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PREFACE. 


This  book  owes  its  ori^  to  the  Evening  GlMses  of  King's 
CoU^^  London.  In  conjunction  with  a  fellow-labourer, 
the  Author,  during  seTeml  saccesaive  winter-sewions,  haa 

been  plea^glj  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  class  formed 
for  the  study  of  English  Hifltoiyand  Geognpii^r— tlie  last- 
mentioned  division  of  the  subject  Billing  to  his  own  share. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  tssk  he  felt  the  want 
of  any  sufficiently  comprehen^ve  work  on  the  geography 
(historically  as  well  as  politically  treat«d)  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  such  as  he  could  recommend  to  tbe  members 
of  his  class  for  use  as  a  text-book.  The .  endeavour  to 
supply  this  want,  and  also  the  higher  aim  of  producing  such 
a  work  as  may  be  found  an  avidlable  and  usefhl  companion 
to  students  in  general  of  our  country's  annals,  has  led  to 
the  production  of  the  "  Geography  of  British  Histoty." 

Those  who  have  been  accnstomed  to  look  at  geography 
in  its  historical  aspects,  whether  with  reference  to  the 
countries  of  antiqui^  or  to  those  of  later  times,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  (»mprchend  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase 
"  Geography  of  British  History  "  is  used  by  the  writer. 
A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  earlier  half  of  his  volume 
will  more  particularly  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
aibject  has  presented  itself  to  his  view.  By  the  geograptiv 
of  history,  the  yrriter  understands  not  only  -w^iat  \& 
mureraaU^  admitted,  xt  least  ID  theory,  to  conHtiWte  tW 
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basis  of  all  historical  study »-  viz.,  a  description  of  the 
natoral  features,  climate,  and  productions  of  a  country ; 
but,  in  addition,  some  accoimt  of  its  race  (or  races)  of 
people,  of  their  place  in  the  &mily  of  nations,  and  of 
the  successive  stages  by  which  they  have  advanced 
towards  the  position  at  which  their  proper  history  as  a 
distinct  nation  begins.  To  these  subjects  he  adds  a  com- 
mentary (geographical  in  its  main  features  and  purpose) 
on  such  external  events  as  require  reference  to  the  Map 
for  their  fiill  comprehension,  and  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  which  is  admittedly  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  fects  themselves,  but  from  their  place  in  the  record  of 
those  changes,  social  and  political,  which  belong  to  the 
higher  aims  of  history.  With  these  latter,  the  writer  does 
not  afiect  to  interfere:  he  seeks  only  to  cast  on  them  such 
light  as  geography — using  the  word  in  its  highest  sense — 
may  hope  to  supply.  The  distribution  of  population  and 
industrial  pursuits,  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of  a 
nation,  and  the  characteristic  conditions  of  its  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry,  may  be  claimed  as  constituting 
a  portion  of  his  subject  so  r^arded. 

It  may  seem  superfluous,  in  the  present  day,  to  offer  any 
remark  upon  the  importance  of  Geography  as  a  branch  of 
general  study.  Yet  the  writer  believes  that  the  value 
(and  even  necessity)  of  Geography,  as  forming  part  of  a 
soimd  education,  though  universally  admitted  in  theory,  is 
very  far  from  being  recognised  in  practice.  The  geography 
still  taught  in  too  many  of  our  schools  is  miserably  defective 
— hardly,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  name.  It  consists,  too 
often,  in  little  more  than  a  dry  and  dull  routine  of  names, 
appealing  to  the  memory  alone — unfruitful  of  any  stimulus 
to  the  reflective  powers  of  the  mind,  and  unsuggestive  of 
nnjr  connection  with  the  higher  aims  of  study.  This  (his 
own  experience  ieads  him  to  believe)  \a  even  'jeX*^  Vn  ^\ai^ 
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|ffoportion  of  instances,  the  geography  of  ordinarj  middle- 
class  education  in  our  own  country :  in  our  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  Geography,  in  its  modem  aspects  and  relations, 
is  scarcely  recognised  as  worthy  of  being  taught  at  all.  Its 
▼ery  existence  as  a  branch  of  study  is  ignored  in  our  Tmiver- 
sties,  and  its  culture,  to  whatever  purposes  pursued,  leads  to 
no  direct  result  in  the  way  either  of  honour  or  more  substan- 
tial reward.*  And  this  in  a  country  which,  more  than  any 
other,  involves  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  daily  (and  even 
hourly)  contact  with  the  productions  of  distant  lands,  and 
the  place  of  which  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  dominion  exercised  over  the 
most  distant  lands  and  seas  I  Every  ship  which  enters  or 
leaves  a  British  port,  and  nearly  every  article  which  minis- 
ters to  the  supply  of  our  daily  household  wants,  is  standing 
evidence  of  the  deidrability  of  geographical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  British  nation.  The  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  means  of  its  acquisition  in  our  en- 
dowed educational  establishments  is  matter  of  remark  to 
every  foreigner,  cognisant  of  the  place  which  scientiiic 
geography  occupies  in  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  uni- 
versities and  high-class  schools  abroad. 

The  writer  has  sought  elsewhere  to  indicate  the  place  of 
Geography  in  connection  with  the  physical  sciences:  it  is  in 
ita  relation  to  history  that  it  is  here  chiefly  regarded.  Such 
relationship,  too  liable  to  neglect  in  the  case  of  our  own 
ooimtrj,  is  fully  recognised  in  the  instances  of  the  great  his- 
toric countries  of  antiquity.     Our  students  bestow  (and 

*  The  writer  gratefiilly  acknowledges  the  partial  exception  ad- 
verted to  in  the  opening  paragraph  above  —  an  exception  which  may 
be  rt'gau'ded,  he  would  fain  hope,  as  neither  temporary  in  its  nataTO 
nor  final  in  its  present  olnect.    Will  none  of  the  colleges  for  Wve 
education  of  the  ^ODth  of  ^an'tsJn  recognise  Geography  as  wortbv  a 
place  i»  its  mmribedcowne  of  study,  and  as  meriting  the  estabWsV 
^cfspeofemarnhipfoptbe  assistance  of  its  cultm? 
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worthily  bestow)  elaborate  care  upon  the  geographical  con-" 
ditions  of  Greece  and  Italy,  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
The  minutest  topographical  details  that  are  associated  with 
the  names  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  with  the  campaigns  of 
Hannibal  or  Caesar,  are  diligently  sought  out  by  the  student. 
Should  not  the  student  of  British  History  entertain  some- 
thing of  correspondent  interest  in  connection  with  Bosworth 
and  Naseby,  Clarendon  and  Runnymead;  in  the  ^4ocal 
habitation  "  of  the  races  by  which  our  islands  have  been 
successively  peopled ;  in  the  extent  of  Anglo-Norman  do- 
minion on  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  geographical  disco- 
veries which  inunediately  preceded  the  planting  of  our 
earliest  colonial  settlements?  Surely  these  and  kindred 
topics  are  at  least  of  equal  importance  to  the  youth  of 
Britain,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  topography 
of  the  Thrasimene  Lake  or  the  Caudine  Forks. 

The  sources  of  information  to  which  the  writer  has 
turned  are  for  the  most  part  indicated  in  the  notes  dispersed 
throughout  the  volume.  He  has,  in  addition,  to  express  a 
general  obligation,  upon  various  points,  to  the  elaborate 
articles  upon  the  British  and  Irish  counties  contained  in  the 
"  English  Cydopffidia,"  and  constituting  one  of  its  many  ad- 
mirable qualities.  He  would  remark,  finally,  that  his  work 
is  far  from  realising,  even  to  himself — he  can  hardly  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  it  will  do  so  to  others — the  ideal  of  what 
more  extended  opportunities  of  study,  aided  by  the  leisure 
which  research  demands,  might  have  enabled  it  to  become. 
It  is  difficult,  often  hardly  possible,  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  falls  within  the  province  of  geographical  illustration, 
and  what  belongs  more  properly  to  history.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  prevent  geographical  description  from  passing 
into  the  domain  of  topography,  and,  with  that,  into  a  detail 
which  would  extend  its  limits  far  beyond  the  proportions  of 
an  ordinary  text-hook.     It  is  owing  c\iiefil7  Xo  \)lCL<^\sL\.\fix 


conditioi]  tiiat  hie  rolmne  somevrh^  exceeds  ita  intended 
dimeiuions,  thouf^  not,  he  trasts,  to  such  an  extent  aa  to 
interfere  irilL  itn  &cilitieB  of  iiBBge  for  the  purpoaea  abore 
referred  to. 
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GEOGEAPKY  OF  BRITISH  HISTOET. 


GEKERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISB  ISLANDS, 

SiruATiON.  —  The  BritiBh  leUnds  are  a  considerable  group, 
lying  off  the  western  aide  of  the  Europeati  continent,  and 
not  Ba  distant  icom  ita  shores.  They  are  surrounded  hj  the 
waters  of  the  Atkntic  Ocean.  They  consist  of  two  large 
idlands— Great  Britain  and  Ireland — willi  many  smaller 
gtoapaand  detached  ialets.  In  all,  upwards  of  five  thousand 
isleta  (the  vastly  greater  unmber  of  them  mere  rocks)  are 
enumerated  aa  constituting  the  entire  group. 

The  most  northerly  point  of  the  British  Islands  is  the 
ertremitjr  of  Unat  (one  of  the  Shetland  Islands),  in  60° 
^y  N.  latitude.  The  most,  southward  point,  ia  the  group 
of  the  Scilly  Islands,  is  in  49°  53'  N.  lat.  The  extreme 
extent  of  the  British  archipelago,  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  is  therefore  10°  56'  of  latitude,  equivalent  to 
756  English  miles  (oi  1,210  kilometrea).* 

■  A  momHn  (IDOO  metrw)  i*  «qul  to  lOSS'SSS  Enrluh  jurit,  mA 
Utam  EDgllih  mila  in  tlie  ntio  of  1  to  1-6.  One  Engliah  aqiura  milv 
k  aqaal  to  26a  Acetora,  which  Uttar  meuurs  !•  matt  freqaeu  tly  (Diplajed 
In  coDtiiiBnUl  cenDtitn  for  mwnm  of  Baifue.  A  hectare  contUDt  lO^M 
nun  nxtna.  Thos  meunm  trv  bated  apon  the  length  oE  tbe  meirt, 
vbich  i*  o^  '"  ^'•'^  iBcbm,  and  i»  ttts  len-milljonth  part  lA  U»e 
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The  extreme  east  point  of  the  British  Islands  is  Lowestoft 
Ness,  in  long.  1^  46'  east  of  Greenwich.  The  group  of  islets 
called  the  Blaskets,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  (near 
Dunmore  Head),  are  in  10^  86'  W.  longitude.  Between 
their  extreme  eastern  and  western  points  the  British  Islands 
therefore  extend  through  12^  22',  equal  (on  the  line  of  the 
52nd  parallel)  to  527  English  miles,  or  843  kilometres,  and 
correspondent  to  49  minutes  27  seconds  of  time. 

Probably  no  equivalent  extent  of  land,  throughout  the 
globe,  is  so  favourably  situated  for  all  purposes  of  maritime 
commerce  as  the  British  Islands.  They  lie  at  only  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  continent,  but 
within  the  waters  of  the  most  extensively  navigated  of 
oceans.  Their  shores,  infinitely  varied  in  contour,  com- 
prehend a  greater  extent  of  coast-line  than  belongs  (with, 
perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Greece)  to  any  other 
region,  of  correspondent  superficial  area.  Between  the 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  at  the  narrowest  portion  of 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  the  direct  distance  is  scarcely  more 
than  20  miles.  This  becomes  increased,  in  the  wider  por- 
tions of  the  English  Channel,  to  60  miles,  between  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Gape  Barfleur,  on  the  French  coast ;  and  to 
100  miles  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  Britain,  about  120  miles  intervene  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Meuse,  on  the  Dutch  coast.  From  the  Humber  to  the  en- 
tnmce  of  the  Elbe  and  the  coast  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese 
is  a  distance  of  about  850  miles.  The  southern  and  eastern 
sea-board  of  Britain  is  thus  within  ea^  access  firom  the 
shores  of  the  neighbouring  mainland — at  most,  only  a  few 
hours*  sail  distant.  This&ct  helps  to  explain  much  of  the 
earlier  history  of  Britain,  and  cannot  be  too  constantly  kept 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  either  of  British  history 
or  geography. 

Extent. — The  entire  area  of  the  British  Islands  is  1 1 9,729 

square  miles  (81,009,811  hectares),  which  is  less  than  a 

/bur-hundrediii  part  of  the  total  land  azea  ^  ^<&  ^\ob&.    Of 
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thia  extent,  Great  Britain  oomprehoids  84,032  square 
miles  (21,764,288  hectares),  and  Ireland  32,518  eqnara 
miles  (8,420,867  hectares),  the  amaller  islands  of  the  group 
mitking  up  the  totaL  Great  Britain  comprehends  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  which  have  respectiTely  the  following 
arcM: 

Bi^utd  ,        .        .    50,923  sq.  miles,  or  13,18e,0G71iBctan«. 

TalM       .        .        .      7,8fi7        „        <»    1,915,623        „ 

Scoda&d  (cxdMm  of 

idandi)     .        .    20,01*        „        or    S,737,SSS        „ 

SuFBRTiaAL  AspsCT. — The  snrikca  of  the  Brititih  Islands 
is  highly  diremfied,  and  their  scenic  beauties  of  the  most 
Tarioas  deecriptiotL  Their  higher  eleralions  are  for  the 
most  part  in  i»oximi^  to  the  sea  —  nowhere  very  far 
removed  from  its  shores.  The  interior  exhibits  generally 
an  undulating  surface,  almost  everywhere  varied  l^  a 
pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  higher  elevations  lie 
throughout  upon  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  culmi- 
nate towards  its  northern  extremity.  The  moat  extennve 
tracts  of  level  ground  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  east 
coast.  In  Ireland  the  high  grounds  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  the  interior  ia  generally  level. 

1.  Great  BBrrAm. — The  island  of  Great  Britain  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  east 
by  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  &o  EngUah  Chamiel ; 
OD  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Channel,  the 
Irish  Sea,  St  George'e  Channel,  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 
All  of  these  seas  are  but  portions  of  the  Atlantic 

The  Irish  Sea,  together  with  the  North  Channel  and 
St.  G«orge's  Channel,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  open 
ocean,  divides  Great  Britun  and  Ireland.  In  its  broadest 
part  tJie  Irish  Sea  ia  neatly  130  miles  across.  The  nar- 
rowest portion  of  the  North  Channel  is  only  thirteen  miles 
wide  :  St.  George's  Channel  is  fifty-three  miles  aciOBa. 

ScoTLAMD  is  ibenartfatni  portion  of  Great  Britjun-)  \falea 
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compreHenda  a  part  of  its  western  side.  The  remaining 
and  larger  portion  is  England. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Britain  (and  the  highest  point 
in  the  British  Islands)  is  Ben  Nevis,  the  smnmit  of  which  ia 
4,406  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Nevis  is  within  the  coimty 
of  Inverness,  and  forms  part  of  a  prolonged  chain  of  heights 
which  stretch  across  Scotland,  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  not  &r  distant  from  the  line  of  the  57th  parallel.  This 
chain  of  high  groimd  is  known  as  the  Grampian  Mountains. 

The  Grampian  Mountains,  with  the  adjacent  tracts  of 
high  ground  which  stretch  &a  out  on  either  hand  from  the 
principal  line  of  elevation,  cover  the  larger  part  of  the 
region  called  the  Highlands^  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland.  The  east  and  the  south  of  that 
country,  though  for  the  most  part  hilly,  is  distmguished  as 
the  Lowlands,  Between  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
there  is  a  well-marked  division — the  valley  known  as 
Strathmore,  or  the  great  strath,  which  crosses  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west,  and  will  be 
described  in  a  future  page. 

Mountains  and  high  tracts  of  moorland  cover  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  Scotland,  especially  within  the  highland  region, 

England. — The  boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
land is  marked  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Cheyiot  Hills,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  Tweed. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  are  a  part  of  the  high  grounds  belong- 
ing to  southern  Scotland.  Their  highest  summit  is  2,668  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  the  Cheviot  Wis,  southward  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  Britain,  tracts  of  high  ground  occur  at 
intervals — not  continnousiy,  but  with  intervening  breaks. 

The  highest  mountain  in  England  is  Scaw  Fdl,  which 
reaches  8,229  feet  above  the  sea.  Scaw  Fell  is  in  Cimiber- 
land,  and  forms  nearly  the  central  point  of  a  detached  group, 
which  covers  great  part  of  that  county,  with  portions  of  the 
/tdjowmg  comities  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancadiire. 
Tlie  bigb  grovmdB  of  England  «c^  ci  \»a  ^tor^KstvktT^tA 
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extent  than  thosa  of  Nortli  Britun.  Scotland  is  altogether 
a  mountainona  oonntry.  Few  parts  of  Engknd  claim  the 
appellation  of  monnlainoua,  though  conadeisble  portdona 
may  be  termed  hillj ;  bat  the  larger  part  ia  tneretj  on- 
dolating  in  sor&ce. 

Wai.es  is  prindpallj  mouutamoog.  The  high  gtounda 
cover  nearly  nine-tenths  of  its  surfiice.  The  Welsh  moun- 
tains reach  their  highest  elevation  in  the  north-nest,  where 
the  sununit  of  Snowdon,  in  Cnemarvonahire,  is  3,590  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  higher  elevations  lie  in  general  near 
the  weotem  coast,  whence  the  country  declines  gradually 
towards  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and  other  riverB, 
on  the  east.  The  most  eztendve  level  grounds  are  in  the 
south,  along  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  lale  of 
Angleaea,  which  ibrms  part  of  Wales,  is  chiefly  leveL 

2.  Ibeland  is  fronted  by  the  open  ocean  upon  three  sides 
—  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  by  the  Irish  Sea,  with  the 
North  Channel  and  St.  George's  Channel,  upon  the  east. 
Its  highest  elevations  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  in 
the  Bonth-west  comer  of  the  island,  where  the  summit  of 
Carrantual  reaches  3,404  ieet.  The  Mounttuosof  Wicklow, 
in  the  south-east,  are  nearly  as  elevated. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  form  detached  groups,  which 
front  different  portions  of  the  surrounding  seas,  and  fill  up 
the  numeroos  peninsular  fonnations  of  its  northern  and 
western  shore& 

Every  part  of  the  British  Islands  possesses  nmnerons 
nmning  streams.  No  country  on  the  globe,  mdeed,  can 
lay  claim  to  a  better  system  of  inland  waters.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  rivers  of  Britain  are  navigable  by  vesseb  of 
connderable  tonnage  for  some  distance  inland,  and  allow  of 
boat-navigation  through  the  chief  part  of  their  courses. 
The  estuaries  which  thej  form  at  their  outlets  to  the  sea 
constitute  harbours  of  first-rale  importance.  In  buc^ 
r^wdi^  the  TTuuBo^  Merxy,  Clyde,  and  Shannon,  are  mt 
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inferior  to  any  rivers  in  the  world.  These,  together  witb 
the  Severn,  Humber,  and  Forth,  take  the  first  rank  in  order 
of  importance  among  the  rivers  of  Britain.  The  Severn 
and  Mersej  among  the  rivers  of  England,  the  Clyde  among 
Scotch  rivers,  and  the  Shannon  among  those  of  Ireland, 
discharge  into  the  seas  on  the  western  side  of  the  islands ; 
but  the  greater  number  both  of  the  British  and  Irish  streams 
flow  towards  the  eastern  coasts-—  a  necessary  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  high  ground  on  the  western  shores. 

The  seas  which  surround  the  British  Islands  are  deeper  on 
the  western  side  than  off  the  eastern  coasts.  The  German 
Ocean  is  shallow,  compared  either  with  the  Irish  Sea  or  the 
Channel.  The  mean  depth  of  the  German  Ocean  is  not 
generally  more  than  firom  100  to  120  feet  at  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles  firom  the  shore :  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
it  is  about  120  feet ;  off  the  Wash,  only  70  feet ;  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  120  feet;  and  off  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, from  200  to  250  feet.  At  a  greater  distance  from  land, 
the  mean  depth  of  its  bed  is  only  about  145  feet  in  the 
parallel  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  100  feet  in  the  latitude 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  but  it  deepens  considerably 
farther  northward.  In  general,  however,  the  central  parts 
of  the  German  Ocean  are  less  deep  than  those  nearer  the 
land  (excepting  close  in  shore),  owing  to  extensive  banks, 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  bed.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Dogger  Bank,  which  stretches  through  its  central  part 
for  more  than  300  miles  from  north  to  south.  Further  to 
the  south,  the  Goodwin  Sands,  off  the  coast  of  Kent, 
extending  about  10  miles  in  length  by  8  or  4  miles 
in  breadth,  form  a  dangerous  impediment  to  navigation. 
The  mean  depth  of  water  over  the  Goodwin  Sands  dees  not 
exceed  from  6  to  10  feet.  The  deeper  channel  between  these 
sands  and  the  coast  of  Kent  forms  a  roadstead  called  the 
Downs.  An  extensive  bank  which  lies  off  the  south  coast  of 
Essex  forms  the  Maplin  Sands,  Numerous  other  sand- 
banks occur  within  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  render 
the  navigation  near  the  mouth  of  thalt  met  «sfi»^\ii!^ 
intricate  and  dangerous. 
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The  English  Channel  graduallj  increafles  in  mean  depth 
from  about  150  feet  in  its  eastern,  to  between  250  and  800 
feet  in  its  western,  portion :  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea 
between  Beachy  Head  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France  is 
210  feet;  off  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  276  feet; 
and  off  the  Land's  End,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel, 
880  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  deep  throughout,  and,  ex- 
cepting at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  is  not  generally  less 
than  from  200  to  400  feet  in  mean  depth.  Midway  between 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  depth  is 
about  100  feet;  between  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey, 
200  Ifeet ;  and  between  Anglesey  and  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
400  het.  The  central  part  of  St  George's  Channel  has  a 
mean  depth  of  800  feet ;  the  sea  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  has  an  average  depth  of  about  150 
feet,  which  increases  southward  along  the  shores  of  Corn- 
wall to  250  feet. 

Thus,  for  a  considerable  distance  immediately  around 
the  coast,  the  British  seas  have  only  a  moderate  depth,  the 
soundings  &lling  in  general  very  considerably  short  of 
100  fatiboms  (600  feet).  But  the  whole  group  of  the 
British  Islands  is  based  upon  a  submarine  plateau.  The 
line  of  100  fathoms'  depth  lies  about  50  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts.  Thence  the  depth  rapidly 
passes  from  100  to  upwards  of  200  &thoms.  It  continues 
gradually  to  increase,  until,  at  a  distance  of  about  180  miles 
to  the  west  of  Ireland  (in  long.  15®  W.),  the  sounding- 
line  suddenly  sinks  from  550  to  1,750  &thoms — showing 
an  immediate  depression  of  1,200  £ithoms,  a  wall  or  pre- 
cipice in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  is  here  that  the  deep 
bann  of  the  Atlantic  really  begins. 

The  rise  of  tide  is  in  general  greater  on  the  west  than  on 
the  south  or  east  coasts  of  Britain,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  estuaries  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  have  their 
openings  directed  totcards  the  advance  of  the  great  tidal 
wBTB  of  the  AtlBDtic,  the  height  which  the  tide  attwna  m 
tbem  is  very  conademble.     In  the  Solway  Firth,  in  Moie- 
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cambe  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the  tide  ad- 
vances with  great  rapidity  and  impetuosity;  and  as  its 
channel  is  narrowed  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  opposite 
shores,  it  rises  to  an  astonishing  height,  amounting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  (near  the  junction  of  the  Wye)  to  45 
feet.  A  similar  phenomenon,  though  to  a  less  conspicuous 
extent,  occurs  in  the  Wash,  on  the  east  coast.  The  general 
rise  of  the  tides  around  the  shores  of  England  is,  however, 
much  less ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  ordinary  rise 
is  16  feet;  at  Harwich,  12  feet ;  at  Yarmouth,  from  7  to  8 
feet ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wash,  23  feet ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  19  feet ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  15 
feet.  In  the  English  Channel,  off  Brighton,  the  rise  of 
tide  is  18  feet;  at  Portsmouth,  16  feet;  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Plymouth  Sound,  16  feet.  In  the  Irish  Sea,  the  rise  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Solway  Firth  is  21  feet;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey,  26  feet;  at  Holyhead,  16  feet;  off  the 
entrance  of  Milford  Haven,  22  feet ;  in  Swansea  Bay,  80 
feet ;  at  Cardiff,  88  feet ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Avon, 
40  feet ;  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  from  22  to  25  feet ;  and  off 
the  south-west  coast  of  Cornwall,  19  feet.  At  the  entrance 
of  Dublin  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  sea,  it  is  only 
from  12  to  13  feet;  and  further  south,  on  the  coast  of 
Wicklow,  much  less. 

Climate. — The  British  Islands  enjoy  a  temperate,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  an  eminently  healthy  climate.  Their 
situation,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone,  near 
the  western  side  of  a  continent,  and  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  a  vast  ocean,  secures  to  them  advantages  in  this 
respect  which  are  denied  to  other  regions.  Their  freedom 
from  great  extremes  of  either  cold  or  heat,  their  possession 
of  an  abundant  (and  yet  not  excessive)  supply  of  moisture, 
are  the  most  noteworthy  of  such  conditions. 

It  is  a  well-known  truth  of  Physical  Geography,  that  the 

western  ade  oi  either  continent  is  warmer  than  its  eastern 

eide,  and  ia  also  of  more  equable  tempet&toxe*  TVi^^TvXb^ 
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lalandB  enjoy  to  ih»  fullest  extent  nicb  adTantagea,  m  well 
as  those  that  belong  to  on  inmilar  pomtion  in  general.  The 
intense  cold  oi  a  Eussian  winter,  and  the  correBpondent 
heat  of  a  Biunaa  Btunmer,  are  alike  unknown.  Edinbntgh 
IB  in  nearly  the  Hune  ladtude  as  Moscow,  but  the  difference 
c£  climate  between  the  Scotch  capital  and  the  ancient  me- 
tropolia  of  Snana  ia  nearly  aa  great  aa  between  the  polar 
drcle  and  the  tropic  Between  the  mean  heat  of  nunmer 
and  winter,  there  is  at  Edinburgh  a  difference  of  lesa  than 
nineteen  d^reea.  At  Moacow,  the  corresponding  difference 
is  above  fbrty-dght  degrees.  Agun,  between  the  northern 
and  Bontbem  extremities  of  Britain  there  is  much  leas 
difference,  eqiecially  in  their  respective  winter  temperatorea, 
Han  is  the  caae  within  a  corre^Knident  range  of  latitude  on 
the  continent.  The  winter  temperature  of  the  lale  of 
Wight  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  that  of  the  Shetland 
T«lnTnlii-  The  connection  of  such  &ctfl  as  these  with  health 
is  sufficiently  obvioua.  Sudden  and  violent  alternations  of 
temperatore  are  everywhere  prejudicial  to  the  human  con- 
stitution :  a  comparatively  equable  temperature  of  air  is 
attended  by  the  moat  &vouTable  lesolu.  The  southern  and 
western  shores  of  the  British  Islands  poaaeas  such  advan- 
tages in  higher  measure  than  the  eastern  coasts.  The 
aonthem  cosst-line  of  England,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
die  Land's  End,  the  coaata  of  South  Wales,  and  the  bay- 
indented  shores  of  Kerry,  offer  the  most  striking  examples. 
Upon  the  south  nde  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the 
extreme  south-west  of  the  Cornish  peninsula,  the  severity 
of  winter  ia  unknown,  and-  the  myrtle  thrives  in  the  open 
air,  throughout  the  year,  as  it  also  does  upon  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  in  the  south -western  comer  of  Ireland. 

The  lowest  average  of  temperature  is  found  upon  the  east 
eoasta  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  and  principally 
within  the  tract  which  extends  from  the  Naze,  in  Essex, 
to  the  firth  of  Forth.  This  tract  of  country,  with  the 
adjacent  districts  inland,  is  the  coldest  portion  of  BrilcuQ. 

The  RUcwi^g-  T»h!egiveB  the  mean  anxmaX  and  Bea&ocfil 
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temperature  experienced  at  several  places,  in  yarious  por^ 
tions  of  the  British  Islands :— - 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

DlArMce. 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 
spring. 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

temp,  of 

ofnimoier 

winter. 

summer. 

autumn. 

jear. 

andwtetar. 

Penzance     . 

44-23 

49-31 

60-91 

52-67 

51-78 

16-68 

Falmoath     . 

42-31 

48-47 

58-45 

51-83 

50-27 

16-14 

Tputo  .    .    . 

41-63 

51-37 

58-37 

52-10 

50-87 

16-74 

Plymouth     . 

44-88 

49-68 

60-87 

52-91 

52-08 

15-99 

Exeter     .     . 

36-33 

45-33 

57-67 

47-67 

46-75 

21-34 

GK>8port  . 

40-97 

5014 

62-74 

53-44 

51-82 

21-77 

Chichester   . 

38-85 

47-76 

60-78 

50-64 

49-51 

21-93 

Bristol    .    . 

40-33 

50-33 

64-33 

51-67 

51-67 

24- 

Swansea .    . 

45-60 

49-67 

63-67 

56- 

53-71 

1817 

London  .    . 

39-50 

49-06 

62-93 

51-83 

60-83 

23-43 

Oxford    .    . 

37- 

47-17 

60-37 

5003 

48-64 

23-87 

Cheltenham. 

40-60 

50-28 

64-32 

50-96 

51-54 

23-72 

Bedford  .    . 

40-51 

51-10 

62-68 

52-25 

51-64 

2217 

Malvern  .    . 

40- 

41-53 

60- 

49-43 

47-74 

20- 

Derby.    .    . 

36-33 

44-67 

54-33 

44-33 

44-92 

18- 

Boston     .    . 

37-74 

48-24 

61-98 

48-54 

49-12 

24-24 

Dublin     .    . 

40-6 

48-5 

61- 

50- 

50- 

20-4 

LiveriKK)!     . 
Manchester . 

41-30 

49-26 

6114 

51-62 

50-80 

19-84 

38-33 

47-37 

59-80 

49-73 

48-81 

21-47 

Bolton     .    . 

38-80 

47-93 

60-50 

49-37 

49-16 

21-7 

York  .    .    . 

36-28 

49-37 

62-37 

48-63 

49-16 

26-09 

Lancaster    . 

3708 

44-21 

56-83 

47-32 

46-36 

19-75 

Kendal  .    . 

3704 

45-83 

57-79 

47-52 

4705 

20-75 

Whitehaven. 

39-9 

47-93 

59-64 

49-77 

4909 

19-74 

Keswick .    • 

37-53 

45-51 

58-6 

47-48 

47-28 

21-07 

Carlisle  .    . 

37-25 

45-49 

57-39 

47-76 

46-97 

20-14 

Edinburgh  . 
Dunfemdine 

38-45 

45- 

57-17 

47-89 

4713 

18-72 

36-66 

43-03 

5519 

4601 

46-22 

18-53 

Dundee  .    . 

41-39 

49-89 

63-47 

t 

51-03 

51-94 

22-08 

The  frequent  mists  and  watery  vapours  which  obscure  the 
skies  of  Britain,  and  prevailing  moisture  of  its  atmosphere, 
are  a  n«cessary  result  of  geographical  position.  Every 
wind,  from  whatever  direction,  brings  to  the  British  coasts 
the  vapours  of  a  surrounding  ocean.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  westward ;  these  winds  bring  with  them  the 
jnild  and  equable  temperature  derived  from  the  vast  expanse 
9f  ocean  over  which  they  have  pasaed.  N"J\iAa  "VAjor^ra^ 
icttQ  the  aonth'westy  especially,  are  -waEII^fiai<i«x^^I«fl^^^xl^^: 
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■ccompanied  b^  mouture.  North,  north-CMt,  and  east 
winds  ore  cold,  and  generally  dry :  thow  between  west  and 
north  are  of  mutecl  character. 

On  a  compariBon  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  upon 
which  weit«rly  and  eaaterly  windn  have  been  foond  to  blow, 
daring  a  long  period  of  obBerration,  it  appeais  that  westerly 
winds  exceed  those  from  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  faearena 
in  the  proportion  of  22d  to  140;  and  that  the  northerly  ex- 
ceed  the  sontherly  as  19£  to  173.  Sonth-west  winds  prevail 
mostly  from  June  to  December  (inelnnTe) ;  north-east 
winds  are  of  moat  frequent  occmrenoe  from  January  to 
Hay  (inclnaiTe).  The  lengthened  prevalence  of  cold  winds 
from  the  north-eastward,  during  the  tpring  and  early 
summer,  constitutes  the  prime  defect  in  the  climate  of 
Britain,  and  frequently  operates  as  a  check  to  the  opera- 
tiona  of  agriculture. 

More  rain  fiills  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  ude  of 
Britain — a  neceeBary  result  of  the  more  immediate  ex- 
poeore  of  the  western  coasts  to  the  TBpouta  dnwn  from  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  subjoined  Table, 
the  places  in  which  are  arranged  according  as  they  are 
respectively  rituated  on  the  eastern  or  the  western  ude 
of  the  main  line  of  watershed  which  intersecta  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  the  sources  of  its  eastern  and 
weetem  waters.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  each 
place  is  slated  in  inches : — > 

SO  inches. 


Kendal 
Vnutehavea 


Flnuonth 

F^month 

Exeter 

Hancbeettir 

LiTeipool 


dtit 


nm> 

■. 

Csrliils 

.       .    asiwhes 

Bristol          .        . 

TO     „ 

66      „ 

B4ST  sm 

S2      „ 

Sheffleld      . 

i7     „ 

Dorer. 

*1      .. 

40      „ 

issr 

40      „ 

D«by. 

38     „ 

Norwich 

86     „ 

Shields 

3S     „ 

York    , 

ss    .. 

■    ss    „      1 

XodJou 

S2     ..        / 

Cvmb^t 
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Ireland  has  a  moister  atmosphere  than  Britain.  The 
greater  humidity  of  the  air  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  islands,  in  respect  of  climate. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  year  upon  which  rain  occurs  is 
said  to  be  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  amounting  to  208.  About  31  inches  of  rain  fall 
annually  at  Dublin,  and  40  inches  at  Cork.  Westerly 
winds  prevail  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The 
almost  constant  humidity  of  the  sifmosphere  accounts  for 
the  verdure  which  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  Ireland. 
The  trees  remain  longer  in  leaf  than  in  the  neighbouring 
island.  These  conditions  belong  in  more  especial  measure 
to  its  western  and  south-western  coasts. 


The  mineral  riches  of  the  British  Islands  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extent,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country 
on  the  globe.  The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are 
indeed  wanting,  or  only  occur  in  small  and  unimportant 
quantity ;  but  the  absence  of  these  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  great  abundance  of  nearly  all  the  more 
useful  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  including  iron, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  salt ;  besides  a  variety  of 
others  of  less  importance,  as  antimony,  manganese,  plum- 
bago, alum,  fullerVearth,  arsenic,  &c.  The  southern  half 
of  Scotland,  and  the  northern,  central,  and  western  parts  of 
England  (including  Wales),  are  the  chief'  localities  of 
mining  industry. 

Ireland  is  less  rich  than  Great  Britain  in  mineral  produce, 
but  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and 
there  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

The  v^etable  and  animal  productions  of  the  British 
Islands  are  those  which  belong  to  the  north  temperate  zone 
in  general,  and  some  particulars  relative  to  their  distribu- 
tion are  stated  in  subsequent  pages.  Wheat  is  capable  of 
successful  cultivation  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  58th  parallel, 
beyond  which  only  the  hardier  grains,  as  barley,  rye,  and 
^^^  come  to  perfection.    In  \h&  noxlh  of  England^  the 
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caltiyation  of  wheat  extends  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  oats  grow  at  nearly  double 
that  elevation.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  wheat  does  not 
succeed  at  a  greater  height  than  400  feet,  nor  oats  above 
950  feet;  but  the  hardier  grain  called  bigg  (a  kind  of 
barley)  oflen  ripens  at  100  feet  greater  elevation. 

Among  the  plants  of  larger  size  most  widely  spread  over 
both  England  and  Scotland,  and  forming  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  British  vegetation,  are  the  common 
oaky  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  hazel-nut,  the  aspen, 
the  dwarf  willow,  the  common  yew,  the  blackthorn,  the 
blackberry,  the  common  ash,  the  holly,  and  the  common 
dog-rose.  The  birch,  alder,  poplar,  mountain-ash,  and 
Scotch  fir,  are  the  principal  native  woods  in  Scotland. 

The  maple,  the  beech,  the  Spanish  chesnut,  the  elm,  and 
the  common  misletoe,  occur  chie£y  in  the  southern  part  of 
England,  and  diminish  in  frequency  northward.  Every 
plant  which  is  imiversally  spread  over  the  British  Islands 
is  also  found  within  the  middle  latitudes  of  Western  Europe. 

The  zoology  of  the  British  Islands  does  not  now  include 
any  of  the  lai*ger  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  the  carnivorous  order  of  mammalia;  some  which 
were  formerly  common,  as  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  wild 
boar,  have  been  gradually  exterminated  by  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  progressive  advance  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  fox,  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
the  chase,  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  Both  the  badger 
and  the  otter  were  formerly  much  more  common  than  at 
present.  Two  or  three  varieties  of  the  weasel  and  marten 
are  generally  distributed,  and  the  wild  cat  is  still  found  in 
the  wooded  districts  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
is  most  frequent  in  the  north  part  of  Britain. 

Of  the  rodentioy  or  gnawing  quadrupeds,  the  common 
aquirrel  is  generally  difilised  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  only 
lately  been  introduced  into  Ireland :  varieties  of  the  hare 
and  rabbit  tribe  are  dispersed  throi^Lout   the  islands. 
The  Alpine  hare,  the  fur  of  which   becomes  in   wintei 
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snowy  white,  is  yet  found  in  the  liigher  parts  of  the 
Grampian  region.  The  common  dormouse  is  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  but  various  species  of  mice  and  rats  are 
uniyersally  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
beaver,  once  common  throughout  the  islands,  has  long 
become  extinct ;  it  continued,  however,  to  inhabit  one  of 
the  Welsh  rivers,*  down  to  the  dose  of  the  12th  century. 
Of  the  insectivorOj  or  insect-eating  animals,  the  common 
hedgehog  and  the  mole  are  generally  dispersed  over  the 
fields  and  heaths  of  England,  but  the  latter  does  not 
extend  either  into  Ireland  or  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland.  Ten  species  of  the  bat  tribe  are  enumerated  as 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  besides  the  ordlnaiy  domesti* 
cated  species,  are  the  red  deer  or  stag,  still  found  within 
the  high  region  of  Exmoor,  in  the  coimties  of  Somerset  and 
the  Devon,  as  well  as  in  North  Britain ;  the  &llow  deer ;  the 
roebuck  (now  rare  in  England,  but  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland) ;  the  conunon  goat,  yet  found  wild  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales ;  and  the  wild  ox,  the  breed  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  parks  of  some  of  our  nobility.  The  red 
deer  is  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  roebuck  does  not  occur 
in  that  island.  The  remains  of  a  large  species  of  deer, 
commonly  known  as  the  Irish  elk,  which  is  now  totally 
extinct,  have  been  found  in  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

The  domesticated  quadrupeds,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  horse, 
dog,  and  others,  are  numerous  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Birds  are  very  numerously  distributed,  and.  of  the  total 
number  of  species  native  to  Europe,  considerably  more 
than  half  are  found  within  our  own  shores.  Most  of  these 
are  birds  of  small  size,  as  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  linnet, 
thrush,  goldfinch,  skylark,  and  others  belonging  to  the 

*  The  Teify  (Ginldnt  Cambreiitifl:  Itineraiyof  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
7/^^    It  WMB  mIbo  ftOl  fband,  aooocding  to  the  stme  aathority,  in  one  of 
tA0  Scotch  riyer$f^m  are  not  told  irhidL 
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family  of  warblers ;  besides  the  sparrow,  wren,  and  many 
others  of  general  distribution.  Some  of  the  birds  most 
numerous  in  Britain  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  as  the 
s?rallow,  cuckoo,  martin,  and  others,  which  only  visit  these 
islands  on  the  approach  of  the  summer :  others,  again,  as 
the  redwing,  field&re,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  some  aquatic 
birds,  are  winter  yisitors,  migrating  hither  from  more 
northern  latitudes.  Birds  of  the  gallinaceous  order — in- 
cluding the  domestic  poultry,  besides  partridges,  grouse, 
and  pheasants,  though  niunerous  as  individuals,  are  less  so 
as  species.  The. ptarmigan  only  occurs  here  in  the  highest 
and  wildest  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides 
and  Orkney  groups;  the  red  grouse  is  peculiar  to  the 
British  Islands.  Among  birds  of  prey,  the  iklcon  and 
hawk  tribes  occur,  but  the  former  are  becoming  scarce ; 
the  golden  eagle,  the  largest  bird  found  in  the  British 
Islands,  frequents  the  higher  mountain  regions  both  of 
Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  but  is  chiefly  found  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Another  species  of  eagle,  the  white-tailed  or 
sea-eagle,  is  common  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands. 

Of  the  total  number  of  reptiles  known  to  the  naturalist, 
the  British  Islands  possess  only  thirteen,  but  five  of  which 
are  natives  of  Ireland.  Frogs  and  toads  are  pretty  generally 
diffused.  The  common  viper  or  adder,  and  also  the  harm- 
leas  ringed  snake,  are  common  in  all  .parts  of  Great  Britain, 
though  the  latter  of  these  is  less  numerous  in  Scotland 
than  the  former :  no  snakes  occur  in  Ireland. 

The  seas  which  lie  around  the  shores  of  Britain  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  kinds  of  fish  most  generally  use- 
ful as  the  food  of  man,  as  the  cod,  turbot,  mackerel,  herring, 
pilchard  and  many  others.  Most  of  these  frequent  shallow 
water,  and  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  North  Sea  teem 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  them.  The  Dogger  Bank, 
midway  between  the  coast  of  England  and  Holland,  is  (next 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  seat  of  the  moat  exten- 
sive ood-fiabeTT'/  and  the  cod  is  also  taken  in  GOU^dera\Ae 
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numbers  all  round  the  shores  of  Britain,  particularlj 
on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  herring 
is  extensively  difiused  all  round  our  shores ;  the  mackere 
is  chieflj  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England ; 
and  the  pilchard  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Englisli 
Channel,  near  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  AI 
of  these  fish  are  gregarious,  and  alternately  approach  th< 
shores  in  vast  swarms  as  the  season  for  spaiming  drawi 
near,  and  afterwards  retire  during  winter  into  deepei 
water.  The  crab,  lobster,  oyster,  shrimp,  and  prawn,  an 
also  abundant  round  the  shores  of  Britain  and  on  the  soutl 
side  of  the  English  Channel,  and,  small  as  some  of  these 
are,  their  fishery  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance 
A  vast  niunber  of  insects  occur  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  many  of  which  are  familiarly  known  bj 
our  ordinary  and  daily  observation.  These,  however 
though  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  designed  to  fulfil 
important  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  natural  world 
require  no  special  notice  in  so  general  a  survey  as  the 
present. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PHYSICAL  OEOGRAPHT  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Area,  Coabt-line,  &c.  —  The  southward  division  of 
Britain  includes  England  and  Wales.  These  must  be 
treated,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  geographical  description,  as  one 
country.*  Wales,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  has  some 
important  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  though 
united  to  the  English  Crown  during  upwards  of  five  cen- 
turies, it  was  long  the  seat  of  a  distinct  government,  aa  it 
still  is  of  a  population  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  larger  coimtry  which  it  adjoins. 

The  figure  of  England  and  Wales  is  triangular.  The 
western  is  the  longest  of  its  three  sides,  and  is  the  most 
irregular  in  outline.  The  eastern  side  is  next  in  point  of 
length.  The  most  northerly  point  is  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  ;  the  most  southwardly  is  the  promontory  of 
the  Lizard,  in  Cornwall.  A  straight  line  drawn  between 
these  points  measures  425  miles  (680  kilometres).  The 
most  easterly  extreme  is  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk ;  the 
most  westerly  is  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  A  straight 
line  dr^wn  firom  Lowestoft  Ness  to  the  Land's  End  mea- 
sures 371  miles  (593  kilometres). 

A  triangular  figure  formed  by  three  straight  lines,  drawn 
to  connect  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  the  South 
Foreland  (Kent),  and  the  Land's  End,  gives  a  general 
representation  of  the  shape  of  England  and  Wales,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  &ct  that  each  of  such  lines  cuts  off 
large  projecting  portions  of  land. 

The  joint  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  58,320  English 
square  miles  {1^,104,880  hectares),  of  which  England 
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comprehends  50,923  (13,189,057  hectares),  and  Wal 
7,397  (1,915,823  hectares).  Wales  is,  therefore,  litl 
more  than  one-seventh  part  the  size  of  England. 

The  coast-line  of  England  and  Wales  is  exceeding 
varied,  though  less  minutely  so  than  that  of  the  mo 
northwardly  portion  of  Britain.  Its  length,  measop 
along  the  principal  estuaries  and  salt-water  inlets  of  eve 
kind,  exceeds  1,800  nules.  This  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  mi 
of  coast-line  for  every  thirty-two  nules  of  sur&ce— ^  pr 
portion  which  could  of  course  only  occur  in  the  case  of  \ 
insular  region.  No  part  of  Engkmd  is,  indeed,  more  tk 
a  hundred  and  twenty  nules  distant  from  the  sea  in  a  dire 
line—few  parts  so  ^  removed  as  a  hundred  nules. 

The  principal  indentations  of  the  English  coast  are : — 

On  the  east  side  {from  north  to  eouth). 


1.  Mouth  of  the  Tees. 

2.  Filey  Bay. 

3.  BridJington  Bay. 


4.  The  Hnmber, 

6.  The  Wash. 

6.  Mouth  of  the  Thames. 


On  the  south  coast  (from  east  to  west). 

6.  Tor  Bay. 


1.  Langston  Harbour. 

2.  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

3.  Southampton  Water. 

4.  Weymouth  Bay. 


6.  Plymouth  Sound. 

7.  Falmouth  Bay. 

8.  Mount's  Bay. 


On  the  west 

1.  St.  Ives  Bay. 

2.  Barnstaple  !Bay. 

3.  Bristol  Channel. 

4.  Swansea  Bay. 

6.  Caermarthen  Bay. 

6.  Milford  Haven. 

7.  St  Bride's  Bay. 

8.  Cardigan  Bay. 


coast  {from  south  to  north), 

9.  Mouth  of  the  Bee. 

10.  Mouth  of  the  Mersey. 

11.  Mouth  of  the  Kibble. 

12.  Mouth  of  the  Lune. 

13.  Morecambe  Bay.  * 

14.  Mouth  of  the  Duddon. 

15.  Solway  Filth, 


The  most  extensive  of  these  are  the  Humber,  the  Wash,  and  t 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  upon  the  east  coast ;  the  Bristol  Chann* 
Cardigan  Bay,  Morecambe  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth,  on  the  w< 
side  of  the  island. 

Co^i5TS.-~The  western  shores  of  Britain  are  general 
bolder  and  more  tlevated  than  ihe  ea«toi^  vi^  m  >2 
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portion  of  the  island  now  under  description  the  most  con- 
tinuous lines  of  high  and  rocky  coast  occur  on  the  shores 
of  South  Wales  and  ComwalL  About  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  western  coast  consist  of  diffii,  the 
remainder  either  of  low  sandy,  or  marshy,  land. 

Bather  more  than  half  the  south  coast  of  England  is 
lined  by  clifis,  which  are  generally  higher  in  the  western 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  channel.  The  promontory 
of  Portland  BiU  is  the  termination  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  called  the  Me  of  Portland,  though  really  a  peninsula, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  Bank  —  a 
ridge  of  shingle  upwards  of  ten  miles  in  length,  composed 
of  loose  rounded  stones. 

On  the  east  coast,  the  cliffs  which  occur  to  the  north  of 
Flamboiough  Head  are  bold  and  elevated;  those  to  the 
south  of  that  point  form  in  general  low  and  nearly  level 
walls,  composed  either  of  clay  or  chalk.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Humber,  roimd  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Wash,  and  also  on  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  the 
shores  are  low  and  marshy. 

Capes. — Amongst  the  numerous  headlands  which  belong 
to  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales,  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 

On  ike  east  coast  (from  north  to  douth}. 


Hdgbt. 
Filey  Point  (Yorkshire)         feet 
FUunborongh  Head 

(YorUhire)        .        .  2U    „ 
Bpism  Head  (Yorluhire) 
Lowestoft  NesB  (Siiffi>lk)  119 


HHght. 

The  Naze  (Essex)        •  100  feet 
Foul  Ness  (Essex) 
ShoebniT  Ness  (Essex) 
North  Foreland  (Kent)  184 


n 
>» 


On  the  aouth  coast  {from  east  to  west). 


Soath  ForeUmd  (Kent)  370  feet 

Dnnge  Ness  (Kent)        .     92  „ 

BemSxj  Head  (Sussex)  .  564  „ 

Selsey  Bill  (Sussex)       .  „ 
St     Catherine's    Fornt 

(Me  of  Wight).        .  178  „ 

Duleston  Head(i)onet^  „  / 

c2 


St  Albans  Head 

(Dorset)  .        .        .344  feet 
Portland  Bill  (Dorset)    30    „ 
Berry  Head  (Devon)    .  „ 

Start  Point  (Devon)    ♦  „ 

Bolt  Head  (Devon)      .  480    „ 
The  Lizard  (Cornwall)  224    ,» 
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On  the  west  coast  (from  south  to  north). 


Height. 

Land's  End  (Cornwall)  .  100  feet 

Hartland  Point  (Devon)  350 

Humble  Head  (Glamor- 
gan) ....  114 

Worms  Head  (Glamor- 
gan) ....  164 

St  Goven's  Head  (Gla- 
moi^n)     . 

St  David's  Head  (Gla- 
morgan)    •        .        • 


fi 


ft 


ti 


It 


tt 


Height 

Braich-y-PwU  (Caer- 
narvon) .        .         .         feet 

Linas  Head  (Anglesey)  128 

Great  Orme's  Head 
(Caernarvon)    .        .  673 

Point  of  Aire  (Flint)    . 

Formby  Point  (Lanca- 
shire) 

St  Bees  Head  (Cum- 
berland) .        .        .  333 


It 


»» 


»« 


» 


Surface  of  Land. — The  high  grounds  of  England  and 
Wales  lie  principally  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  No  . 
tracts  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  mountainous,  and  few 
heights  that  exceed  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  are  found  within  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  south 
of  the  parallel  of  53**  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  3**  W. 

The  most  elevated  portions  of  England  and  Wales  con- 
stitute four  distinct  regions,  three  of  them  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  western  coast,  and  the  fourth  lying  only  a 
moderate  distance  inland.     These  are : — 

1.  The  Pennine  range,  which  stretches  from  the  border 
of  Scotland  southward  to  the  valley  of  the  Trent. 

2.  The  Cumbrian  Mountains,  which  form  a  well-defined 
group,  situated  within  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  with  the  detached  portion  of  Lancashire 
known  as  Fumess. 

3.  The  Welsh  Mountains,  which  fill  the  greater  part  of 
the  principality  of  Wales. 

4.  The  high  grounds  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which 
stretch  through  the  extreme  south-western  peninsula  of 
England. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  exhibit  a  truly 
mountainous  aspect,  and  present  bolder  features  than  are 
elsewhere  found  in  our  island,  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed. 

1.  The  name  of  Pennine  has  been  applied,  by  genenl  consent^  to  the 
extensive  range  of  high  ground  stretr^kdng  «(ra^  teom  tlie  Cheviot 
-Hills  to  the  district  of  the  Peak,  in  Detbyi^iidi^  ^bsorai^  i^Vsi^^  fsl 
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170  mfles,  and  forming  a  kind  of  iMck-bone  to  a  eonridenble  por* 
tion  of  the  iakad.  The  Pennine  range  does  not  form  a  oontinuoos 
monntain-chain,  bnt  rather  a  succession  of  high  moorlands,  within 
portions  of  which  are  rounded  masses  of  hill  that  rise  aboye  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  whole.  The  breadth  of  the  moorland  region  is  con- 
sidezaUe,  the  high  grounds  which  line  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
border  being  in  some  parts  as  much  as  forty  miles  across  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west  In  their  northwardly  portion,  how- 
ever, the  hills  exhibit  more  the  character  of  a  diTidiog  ridge,  and 
the  high  ground  is  of  narrower  limits. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  are  a  part  of  the  high  grounds  which  spread 
over  sonthem  Scotland.  Their  highest  elevation,  Cheviot,  a  round- 
topped  mountain  on  the  border  of  Northumberland  and  Bozburgh- 
■hire,  is  2,668  feet  in  altitude.  The  Pennine  range  has  its  com- 
mencement from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
stretches  thence  to  the  southward.  A  partial  depression  occurs 
aboot  the  line  of  the  65th  parallel,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  high 
grounds  nowhere  exhibit  any  material  depression  until  they  sink 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Trent. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  elevations  which  belong  to  the  Pen- 
nine range  (&om  north  to  south)  are  the  following :  — 


EHhope    Law  (North- 
umberland)     .        .2,196  feet 

Collier  Law  (Durham)  1,685    „ 

Cross   Fell    (Cumber- 
land)      .        .        .  2,927    „ 

Mickle     Fen     (York- 

shire)      .         .        .  2,680     „ 

Nine  Standards  (West- 
moreland)       .        .  2,136    „ 

Water     Crag     (York- 
shire)      .        .        .  2,187    „ 

The    Calf  (Westmore- 
land)       .        .        .  2,188    „ 

Shunnor    Fell    (York- 
shire)      .        .        .  2,329    „ 

wad  Boar  Fell  (West- 
moreland)      .        .  2,327    „ 

Cam  Fen  (Yorkshire)  2,245    „ 

Whemside  (Yorkshire)  2,384     „ 

Ingleborough      (York- 
shire)     .        .        .  2,373    „ 

Pen.y-gent(YorkBhire)  2,270    „ 

Fountain's  FeU  (York- 
shire)     .        .        .  2,}^    „ 

CroasFell  the  bigbest  point  of  the  range,  is  near  the  border  oi 


Eye  Loaf  (Yorkshire)  1,796  feet 

Great  Whemside 
(Yorkshire)    .        .  2,310 

Pendle   Hin   (Lanca- 
shire)    .        .        .  1,816 

Boulsworth  Hin  (Lan- 
cashire) .        .        .  1,689 

Whittle  Hin  (Lanca- 
shire)     .        .        .  1,629 

Bivington  Pike  (Lan- 
cashire) .        .        •  1,546 

Blackstone  Edge 
(Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire) .        .        .  1,923 

Holme   Moss   (York- 
shire and  Cheshire)  1,869 

Einderscout,       Peak 
(Derbyshire)  .        .  1,981 

Lord's     Seat,      Peak 
(Derbyshire)   .        .1,816 

Axe-edge  HUl,    Peak 

(Derbyshire)   .         .  1,809    „ 

Weaver  Hm  (Staflford- 
j     shire)      .        .        .  1,154 
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CnmlTerUitd  and  Dariuni,  aod  inelndM  the  sonrcea  of  tlie  8obA 
l^e  and  the  Teea,  both  of  them  flowing  into  the  Oemun  Ocean. 
Whanunde,  laglsborongh,  Fen-y-gent,  and  Pandle,  Bt^joiD  tlie  Talby 
of  the  BibbU,  vhieh  flows  towaidi  the  wntem  coast  The  PennuM 
nngc^  indeed,  inctndes  throughout  the  watenhed  between  the  eastem 
•nd  weatem  seaa,  though  the  dividing  liae  doea  not  alwayi  wineida 
vith  that  of  the  highest  eleratjona. 

The  PeaL  (in  DerbyBhirs)  ia  not  an  isolated  bill,  bat  a  re^on  of 
founded  hilh>  and  high  moorlanda,  intenocted  bj  deep  valleys.  Its 
higheet  point  ii  Eiadencoat,  From  the  Peak  aoathwaida,  the  higll 
gionDda  aink  tovaida  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  fanning  several  long 
Tslleya  oc  dalcA,  which  an  watered  by  the  tribatuiea  of  that  rim, 

Oeologieally,  the  Petmine  range  ie  compoeed  entirely  of  ro«kl 
belonging  to  the  carboniferons  aeriea.  Mountain  limestone,  the  low- 
est of  these  in  order  of  ancceeBion,  extends  coatinnoosly  from  the 
border  i^  Scotland  to  the  valleys  of  the  Aiie  and  Kibble  (iodod- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  latter,  aa  fkr  down  aa  the  Deighbourhood  of 
Beaton),  and  reappean  in  the  Peak  district  of  DetbyaUre.  Tbs 
iDtetvening  tract  is  composed  of  millstone-grit,  which  thiooghdit 
boideis  the  higha  limestone  racks  ou  their  eaatero  aide.  Coal  ap> 
peara  in  immediate  contact  with  the  millstone-grit :  —  in  the  north, 
to  the  eastward  (f  the  high  grounds;  in  the  aouth,  upon  either  aidi 
of  them. 

Three  considerable  ooal•fieId^  with  a  tborth  of  much  amallei  area, 
adjoin  the  Pennine  region,  and  include  some  of  its  lowra  elevations. 
These  ale,  the  Horthnmberland  and  Dnrham,  the  Ycvkahiie  and 
Derbyahiie,  the  Idncaahire,  and  the  North  Btaffbrdahiie  (or  Pot- 
teries) eoal-Selda. 

Uany  portions  of  the  Pennine  range  exhibit  cavamons  fomtationa, 
which  are  a  general  charHCteristic  of  the  nonnUin-limeatone  rock*. 
The  &mona  "Devil'B  Cave,"  in  the  Peak,  offers  a  well-known  example, 
^e  Ingleborough  caves  are  another.  The  streams  in  several  in- 
ataneea  disappear  for  a  time  beneath  the  suijkce.  Tbna,  M*.lh»in 
Tarn,  at  the  head  of  the  Aire  valley,  dischargea  itseU^  not  by  a  sop. 
Itee  channel,  bnt  by  mbtonnean  ponagee.  The  river  Nidd  ii 
•wallowed  np  near  Lofthouse.  Streanu  which  gslher  on  tlie  moor- 
land fells  sink  in  many  plocee  into  smaller  holes  of  limeBtone  below, 
or  wind  through  subtenanean  cavems.* 

3.  The  Cumbrian  Uonntuns  form  a  distinct  group,  eonnect«di 
bowever,  with  the  Pennine  chain  by  a  bonarene  range  of  fai^ 
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gvoimd,  wHieh  diridcfl  the  upper  yalleyi  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lnne. 
They  fill  the  chief  part  of  the  pemnenlar  region  which  terminatea  to 
the  west  in  the  high  sandstone  promontory  of  St.  Beea  Head. 
The  prine^ial  eleyationB  belonging  to  the  Cambrian  group  are  :-^ 

Bed  Pike  (Cumber- 
land) .        .        .  2J50feet 

High  Street  (West- 
moreland)   .        .  2,700 

Oriaedale  Pike  (Cum- 
berland)      .        .  2,680 

Coniston   Old   Man 
(Lancashire)         .  2,577 

Hill  Bell  (Westmore- 
land)   .        .        .  2,500 

Langdale  Pikes 

(Westmoreland)    .  2,400 

High  Pike  (Cumber- 
hind)    .        .        .  2,101 

Causey  Pike  (Cum- 
berland)      .        .  2,030 

Black  Combe  (Cum- 
berland)      .        .  1,919 

"Wansfell  (Westmore- 
land) .        .        .  1,590 


Scaw  FeU  (Omaber- 

land)    .        .        .  3,229  feet 

HelTetfjm  (Cnmber- 
land  and  West- 
mofeland) 

Skiddaw  (Cnmber- 
laiid)     • 

Faizfteid  (Wettaoore- 
land)     • 

Great  GaTel  (Cum- 
berland) 

Bow  ¥ed  (Camber- 
land  and  West- 
monland) 

Bydal  Head  (West- 
moreland) * 

Pillar  (Comberland) .  2,893 

Saddleback  (Cumber- 
land)    .  .  2,787 

Oraasmere  (Cumber- 
land)    . 


3,055 
3,022 
2,950 
2,925 

2,9U 
2,910 
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2,766 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Cambrian  group  exhibit  a  more  ragged 
and  truly  mountainous  aspect  than  any  other  part  of  England,  and 
they  snipass  any  other  eleyations  in  altitude.  Scaw  Fell  Pikes, 
the  most  central  point  of  the  system,  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
•RnglfUMJ  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  region  is  found  in  its 
nnmerona  lakes,  which  impart  to  its  sceneiy  a  charm  that  is  in 
general  wanting  elsewhere  in  South  Britain.  The  valleys  of  this 
region,  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  radiate  firom  its  central  point  like 
the  i^K>kes  of  a  wheel,  and  nearly  eveiy  one  of  them  is  the  bed  of  a 
lake. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Cumbrian  group  exhibits  for  the 
most  part  rodu  of  slaty  texture.  These  comprehend  all  the  central 
and  higher  portion  of  this  tract  of  country — that  is,  all  the  moun- 
tain region,  properly  so  called.  These  slaty  rocks  belong  to  the 
l^lnrian  period  of  geologists.  They  are  surrounded  on  evciy  side  by 
sedimentaiy  rocks  of  later  origin,  belonging  principally  to  the  car* 
bonifeious  and  new  red  sandstone  epochs.*    Upon  the  north-west 


*  •*  The  lakes  of  the  north  of  EagHnd  (uyg  Professor  PhilUps^  \\V% 
thoss  ^  ScoUMod,  Wales,  and  some  diatricta  of  Ireland,  are  ailuat«^ 
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there  is  a  coal-field  of  moderate  extent,  which  abuts  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  workable  strata  of  which  dip  beneath  its 
waters.  Iron  ore  of  the  most  valuable  kind  abounds  within  the 
western  portion  of  the  mountain  area.  Veins  of  copper,  lead,  and 
other  minerals,  occur  within  the  same  region.  The  new  red  sand- 
stone  of  the  coast,  from  Whitehaven  southwards  to  St.  Bees  Head, 
is  extensively  quarried  as  building  stone.  A  valuable  mine  of  plum- 
bago, or  black  lead  (properly  graphite),  is  worked  in  the  high  valley 
of  Borrowdalc,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region. 

3.  The  Welsh  Mountains  consist  neither  of  a  single  mountain 
range  nor  a  succession  of  connected  chains.  They  form  rather  an 
extensive  mountaiif  region,  in  some  places  spreading  out  into  high 
plateaus  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  in  others  rising  into  peaks  of 
considerable  elevation,  which  constitute  the  summits  of  broad  masses 
of  highland.  The  highest  elevations  occur  in  general  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  west  coast,  on  which  side  the  mountains  have  a 
more  rapid  slope  than  on  their  eastern  border.  In  South  Wales, 
however,  the  most  considerable  elevations  are  in  ranges  which  ran  in 
an  east  and  west  direction,  and  lie  at  some  distance  inland. 

The  highest  of  the  Welsh  mountains  is  situated  near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  system,  where  the  extensive  mass  of  Snow- 
don  rises  into  three  summits  of  nearly  equal  height,  the  most  elevated 
of  them  3,690  feet  above  the  sea, —  a  greater  elevation  than  is  at- 
tained in  any  part  of  Britain  to  the  southward  of  the  plain  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Snowdon  are  many  summits  which  are  from  2,500  to  above  3,000  feet 
in  height 

About  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  S.  by  £.  of  Snowdon  is  Cader  Idris, 
2,959  feet ;  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  joining  these  two  points  is  an 
extensive  area  of  country,  comprehending  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  Dee,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  even  in  its  lower  portions,  and  in  which 
numerous  high  summits  occur.  The  south-eastern  boundary  of  this 
region  is  formed  by  the  Berwyn  range,  which  bounds  the  valley  of 
the  Dee  on  the  south,  and  in  which  the  highest  summits  vary  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  and  many  rise  above  2,000  feet    The 


among  the  most  ancient  of  the  stratified  rocks,  including  slaty  forma- 
tions with  organic  remains,  and  others  stiU  older,  which  have  nut  as  yet 
yielded  any  fossils.  These  strata  form,  in  a  general  sense,  one  broad 
ragged  dome,  surrounded  on  the  flanks  by  later  deposits  of  old  red 
sandstone,  mountain  limestone,  millstone-gnt,  coal,  and  new  red  tand- 
stono,  "^Gtoiog^  o/Oe  MngUik  Laktu 
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ooontiy  lying  between  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  Berwyn  MUb  and 
the  high  maas  of  Snowdon,  embracing  the  chief  part  of  Merioneth- 
shire, presents  the  most  yaried  sur&ce  in  Wales.  The  riyers  which 
descend  from  its  western  slope,  fidling  into  Cardigan  Bay,  ran  through 
narrow  yalleys,  and  form  in  their  coarse  a  continual  succession  of 
rapids  and  cataracts.  To  the  southward  of  Cader  Idris  a  similar 
country  extends  along  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay  as  far  as  the  river 
Ystwith. 

In  the  country  which  lies  around  the  eastern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  high  tract  above  described,  the  mountains  are  of  less 
elevation,  though  they  still  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface ; 
but  the  valleys  here  expand  into  greater  breadth,  and  the  Yale 
of  Clwyd,  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name,  is  a  beautiful  and 
liertile  district,  firom  five  to  seven  miles  across.  The  hills  which 
bound  the  east  side  of  this  valley  descend  in  gentle  swellings  and 
undulations  into  the  plain  of  Cheshire.  The  peninsula  of  Caernar- 
von has  a  range  of  hills  —  an  ofEaet  from  the  Snowdon  Mountains  — 
running  through  its  centre,  but  is  low  towards  the  shores  on  either 
side,  except  in  its  southernmost  extremity. 

Plynlimmon  —  a  huge  mountain  with  three  summits,  the  highest 
of  which  rises  to  2,481  feet — lies  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
shore  of  Cardigan  Bay  (lat.  62^  28').  To  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Plynlimmon,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  as  far 
as  a  range  called  the  Epynt  Hills,  is  a  mountain  tract  of  very  deso- 
late character,  which  forms  the  most  extensive  waste  in  Wales.  It 
presents  no  regular  chains,  but  a  succession  of  rounded  hills  and  de- 
pressions, the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  mosses  and  peat, 
resting  upon  clay.  Some  parts  of  it  consist  of  extensive  bogs,  among 
which,  however,  are  scattered  tracts  of  pasture  land,  covered  with 
thin  herbage.  The  peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel.  To  the  east  of 
this  high  and  desolate  tract,  the  country  is  still  hilly ;  but  with  more 
gentle  declivities,  and  interspersed  with  wider  valleys,  which  admit 
of  cultivation.  The  hiUs  of  Radnor  Forest  are  2,163  feet  in  height. 
This  part  of  the  country  has  a  gradual  slope  eastward,  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Severn,  and  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  river  Wye 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  southern  declivities  of  the  Epynt  HlUs  are  divided  by  the 
valley  of  the  Usk  fit>m  the  extensive  range  of  the  Black  Mountain, 
or  Forest  Fawr,  which  contains  the  highest  summits  in  South  Wales. 
The  mountains  of  this  range  are  too  steep  and  rocky  to  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, but  are  in  general  covered  with  herbage,  and  afford  good 
sheep-walks.  They  derive  their  epithet  of '  Black '  from  the  dark 
appearance  presented  by  the  heath  when  out  of  blossom,  and  t\\e 
drearr  hlscknees  of  their  general  aspect.     The  highest  summit  oi  \iift 
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chain,  called  the  Van  or  Beacon  of  Brecknock  (a  few  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  that  name),  is  2,862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea. 

To  the  south  of  the  Forest  Fawr  are  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan, 
which  form  an  extensive  and  wide-spread  region,  stretching  out 
in  various  directions ;  these,  though  not  so  elevated  as  the  hills  far- 
ther north,  present  a  more  mountainous  aspect,  from  the  steepness 
of  their  declivities,  the  narrowness  of  the  valleys,  and  the  pointed 
peaks  and  narrow  ridges  with  which  the  upper  parts  are  crowned. 
Between  the  southern  edge  of  this  mountain  tract  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  extends  the  Piain  or  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  an  undulating 
district,  intersected  bj  hills  of  gradual  slope  and  small  elevation : 
thi^  plain  extends  on  the  east  into  the  adjacent  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, where  it  forms  a  low,  flat  tract  near  the  coast,  and  is  only 
pfMerved  from  the  inundations  of  the  sea  by  embankments  of  great 
extent.     This  level  region  is  extremely  fertile. 

To  the  west  of  the  Plain  of  Glamorgan,  the  country  ac^'acent  to 
the  coasts  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  extending  for  some 
miles  inland,  has  a  gently  undulating  surface.  Around  the  northern 
shores  of  Caermarthen  Bay  are  some  low,  marshy  tracts,  of  consider- 
able extent  The  peninsula  of  Gower,  situated  between  Swansea 
Bay  and  the  estuary  called  Buny  Kiver,  is  chiefly  level,  and  re- 
sembles the  Plain  of  Glamorgan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Welsh  mountains  consists  of  rocks 
which  geologists  know  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations, 
and  is  composed  of  hard  limestones  and  shales,  with  variously 
coloured  sandstones.  The  Lower  Silurian  strata  occupy  all  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  mountain  region ;  these  are  fre- 
quently of  slaty  texture,  and  slate  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of 
this  tract,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth. 
The  only  metallic  ores  which  occur  in  these  rocks  are  lead  and 
cobalt^  both  in  small  quantities,  and  also  copper,  towards  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  principality.  But  both  at  the  north-eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  mountain  region  are  extensive  formations 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  in  which  are  valuable  mineral  deposits, 
including  coal  and  iron,  and  also  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  other 
metals. 

Among  the  principal  summits  within  the  Welsh  mountain  region 
are:  — 


Snowdon  (Caernar- 
von)     .        .        .  3,590  feet 

Camedd  Llewellyn 
(Caernarvon)         ,  3,469    », 


Cader  Idris  (Merio- 
neth)   .        .       .  2,959  feet 

Arran  Mowddy  (Me- 
rioncitlL)         »        .  2,955   ,| 
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IfbdShiabod  (Caer- 
narTDn)  .  2,878  feet 

BeAoone  of  Bieeknock  2,862    „ 

Camedd-j-Filiast 
(Mezioneth        and 
I>enbigh)       • 

Airenig   (Merionetli)  2,816 

Cradle  (Brecknock)  .  2,660 

Bhinoff  Fawr  (Merio- 
neth)    .        •        .  2,345 


It 


tt 


Hynlimmon    (Cardi- 
gan    and     Mont- 
gomery)        .        .  2,481  feet 
Radnor  Forest  .        .  2,163 
Precelly  (Pembroke) .  1,767 
Tregaron  (Cardigan) .  1,747 
Blawrenge         (Mon- 
mouth) «        .        .  1,720 
Penmaen-mawr  (Caer- 
narvon).       .        •  1,540 


It 


It 


It 


It 


tt 


4.  The  high  gronnda  of  Deron  and  Cornwall  are  divided  from  the 
region  of  the  Welsh  Monntaina  by  the  broad  estuaiy  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  They  comprehend,  in  the  north  of  Devonshire  (and 
partly  within  ^e  adjacent  county  of  Somerset)  the  tract  known  as 
Exmoor;  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Devon,  the  extensive  plateau  of 
Dartmoor;  and,  in  Cornwall,  a  prolonged  succetaion  of  high  moor- 
lands which  stretch  through  the  whole  length  of  that  county, 
terminating  only  in  the  promontories  of  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's 
End. 

The  principal  elevations  within  this  part  of  England  are :  —  ' 


On  Exmoor,  Dunkeiy  Beacon  (Somersetshire) 


1,668  feet 


On  Dartmoor :  Yes  Tor 2,050 

AmicombeHill 2,000 

NewlakeHill 1,925 

Cawsand  Beacon 1,792 

BippinTor 1,549 

Butterton  Hill 1,203 

Comiah  Heights :  Brown  Willy 1,364 

Bough  Tor 1,296 

ToberTor 1,127 

Sharp  Point  Tor       ....  1,200 

TrewarthaTor         ....  1,050 

Hensbarrow 1,027 


)t 


)« 


It 


It 


tt 


It 


It 


It 


It 


It 


It 
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Dartmoor,  which  constitutes  the  main  mass  of  the  Devonshire  high- 
lands, forms  a  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  extending  about  twenty-two 
miles  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  fourteen  miles  from  east 
to  west.  Granite  rock  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  region,  and  the 
principal  elevations  consist  of  huge  masses  of  the  same  materiaL 
The  highest  point  of  Dartmoor,  Yes  Tor,  is  near  its  northern  ex** 
tremity  (three  miles  S.  of  Oakhampton).  Amicombe  Hill  is  between 
two  and  three  mDat  to  the  soatbward ;  Cawsaad  is  fuither  to  tlhft 
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east  and  north.  The  most  elevated  portions  of  the  moor  are  fonn^ 
towards  its  northern  and  north-western  extremity.  The  general  ele- 
vation of  the  higher  portion  of  the  mountain  plain  is  probably  np 
wards  of  1,200  feet  The  steepest  ascent  to  the  moimtain  region  ii 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivers  on  that  side  flow  through  deep  an(] 
narrow  valleys. 

The  high  surface  of  Dartmoor  is  a  wild  and  in  most  parts  a  bairei 
tract,  with  very  little  grass,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  places  boggy. 
The  granite  is  extensively  quarried  for  building-stone.  The  slat^ 
rocks  which  extend  around  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  Dart- 
moor (constituting  what  geologists  know  as  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion) are  rich  in  mineral  productions,  including  tin,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  other  metals  in  smaller  quantities 
Excellent  limestone  for  building  purposes,  and  also  beautiful  veined 
marbles,  are  worked  in  many  places,  chiefly  near  the  south  coast, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor  Bay. 

The  river  Tamar,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  divides  the  highlands  of  Dartmoor  firom  the  elevated 
maizes  of  the  latter  county,  the  higher  portions  of  which  consist  also 
of  granite.  The  Comwh  Highlands  stretch  through  the  entire  extent 
of  the  county,  not  forming  a  connected  mountain  chain,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  wide-spread  moorlands.  The  most  extensive,  and  also  the 
highest,  of  these  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  Dartmoor :  it  containc 
the  hill  called  Brown  Willy,  1,364  feet  in  height.  The  high 
grani^  plain  upon  which  this  is  situated  extends  about  ten  milee 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
has  an  average  height  of  about  800  feet  It  is  a  dreary  waste,  without 
trees,  and,  like  Dartmoor,  has  a  boggy  soil.  The  bottoms  of  th€ 
valleys  are  covered  with  bogs,  in  many  places  more  than  12  feet 
deep,  the  lower  part  of  which  contolidates  into  peat. 

In  the  more  southern  part  of  Cornwall,  the  highlands  are  ol 
narrower  extent,  and  form  a  single  axis,  which  has  a  rapid  slope 
towards  the  sea  on  either  side.  Hensbarrow,  near  St  Austell,  is  1,027 
feet  high.  In  the  extreme  south-west  peninsula,  between  St  Ives 
and  Mount's  Bays,  the  mountains  form  several  elevated  masses, 
vaiying  from  600  to  800  feet  in  height  and  granite  diffi  form  the 
high  promontory  of  the  Land's  End.  The  more  eastern  peninsula, 
which  terminates  in  the  Lizard,  is  composed  of  serpentine,  a  lock  ol 
volcanic  origin. 

The  Cornish  highlands  are  the  chief  seat  of  produce  of  tin  and 

copper,  the  principal  mines  of  which  are  situated  in  the  western 

part  of  the  county,  in  the  district  between  St  Austell  and  the 

X^nd*8 End:  the  mineB  chiefly  occur  at  the  pom\a -vVcs^  V}kiA  Vks^ 

limeatonea  and  claj  slates  are  intersected  Vf  t)li«  ^graauL\,«  tm^ 
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Lead  it  alto  worked,  but  not  to  any  great  extent    Granite  is  ex- 
teofliTely  qnanied. 


The  higli  regions  above  described,  stretcliiiig,  as  they 
do  with  little  interruption,  from  north  to  south  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  South  Britain,  exercised  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  British  histoiy  a  highly  important 
influence  over  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  th^  were  long  divided  politically 
from  the  rest  of  the  island. 


The  hills  found  in  other  parts  of  England  are  in  gene- 
ral of  greatly  inferior  altitude  to  the  regions  above 
described.  They  impart  diversity  of  sur&ce,  however,  to 
many  parts  of  the  island,  especially  to  some  of  the  northern, 
midland,  western,  and  southern  counties.  These  lesser 
elevations  may  be  arranged  (with  reference  merely  to 
geographical  position)  under  four  headings : — 

1.  The  hilly  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north- 
eastern coast,  between  the  Tees  and  the  Wash. 

2.  The  high  groimds  which  intervene  between  the  Wash 
and  the  course  of  the  Thames. 

3.  The  hills  which  adjoin  on  either  hand  the  valley  of 
the  Severn. 

4.  The  hiUs  lying  southward  of  the  Thames,  between 
that  river  and  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  with  the  adjacent 
high  grounds  to  the  westward,  as  &r  as  the  valley  of  the 
£x. 

1.  The  first  of  these  regions  comprehends  the  North  York  Moors, 
vith  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Among  theee  are 
the  following  elevations :  — 

North  YoriL Moors:  Botton  Head  . 

Loosehoe  Hill 
Black  Hambleton  . 
Boseberry  Topping 

York  Wolds :  Wilton  Beacon 

Between  these  tracts  of  high  ground  and  the  heights  of  the  Pen- 
Bine  zange»  iher»  intervenes  the  extensive  plain  of  York.    T\ie 


1,489  feet 
1,404   „ 
1,246   „ 
1,022   „ 

809   „ 
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York  Moors,  and  also  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  York  Wolds, 
approach  close  to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  chief  part 
of  their  extent,  however,  the  Wolds  are  divided  from  the  sea  b j  a  low 
tract  known  as  Holdemess.  The  Wolds  of  Lincoln  are  similarly 
divided  from  the  sea  by  an  intervening  tract  of  low  country. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  North  York  Moors  belong  geologically 
to  the  oolitic  series :  these  are  succeeded,  on  their  lower  extensions, 
by  limestones  of  the  lias  period. 

The  Wolds,  both  of  York  and  Lincoln,  consist  entirely  of  chalk. 
Speeton  Cliff)  on  the  shore  of  Filey  Bay,  is  the  most  northwardly 
extremity  of  the  chalk  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  coast-line  of  England. 

2.  The  high  grounds  between  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wash  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  comprehend — 

The  Chntem  Hills. 

The  East- Anglian  Heights. 

The  Middlesex  and  Essex  Heights. 

The  Chiltem  Hills  are  a  range  of  high  chalk  downs,  which  stretch 
in  a  north-eastwardly  direction  £rom  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (in 
the  bend  of  the  river  which  occurs  between  Henley  and  Wallingford) 
through  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  and  into  Hertford- 
shire. Thence  the  chalk  is  prolonged  (in  the  same  general  direction 
of  north-east,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  towns  of  New- 
market and  Cambridge)  through  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  till  it  terminates  at  Hunstanton  Cliff,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wash.  It  is  to  the  northward  prolongation  of  the  Chiltem 
range  that  the  name  of  East- Anglian  Heights  is,  for  the  sake  of  a 
general  designation,  applied.  Among  the  highest  elevations  in  this  * 
prolonged  range  are  Kensworth  Hill,  in  the  NW.  of  Hertford- 
shire, 904  feet,  and  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  903  feet  The  Gog-Magog 
Hills  (to  the  SE.  of  the  town  of  Cambridge)  are  only  302  feet  high. 

The  Middlesex  and  Essex  Heights  comprehend  the  detached 
high  grounds  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  London — as  the  hills  of 
Harrow,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate — ^with  those  that  stretch  through 
the  middle  portion  of  Essex  (from  the  banks  of  the  Lea  and  Boding, 
through  Hainault  and  Epping  Forests,  and  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colchester).  The  elevation  of  these  heights  is  inconsider- 
able, but  they  impart  much  diversity  of  surface  to  the  district 
which  they  traverse.  Langdon  Hill,  in  Essex  (SR  of  Brentwood), 
reaches  620  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  Highgate  Hi]]  is 
426  feet,  of  Hampstead  430  feet 

3,  The  river  Severn  runs,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course, 
tbroi^h  the  high  x«glon  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  deriving  itQ  hea4 
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witen  fiom  PlyiilimmoiL  After  leaTing  the  motmtain  region 
(shortly  before  it  enters  the  Shropshire  plain),  it  flows  through  a 
TsQej  of  considerable  breadth,  bounded  on  either  side  bj  detached 
tracts  of  hig^  ground. 

Among  the  high  groonds  which  adjoin  the  Tslley  of  the  Seyem 
and  its  estoaiy  are :  — 


On  the  west. 

Long  Mjnd  (Shropshire). 
CarMoc  Hills  (Shropshire). 
Wenlock  Edge  (Shropshire). 
Clee  Hills  (Suonhire). 
Abberlej  Hills(  Worcestershire), 
Malrem  Hills  fWoreester 

and  HerefordV. 
Dean  Forest  (GloaeeBtershire). 


On  the  east. 

The  Wrekin  (Shropshire). 
Clent  Hills  (Worcestersmre). 
Lickej  Hills  (Worcestershire), 
Edge  Hills  (Oxford  and  War- 
wick). 
Cotswold  Hills  (Gloucestershire)^ 
Mendip  Hills  ^Somerset). 
Polden  Hills  (Somenet). 
Quantock  Hills  (Somenet). 


The  ground  which  bounds  the  Tallej  of  the  Serem  to  the  eastward 
is  generallj  of  inconsiderable  height  in  its  northern  part,  but  rises 
into  hills  further  to  the  southward.  The  Wrekin  (to  the  south-east 
of  Shrewsbury)  is  a  detached  eminence,  1,320  feet  in  height.  The 
Clent  Hills  (in  the  KE.  part  of  Worcestershire)  are  1,007  feet  in 
elevation ;  the  lickey  Hills,  fiirther  to  the  southward,  are  about  800 
feet.  The  Edge  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwick, 
shire,  towards  the  south-western  limit  of  the  central  plain  of 
Eng^d,  are  826  feet  East  of  the  yalley  of  the  lower  Sevem 
is  ^e  porolonged  oolitic  range  of  the  CotewM  HUU,  the  highest 
of  which,  —  Cleeye  Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  —  is  1,134  feet.  The 
Cotswold  Hills  (which  derive  their  name  £rom  the  ancient  sheep- 
oots  formed  on  the  hiUs  or  wolds)  terminate  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Avon  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  the  former  of  which  cities  they  sur- 
round in  a  beautiful  amphitheatre:  Lansdown  Hill,  to  the  north  of 
Bath,  is  813  feet  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Bristol,  is  Dundry  Hill,  an  isolated  eininence  belonging 
to  the  same  formation  as  the  Cotswolds,  790  feet  high. 

The  Yalley  of  the  Severn  is  a  continuation  of  the  plain  country 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and,  together  with  that  tract,  completely 
divides  the  mountains  of  Wales  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Its 
western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  high  ground  connected  with 
Wenlock  Edge  and  the  elevations  of  the  Clee  Hills,  in  Shropshire — 
the  Malvern  HOls,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire —  and  the  hilly  district  of  Dean  Forest,  further  to  the  south. 

The  ranges  of  high  ground  which  occupy  the  western  paxt  oi 
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Shropshire,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Severn  Talley,  exhibit  mndi 
diversity  of  aspect  The  Breidden  Hills  (adjoining  the  extzeme 
western  border  of  Shropshire,  but  chiefly  within  Montgomeiyshiie) 
reach  1,199  feet.  These  hills  immediately  adjoin,  to  the  eastward, 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Severn,  by  which  they  are  divided  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  To  the  east  and  south-eastward  of  the  Breid* 
den  Hills  and  their  connected  heights  succeed  the  Stiper  Stones,  the 
Long  Mynd,  the  Caradoc  Hills,  and  the  prolonged  ridge  of  Wen- 
lock  Edge,  the  three  former  lying  in  tbe  general  direction  of  N.  and 
S.,  the  last-named  in  that  of  NE.  and  SW.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Long  Mynd  reaches  1,674  feet,  and  the  Caradoc  Hilla  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Church  Stretton)  1,200  feet. 

The  Clee  Hills  rise  to  1,805  feet  Hereford  Beacon,  the  highest  point 
of  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  1,444  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Malvern  Hilli 
form  a  continuous  but  narrow  range,  nine  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south :  on  the  east  they 
rise  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  level  of  the  valley,  but  on  the 
west  their  ascent  is  more  gradual,  and  the  country  exhibita  in  that 
direction  a  succession  of  low  hills  for  the  distance  of  some  miles. 

The  high  tract  of  Dean  Forest  has  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  undulating  table-land,  in  some  parts  bleak  and 
bare,  in  others  yielding  a  short  grass  well  adapted  for  sheep-pai^- 
turage.  The  wooded  part  consists  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  which 
formerly  supplied  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  timber. 

4.  The  portion  of  England  lying  south  of  the  Thames,  and  em- 
bracing the  extensive  tract  of  country  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  valley  of  the  Devonshire  Ex,  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  prolonged  ranges  of  chalk  downs  which 
stretch  through  the  larger  portion  of  ita  extent 

The  chalk  of  the  southern  coimties  forms  two  well-marked  lines 
of  elevation,  distinguished  respectively  as  the  North  and  South 
Downs.  The  North  Downs  stretch  from  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Dover,  through  Kent  and  Surrey,  into  the  north  of  Hampshire. 
The  South  Downs  extend  from  Beachy  Head  westward  along  the 
coast  of  Sussex  and  thence  through  the  middle  part  of  Hampshire 
(past  Winchester)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbuiy.  Both  ranges 
consist  throughout  of  chalk. 

In  the  east  part  of  Kent,  the  chalk  tract  of  the  North  Dowm 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  breadth ;  but  in  advancing  westward, 
it  gradually  assumes  more  of  the  character  of  a  single  ridge.  The 
elevation  of  the  hill  upon  which  Dover  Castle  stands,  on  the  north* 
east-side  of  the  town  of  Dover,  is  469  feet :  the  hills  near  Holling- 
botzm,  east  of  Maidstone,  exceed  600  feet:  Botley  Hill,  on  the 
borden  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  is  880  feet.    lid\)ki'HJSi,^^l  l«fi3(^\i 
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tbe  tooth-irest  of  Dorkiiig,  in  Sorrey,  and  also  Hind  Head,  fhrther 
westward,  are  separated  from  the  range  of  downs  by  a  slight  de- 
pression :  neither  of  these  two  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation.  To 
the  west  of  Guildford,  the  high  lands  form  a  narrow  ridge,  which 
has  the  name  of  the  Hog's  Back,  and  runs  westward  in  an  unbroken 
line,  for  a  distance  of  6^  miles,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham  : 
the  high  road  between  these  places  rons  on  the  topof  the  ridge.  In 
the  north-west  comer  of  Hampshire,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire, 
are  Higfadere  Beacon,  900  feet,  and  Inkpen  Beacon,  1,011  feet,  the 
Utter  of  which  is  the  highest  chalk  hill  in  the  island. 

The  eonntzy  on  the  north  side  of  the  range  above  traced  has  a 
gradual  slope  towards  the  yalley  of  the  Thames,  exhibiting  for  the 
most  part  a  Taried  and  nndolating  surface,  with  ronnded  hills  and 
eleTated  downs,  as  the  high  grounds  about  Epsom,  and  also  Ban- 
stead  Downs,  in  the  north  of  Surrey ;  and  Bagshot  Heath,  ftirther 
westward,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 

From  Beachy  Head,  which  consists  of  chalk  difb  664  feet  high, 
the  South  Dcwng  run  near  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  as  far 
west  as  Brighton,  whence  they  diyerge  inland,  leaving  between 
their  base  and  the  sea  a  tract  of  undulating  suiface,  which 
gradually  increases  in  breadth  as  the  hills  stretch  fkrther  west. 
Ditchling  Beacon  (six  miles  to  the  north  of  Brighton)  is  814  feet 
hig^ ;  Books  Hill  Beacon  (four  miles  north  of  Chichester),  702  feet ; 
and  Butser  Hill  (near  Petersfield,  in  Hampshire),  882  feet.  A 
tnuDsrerse  ridge  of  chalk,  called  the  Alton  Hills,  runs  northward  from 
Butser  Hill,  and  connects  the  South  with  the  North  Downs. 

A  oonaiderable  part  of  the  district  interrening  between  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  embracing  the  south-west  portion  of  Kent  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  is  called  the  Weald,  from 
the  ancient  Saxon  name  for  wood.  This  was  formerly  an  immense 
forest,  inhabited  by  swine  and  deer,  and  it  still  includes  some  ex- 
tensire  woodlands ;  but  the  greater  part  is  now  under  cultivation, 
and  is  a  highly  fertile  tract  of  country,  the  principal  seat  of  tho 
hop-culture. 

Neither  the  North  nor  the  South  Downs  form  continuous  ridges,^ 
but,  like  the  chalk  elevations  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  are  in 
several  places  cut  through  by  river-valleys.  The  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  which  flow  on  the  one  side  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  those  which  in  another  direction  join  the  ba^in  of 
the  Thames,  is  found  in  a  range  of  heights  intermediate  between, 
the  North  and  South  Downa,  and  belonging  to  a  distinct  forma^ 
tion, — that  called  the  Wealden  (from  the  district  of  the  Weald, 
above  mentioned),  which  toanata  of  rarioua  days  and  sands.  T\i» 
chain  of  the  WmUiem  I&^A^  commences  near  Folkestone  (to  tk% 
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south-west  of  Dover),  and  extends  through  the  mmih  part  of 
Kent,  and  nearly  along  the  northern  borden  of  Sussei,  where 
it  forms  the  high  ground  of  Ashdown  and  Tilgate  Forests.  Some 
parts  of  this  range  are  from  600  to  800  feet  high :  Crowboroogh 
Beacon,  on  Ashdown  Forest,  is  804  feet. 

In  the  south  part  of  Kent,  adjacent  to  Dunge  Ness,  is  a  maishj 
tract,  called  Komney  Marsh,  a  large  portion  of  which  consists  of 
land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  presenred  from  its  inundations  bj 
artificial  means. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Wiltshire,  and  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Avon,  is  Salisbury  Plain,  a  tract  of  high  undulating 
country,  which  extends  about  20  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
15  from  north  to  south.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  and  wood- 
less district,  covered  with  a  short  thin  grass,  and  only  admitting  of 
cultivation  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  by  which  it  is  crossed. 
The  mean  height  of  Salisbury  Plain  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea  ia 
perhaps  from  500  to  600  feet.  The  Marlborough  Downs,  a  similar 
tract,  adjoin  Salisbuzy  Plain  on  the  north,  and  stretdi  eastward  into 
the  a<]yacent  county  of  Berkshire,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

The  high  grounds  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Marlborough  Downa 
belong  to  the  chalk  formation,  and  are  united  on  the  east  with  the 
ranges  of  the  North  and  South  Downs ;  on  the  north-east  they  are 
only  divided  by  the  course  of  the  Thames  from  the  chalk  of  the 
CbUtem  and  East-Anglian  Hills,  already  described.  The  basin  of 
the  lower  Thames  forms  a  deposit  of  clay,  which  is  thus  inter- 
mediate  between  two  great  lines  of  cretaceous  formations. 

The  chalk  of  Salisbury  Plain  is  prolonged  to  the  south-west, 
through  the  northern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  as  ftu*  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beaminster,  in  that  county.  The  continuous  range  of  high 
ground  which  the  chalk  downs  here  form  has  sometimes  been  design 
nated  the  Dorset  Heights.  Horn  Hill,  near  Beaminster,  is  the 
western  extremity  of  the  chalk  formation.  From  Horn  Hill  a  range 
of  chalk  heights  runs  eastward,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
through  the  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  it  terminatea 
in  the  diA  of  Ballard  Down,  opposite  the  Needles,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  fifteen  nules  further  to  the  east  A  line  of  chalk  hills  extends 
Ijirough  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  the  Needles,  on  the 
west,  to  Culver  Cli£^  on  the  east  side :  the  highest  point  of  this, 
Motteston  Down,  is  698  f^t ;  but  St  Catherine's  HiU,  in  a  detached 
range  near  the  south  point  of  the  island,  is  830  feet  in  height,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island. 

The  chalk  ranges  of  the  South  Downs  and  tiieir  western  prolonga- 

tioD  tbrou^  Donetshire,  on  the  one  aide,  and  those  of  the  Purbeek 

Mejgbte  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  cm  the  o^es^  laiak  ^OKkft^m^  ^  vd 
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eMUaath  htmn  ei  day,  which  emhiaees  the  loath  part  of  Hampshire, 
with  the  a(^aeellt  pMtiona  of  Soflsez  and  Borsetehive,  as  well  as  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wig^t  Towards  the  eastern  part 
«f  this  hasin  ii  Povtsdown,  an  isolated  masa  of  ehalk,  447  ibet 
high.  In  its  central  part»  between  the  A^on  and  the  estnaiy  of 
Sonthanytoar  Waten^  is  the  high  traet  of  the  New  Forest,  a  wooded 
dia(zict»  which^  siq^iliea  abondanoe  of  oak  and  other  timber. 

From  the  soatii-westem  extremity  of  Salisbmy  Flain,  a  sncoession 
of  high  grounds  (not  forming,  however,  an  j  oontinnons  range  of  great 
extent)  may  be  traced  westward  along  the  borders  of  Somersetshire, 
diTidii]^  that  eoonl^  from  the  ac^oining  oonnties  of  Dorset  and 
Devon.  A  portion  of  these  have  been  already  spoken  o^  under  the 
name  of  the  Dorset  Heights.  Further  to  the  westward  are  the 
BiackiemtiMUU,  on  the  bordera  of  Somerset  and  Deron,  which  form 
the  soothsm  bonndaiy  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton. 

In  the  moat  western  part  of  Somerset,  and  the  north  of  Devon- 
ahin^  is  Srmeor,  a  high  trsd  of  land  of  considerable  extent,  which 
meaames  about  20  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  12  from  north 
to  south.  Dunkeiy  Beacon,  its  highest  point,  is  1,706  feet  abore  the 
sea.  The  higher  portions  of  Exmoor  contain  peat  swamps  of  many 
acres  in  extent :  it  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  except  on  the  banks 
of  the  riTulets  by  idiich  it  is  watered^  and  which  chiefly  belong  to 
the  Talley  of  the  Ex.  The  whole  tract  forms  an  extensive  sheep- 
pasture. 

The  hig^  grounds  of  Exmoor,  the  Blackdown  and  Dorset  Hills, 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  Marlborough  Downs,  with  the  southern  and 
smrfh-eastem  riopes  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  enclose  on  three  sides  a 
eonaidecmble  taraet  of  country,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  watered  by  rivera  which  flow  into  that  estuar)'. 
The  limits  ci  this  tract  nearly  ooinoide  with  those  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  which  has  great  yariety  of  surface. 

In  the  north  part  of  Someisetshire  are  the  Mendip  Hills^  which 
am  in  a  general  direction  of  east  and  west :  their  top  forms  a  high 
istC,  with  a  rapid  slope  on  either  side.  The  highest  of  the  Mendip 
Hills  is  1,100  feet;  thej  belong  chiefly  to  the  mountain-limpstone 
fixmation,  and  contain  lead  and  calamine,  as  well  as  copper,  man- 
ganese, and  ochre. 

To  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  Mendip  Hills  is  Breni  Marshy 
a  low  tract  of  land,  which  is  naturally  an  immense  swamp,  but  ha.s 
been  much  improved  by  draining.-  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  poat, 
which  furnishes  fuel  to  the  inhabitants.  South  of  this  marsliy 
district  are  the  PMm  BilUf  a  range  of  trifling  elevation ;  and 
west,  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  mUey  of  the  Paarret,  l\\e 
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Quantock  Hills,  the  highest  parte  of  which  are  1,270  feet  in  deratioiL 
The  Quantock  HiUs  are  separated  from  the  Blackdown  Hilla  hy  the 
Vale  of  Taunton,  a  highly  fertile  tract 

The  most  eastern  part  of  Devonshire,  with  the  ac^acent  poition  of 
the  county  of  Dorset,  extending  westward  from  the  termination  of 
the  chalk  ranges,  is  a  hilly  tract,  in  which  are  some  ranges  of  high 
land,  of  small  extent;  these  stretch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Blackdown  Hills  to  the  sea-coast,  and  fill  up  the  tract  watered  by 
the  rivers  Axe  and  Otter.  Fillesdon  Pen,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  Dorset,  is  934  feet  high. 

The  south-western  extremity  of  England  forms  a  peninsular 
region,  the  high  grounds  of  which  are  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
island  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Ex  and  Tawe, — the  former  flow- 
ing into  the  English  Channel,  the  latter  into  Barnstaple  Bay,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  town  of  Exeter  to  Baggy  Head,  on  the  north  side  of  Barnstaple 
Bay,  marks  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  high  lands  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  which  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  part  of 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Trent. 


Plains  and  Valleys. — The  most  extensive  area  of  per- 
fectly level  ground  in  the  island  is  found  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  adjoining  the  shores  of  the  Wash.  This 
is  the  tract  known  as  the  district  of  the  Fens,  from  the 
marshy  aspect  which  formerly  distinguished  it,  when  un- 
reclaimed by  culture.  Some  tracts  of  like  description,  but 
of  much  smaller  extent,  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  plains  and  valleys  which  elsewhere  alternate  with  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  island  are  hj  no  means  flat  or  monotonous 
in  aspect,  but  present  almost  throughout  that  pleasing 
variety  of  undulating  sur&ce  which  is  the  general  charac-* 
teristic  of  English  scenery. 

For  the  sake  of  precise  description,  we  may  enumerate 
the  following  as  the  principal  plains  and  valleys  within  the 
southern  half  of  Britain : — 


1.  The  York  Plain. 

2.  The  Cumbrian  Plain. 

3.  The  Cheshire  PUin. 

4.  The  Vullejr  of  the  Severn. 
S.  The  JPlain  of  GflamoigaiL 


6.  The  Central  Phiin. 

7.  The  Fen  District 

8.  The  Eastern  Pkin. 

9.  Thft  Valley  of  the  Thames. 

i    10.  TVx«DWtnfi^^\:KMNK«iS^ 
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L  7%e  PEom  or  Vafe  of  York  slopes  eastward  from  the  Iiigh 
gioiiiids  of  the  Pennine  chain  towards  the  Gennan  Ocean.  Onlj  its 
northwaidlj  portion,  however,  reaches  the  sea :  in  its  middle  and 
pontliward  diyisions  the  Moorlands  and  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Wolds  of  Lincoln,  limit  the  plain  to  the  eastward,  and  divide  it  from 
the  ocean.  In  its  furthest  limits,  the  extent  of  the  plain  is  upwards 
of  160  miles  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  East  and  west, 
it  measures  about  30  miles  across,  in  a  line  with  the  city  of  York, 
hat  fhrther  south,  under  the  parallel  of  the  Humber — its  widest 
portion  —  expands  to  a  breadth  of  4^  miles.  That  portion  of  the 
plain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Tees  (within  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland)  is  narrowed  by  the  near  approach 
whidi  the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  chain  there  make  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gennan  Ocean. 

The  York  Plain  includes  one  of  the  most  extensive  river-yalle^ri 
in  the  island — that  formed  by  the  united  strcams  of  the  Ouse  and 
the  Trent,  and  within  the  very  heart  of  which,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  the  ancient  city  of  York  is  situated.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  rivers  Tees,  Wear,  and  Tyne,  also  fall  within  its  limits,  to  the 
northward. 

The  western  division  of  this  extensive  plain  belongs,  geologically, 
to  the  carboniferous  system,  all  three  members  of  which  —  moun- 
tain limestone,  millstone-grit,  and  ooal-measures  —  are  largely  de- 
veloped within  its  limits.  The  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  range, 
by  which  it  is  bordered  on  the  west,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  millstone-grit  and  the  coal-measures 
are^ceeeded  to  the  eastward  by  a  narrow  belt  of  magnesian 
limestone^  which  runs  (in  the  direction  of  north  and  south)  through 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  plain,  and  within  the  limits  of  which 
«re  worked  numerous  quarries  of  good  building-stone.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds a  somewhat  broader  belt  of  new  red  sandstone.  The  eastern 
limits  of  the  plain  are  marked  by  the  oolitic  limestones  of  the  North 
York  Moors,  and  the  chalk  of  the  Wolds. 

The  extensive  plain  above  described  includes  two  considerable 
eoal-Jlelds  —  one  within  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham (where  the  plain  reaches  on  the  east  to  the  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean),  the  other  stretching  through  the  West  Biding  of 
Yo^hire  and  into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham. 

2.  The  tract  here  distinguished  as  the  Cumbrian  Plain  adjoins 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  includes  the  broader  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.    The  greatest  dimensions  are  east  and 
west,  in  which  direction  the  plain  meoBureB  about  30  miles  acroaa. 
^EhA  \uS\b  OB  Itf  ea0teni  Mide  riae  with  A  steep  ascent. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  plain  belongs  to  the  new  red  aandirtoiie 
formation.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  bj  a  belt  of  augneauyi 
limestone.  The  tract  immediately  adjoining  the  head  of  tha  Mwmj 
Firth  is  loar  and  mossj.  This  fonos  the  wett-^nown  Solwaf  Xoai^ 
part  of  which  fjEdla  within  the  Scotch  border. 

8.  The  Cheshire  PUan  comprehends,  together  with  the  middlci  and 
western  portions  of  the  connty  of  that  name,  a  large  part  of  ths 
adjoining  connty  of  Lanoaster,  including  t^e  coast  distriet  from 
Horecambe  Bay  southward,  and  all  the  tract  watered  by  the  auddle 
and  bwer  portions  of  the  Mersey.  The  plain  conntiy  is  limited  to 
a  mere  narrow  strip  al(»)g  the  northerly  portion  of  tiie  Laneaahira 
coast,  but  in  the  south  of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  acy'acent  county  of 
Chester,  it  has  a  breadth  of  from  80  to  36  miles. 

Tertiary  formations  immediately  adjoin  the  Lancashire  ooaat,  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  Cheshire  plain  belongs  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation.  Vast  beds  of  rock-salt,  and  also  brine-springi^ 
occur  within  the  valley  of  the  river  Weaver,  the  most  eonaideraUia 
affluent  of  the  Mersey.  The  southward  portion  of  Lancadiire  in« 
dudes  an  extensive  coal-field,  whidi  extends  from  the  plain  eonnby 
over  the  high  moorlands  belonging  to  the  Pennine  chain. 

4.  The  VaJUey  of  the  Severn  (limiting  the  term  to  the  country 
watered  by  that  river  after  it  haa  issued  from  the  mountain  region) 
forms  a  southwardly  continuation  of  the  Cheshire  Plain.  Together 
with  that  tract,  it  completely  divides  the  mountains  of  Wales  from 
the  rest  of  the  island.  The  broadest  portion  of  the  Severn  Yalley 
JB  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  it  measnrea  about 
15  miles  across.  But  its  breadth  is  much  more  limited  in  the  chief 
part  of  its  extent,  hj  the  closer  approach  of  the  high  grounds  upom 
either  side. 

Portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Severn  are  locally  distinguished  aa 
the  Vale  of  Worcester,  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley.  The  last-mentioned  of  these  lies  wholly  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  in  its  lower  course,  and  stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  Cota- 
wold  HiUs.  The  Vale  of  Evesham,  which  opens  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Severn  <hi  the  eastward,  is  watered  by  the  Upper  Avon.  These 
valleys  are  throughout  distinguished  by  great  natural  beauty,  and 
uniformly  possess  a  rich  and  fertile  soiL 

Ha  predominant  geological  feature  of  the  region  is  new  red  sand- 
stone, bordered  on  the  east  by  limestone  of  the  lias  period,  and  on 
the  west  by  old  red  sandstone.  The  Shrewsbury,  Coalbrook  Dale, 
Dean  Forest,  and  Bristol  coal-fielda,  fall  either  within  or  immediately 
a^acent  to  its  limits. 

A  TheIVamo/Crkmorffan{oTYtlibiA(3AaBii!tt^^ 
termed)  atretcbm  Along  the  wxt^hmo,  tkharaa  <:&  t^'linitU^^^aaDsufiL 
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lor  ft  length  of  ftbore  40  miles,  and  with  a  breadth,  in  its  widest 
part,  of  abovt  10  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating 
regkm.  The  eastward  continuation  of  the  plain,  extending  from  Gla- 
m.oargaa  into  the  adjoining  connty  of  Monmonth,  is  low  and  flat  near 
the  eoast,  and  is  only  preserred  from  inundation  by  artificial  means. 
This  strictly  level  tract  is  a  region  of  gpreat  natural  fertility. 

6.  The  term  *'  Oentral  FUdn "  may  be  used  to  designate  that 
portion  of  England  whioh  indudes  the  larger  number  of  the  midland 
counties,  embracing  in  4«he  direction  of  north  and  south  the  country 
which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Thames  Valley,  and  reaching  east  and  west  from  the  hills  that 
border  the  Severn  Valley  to  the  low  grounds  of  the  Fen  district. 
This  is  not  a  YtrrA  plain,  but  rather  a  moderately  elevated  and 
Undulating  region,  without  any  prominently  marked  variety  of  sur- 
£iee.  Many  of  the  principal  rivers  of  England  have  their  origin 
ia  this  district,  which,  however,  exhibits  no  well-defined  line  of 
watershed,  and  is  devoid  of  any  striking  feature  of  superficial  con- 
tour. Its  average  elevation  varies  from  200  to  400  feet :  the  town 
of  Buckingham  is  265  ft.,— Northampton,  274  ft.,— Oakham,  362 
ft.,  —  Leicester,  326  ft.,~  and  Birmingham,  349  ft.,  above  the  sea. 
The  tract  between  the  sources  of  the  Welland  and  the  Nen,  which 
flow  into  the  Wash, — the  Avon,  which  runs  past  Stratford  and 
Evesham  into  the  Severn, — and  the  Soar,  which  belongs  to  the 
bann  of  the  Trent, -^  has  perhaps  the  greatest  average  elevation. 
The  sources  of  all  these  rivers  are  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other 
— those  of  the  Welland  and  the  Avon  less  than  three  miles  apart ; 
the  Ouse,  and  some  of  the  tributaries  of  ^  the  Thames,  have  their 
origin  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  same  region. 

Three  detached  coal-fields  occur  in  the  central  plain,  in  the  neigh- 
bonriioods  of  Coventry,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  Dudley,  all  situated 
towards  its  notthem  and  western  portion ;  the  last  is  of  the  greatest 
extent,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  iron  manufacture. 

7.  The  District  of  the  Fens  embraces  the  low  tract  lying  round 
the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  formed,  in  a  natural  state,  a  vast  fenny  or  swampy  region,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  formerly  covered,  at  least  at  intervals, 
by  the  sea.  It  extends  over  parts  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  —  the  first- 
named  of  them  including  the  larger  portion  of  its  area.  Geogra- 
phically, the  low  tract  which  intervenes  between  the  Lincolnshire 
Wolds  and  the  sea,  with  the  district  of  Holdemess,  to  the  north  of 
tiie  Homber,  and  the  low  grounds  which  border  that  river  up  to  l\i<& 
confluence  of  the  ^Trent  tmd  the  OusCf  belong  to  the  same  region. 

Jhe  £mujj  nature  of  ibis  extensive  tract  of  country  waa  due  to  ita 
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almost  perfect  level,  which  gave  no  sufficient  ontfall  to  the  waten* 
The  substratum  of  the  Fen  district  consists  of  stiff  clay,  upon 
which  is  a  coyering  of  earth  and  accumulated  vegetable  matter: 
many  parts  of  it  are  now  very  fertile,  but  have  only  been  rendered 
80  by  immense  outlay  of  money,  and  the  drainage  of  the  whole  region 
is  still  imperfect.*  In  the  western  part  of  the  Fens  there  were  for- 
merly some  extensive  shallow  lakes  or  meres,  which  owed  their 
origin  to  the  accumulation  of  water  from  the  flatness  of  the  whole 
district,  and  the  consequent  want  of  outfalL  The  largest  of  these 
was  Whittlesea  Mere,  which  exceeded  two  miles  in  length :  it  has 
within  a  recent  period  been  drained,  and  an  area  of  above  1,600 
acres  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

8.  The  Eastern  Fiain  of  England  is  the  generally  level  tract 
which  extends  between  the  district  of  the  Fens  and  the  shores  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  the  larger  portion  of  which  countiei 
&lls  within  its  limits.  Greologically,  this  tract  is  divided  between  the 
cretaceous  and  the  tertiary  formations,  together  with,  on  portions  of 
the  coast^  masses  of  drift,  and  other  rocks  of  recent  or  post-tertiaiy 
origin. 

The  chalk  of  this  part  of  England  begins  on  the  north  at  Hun- 
stanton Clif^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wash,  and  extends  thenoe 
without  any  break  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames.t    Chalk  forms  the 

*  A  larffe  portion  of  the  Fen  country  is  commonlv  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Beofoni  Level,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ^£aii  of  Bedford  hav- 
ing formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  its  drainage,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  drainage  was  originally  effected  by  means  of  windmills, 
after  the  practice  common  in  Holland,  and  the  water  therebv  raised 
into  artificial  channels  afid  carried  off'  to  the  sea ;  steam-enfonet  are 
now  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  most  swampy  regi<m,  and 
that  which  has  caused  the  greatest  expense  in  drainage,  belongs  to  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Ouse  and  Nen,  and  the  low  grounds  about  March, 
Wisbeach,  and  Whittlesea.  The  earliest  reclaimers  of  the  soil  in  this 
district  were  the  Romans,  whose  causeways,  stretching  across  the  marsh- 
land, are  still  traceable.  Next  after  them,  the  Saxons  (whose  ibmier 
abodes,  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Friesland,  had  made  them  intimately 
ftimiliar  with  such  conditions  of  nature)  laboured  in  the  same  work. 
Religious  recluses  settled,  in  numerous  instances,  upon  reed-giown 
islands  which  rose  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  fens,  and 
found  a  safe  retreat  in  such  spots.  Ely,  Croyland,  Thomey,  Ramsay,  and 
other  abbeys,  were  so  situated.  Canute,  sailinfi:  in  his  ships  over  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  listened  to  the  monks  of  Ely  singing.  The  district, 
however,  for  centuries  after  those  tiroes,  and  down  even  to  a  recent 
period,  remained  for  the  most  part  a  swampy  wilderness,  and  nnhealtbv 
vapours  rose  everywhere  fVoro  the  damp  soil.  Ague  and  fever  abounded 
and  an  ague-stroke  was  familiarly  known  in  the  Fens  as  **  an  arrest  by 
the  imiUff  of  marsh  land.**  (Ltwt  of  tk$  EmupmrM,  by  Samuel  Smikt : 
London,  1861.) 
t  See  mte,  p,  80, 
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Mtbaoil  tfaionc^  man  than  two-thirds  of  the  axea  of  Noifelk  and 
Sofiolk.  An  iiT^golar  line  drawn  trom  the  neighbonriiood  of  Cromer, 
on  the  Norfolk  ooaat»  past  Norwich,  to  the  riyer  Orwell,  above 
Ipswich,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Lea,  below  Hertford, 
divides  the  chalk  ftom  the  day  of  the  London  basin  and  the  *'  crag  "  * 
of  the  eastern  coast  Upon  the  coasts  both  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
the  estuaries  of  the  streams  are  bordered  by  alluvial  matter,  consist- 
ing of  day,  gravel,  and  boulders,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
"drift" 

9.  The  VaUejf  of  ike  Thames  stretches  back  from  the  extensive 
estoaiy  of  that  river  to  within  less  than  30  miles  of  the  western 
coast,  and  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  high  grounds  described 
in  a  preceding  page.t  These  grounds  nowhere  reach  any  consider- 
able height  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  excepting 
in  the  bend  which  it  makes  some  miles  above  Beading,  where  the 
chalk  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  abuts  upon  the  stream. 

Thib  lower  portion  of  the  Thames  valley  coincides  with  the  exten- 
sive deposit  of  days  and  sands,  known  geologically  as  the  London 
day.  This  attains  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  spreads  over  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  county  of 
Essex.  Above  London  its  breadth  gradually  lessens,  and  it  becomes 
lost  in  the  chalk  within  the  western  part  of  Berkshire.^  Fresh-water 
deposits  border  the  clay  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Thames  estuary, 
upon  either  side.  Above  Abingdon,  the  course  of  the  Thames  is 
thzoog^  the  various  deposits  which  bdong  to  the  oolitic  limestone 
group. 

10.  The  Disiriet  of  the  Weald  indudes  parts  of  the  counties  of 
'Ejput,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  It  is  an  extensive  plain  or  valley,  en- 
dosed  on  three  sides  —  the  north,  west  <u^d  south — by  the  high 
grounds  of  the  chalk.  The  range  of  ground  described  under  the  name 
of  the  Wealden  Heights  (p.  33)  intersects  it  in  the  direction  of 
east  sod  west  and  forms  the  line  of  division,  or  watershed,  between 
the  stzeams  that  join  the  Thames  and  those  that  flow  into  the 
"Knffi^h  Channel 

Geologically,  the  tract  of  the  Weald  represents  an  extensive 

*  The  term  *  crag  **  is  sppUed  to  a  shelly  deposit  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravet  bdooging  to  the  older  divinons  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  ex* 
tcnshrely  devdoped  in  this  part  of  England. 

f  See  omte,  pp.  M,  33. 

I  The  day  reappears  in  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  covers  an  exten- 
sive area  in  that  county,  stretching  along  the  line  of  the  southern  coast 
from  the  neighboarbood  of  Brighton  on  the  east  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
(Dorsetshire)  go  the  west    It  TncJadee  a/i  the  northern  division  of  Ux^ 
Isle  of  Wijght    Thir  dMf  bamn  is  completelx  endosed  by  the  chalk. 
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eetoaiy,  withio  which  were  dq)Osited  xramerooB  plants  and  *"^"*^V 
that  were  among  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  older  a^jacoit  for- 
mations,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  now  found  mixed  with  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  marine  origin.  Fresh-water  shells  also  occur 
within  its  limits.  The  name  of  "the  Wealden  group"  has  been 
given  to  the  yariously  coloured  days,  sands,  shelly  limestonei^  and 
shales,  which  belong  to  this  eztensiye  area. 

Some  of  the  less  extensiye  valleys  of  England  and 
Wales  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  list  These  fixrm 
part,  in  several  instances,  of  the  laiger  tracts  of  ground 
already  noticed : — 


Vale  of  Aylesbury,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Vale  of  Elackmore,  in  Dorset- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Bonowdale,  in  Cumberland. 

Vale  of  Catmoss,  in  Rutlandshire. 

Vale  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire. 

Dovedale,  in  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

Vale  of  Evesham,  in  Worcester- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Gloucester,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Llanbeins,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Llangollen,  in  Denbigh- 
shire. 


Vale  of  Lorton,  in  Cumbeiiand. 

Vale  of  Pewsey,  in  Wiltshire. 

Vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yoricshira. 

Vale  of  Bed  Horse,  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

Kibblesdale,  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire. 

Swaledale,  in  Yorkshire. 

Vale  of  St.  John,  in  Cumberland. 

Vale  of  Taunton,  in  Somerset. 

Teeedale,  in  Durham  and  York- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire. 

Weaidale,  in  Durham. 

Wensleydale,  in  Yoikshire. 

Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  Berk- 
shire. 

Vale  of  Worcester,  in  Worcester- 
shire. 


Islands. — The  islands  which  adjoin  the  coasts  of  Eogland 
and  Wales  are  much  less  numerous  than  thoie  belonging 
to  North  Britain.  Several  of  them  lie  so  nearly  adjacent 
to  the  mainland  as  almost  to  form  a  portion  of  it,  and  theil' 
insularity  is  scarcely  noticeable  upon  an  ordinary  map,  unless 
of  large  scale.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  MaUi 
Anglesey,  and  Wight,  the  three  largest  of  the  number ;  nor 
with  the  group  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chumel.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
now  only  divided  from  the  mBOiilaxid  q£  Eje!a\>V)  ^Cb^ix^^ 
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Sloiir  Mod  a  omow  d&et  by  that  itream,  the  division 
jDnoerfy  mvdi  more  complete  than  is  at  present  the 


The  Isuc  or  Mah  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  eqoi- 
•difllaDft  between  the  three  diyisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
-—  Engla&d,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  rather 
noarcr  to  ^e  Scotch  than  to  the  English  coast.  Man  is  now 
reckoned  to  England,  though  not  belonging  to  either  of  the 
ETigiiah  counties,  nor  having  any  direct  re{»«Bentation  in 
the  In^perial  parliament.  Long  a  distinct  kingdom,  it  has 
adU  flome  peculiar  political  privil^gea. 

The  ncnrthem  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  distant  30 
miles  (in  direct  measure)  from  St.  Bees  Head,  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberland.  From  Burrow  Head,  on  the  ooaat  of 
T^gtown,  Scotland,  it  is  18  mUes  distant,  and  from  the  MuU 
of  Galloway  25  miles.  The  Tide  of  Man  measures  30  miles 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about 
10  miles;  its  area  is  220  square  miles  (56,960  hectares). 
The  interior  of  this  island  is  high,  a  range  of  hills  numing 
through  it  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction ;  the  most  elevated 
«am(mit,  called  Sneafield,  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  2,004  ieet  in 
height.  Its  extreme  northern  portion  is  low,  and  consists  of 
tertiary  formations.  Owing  to  the  central  position  of  this 
iidand,  all  the  different  portions  of  the  British  Ardiipelago, 
—  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, —  can  be  seen 
from  its  hills  in  clear  weather. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  rich  in  its  mineral  productions,  which 
embrace  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  manganese,  as  well 
as  good  slate  and  building  stone.  The  lead  ore  is  that 
chiefly  worked,  and  copper,  iron,  and  tin,  to  a  smaller 
extent.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  island,  about  140  square 
mika  are  fit  for  tiUage,  the  remainder  consisting  of  hill, 
common,  and  waste  land.  The  Calf  of  Man  is  a  small 
rocky  island  off  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  larger 
island :  some  sheep  are  reared,  and  turnips  grown,  on  its 
rarikce. 
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The  Isle  of  Anglesey  (with  Holyhead  Island,  whidi 
adjoins  it  on  the  west)  forms  one  of  the  Welsh  oounties. 
Anglesey  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Menai 
Strait:  it  measures  20  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  22  miles  from  east  to  west;  and,  including 
the  adjacent  island  of  Holyhead,  has  an  area  of  302 
square  miles  (78,218  hectares).  The  surface  of  Anglesey 
is  generally  level,  with  a  few  gentle  risings:  in  the 
northern  part,  the  Parys  Mountain  reaches  473  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  island  is  rich  in  mineral  productions, 
and  copper  ore  is  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur&ce, 
forming,  in  some  places,  a  mass  or  bed  of  considerable 
thickness.  In  the  Parys  mountain,  both  copper  and  lead 
ores  are  abundant,  and  also  sulphate  of  copper  and  native 
sulphur.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  there  is  a  small 
but  productive  coal-field. 

Holyhead  Island  (on  which  is  the  town  of  Holyhead) 
is  elevated  in  its  north-western  part,  the  highest  point 
being  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is 
united  to  Anglesey  by  two  long  embankments,  over  which 
the  coach-road,  and  also  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head railway,  are  carried. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  lies  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
channel  called  the  Solent  This  channel  measures,  in  its 
narrower  portion  to  the  westward,  about  3  miles  across : 
its  eastern  and  broader  part,  which  is  known  as  Spithead,  is 
above  4  miles  wide. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  measures  23  miles  in  its  extreme 
dimensions  east  and  west,  and  13  miles  from  north  to 
south.  Its  superficial  area  is  135  square  miles  (34,965 
hectares).  Its  sur&ce  is*  beautifully  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  the  higher  points  of  the  land,  in  the  centre  and 
south  of  the  island,  reaching  altitudes  of  above  seven  and 
ei^ht  hundred  feet.* 

*  See  tmUf  p.  fti. 
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The  Isle  of  Wight  pofBesses  great  diyersity  of  geological 
ibnnadozi.  The  northern  half  belongs  to  the  claj  basin  of 
the  opposite  coast:  the  middle  and  south  of  die  island 
consist  prindpallj  of  cretaceous  rocks,  divided  bj  a  narrow 
band  of  Wealden  sand.  The  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
extends  in  a  direct  line  throngh  the  greatest  length  of  the 
island,  from  Culver  Giff,  nearly  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
to  Preshwater  Bay,  at  its  opposite  extreme.  The  well- 
known  rocks  called  '^  the  Needles  *'  are  the  westernmost  ex> 
tremity  of  the  chalk. 

The  smaller  islets  adjoining  the  English  coast  are : — 

On  the  east,  within  the  German  Ocean. 

Holy  lelandy  or  Lindisfame;  the  little  group  of  the 
Fern  Islands,  and  the  small  island  of  Coquet ;  all  belonging 
to  Xorthimiberland.  Lindis&me  is  joined  to  the  mainland, 
at  low  water,  by  a  broad  expanse  of  sand.  It  measures  nine 
miles  in  circumfoence,  and  contains  1,020  acres  (about  1| 
square  miles).  The  soil  of  one  half  the  island  is  little  better 
than  sand,  and  is  stocked  with  rabbits :  the  other  half  is 
under  cultivation.  The  Fern  group  includes  seventeen 
rocky  inlets.  Coquet  Island  lies  off  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name. 

Mersea,  Wallsea,  Foulness,  and  Canvey  Islands,  all  of 
which  furm  part  of  the  Essex  coast,  and  are  only  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  narrow  creeks.  All  these  islands  are 
low  and  £at ;  they  possess  a  fertile  soil.  Canvey  is  within 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames :  the  others  line  the  coast 
between  Shoebury  Ness  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colne. 

Thanet  and  Sheppey,  both  of  which  belong  to  Kent. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  Thanet  is  the  promontory  of  the 
North  Foreland,  formed  by  the  chalk  cliffs  which  line  this 
portion  of  the  coast     The  Isle  of  Thanet  has  an  area  of 
about  40  square  miles.      The  main  channel  of  the  river 
Stour  bounds  it  on  the  south:   a  branch  of  tibia  nvet 
—  now  a  mere  ditcb,  but  formerly  a  wide  etream,  VnoTni 
M  the  tjver  Waataim— forma  ita  western  limiU     1\^^ 
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Stream  was  ancientlj  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  large  vessels. 

Sheppey  adjoins  the  estuary  of  the  Medway ;  it  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  principal  channel  of  that  river 
on  the  west,  and  by  a  branch  of  it,  called  the  East  Swale, 
upon  the  south.  Sheppey  is  9  miles  long  by  3  broady 
and  has  an  area  of  about  33  square  miies.  It  i&  of  tertiaiy 
formation.  The  cliffs  on  its  north  coast  abound  in  pyrites, 
from  which  copperas  is  extracted.  The  south  part  of  the 
island  is  low  and  marshy. 

On  the  south  coast,  within  the  English  Channel. 

Portsea,  Hayling,  and  Thomey  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  and  nearly  fronting  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  These  are  formed  by  arms  of  the  sea  which 
indent  tlie  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  penetrate  for'some 
miles  into  the  interior.  The  bay  to  the  west  of  Portsea 
Island  forms  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  that  to  the  east  (be- 
tween Portsea  and  Hayling  Islands)  is  Langston  ]^urbour. 
East  of  Hayling  is  Chichester  Harbour. 

Porttiea  Island  has  the  town  of  Portsmouth  at  its  south- 
western extremity  :  it  is  only  divided  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  creek.  The  channel  which  divides  Hayling 
Island  from  tlie  mainland  is  (at  high  water)  nearly  half  a 
mile  across.  Portsea  and  Hayling  Islands  front  the  open 
waters  of  the  Channel.  Thomey  Island,  which  is-  of 
smaller  size,  is  enclosed  within  the  estuary  which  limits 
Hayling  Island  on  the  cast. 

Purbeck  and  Portland  Islands  are  portions  of  the  Dorset- 
shire coast.  Both  are  in  reality  peninsulas.  The  Isle  of 
Portland  (the  termination  of  which  forms  Portland  Bill)  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  singular  ridge  of  shingle, 
10  miles  long,  composed  of  loose  rounded  stones,  and 
known  as  the  ChesU  Bank. 

Drake's  Island  is  a  bold  rock,  within  the  broader  portion 
ofPfymouih  Sound. 
jZ^  jEIddi/stone  (on  which  ia  a  w«\i-\nicriniLX\^^'cvMM5S^  Sa 
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a  rock  lying  SW.  from  PlTmouth  Soundy  and  distant  9 
miles  from  the  aitraace  of  liiat  estuaiy. 

On  the  west,  within  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Walnsjfj  and  a  few  smaller  adjacent  inlets,  lie  near  the 
coast  of  FumesB  (Lancashire),  off  the  west  side  of  More- 
cambe  Bay.  Walney  is  8  miles  long  bj  less  than  half 
a  mile  broad :  it  consists  of  moss  or  peat,  and  is  so  low  as 
to  be  at  times  nearly  inundated  by  the  tide.  Old  Barrow 
Island,  Peel  Island,  Foulney  Iskmd,  and  a  few  of  still 
smaller  size,  are  aitiiated  between  Walney  and  tibe  main- 
land. 

Bardsey  Island,  nearly  2  miles  long,  is  off  the  south- 
westem  octremify  of  Gaanarvonshire,  near  tibe  headland  of 
Braich-y-Pwll.  A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  is  the 
little  group  of  St.  TudwaWs  Islands. 

Ramsey  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Skomer 
and  Skokham  Islands,  with  Grrasholm,  are  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  same  bay,  near  St.  Anne's  Head. 

Caldy  Island  is  off  the  western  entrance  of  Caermarthen 
BsBf,  near  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire. 

Lundy  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Devon,  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  broader  portion  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  11 
miles  distant  from  Hartland  Point.  It  is  a  mass  of  granite, 
2  milea  long,  and  rising  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Scilly  Islands,  a  numerous  group  of  islets  and 
rocks,  lie  30  miles  distant  from  the  Land's  End,  and  to 
the  SW.  of  that  promontory.  They  have  together  an  area 
oT  about  4,000  acres  (between  6  and  7  square  miles). 
St.  Mary,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  8  miles  in 
drctmiference.  Only  six  of  the  group  iare  inhabited :  the 
crops  grown  ore  potatoes,  barley,  peas,  and  oats.  Cattle 
are  reared  on  the  islands,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  fishing. 

RiVEBSi^ — ^Most  cf  the  hager  riven  of  Britain  diacTiarg^ 
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into  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  This 
results  from  the  &ct  of  the  higher  grounds  being  found 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  western  coast. 
The  general  slope  of  the  whole  island  is  directed  from 
west  to  east.  An  important  exception  to  this  truth  is  pre- 
sented  in  the  case  of  the  Severn,  which  is  second  in 
length  amongst  the  rivers  of  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  area  of  its  basin.  The  Severn, 
however,  has  at  first  an  eastwardlj  course,  and  rounds 
the  moimtain-region  of  Wales  before  it  turns  towards 
the  western  sea.  Of  other  exceptions,  the  two  most  note* 
worthy  are  the  Mersey,  in  South  Britain,  and  the  Clyde, 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  island.  These,  however, 
though  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  are  inferior  to  many  other  streams  in  lesgth. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  watershed  between  the 
river-basins  of  the  opposite  seas  is  formed  by  ground  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  coincides  with  the  principal  axis 
of  the  Pennine  chain.  But  in  the  central,  southern,  and 
eastern  parts,  the  watersheds  are  of  trifling  height,  and  can 
sometimes  only  be  traced  with  difficulty,  the  head-waters 
of  the  opposite  streams  frequently  approaching  within  a 
short  distance  of  one  another.  Neither  the  ranges  of  the 
Chiltem  Hills,  nor  those  of  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
form  lines  of  watershed,  but  are  broken  through  by 
niunerous  river- valleys.  The  entire  drainage  of  the  Wel^ 
mountain  system  belongs  to  the  western  seas,  the  waters  of 
the  longer  slope  flowing  to  the  SE.  and  NE.  by  the  vaUeys 
of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  and  those  of  the  shorter  and 
more  rapid  declivity  into  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales,  commencing 
on  the  east  coast,  from  north  to  south,  and  proceeding  roiind 
the  island,  are  the  following : — 

On  the  east  side,  the  Aln,  the  Coquet^  the  Wansbeck^ 

the  Bfyth,  the  Tyne,  the   Wear^  the   Tees,  the  Esk,  the 

^umder  (the  last  formed  by  tlie  ^uxxoVioii  oi  VDci^  0\>sbft  ^sod 
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Trent):  the  WUhamy  the  Welkmd,  the  Nen,  and  the 
Great  Otise,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  estuary  of  the  Wash ; 
the  Tarty  the  Blythe^  the  Alde^  the  Deben,  the  Orwell j  the 
Stour,  the  CciM,  the  Blachwater^  and  the  Crouch -^  the 
J%am««,  which  forms  at  its  mouth  a  broad  estuaiy,  and 
Fecdres  die  waters  of  the  Medwatf;  and  another  river 
Stourj  which  flows  through  the  county  of  Kent,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  on  the  coast  intervening  between  the  North 
and  South  Forelands.  All  of  these  rivers  flow  into  the 
German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea. 

On  the  south  coast  the  rivers  have  mostly  short  courses : 
amongst  them  are  the  Hother,  the  Ouse  (of  Sussex),  the 
Adur^  the  Arufij  the  Itchin,  the  Anton,  the  Avon  (of  Salis- 
bury), the  Stour  (of  Dorsetshire),  the  Frame,  the  Axe,  the 
Otter,  the  Ex,  the  Teign,  the  Dart,  the  Plym,  the  Tavy, 
the  Tamar,  the  Fowey,  and  the  Fal,  The  three  most  con- 
nderable  amongst  them  are  the  Salisbury  Avon,  the  Ex, 
and  the  Tamar.  All  the  rivers  of  the  south  coast  flow  into 
the  English  ChanneL 

On  the  west  side  the  Camel  (or  Alaii)  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Torridge  and  the  Tawe  into  Barn- 
staple Bay;  the  Parret,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  the  Taff,  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Bristol  Channel;  the  Neath  and  the  Tawe,  into 
Swansea  Bay ;  the  Towy,  into  Caermarthen  Bay ;  the 
Teify,  into  Cardigan  Bay;  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  the 
Mersey,  the  Ribble,  the  Lane,  the  Kent,  the  Duddon,  and 
the  Derwent,  into  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  Eden,  into  the  head 
of  the  Solway  Firth. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
itreams,  by  which  evexy  part  of  the  island  is  watered :  these 
may  be  best  learnt  by  attentive  study  of  the  Map. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  lengths  and  areas  of 
drainage  of  the  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  names  of  their  chief  tributaries,  extent  of  navi- 
gation, and  other  particizlATs; 
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Rivers  flowing  into  the  Oerman  Ocean, 


Tyne 

Weat 
Tees 


Humber{5^^t 


Witham 

Welland 

Nen 

Onse  (Great) 


Yare 


/ 


Length 

in 
Miles 


73 

70 
95 


1601 
180  J 


89 

72 

99 

156 


70 


/ 


Area  of 
Bacin  In 
|.  Eng. 
lUea 


1100 

460 
744 


9550 


1050 

708 

1155 

2960 


1180 


Extent  of  Navigation,  ftc. 


v 


Navigable  to  Newbum,  five 
miles  above  Newcastle. 

Navigable  to  Durham. 

Navigable  to  Stockton. 

The  Ouse  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Swale  and  Yore,  or 
Ure :  the  Swale  is  navigable  to 
Morton  Bridge,  near  Topdiffe ; 
and  the  Ure  to  Ripon.  The 
Ouse  afterwards  receives  the 
Nidd,  the  Wharfe,  the  Derwent, 
the  Aire  (navigable  to  Leeds),  and 
the  Don  (navigable  to  a  few  miles 
below  Sheffield).  The  Calder, 
a  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Aire,  is  navi^ble  to  Wakefield. 

The  Trent  is  navigable  to  Bur- 
ton; its  principal  tributaries  are, 
on  the  left  bank,  the  Dove  and  the 
Derwent  (navigable  to  Derby), 
—  and  on  the  right,  the  Tame, 
and  the  Soar  (navigable  to  Lei- 
cester J. 

Navigable  to  Lincoln. 

Navigable  to  Stamford. 

Navigable  to  Northampton. 

Navigable  to  Bedford. 

The  longest  branch  of  the 
Yare  is  cafied  the  Wensum,  and 
is  navigable  to  Norwich,  a  little 
below  which  town  it  joins  the 
proper  stream  of  the  Yare.  A 
short  distance  above  its  mouth, 
the  Yare  passes  through  the 
small  lake  of  Bre^don  Water,  at 
the  head  of  which  it  is  joined 
by  t\ie  T\Tex'^t!L'<!^Ti^^\siKsi^ble 
to  Biang^'if . 
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Stour  (EfMx) 


Colne 


Blackwiter 


ThsniM 


SUmr(KejU) 


Length 

in 
MUet 


62 


38 


Area  of 
Buhl  In 


430 


200 


{ 


50 


215 


55 


465 


6160 


310 


/ 


Ettent  of  NaTigatkm,  ftc 


The  Stoor  is  naTJgable  to 
Sndbuiy ;  for  some  miks  aboye 
its  mouth  it  fonns  a  consider- 
able estuai^r,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Orwell 
the  riyer  upon  which  Ipswict 
stands.  The  Orwell  is  nayi^bh 
to  Stowmaiket;  aboye  Ipswich  it 
is  called  the  Gipping. 

Nayigable  to  Colchester,  which 
is  also  uie  limit  of  the  tide- water. 

The  Blackwater  is  called  in 
its  upper  course  the  Pant  The 
last  10  mUes  of  its  course  form 
a  tidal  estuary.  At  Maldon,  im- 
mediately aboye  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  the  Blackwater  is  joined 
by  the  Chelmer,  which  has  a 
length  of  87  miles  aboye  the 
junction.  The  Chelmer  is  na- 
yigable to  Chelmsford. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Thames 
is  called  the  Isis :  its  chief  afflu- 
ents are  the  Cherwell,  Thame, 
Colne,  and  Lea,  on  the  fr/t 
bank;  and  the  Kennet,  Wey, 
Mole,  Darcnt,  and  Medway  on 
the  right.  The  main  stream  of 
the  "thames  is  nayigable  to 
Lechlade,  205  miles  aboye  its 
mouth.  The  Medway,  which 
joins  the  Thames  near  its  mouth, 
is  60  miles  in  length,  and  is  navi- 
^blo  to  Penshurst :  by  a  branch 
called  the  East  Swale,  it  encircles 
thelsleofSheppey.  Stoam-boats 
ascend  the  Thames  to  Hampton 
Court,  7  miles  above  Richmond, 
which  latter  place  is  the  limit  of 
the  tide-water. 

Navigable  to  Canterbury:  a 
branch  thrown  oflf  to  the  loft, 
near  its  mouth,  forms,  with  tW 
main  stream,  the  Isle  of  Thanct. 


e2 
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Rivera  flowing  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL 


Parret 


A.Yon{of  Bristol) 


Length 

in 
MUei 


40 


78 


Area  of 
Bailn  In 

}•  Eng. 
lilet. 


660 


900 


Serem 


200 


Wye 


Usk 


148 


76 


'Towj 


I" 


4500 


1650 


650 


620 


Extent  of  KaTigation,  Ac 


The  Pairet  is  joined  on  its 
right  bank  by  the  Yeo,  navigable 
to  Ilcheater;  and  on  the  left 
bank  by  the  Tone,  navigable  to 
Taunton. 

Navigable  to  Bath. 

The  Severn  rises  on  Plinlim- 
mon,  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable at  Welshpool,  163  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary on  the  right  is  the  Teme, 
which  joins  it  below  Worcester : 
on  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by 
the  Vimwy  (on  the  borders  of 
Wales),  the  Tern  (below  Shrews- 
bury), the  Stour  (at  Stourport), 
and  the  Avon  (at  Tewkesbury). 
The  Avon  has  its  origin  in  the 
central  plain  of  England,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Welland  and 
the  Nen ;  it  has  a  length  of  99 
miles,  and  is  navigable  to  Strat- 
ford. Steam-boats  ascend  the 
Severn  to  Gloucester,  which  is 
also  the  limit  of  the  tide-water. 

The  Wye  rises  on  the  SE.  slope 
of  Piinlimmon,  only  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  source  of  the 
Severn,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Hay,  on  the  borders 
of  Wales. 

The  Usk  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Caermaithenshire 
Beacons,  in  the  range  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  the  highest 
ground  of  South  Wales :  it  is 
navigable  only  to  Newport^  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth. 
TYifi  tide  asocn!^  ^JtcA  TftscmsL 
a\x>ve  Caennas^ciii. 
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Rivers  flowing  into  the  English  Channel. 


Ouse 
Anm 

Anton  or  Test 


Length 

in 
Milet 


ATim  {of  SaUs- 
buty) 


FroaM 
£z 

Tamar 


36 

51 

Z5 


70 

43 

68 

66 


Area  of 

Bulnin 


188 
316 

460 


1210 

330  J 
662  . 

600  . 


Extant  oi  Nftvigation,  Ac. 


Nayigable  to  near  Cuckfield. 

NaTigable  to  Houghton  Bridge, 
16  miles  abore  its  month. 

The  Anton  falls  into  the  head 
of  the  estnaiy  called  Southamp- 
ton Water,  which  also  receives 
the  Itchin,  on  which  Winchester 
stands. 

Navigable  to  Salisbury :  near  its 
mouth  it  is  joined  bj  the  Stour, 
which  flows  past  Blandford  and 
Wimbome  Minster,  and  has  a 
course  of  64  miles. 

This  river  forms  at  its  mouth 
the  inlet  of  Poole  Harbour.  It  is 
not  navigable  above  Wareham. 

Navigi^le  to  Topsham,  near 
Exeter. 

Navigable  to  near  Launceston : 
the  Tamar  enters  the  estuary  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  above  which  it 
is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
river  Tavy.  The  Plym  enters 
the  same  estuary. 


Rivers  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea. 


Tafy 


Dae 


Length 

In 
Mile* 


70 


93 


/ 


Area  of 

Basin  in 

iq.  Eng. 

Miles 


400 


{ 


Extent  of  Navigation,  &c. 


860 


/ 


Navigable  to  about  6  miles 
above  Cardigan. 

The  Dee  flows  from  Lake  Bala, 
the  largest  lake  in  Wales :  its 
estuaiy  becomes  at  low  water  a 
mere  muddy  expanse,  through 
which  the  channel  of  the  rivet 
I  I  preserves  an  insignificant  conifte. 
//  The  Dee  is  navigable  to  ChestCT, 
W  to  which  place  tke  tide  ascend 
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Armiof 
Buin  in 
■q.  Eng. 

Milec 


1706 


Ribhle 
Lune 
Kent 
Duddon 


60 
53 
28 
27 


Dorwent 


35 


Eden 


A 


60 


500 
430 
196 
117 


260 


996 


\ 


Extent  of  Narlsition,  Ac 


i 


The  Meraer  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Goyt  and  Etherow, 
both  of  which  flow  from  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Pennine 
chain :  at  its  month  it  e^xaads 
into  a  magnificent  estnary,  na- 
yigable  for  yessels  of  the  largest 
size.  On  the  right  bank  it  re- 
ceives the  Tame  and  the  IrweH; 
on  the  left  side,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Weayer,  which  flows  through  the 
Cheshire  plain,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  deposits  of  rock- 
salt)  and  the  brine-springs,  oc- 
curring in  the  district  which  it 
waters.  The  tide  ascends  the 
Mersey  to  Warrington. 

Navigable  to  Preston. 

Navigable  to  Lancaster. 


TheDerwent  carries  to  the  sea 
the  surplus  waters  of  several  of 
the  lakes  belonging  to  the  Cum- 
brian mountain  region.  The 
drainage  of  the  high  "^llcy  of  Bor- 
rowdale  is  received  into  the  lake 
of  Derwent,  whence  the  river 
flows  into  Bassenthwaite  Lake. 
After  leaving  this,  the  Derwent 
receives  at  Cockermouth  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Cocker,  which  is  the 
outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Cmmmoek, 
Buttermere,  and  Lowes  Water. 
The  Greta,  which  joins  the  Der- 
went near  the  foot  of  Derwent 
Water,  brings  with  it  the  waters 
of  Thirlemere.  The  Derwent 
is  only  navigable  for  a  mile 
above  its  mouth,  which  forms 
tihe  YMsboxa  c^  N?  qtA^xdi^qu^ 
'Saiyi|s|B^A&  \o  C«x\^%«  \ 
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It  hence  appears  Uiat  the  great  estnariee  formed  by  the  Hamber, 
the  Wash,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thamee,  on  the  east  coast,  and  the 
xspper  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  west,  reoeiye  the  greater 
part  of  the  running  waters  of  the  island.  The  united  area  of  the 
riTer^basins  of  the  Wash  (including  the  Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  and 
Ouse)  is  6,833  squiure  miles ;  and  of  the  Severn,  the  Bristol  Avon, 
the  Wje,  and  the  Usk,  jointly  7,700  miles:  if  we  add  to  these  the 
areas  of  the  Humber  and  the  Thames  drainage,  we  hare  a  total 
of  29,243  square  miles,  or  half  the  superficial  extent  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Lakes. — ^The  only  part  of  England  in  which  lakes  are 
nnmeroas  is  the  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  The 
largest  of  thetn,  Windermere,  is  eleven  miles  in  length  and 
cme  mile  in  breadth ;  UUeswater,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is 
eight  miles  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  Coniston,  the  third  in  dimensions,  has  a  length  of  five 
and  a  half  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 

The  smaller  lakes  foimd  in  the  same  region  are  Wast 
Water,  Ennerdale,  Buttermere,  Crummock,  Lowes  Wafer, 
Derwent  Water,  Bassenthwaite,  and  Thirlemere, — all  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  and  NW.  slopes  of  the  mountain  tract : 
Hawes  Water,  which  (as  well  as  UUeswater)  lies  on  the 
N£.  side  of  the  mountains ;  Rydal  Water,  Grassmere,  and 
Esthwaite  Water,  in  the  valleys  opening  towards  the  south, 
which  is  also  the  direction  of  Windermere  and  Coniston. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  long  and  narrow,  or  else  oval-shaped, 
bodies  of  water. 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  Cumbrian  mountain  region  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  Table,  with  their  dimensions, 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  names  of  the  streams 
by  which  their  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  sea. 
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Windermepe  . 

Bydal  Water . 

Grassmere 

Esthwaite      1 
Water  .     J 


ConiBton 

Wast  Water 

Ennerdale 

Buttermere 

Cnxmmock 
Lowes  Water 


Derwent 
Water 


.) 

Bassenthwaite 


Thirlemere 


Ulleswater     . 


a 


UUa 


11 


i 


6* 

H 

3 

3 

li 

3 

i 

2J 


8 


JOitweif  Water  j    2| 


J 

u 

n 


Milet 
1 


i 
i 

i 

i 
i 
i 

i 
i 


i 


Feet 


180 
198 


105 


1 
I 


160 


260 


473 


318 


7U 


Discharged  by  the  riyer 
Leven  into  Morecambe 
Bay. 

Flows  into  Windermere, 
by  river  Bothay. 

Connected  with  Bydal 
Water  by  a  small  stream. 

Flows  into  Windermere, 
by  a  stream  called  Con- 
sey  Beck. 

Flows  by  river  Crake 
into  Morecambe  Bay, 
entering  the  estaair 
formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven. 

Connected  with  the  Irish 
Sea  by  the  river  Irt 

United  with  the  Irish  Sea 
by  the  river  Ehen. 

Flows  by  a  small  Rtream 
into  Crummock  Water. 

Discharged  by  river 
Cocker  into  the  river 
Derwent. 

Connected  by  a  small 
stream  with  Crummock 
Water. 

Connected  with  Bassen- 
thwaite Lake  by  the 
river  Derwent 

Discharges  by  river  Der- 
went mto  the  Irish  Sea. 

A  stream  called  St  John's 
Beck  flows  from  Thirle- 
mere into  the  river 
Greta,  which  joins  the 
Derwent  at  the  foot  of 
Derwent  Water. 

Discharges  by  the  river 
Eamont  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Eden. 

tVier. 
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There  are  also  many  of  nnaller  dimensioiis  than  the  aboye,  some 
of  them  locally  distingoiahed  as  tarns :  many  of  these  are  situ- 
ated at  great  eleyations  among  the  mountains.  Windermere  is  in 
some  paits  240  feet  deep,  and  exceeds  ^y  of  the  others  in  depth, 
excepting  Wast  Water,  which  is  270  feet  in  its  deepest  part  The 
greatest  depth  of  Ulleswater  is  210  feet 

Numenms  waterfiiUs  occur  in  the  lake  district:  the  principal  are 
Scale  Force,  beside  Crummock  Water,  190  feet  high;  Barrow  water- 
fall, 124  feet,  and  Lowdore  waterfEJl,  100  feet,  both  on  the  east  side 
ci  Derwent  Water.  The  riyer  Tees  forms  a  fine  waterfall  (called 
IGcIde  Faree^  69  ft  descent)  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  and 
there  are  also  fidls  in  the  Ure  and  other  riyers  which  haye  their 
origin  in  the  high  districts  of  the  Pennine  mountain-chain.  jSeyend 
sm^  cascades  occur  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Deyonshire. 

The  lai^gest  lake  in  Wales  is  the  Lake  of  Bala,  or  Llyn 
Tegidj  out  of  which  the  riyer  Dee  flows :  it  is  four  miles  long 
and  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  40  feet.  Llyn  Conway^  the  source  of  the  river 
Ckmway,  is  one  mile  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.* 
The  Lakes  o/Llanberris,  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Snowdon 
group  of  moimtains,  consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lake,  of 
which  the  former  is  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
the  latter  one  and  a  half  mile  long,  but  very  narrow.  The 
upper  lake  is  more  than  400  feet  deep.  The  lakes  of  Llan- 
berrifl  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery ;  their 
water  flows  by  the  river  Seiont  into  tiie  Menai  Strait.  Lakes 
are  not  generally  numerous  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
moflt  of  those  which  occur  are  of  small  size. 

The  largest  lake  in  South  Wales  is  Llyn  Safaddu,  or 
Brecknock  Mere  (to  the  SE.  of  the  town  of  Brecknock), 
about  three  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  not  more  than  10 
or  12  feet  in  average  depth.  It  is  situated  in  a  compara- 
tivelj  low  and  level  district. 

Numerous  waterfalls  occur  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Caemaryon,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Car- 
digaOf  which  embrace  the  most  varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
principality.      The  GkusUyn  Cascade,  among  the  Snowdon  group, . 
has  a  ftll  of  800  ft ;  among  the  most  celebrated,  however,  are  the 
&lls  of  the  Uttle  river  Mynach  (which  joins  the  stream,  of  t^Q 
Bheidiol,  iUlii^  iato  Cardigan  Bay),  at  a  spot  called  the  DevVVa 
Badge,  the  tceaajr  aiound  which  ia  in  the  highest  degree  attractive. 
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Forests.  —  England  has  few  forests  of  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  present  daj,  and  the  woodland  districts  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
The  increasing  demand  for  timber,  and  the  growing  ex- 
tension of  cultivation,  have  long  since  led  to  the  disforest* 
ment  of  large  tracts  of  country  once  thickly  covered  with 
wood. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  eztensiTe  forests  in  the  prosent 
day:  — 


New  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 
Alice  Holt  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 
Woolmer  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 
Bere  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 
Dean  Forest,  in  Qloucestershire. 
Whittlebury    Forest,  in  North- 
amptonshire. 
Wychwood    Forest,    in  Oxford- 
shire. 


Salcej  Forest,  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

Sherwood  Forest^  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Delamere  Forest,  in  Cheshire. 

Hainault  (or  Waltham)  Forest, 
in  Essex. 

Epping  Forest,  in  Essex. 

Windsor  Forest,  in  Berkshire. 


Many  tracts  besides  the  above  retain  the  name  of  Forest,  though 
now  in  great  measure  cleared  of  timber,  and  in  some  instances 
wholly  so.*    Among  such  are :  — 


Bothbury  Forest,  in  Northum- 
berland. 

Inglewood  Forest,  in  Cumberland. 

Mtftindiile  Forest,  in  Westmore- 
land. 

Lune  Forest,  in  Yorkshire. 

Stainmoor  Forest,  in  Yorkshire. 

Bowland  Forest,  in  Yorkshire. 

Wyredale  Forest,  in  Lancashire. 

Needwood  Forest,  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

Cannock  Chase,  in  Staffordshire. 


Clun  Forest,  in  Shropshire. 

Chamwood  Forest,  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

Forest  of  Wyre,  in  Worcester- 
shire. 

Forest  of  Arden,  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

Rockingham  Forest,  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

Enfield  Chase,  in  Middlesex. 

St.  Leonard's  Forest,  in  Sussex. 

Tilgate  Forest,  in  Sussex. 


*  In  the  case  of  manv  of  the  tracts  enumerated  above,  there  is  do 
doubt  that  the  progrou  of  enclosure  and  cnltivation  has  gradually  stripped 
of  Uieir  timber  extensive  districts  which,  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  were  covered  with  wood.    But  with  several  of  the  so-called 
**  forests,"  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case :  as,  for  example,  with  Dart- 
moor, the  high  and  exposed  surfitoe  of  which  must  (within  the  present 
geoIogiciU  epoch)  alwsyi  have  been  fatal  to  the  growth  of  trees»  as  it 
Is  in   the  present  day.    The  moor  itself,  however,  is  everywhere  sor* 
joanded  by  wooded  tncts,  and  we  may  suppose  that,  in  this  and  similar 
JnatMBcea,  tbe  a-^pellation  of  ''forest,**  appued  \>7  ^«  «m\\«c  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  district  to  the  surroanding  Wt  o^  tivNi^  ccvania^^^ 
ia  time  ejcteaded  to  the  r^gioo  wbkh  it  encUMMd. 
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Ailidofm  FflVM^  ia  Sussex. 
SaTcrnake  Fomst,  in  Wiltahire. 
Gnnbome  ChAse^  in  Wilts  and 


Selvood  Forest)  in  Wilte. 
Ezmoor  Forest,  in  Somerset  and 

Devon. 
Daztnuxur  Forest^  in  Deyon. 


Geolocft'and  Minerals.  —  The  mineral  characteristics  of 
Tarious  parts  of  England  have  been  already  noticed,  in  con- 
nection with  their  physical  aspect.  It  is  nnnecessaiy  for 
our  purpose  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  general  outlines 
of  its  geology. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is 
composed,  geo]ogically  speaking,  of  sedimentary  or  fossilife- 
rous  rocks.  These  are  of  various  ages,  and  exhibit  widely 
different  mineral  characters,  as  well  as  fossil  remains  of  equal 
or  even  greater  diversity.  Speaking  generally,  the  forma- 
tions of  later  date  (tertiary  and  recent)  are  found  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  the  series  of  rocks  succeed 
one  another,  in  the  descending  order,  from  east  to  west.  The 
rocks  of  the  western  coast  belong  principally  to  the  older 
members  of  the  stratified  formations. 

A  section  drawn  fix)m  the  coast  of  Suffolk  to  the  Land's 
End  exhibits  in  succession  the  following  formations :  — 

1.  Drift,  and  Tarions  recent  deposits         .    Post-tertiary. 

2.  Crag  (Le.  various  shelly  gravels  andl 

sands) >  Tertiary. 

3.  London  day J 

4.  Chalk. ICretaceons. 

5.  Oreen  sand J 

6.  OoUtic  limestones  and  various  clays     .  1  q^^^^         ^^ 

7.  Idas  limestone J 

8.  New  red  sandstone      ....    Triassic  system. 

9.  Carboniferous  limestone       .        .        .    Carboniferous  system. 
10.  Old  red  sandstone       .        .        .        .    Devonian  system. 
IL  Granite  and  other  rocks   of  igneous 

origin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  all  the  above 
series  of  rocks  are  of  aqueous  deposit,  and  have  imbedded 
within  them  the  foaal  remains  of  former  life,  vegetaVAe 
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A  line  drawn  across  England  in  the  direction  of  sontli- 
east  and  north-west,  from  Dungeness  (Kent)  to  the  Solwaj 
Firth,  intersects  the  following  formations :  — 

1.  Qrifb,  or  post- tertiary  (Kent :  Bomney  Marah). 

2.  Wealden  sand  (Kent  and  Sussex). 

3.  Chalk  and  other  members  of  the  cretaceous  fteries  (Kent: 

Surrey). 
i.  London  clay  (Surrey :  Middlesex). 
6.  Chalk  and  green  sand  (Hertford :  Buckingham). 

6.  Oolitic   limestones  and  lias  (Bedford:    Northampton:    Lei- 

cester). 

7.  New  red  sandstone  (Leicester:  Nottingham:   Staffi)rd:  Che- 

shire). 

8.  Magnesian  limestone  (Nottingham :  Derby). 

9.  Coal-measures  (Nottingham :  Derby :  York :  Lancashire). 

10.  Millstone-grit  (Yorkshire). 

11.  Carboniferous  limestone  (Yorkshire :  Lancashire). 

12.  Silurian  rocks  (Westmoreland :  Cumberland). 

The  general  sequence  of  the  successiye  formations,  ityrill 
be  seen,  is  in  either  case  the  same.  The  Wealden  group 
(which  occurs  principally  within  the  south-eastern  division 
of  the  island,  interposed  between  the  chalk  ranges  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs),  the  magnesian  limestone  (a 
narrow  belt,  confined  to  the  northern  and  north-midland 
counties),  and  the  Silurian  rocks  (most  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  Wales,  whence  their  designation  is  derived,  but 
also  represented  in  the  mountain  group  of  Chimberland 
and  Westmoreland),  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
section,  while  they  are  wanting  in  the  former  instance. 

It  is  only  by  study  of  the  geological  map  of  Britain  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  distribution  and  relative  area  of  the 
yarious  strata  can  be  obtained.  The  following  sunmiary 
may,  however,  be  useful. 

The  Alluvial  deposits  occur  chiefly  along  the  estuaries  of 
the  Trent,  Severn,  Thames,  and  other  rivers,  and  compre- 
hend the  district  of  the  Fens,  and  the  low  tract  of  Brent 
Mjurab,  in  Somersetshire, 
-i^^  Cra^  and  Freshwater  fwmaMixxw^  oc^sox  oil  \L^  coaafc 
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of  Norfolk,  Sufiblky  and  Essex,  and  in  the  nortliem  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  London  and  plastic  Clays  form  two  great  basins, 
endosed  bj  the  chaJk  formations :  one  of  these  extends 
&om  the  south-western  part  of  Berkshire  eastward  to  the 
shores  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  including  the  lower  Thames 
aad  its  tributaries.  The  other  occupies  the  southern  part  of 
Hampshire  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  counties  on  either 
hand.  On  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire,  and  also 
in  some  other  places,  the  London  clay  is  overlaid  by  a  for- 
mation called  die  Bagshot  sand,  which  consists  of  eiliceous 
sand  and  sandstone. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  (chalk  and  green-sand)  consist 
of  two  portions —  the  smaller  of  which  embraces  the  Wolds 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  larger  extends  from 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  a  SW.  direction,  across  the  basin  of 
the  Thames,  to  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  north  of 
Hampshire  throws  off  to  the  eastward  the  two  great  lines  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  It  also  extends  through  the 
eentre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  chalk  is  the  most  exten- 
ore  of  the  British  strata,  and  occupies  portions  of  all  the 
eastern,  and  many  of  the  southern  and  south-midland 
counties. 

The  Wealden  formation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  district 
of  the  Weald,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Oolitic  formations  form  a  broad  belt  which  stretches 
in  a  general  NE.  and  SW.  direction  through  the  central 
parts  of  England ;  beginning  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
they  extend  thence,  through  the  midland  coimties,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  in  the  western  portion  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  lias  rocks  are  throughout  situated  to  the  westward  of 
the  proper  oolites. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  commences  on  the  coast  oi 
Durham,  and  extends  over  the  lower  part   of  t\ie  Tee!& 
md  Mkmg  the  course  of  the  Swale,  the  Yoikdoiie 
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Otue,  and  the  river  Trent :  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Trent  basin,  and  stretches  thence  into  the  Cheshire  plain, 
embracing  the  valley  of  the  river  Weaver ;  some  smaller 
and  partly  detached  portions  extend  southward  to  the 
shores  of  Devonshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ex.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  detached  portion  which  embraces  the 
valley  of  the  river  £den  and  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  is  a  narrow  belt  which  stretches 
through  the  county  of  York,  and  along  the  borders  of  Not- 
tingham and  Derby ;  there  is  also  a  detached  portion  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Durham. 

The  Carboniferous  formations  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  counties,  embracing  the  whole  region  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  York  plain, 
besides  numerous  detached  portions  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  several  of  the  midland,  western,  and  southern 
counties.     (The  coal-fields  are  subsequently  enumerated.) 

The  Devonian  rocks  (including  the  old  red  sandstone) 
are  extensively  developed  in  the  west  and  south-west  of 
England,  and  in  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Caermartheny  and 
Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

The  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Wales,  and  also  the  higher  regions  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountain  group.  They  likewise  form  the  principal  rock  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Granite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  and  other  rocks  of  plu- 
tonic  or  igneous  origin,  are  sparingly  developed  in  England 
and  Wales.  They  cover,  however,  large  spaces  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  island.  In  England,  granite  occurs 
most  extensively  within  the  counties  of  Devon  and  ComwalL 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  Britain,  coal  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  Seventeen  distinct  coal-fields  are 
found  within  England  and  Wales,  all  of  them  worked  to 
more  or  iesB  advantage.    These  are  — 
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Are« 

1.  Ang^eflej  (North  Wales)      ....      9  square  miles 

2.  BriBtdl  and  Somenet 46 

5.  Coalbiook  Bale  (Shropehiie,  acQoinixig  the 

Serern) 28 

4.  Cnmberland,  or  Whitehayen         .        .        .    25 

6.  Denbigliiihire  (North  Wales)        .        .        .47 

6.  Derbj  and  York  (West  Riding)   .        .        .760 

7.  Binham  and  Northumberland  (Newcastle)  .  460 

8.  Flintshire  (North  Wales)     ....    36 

9.  Forest  of  Dean  (Gloucestershire^  west  of  the 

Serem)     .......34 

10.  Forest  of  Wjre  (Worcestershire)  . 

11.  Lancashire  (South  Lancashire  and 

12.  Leicestershire  (near  Ashhy-de-la-Zouc 
13w  North  Stafibrdshire  (Pottery  district)  .        .    76 

14.  Sooth  Staflbrdahire  (Birmingham  andWol- 

▼erhampton) 93 

15.  Shrewsbuiy  (Shropshire)      .... 

16.  South  Wales  (Monmouth  to  Pembroke)        .  906       „        „ 

17.  Warwickshire  (near  Coyentry)     .        .        .    30      „        „ 
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The  coal-fields  of  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Derby  and 
York,  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  South  StaJOford- 
flhire,  are  by  much  the  most  productive  of  the  above. 

The  value  of  the  coal-fields  of  Britain  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  &ct  that  iron  ore  occurs  nearly  every- 
where in  close  proximity  to  the  coal-measures.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  and  lime  —  the  last  necessaiy  as  a  flux  or  medium 
for  the  purposes  of  the  smelter — are  placed  by  nature  in 
juxtaposition,  and  the  processes  of  man*s  industry  thereby 
greatly  Militated. 

Iron. — ^The  localities  in  which  iron  is  most  extensively 
made  are  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  York- 
shire, Durham,  Derbyshire,  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  and 
the  south-east  portion  of  Northumberland.  Of  the  total 
quantity  produced,  the  South  Wales  coal-field  supplies 
above  a  third.     Iron-sand  is  abundant  in  the  weald  o^ 
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Sussex  and  Kent,'  and  iron  was  formerly  extensiyely 
worked  in  that  district;  but  the  superior  advantages 
possessed  by  the  coal  districts,  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  fuel  required  for  smelting  the  ore,  have  caused  the 
iron-works  in  this  locality  to  be  long  since  abandoned. 

Copper  is  most  abundant  in  Cornwall,  and  also  occurs  in 
Devonshire,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Staffordshire.  All  the 
Cornish  copper  ore  is  carried  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 

Lead  occurs  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  Northumberland, 
Cmnberland,  North  Wales  (in  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh),  in  South  Wales,  and  in  Devonshire.  Ztnc  is 
also  obtained  from  th^  sulphuret  of  zinc  associated  with  the 
lead,  but  is  most  extensively  obtained  from  calamine,  its 
proper  ore,  mines  of  which  are  worked  in  Derbyshire. 

Tin  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  Cornwall,  where  this 
metal  has  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages.  Tin  mines, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  only  in  Cornwall,  the  greater 
number  of  them  within  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
county,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Truro.  Stream-tin —  i.e. 
tin  obtained  by  washings  in  the  beds  of  streams,  in  which 
particles  of  the  metal  occur,  intermixed  with  the  alluvium — 
is  derived  also  from  Cornwall,  and  from  a  few  localities 
elsewhere,  chiefly  within  South  Wales  (Glamorganshire)  and 
the  adjacent  county  of  Monmouth.  The  tin  thus  obtained 
is  known  as  grain  tin.  The  principal  stream-works, 
however,  are  situated  on  or  near  the  south  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  greater  nimiber  within  the  parishes  of 
St.  Austell  and  LuxuUian.  The  valleys  of  Dartmoor,  long 
deserted  by  the  miner,  are  everywhere  scored  by  the 
remains  of  ancient  stream-works. 

A  small  quantity  of  silver^  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
lead  ore,  is  found  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Derby, 
and  Flint :  its  produce  is,  however,  too  small  to  be  of  any 
commercial  importance. 

Salt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  the 

vahej^  of  the  river  Weaver,  already  mentioned.     Brine^ 

springa  alao  occur  at  Droitmcb,  in  'Woxo^X/^^t^x^^  vosi  ajt 
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8ome  places  in  the  county  of  Durham.     All  of  these  are 
within  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Limestone  is  abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  best  kinds  of  building-stone  are  obtained 
firom  a  narrow  belt  of  the  magnesian  limestone  formation, 
which  extends  ^m  north  to  south  through  the  counties 
of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  is  quarried  in 
numerous  places.  Stone  of  excellent  quality  is  also 
worked  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  (in  the  south  of  Dorset- 
shire) ;  the  strata  here  consist  of  the  various  members  of 
the  oolidc  series,  the  different  beds  of  which  are  exten- 
sively quarried  in  many  other  localities.  Slate  is  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  regions  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh 
mountains. 

Mineral  Springs. — Springs  impr^nated  with  saline 
compounds  occur  at  Epsom  (in  the  county  of  Surrey) ;  at 
Giebenham,  and  Cliilon,  near  Bristol  (in  Gloucestershire) ; 
at  Bath  {Somerset) \  Leamington  {Warwick)  \  and  Buxton 
and  Matlock  (both  in  Derbyshire). 

Chalybeate  waters,  that  is,  springs  impregnated  with 
iron,  are  found  at  Tunbridge-WeUs  {Kent),  Brighton 
{Sussex)^  Cheltenham  {Gloucester),  Great  Malvern  {Wor- 
eester),  Harrowgate  and  Scarborough  {Yorkshire),  Hartle- 
pool ^j[>urAa9ii),  AbeTystwith(Car(^t^a7)^Aire),and  elsewhere. 
The  waters  at  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington, 
are  also  partly  sulphiureous. 

The  only  warm  springs  which  occur  in  England  are  at 
Bath,  Cliilon  (near  Bristol) ;  and  at  Buxton,  Bakewell, 
Stoney  Middleton,  and  Matlock,  all  in  Derbyshire.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  is  117'',  of  those  at 
Clifton  74°,  Buxton  82°,  and  Matlock  about  69°.  Near 
Cardifi*,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  (South  Wales),  is  a 
warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  is  21°  above  that 
of  the  plac^  and  which  contains  saline  ingredients. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ROMAN  BRITAIN. 

The  Romans,  under  Julius  Casaar,  first  visited  Britain  in 
the  year  55  B.C.  The  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  com- 
menced imder  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  43,  and  the 
Romans  remained  masters  of  the  larger  part  of  the  island 
during  nearly  the  ensuing  four  centuries,  imtil  420  A.D., 
when  the  soldiers  of  Rome  were  finally  withdrawn  and  the 
Britons  left  to  themselves.  Roman  sovereignty  in  Britam 
lasted  therefore  during  a  period  much  longer  than  has 
elapsed  fi*om  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  to 
the  present  day.  During  this  lengthened  term  of  dominion 
in  our  island  the  Romans  constructed  roads,  built  cities, 
and  erected  many  public  and  private  works  (militaiy  and 
otherwise),  the  remains  of  which,  even  at  the  present 
day,  attest  their  skill  and  power.  A  brief  notice  of 
some  of  those  points  in  which  the  geography  of  Britain 
during  the  Roman  period  differed  from  its  geography  in  the 
present  day  will  not  be  without  utility  to  the  student  of 
history  and  geography  alike. 

CoAST-LiNE. — The  coast-line  of  Britain  has  undoubtedly 
undergone  considerable  alteration  since  the  time  when  the 
l^ons  of  Rome  were  stationed  in  the  island.  This  altera- 
tion has  been  due  to  natural  causes,  such  as  are  for  the  most 
part  still  in  action.  The  sea,  under  the  influence  of  tides 
and  currents,  combined  with  prevailing  winds,  continually 
destrojTS  portions  of  the  coast,  and  with  the  material 
carried  away  fix)m  one  district,  tends  to  fill  up  estuaiies 
and  harbours,  adding  to  the  eitent  of  land  elsewhere. 
Tbeae  diangea  have  been  most  extensive  upon  the  easteni 
^od  aoutb-eaatem  portions  of  oux  ^otqe^  «!5^«caa2^^  i)y<;so% 
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the  low  coasts  of  Holdemess  (in  the  east  riding  of  York- 
shire), and  the  coimties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  the 
north  shore  of  Kent.  Almost  throughout  this  line  of 
coast  the  sea  has  made  inroads  upon  the  land,  so  that  in 
numerous  instances  places  which  were  once  of  importance 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  sea,  or  their 
sites  removed  of  necessity  farther  inland.  In  other  parts 
of  the  same  tract  of  coast  there  has  been  a  gain  of  land, 
though  perhaps  not  to  a  corresponding  extent.  In  the  case 
of  &e  low  tract  which  adjoins  the  Wash,*  however,  an 
extensive  area  of  country  has,  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  been  reclaimed  by  human  industiy.  During 
Boman  times,  and  for  long  after,  a  succession  of  swampH 
and  morasses  stretched  &r  up  into  the  interior,  above  the 
present  head  of  the  Wash,  dividing  in  great  measiure  the 
modem  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  the  rest  of 
the  island.  Even  down  to  the  period  of  Norman  rule, 
portions  of  the  tract  of  country  now  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Ely  (Cambridgeshire)  were  so  surroimded  by  swamps  and 
marshes  as  to  afford  an  almost  impregnable  place  of  refuge 
to  an  invader. 

The  shores  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset, 
have  witnessed  similar  changes.  Throughout  the  chief 
part  of  this  range  of  coast,  the  filing  of  cliffs,  owing  to 
the  erosive  action  of  the  water  at  their  base,  assisted  by  the 
agency  of  land-springs  and  rains,  has  caused  the  shore-line 
to  recede  inland.  Tracts  of  considerable  extent  have  been 
washed  away  during  storms,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  left 
flowing  permanently  over  districts  which  were  once  in- 
habited by  man.f 

*  The  tract  of  ooontiy  described  as  the  Fen  District  (p.  89). 

t  A  striking  example  of  this  is  famished  in  the  instance  of  the  island 
of  Hajling,  on  the  soath  coast  of  Hampshire.  The  site  of  the  most 
aofdeot  chorch  of  Hayling  (dating  probably  from  the  middle  of  the 
eierenth  century)  is  now  marked  by  the  **  Church  Rocks,"  which  lie  in 
the  sea  at  the  distance  of  above  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  pnaent 
coaft-lise.  This  chnreb  is  gaJd  to  bMve  stood  originally  in  the  cetvli^  oC 
the  i8Lui4  «^A«4  mast  bsve  been  of  greatly  larger  dimensionA  t^sflv  \t 

is,    /(i»^m6iAfo<Aa^^«oa<Aalioreof  Uiei8laQdth«iii«aA\i«iV> 

F  2 
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The  soft  sands  and  clays,  or  chalk  cliffs,  which  line  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  shores  of 
Britain,  have  naturally  occasioned  such  changes  to  be  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  more  extensive  character 
than  elsewhere.  The  shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as 
well  as  those  of  great  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  island 
in  general,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  harder 
rocks,  which  yield  less  readily  to  the  action  of  the  waves. 

In  Roman  times,  and  for  long  afterwards,  vast  portions 
of  Britain  were  covered  with  dense  forests.  These  woods 
gave  shelter  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island,  when 
compelled  to  seek  refiige  from  the  arms  of  an  invader.  It 
was  within  their  sheltered  enclosure  that  the  towns  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  possessed  the  island  were  for  the 
most  part  situated.     "  The  Britons  (says  Caesar)  call  by  the 

within  about  two  miles  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Nab  Light,  t.  e.  to 
less  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  ravages  of 
the  sea  must  in  this  case  have  swept  awa}*  a  space  of  not  less  than  nine 
miles  in  length  by  about  five  in  breadth.  These  destructive  inroads 
occurred  at  various  periods  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards. — 
Topogrcaphieal  Account  of  the  Hundred  of  Bosmere,  by  Chas.  J.  Long- 
croft    London,  1857, 

Changes  of  an  opposite  kind  have  occurred  upon  other  portions  of  the 
southern  coast-line.  The  tract  which  contains  the  towns  of  Rye  and 
Winchelsea  —  once  flourishing  ports,  and  members  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Cinque  Porta —  offers  an  eminent  example  of  a  gain  of  land  which 
has  been  long  in  progress,  and  still  continues.  Rye,  which  once  stood  on 
the  coast,  is  now  nearly  two  miles  inland,  its  harbiour  (which  only  admits 
small  vessels)  being  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rother,  which, 
previously  to  the  great  storm  and  inundation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
(Oct  1, 1260)  had  a  totally  diflferent  outlet  The  old  town  of  Winchel- 
sea was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  sea  on  that  occasion,  and  suffered 
complete  destruction  some  years  later,  in  1287.  In  the  interim,  the  in- 
habitants had  built  a  new  town  —  the  present  Winchelsea,  on  a  rite 
adjoining  the  sea,  and  granted  for  the  purpose  by  Edward  I.  This 
second  Winchelsea  speedily  grew  into  importance,  and  became  a  flourish- 
ing port  ;•  but  its  prosperity  was  destroyed  bv  an  evil  the  reverse  of  that 
from  which  its  predecessor  had  suflfered.  The  sea  gradually  receded  from 
the  town,  as  its  harbour  and  estuary  became  choked  with  sand  and 
beach,  and  the  place  has  long  since  become  a  mere  village.  The  rite  of 
Winchelsea  is  now  above  a  mUe  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
the  spot  where  Blake  anchored  his  fleet  in  1662  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in- 
land. An  extensive  estuary  formerly  occupied  the  tract  of  ground  lyinK 
immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  preeent  Winchelsea.  Similariyr« 
isrge  portion  of  Romney  marsh,  lo  ih«  Tkorth  <£  \li^  town  of  New  Bom- 
O0J,  and  west  of  Hyihe,  wm  Ul  Saxiui  tinana  m  ixm  ^  \Xut  ««^ 
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name  of  a  town  a  place  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods 
sarroimded  by  a  mound  and  trench,  and  calculated  to 
aflbrd  them  a  retreat  and  protection  from  hostile  invasion," 
It  was  in  such  a  locality  that  the  town  of  Cassivelaimuw, 
the  British  chieftain,  was  situated,  in  a  spot  '^  surrounded 
by  woods  and  marshes."  These  forests,  long  since  cleared 
away,  and  of  which  but  a  few  scattered  vestiges  now 
mnain,  gave  shelter  not  merely  to  the  native  tribes,  but 
to  numerous  wild  animals,  now  exterminated  from  our 
mL  The  wolf,  the  wild-boar,  and  the  bear,  especially  the 
two  former,  were  among  the  common  tenants  of  the 
British  woods.  The  fox  (now  carefully  preserved  by 
artificial  means),  the  wild-cat  (all  but  extinct  in  South 
Britain),  with  the  otter  and  numerous  other  wild  animals, 
were  then  abundant.  The  beaver  was  found  in  every 
watered  valley.*  The  wild  deer  were  common  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  eagle,  now  only  seen  within  the 
£irthest  recesses  of  the  Scotch  highlands,  frequented  the 
fens  of  the  eastern  coast. 


Early  Inhabitants. — The  earliest  references  to  Britain 
in  the  pages  of  history  occur  in  the  i^Titings  of  Herodotus, 
the  Greek  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  Herodotus  says  (book  iii.) 
'*  Of  the  extremities  of  Europe  towards  the  west  I  cannot 

speak  with  certainty nor  am  I  acquainted 

with  the  islands  Cassiterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought  to 
us.''  By  the  Cassiterides,  or  *  tin-producing '  islands,  the 
historian  probably  means  the  south-western  shores  of  Britain, 
which  had  almost  certainly  been  visited  by  the  traders  of 
Tjre  from  a  much  earlier  period,  for  the  sake  of  their 
characteristic    mineral    produce. f       It    is    not    a    little 

•  The  Teify,  in  South  Wales,  was  the  last  amongst  the  rivers  of 
south  Britain 'in  which  the  beaver  was  foand. — (See  ante,  p.  14.) 

t  The  only  other  mountain  region  of  Kurope  which  furnishes  tin  is  the 

north-western  province  of  Spain  — Gal icia.    The  Scilly  Islands,  YrYvkVv. 

have  heoi  sometimes  regarded  asreprefieatmg  the  Caasiterii^ee,  coi\«\v\et^d 

as  dJBtioct  from  Britsin  itself  conUia  few  traces  of  any  tin-\«orVL\uv;*— 

lume  thMt  mmUMocoantfiO'aBjrcoDBidenble  supply  having  cvtt  V)«fcU 
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interestiiig  to  find  that  the  earliest  relationfihip  between  the 
people  of  the  civilised  world  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  British  shores  was  due  to  the  minend  wealth  of  our 
island,  a  source  akin  to  that  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  wealth  of  Britain  in  the 
present  day.  Aristotle,  a  century  later,  makes  mention 
of  two  large  islands  called  Albion  and  leme,  or  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  name  of  Albion  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  aspect  of  the  white  cliffs  which  line  our 
south-eastern  shores,  and  are  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 

At  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  became  masters  of 
Britain  the  island  was  inhabited  by  thirty-five  different 
tribes,  or  rather,  perhaps,  nations.  The  names  of  many  of  these 
tribes  have  a  Celtic  element  of  language  in  them  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  supports  the  presumption,  derived  from  other 
sources,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  of 
Celtic  origin ;   of  the  same  stock,  in  fact,  as  the  inhabitants 

drawn  thence.  Diodonu  Sicnius,  however,  speaks  of  the  tin  which  was 
derived  from  the  **  islands  called  Cassiterides,  lying  off  Iberia,  in  the 
ocean,*'  as  well  as  that  procured  from  the  promontory  of  Belerinm  (the 
Land's  End),  and  Strabo  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  Cassitendes 
and  the  Britannic  Islands.  But  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
localities  which  ftimished  the  various  articles  of  commerce  were  often 
▼a^e  and  confused,  and  derived  their  colouring  from  the  medium  through 
which  the  ^oods  themselves  finally  reached  their  destined  market  The 
traffic  earned  on,  through  the  agency  of  the  Arab  merchant,  with  India 
and  Eastern  Africa,  ftimishes  an  example  of  this.  A  part  of  Arabia  itself 
was  regarded  as  supplying  the  spices  and  balms  which  the  caravan- 
traders  of  that  countiy  really  obtained  from  other  lands,  and  was  hence 
endowed  with  the  supposed  attributes  of  a  region  abounding  in  native 
wealth.  Modem  exploration  has  shown  that  **  Araby  the  blest  **  has  no 
existence,  excepting  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets. 

The  tin  which  reached,  in  ancient  times,  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  transmitted  by  two  distinct  lines  of  route.  One  of  these,  in 
which  the  Phoenicians  were  the  agenta  of  the  traffic,  traversed  the  sea 
lying  between  the  western  extremity  of  Briuin  and  the  coast  of  Spain, 
with  reference  to  which  latter  country  both  Strabo  and  Diodorua  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  British  shores.  The  other  route  lay  through 
Gaul,  to  which  the  tin  was  brought  from  those  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Britain  which  lajr  nearest  to  that  country,  and  whither  it  had  been  con- 
veyed bv  the  Bntons  themselves.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  metal 
obtained  through  the  former  of  these  routes  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  ^garded  as  the  produce  of  the  Casdterides,  while  that  snppUed 
thnnghthe  other  channel  was  looked  on  as  derived  from  Britain  itself 
1r  ?*?«  iS^TT*".  *"  ^^^^^y  obtained  from  the  same  quartet— Set 
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of  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  continent.  Of  these 
British  tribes  seventeen  possessed  the  country  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  (along  which  the  more 
aouthwardly  of  the  Roman  walls  was  afterwards  drawn),  five 
lay  between  that  line  and  the  isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  thirteen  were  dispersed  over  the  region  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  last-named  division.  We  owe  the 
entimeration  of  these  British  nations  to  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christiaoi  era. 

The  British  nations  enumerated  by  Ptolemy  are : — 


To  the  southward  of 

1.  Cantii, — dwelling 

2.  Hegni  „ 
d.  Belgjs         „ 

4.  Atrebates    „ 

5.  dubotbiqes  „ 

6.  DAMMONn 


» 


7.  Trinobaktes 

8.   ICEKI  „ 


9.   CORTTAVI 


» 


10.  Catteuchlani 

11.  DOBUNI  „ 

12.  CoRNAvn       „ 

13.  Brioaktes    „ 

14.  Parish         „ 

15.  Ordoyices    „ 


the  line  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway : — 

in  the  county  of  Kent 
Surrey  and  Sussex 
Hants,  Wilts,  and  Somerset 
Berkshire  and  North  Wilts 
Dorset 
from  Somerset  to  the  extremity 

of  CJornwall 
Middlesex  and  Essex 
Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Cambridge, 

and  Himtingdon 
Northampton,   Leicester,  Rut- 
land,   Derby,    Nottingham, 

and  Lincoln 
Buckingham,       Bedford,     and 

Hertford 
Gloucester  and  Oxford 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 

and  Chester 
York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 

Cumberland,  and  Durham 
East  Riding  of  York 
North  Wales  and  part  of  Shrop- 

atlie 


71 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


»> 


11 


» 


» 


>» 


>» 


» 
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16.  SiLURES,  dwelling  in  part  of  South  Wales,  with  Mon- 

mouth and  Hereford 

17.  DEMETiE      „         ,,       South-west  of  Wales  (Pembroke, 

Cacrmarthen,  and  Cardigan) 

I 

Frim,  the  Solway  to  the  isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth: —    '^ 

18.  Otadeni — dwelling  along   the  coast,  horn,  the  Tyne     . 

northwards  to  the  Forth  (the  ' 
modem  Northumberland, 
Berwick,  Haddington,  and 
part  of  Roxburgh) 
inland  from  the  last-mentioned 
(parts  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  with  Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk,  and  Peebles) 

20.  SELGOViE — dwelling  in  Dimifries,  Kirkcudbright,  and 

part  of  Lanark 

21.  NovANTiE       „         „      Wigtown  and  Ayr 

22.  Damnii  „         „      Lanark,  Renfrew,  part  of  Stir- 

ling, and  the  west  of  Fife 


19.  Gadeni 


» 


»> 


Northvmrd  from  the  isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth : — 

23.  Venicontes — dwelling  in  parts  of  Perth,  Forfiir,  and 

Kincai'dine 

24.  Texali 

25.  Vacomagi 

26.  Caledonii 

27.  Epidii 

28.  Cerones 
29.  Cbeones 


If 


v 


11 


11 


71 


11 


71 


11 


11 


11 


if 


n 


the  eastern  part  of  Aber- 
deenshire 

Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and 
part  of  Inverness 

Inverness,  with  parts  of 
Ross  and  Argyle 

Cantire  and  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Argyle 

western  part  of  Inverness, 
and  north  of  Argyle 


IM^-l 
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oO.  Caxt-E,  dwelling  in  the  east  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  (i.e. 

the   peninsular  country  be- 
tween the  Firths  of  Moray 
and  Dornoch) 
31.  LoGi  „  „    south-east  part  of  Sutherland 

3*2.  Mert-E      „  „        middle  part  of  Sutherland 

33.  Carxonac^  „        western  part  of  Sutherland 

34.  Cadesi       „  „        north-eastern  part  of  Sutherland 

35.  CoRXABii    „  ,j        Caithness 

To  the  above  list  of  British  nations  should  be  added  the 
names  of  the  Horesti  and  the  Attacotti;  the  former 
dwelling  along  the  lower  Tay  (Perth,  Forfar,  and  part  of 
Fife),  the  latter  within  the  mountain  region  adjacent  to  the 
upper  part  of  Loch  Fyne.* 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  limits  of  the  yarious 
Britiah  nations  named  in  the  above  list  coincided  precisely 
with  those  of  the  modem  counties  named  beside  each. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  correctness  of 
the  localities  assigned  to  them.  The  Brigantes,  a  powerful 
nation,  among  whom  several  smaller  tribes  are  believed  to 
have  been  comprehended,  occupied,  it  would  seem,  a  larger 
territory  than  any  other,  their  dominion  stretching  entirely 
across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  should  not  be  justified  in  assimiing  that  the  British 
nations  whom  Ptolemy  enumerates  were  necessarily  all  of 
one  stock;  still  less  that  they  exhibited  uniformity  of 
ca^ttoms  and  manners,  or  even  precise  identity  of  language. 
Such  identity  seldom,  if  ever,  belongs,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  hiBtory,  to  the  scattered  population  of  an  extensive 
country,  however  it  may  become  the  after-growth  of  their 
advancing  civilisation.  The  people  who  occupied  the 
south-western  peninsula  (Cornwall  and  Devon),  and  those 
dwelling  in  the  extreme  south-east  (Kent),  were  probably 

*  These  two  nations  ue  not  included  in  Ptolemy's  list    The  KoT««l\ 
tre  mentioned  bv  Tadtntr  in  tbe  narration  of  AgricoWs  exp\o*itA.    'YW 
Attsrotti  are  iwmd  to,  in  more  than  one  passage,  by  Ammiaaua  'i&&t- 
ttHioiu^  who  wrote  in  tlte  iAtter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
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more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  districts.* 

The  Eoman  Conquest. — ^Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  than  that  when  the 
legions  of  Rome,  under  Julius  Caesar,  had  overrun  Gaiil, 
the  shores  of  Britain  should  become  the  next  object  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  their  victorious  commander.  There 
already  existed  commercial  intercourse  between  the  mari- 
time populations  of  Gaul  and  Britain — for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  race — and  there  were  also  political  ties  which 
to  some  extent  linked  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
to  one  another.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  55  B.C.,  the 
Roman  general  determined  to  cross  the  narrow  sea  which 
divides  the  coasts  of  Gaul  from  those  of  Britain — rendered 
conspicuous  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  in  the 
case  of  each,  from  •  the  chalk  cliffs  by  which  they  are  re- 
spectively lined. 

•  "  "We  should  probablv  form  (says  Mr.  Wright)  the  best  appreciation 
of  the  condition  of  our  (>lUc  forefathers  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  by  comparing  them  with  the  septs  or  clans  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Each 
chief  exercised  the  same  independent  and  unrestrained  authority  over 
his  clan,  and  the  disunion  of  the  whole  was  probably  increased  by  differ- 
ence of  language  and  race.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  different  tribes  were  accustomed  to  unite  under  one  head  (or,  as 
he  has  been  termed,  Pendragon)  in  cases  of  emergency.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  observe,  as  far  as  their  history  is  known,  that'they  never  acted 
together,  unless  when  their  union  was  caused  by  conquest,  or  bv  the  alli- 
ance of  one  or  two  neighbouring,  and  perhaps  kindred,  tribes.  I'he  state- 
ment that  they  went  naked,  and  that  they  painted  their  bodies,  can  only 
have  been  true  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes.  We  have  no  ver}* 
distinct  information  on  the  clothes  of  the  Britons,  except  that  we  know 
from  the  earlier  Roman  writers  that  they  wore  breeches  [bracete)  like  the 
Gauls  and  Germans.  They  are  described  as  being  in  person  taller  than 
the  average  height  of  the  Romans.  The  brief  account  of  Tacitus  con- 
firms the  views  already  stated  as  to  the  difference  of  races  which  peopled 
the  island.  He  imagined  that  the  red  hair  and  masculine  forma  of  the 
Caledonians  bespoke  a  German  origin ;  that  the  Silures,  by  their  com- 
plexions {colorati  vuHus^  and  curly  hair,  were  a  colony  of  the  Iberi  of 
Spain ;  and  that  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  coasts  came  from  Gaol ; 
and  one  of  the  arguments  he  adduces  for  believing  that  the  maritime 
tribes  were  of  Gallic  origin,  the  similarity  of  language  («eniu>  hamd  anil- 
/mm  dhBrsus),  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  language  of  these  tribes  wae 
touUIjr  differeDt  from  that  of  the  Silures,  or  that  of  the  Caledoniaiu^  and 
of  the  tribea  of  the  interior.'*—  The  OdU  tKe  Bomus  cmd  tKa  Soaraik 
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Ca?sar  sailed,  on  the  occasion  of  liis  first  descent  on  the 
British  shores,  from  a  port  in  the  country  of  tlie  Morini  (a 
Gallic  nation)  whence  there  was  the  shortest  passage  to 
Britain.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  mentions  Portua 
Itiua  as  his  place  of  departure,  because  he  had  ascertained 
that  port  to  afford  the  most  convenient  place  of  passage 
to  the  island.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  same 
port  of  embarkation  was  used  upon  both  occasions.  Portus 
ItiuB  corresponds  probably  to  the  modem  Witsand,  or 
Wissant,  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Calais,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Cape  Grisnez.  Csesar  embarked  his 
in&ntiy  (belonging  to  the  tenth  and  the  seventh  legions)  on 
board  of  eighty  vessels,  leaving  the  cavalry  to  follow  in 
eighteen  other  ships.  The  Roman  £eet  reached  the  British 
coasts  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and,  after  a  spirited 
resistance -on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  were  drawn  up 
cm  the  shore  to  oppose  them,  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing. 

The  place  of  Cesar's  first  landing  in  Britain  was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  or  Sandwich  —  at  any 
rate,  on  some  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Kent.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  decide  with  any  certainty  on  the  precise  spot.* 
The  Romans  did  not  advance  far  into  the  interior  on  this 
occasion.  Stormy  weather  had  delayed  the  sailing  of  their 
cavalry,  and  the  Roman  ships,  dra^yn  up  on  the  shore,  had 
sustained  some  injury  from  a  like  cause.  Anxious  to  return 
to  Gaul  before  the  setting  in  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  Caesar 
did  not  protract  his  stay  in  the  territory  of  the  brave  and 
fierce  islanders,  but,  taking  with  him  hostages  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  submission  they  had  been  compelled  to 
promise,  re-crossed  the  channel. 

*  Set  oo  this  nilriect  the  Note  in  Long's  **  Cssar,**  and  the  nrticle  on 
Porta*  Itins  in  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 
If  not  correspondent  to  Witsand,  Fortas  Itins  may  with  most  proba- 
bility be  identified  with  Boulogne  {Ge9oriacwn\  afterwards  a  frequent 
place  of  embarkation  for  Britain.  A  theory  suggested  by  the  learned 
Astronomer  Royal  makes  the  mouth  of  the  somme  the  place  of  Cawar's 
embarkation,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pevensey  that  of  his  landing. 
The  argnments  nsed  in  its  behalf  however,  fail  to  convince  the  praaeut 
writer  of  itt  sceordMoce,  either  with  the  narrative  of  CcBSar,  or  ¥r\\]h  tVi« 
pnbabUidm  of  the  ctue. 
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In  the  following  year  (b.c.  54),  Ceesar  visited  Britain  for 
the  second  time.  He  sailed  from  Portus  Itius,  and  landed 
on  or  near  the  same  spot  as  before.  On  this  occasion 
the  Komans  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
They  first  crossed  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Britons 
were  posted — probably  the  Stour.  Subsequently,  following 
the  retreating  enemy,  whom  they  had  defeated  in  an  im- 
portant engagement,  the  Komans  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  they  crossed,  and  thence  penetrated  to 
the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  the  British  chieftain,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  tribes  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  island. 

The  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey, 
where  the  name  of  Coway  Stakes  is  regarded  as  comme- 
morative of  the  stakes  which  (as  Caesar  tells  us)  the  Britons 
had  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  effecting  a  passage  across  it.  The  capital  of  Cassive- 
launus may  perhaps  have  coincided  with  the  site  of  the 
town  of  St.  Albans,  which,  under  the  name  of  Verulamiunij 
was  an  important  Roman  station.* 

Caesar  mentions,  besides  the  Cantii  (or  people  of  Kent),  and 
the  Trinobantes  (the  inhabitants  of  Middlesex  and  Essex), 
the  following  British  tribes  or  nations — the  Cenimagni, 
the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalites,  the  Bibroci,  and  the  Cassi. 
It  is  not  easy  to  identify  these  with  the  names  of  the  nations 
given  in  Ptolemy's  list.  We  may  assume  that  all  of  them 
lay  in  comparative  proximity  to  the  Trinobantes,  and  the 
Cassi  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
tyeuchlani  of  Ptolemy. 

After  Caesar's  second  visit  to  Britain,  the  Romans  left 
the  island  undisturbed  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
geographer  Strabo  (who  wrote  about  15  a.d.),  and  the 
historian  Diodorus  Siculus,  both  supply  some  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  Britons  at  this  early  period. 

•  'The  ttBmes  of  CaAhiobnry  Park,  tvear  "WatfoT^  atv^  ««  V)DA\»»v^3ral 
of  Cassia,  one  of  the  hundreds  into  vYi\c\i  tYi*  c«>wiVy  «^  l^vCNS^A^Vk 
divided,  Are  regarded  as  preserving  Oie  name  oi  \:^«^t\V^!^  ^bi^d^auu 
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These  authors  describe  the  island  as  being  for  the  most 
part  flat  and  woodj,  having,  however,  many  strong 
places  on  hills.  The  produce  of  Britain  consisted  <rf 
com  and  cattle,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  with  sldns, 
slaves,  and  dogs  of  a  superidr  breed  for  the  chase.  The 
British  dogs  were  widely  celebrated,  and  were  so  strong 
and  fierce  that  the  Grauls  are  said  to  have  used  them 
in  war.  The  aboriginal  Britons  are  described  as  being  tall 
of  stature  and  corpulent,  but  not  well  made.  Although, 
according  to  Strabo,  they  used  milk  in  great  abundance, 
yet  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese, 
and  were  total  strangers  to  gardening  and  agriculture. 
Diodorus,  however,  describes  them  as  practising  agriculture, 
^thering  the  com  and  storing  it  up  in  the  stalk  in  thatched 
houses.  Their  dwellings  were  mere  temporary  erections, 
formed  in  the  forests  by  enclosing  a  space  with  felled 
trees,  within  which  they  made  huts  of  reeds  and  logs, 
and  sheds  for  their  cattle. 

The  tin  which  had  from  an  early  period  been  exported 
from  Britain,  had  helped  to  raise  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  south-western  peninsula  above  that 
of  the  islanders  in  general.  We  are  told  by  Strabo  that 
'the  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  live  near  the  Belerian 
promontory  (the  Land*s  End),  are  pecidiarly  hospitable, 
and,  from  the  great  resort  of  foreigners,  more  polished 
in  manners.  They  prepare  the  tin,  and  show  much  skill 
in  working  the  earth  which  produces  it.  This  being  of 
a  stony  nature,  and  having  earthy  veins  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  work  their  way  into  these  veins,  and  so  by 
means  of  water  separate  the  fragments.  These  they  bruise 
into  small  pieces,  and  convey  them  to  an  island  which  lies 
in  fit)nt  of  Britain,  called  Ictis ;  for  at  the  great  ebb  of  the 
tide  the  channel  becomes  dry,  and  they  carry  over  the  tin 
in  large  quantities  on  wagons.  From  Ictis  the  tin  is  pur- 
chased by  native  merchants,  and  transported  to  Gaul.* 
Ivory  bracelets,  necklaces,  vessels  of  glass,  and  similai 
small  wares,  were  imported  (Strabo  tells  ub^  into  Bntaoii 
fr&izi  Gaul. 
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It  is  dear,  from  these  and  other  accounts,  that  the  people 
of  Britain,  at  this  early  period,  were  not  all  in  the  same 
stage  of  social  advance,  nor  characterised  by  identity  ol 
usage  and  manner.  The  people  of  the  south-western  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  at  any  rate  —  perhaps  the  maritime 
tribes  in  general  —  had  made  greater  advance  towardi 
civilisation  than  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  They  had 
permanent  habitations,  though  of  a  rude  kind,  while  the 
people  of  the  interior,  devoted  chiefly  to  pastoral  occupations 
wandered  through  the  woods,  throwing  up  merely  tempo- 
rary abodes  for  the  shelter  of  themselves  and  their  cattle. 


The  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  with  a  view  to  per- 
manent occupation,  commenced  under  the  emperor  Claudius 
A.D.  43,  and  within  less  than  forty  years  from  that  date  the 
Roman  legions  had  overrun  the  whole  island,  reducing  itf 
people  to  unconditional  submission.  The  general  course  o1 
the  Roman  conquest,  which  we  need  not  follow  in  detail 
was  this : — ^Aulus  Plautius  landed  with  an  army  of  50,00C 
men,  and  marching  through  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
speedily  advanced  beyond  the  Severn.  The  natives,  whc 
at  first  retreated  to  their  woods  and  marshes,  were  defeatec 
whenever  they  ventured  to  leave  their  places  of  refuge,  and 
encounter  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  Roman  troops 
Vespasian,*  the  lieutenant  of  Plautius,  with  his  son  Titus, 
subdued  the  people  of  the  south  coast  and  the  adjacent  Isle 
of  Wight  (  Vectis),  fighting  numerous  engagements,  and  cap- 
turing as  many  as  twenty  British  cities,  or  fortified  posts. 

A  later  commander,  Ostorius  Scapula  (a.d.  50),  erected  i 
line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Nen  and  Severn  (Antonc 
and  Sabrina),  to  protect  the  Roman  territory,  which  already 
embraced  all  the  coimtry  lying  east  and  south  of  those 
rivers.  The  Iceni,  who  had  revolted  against  Roman  rule 
were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wooded  districts  to  the  north  and  west  made  to  feel  the 

*  Xbe  Mune  who  afterwttida  bQ«i»xn«'E>mp«N>i  ^t^BJonut. 
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• 

power  of  Borne.  OstorinB  made  Camulodunum  (Colchester) 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army.  He  subsequently  marched 
against  the  people  of  North  Wales  (the  Ordovices)  and  de- 
feated their  heroic  leader,  Cairactacus,  in  the  strong  position 
within  which  he  had  entrenched  himself. 

The  stronghold  of  Caractacus  on  this  occasion  has  been 
supposed  to  be  marked  by  Caer-Caradoc,  a  lofty  eminence 
in  die  S.W.  comer  of  Shropshire,  situated  a  few  miles  N.  of 
the  river  Teme,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  there  are  traces 
of  entrenchments  and  other  earthworks.  This,  however,  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  name  of  Caer-Caradoc  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  county,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gmrch  Stretton,  eleven  miles  S.  of  Shrewsbury.* 

Suetoniufl  Paullinus  (a.d.  59-61)  carried  the  Roman 
arms  to  the  farther  border  of  North  Wales,  and,  crossing 
the  Menai  Strait,  subdued  the  island  of  Anglesey  {Mona 
of  Tacitus),')'  the  stronghold  of  the  Druids.  Recalled  from 
his  pursuit  of  this  conquest  by  the  unlooked-for  and  alarm- 
ing insurrection  of  the  Iceni,  Suetonius  afterwards  fought 
a  great  battle  with  that  people  and  their  allies,  imder  the 
command  of  their  queen,  Boadicea,  whose  imworthy  treat- 
ment by  the  subordinate  officers  of  Rome  had  occasioned, 
and  justified,  the  revolt.  In  this  battle,  the  site  of  which  is 
unknown,  the  arms  of  Rome  achieved  a  decisive  triumph, 
and  rebellion  against  the  Roman  power  was  completely 
crushed,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Julius  Agricola  (the  &ther-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus),  who  held  the  government  of  Britain  during 
the  years  78-84,  carried  the  Roman  arms  much  farther  to 
the  north  than  they  had  previously  been  advanced,  and 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  island  —  at  least,  of  all 
that  portion  of  it  which  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
dominions  —  that  is,  as  &r  as  the  line  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde.    Agricola,  besides,  introduced  into  Britain  the 

*  Th«  Caar-Canidoc  nmr  Chnrcb  Stntton  fonns  part  of  the  rane^  ot 
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manners,  dress,  arts,  language,  and  general  civilisation  of 
Eome. 

One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Agricola  was  the  conqnest  of 
the  Ordovices,  or  people'  of  North  Wales,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  his  predecessor 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  uncompleted.  The  Ordovices 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  amongst  the  hills  of  Flintshire.  Thence  the 
Homan  general  advanced  to  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
the  waters  of  which  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design,  though  he  was  unprovided  with 
any  vessels  in  which  to  transport  his  army  across  it.  A 
select  body  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries,  moimted  on  horse- 
back, and  freed  from  the  incumbrances  of  baggage,  taking 
advantage  of  the  places  where  the  strait  is  fordable,  or 
nearly  so,  when  the  tide  is  out,  crossed  the  channel,  partly 
by  swimming  their  horses.  The  native  people  of  the  island, 
struck  with  terror  at  the  mode  of  attack,  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  leader,  and  surrendered 
the  island.* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  80,  Agricola,  then  engaged  in 
his  third  campaign,  invaded  and  reduced  the  lowland  por- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  carried  Roman  dominion  as  far  north 
as  the  course  of  the  river  Tay  {Taus),  In  the  succeeding 
summer  (his  fourth  campaign  in  Britain),  the  same  able 
commander  erected  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  estuaries 
of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  ( Clota  and  Bodotria).  This  was 
tlie  line  afterwards  known  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
( Vallum  Antonini),  the  farthest  limit  of  Roman  Britain. 
In  his  sixth  campaign,  a.d.  83,  Agricola  advanced  beyond 
this  line,  in  order  to  subdue  die  nations  dwelling  to  the 

*  Tacitus :  Agricola,  xviii.  A  spot  amongst  the  hills  of  Flintshire^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  (about  4  miles  £.  of  the  town  of 
Rhyddlan,  on  the  river  Clwyd),  is  said  to  bear  the  name  of  Bwlch 
Agricla,  or  the  Pass  of  Agricola.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  general  would  lead'  him  through  this  region,  in 
the  heart  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Ordovices,  and,  indeed,  the 
onfy  part  of  Aorth  Wales  capable  of  bung  v«SM(ai9(«im\Jlx  safety  by  a 
hoatUe  force. 
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northward  of  the  firth  of  Forth  (Bodotria  jEshumum). 
The  fioman  fieet  was  at  the  flame  time  directed  to  cross  the 
firthy  and  cooperate  with  the  knd  forces.  In  the  following 
7ear  (84),  a  still  farther  advance  was  made.  The  legions, 
led  by  Agricola  himself,  marched  northward  to  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians  {Maru  Gramphui),  and  gained  a  dedsiYe 
fictorj  over  the  fierce  Caledonian  tribes,  under  their  chief- 
tain Galgacns,  while  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  roimd  the 
Dorthem  extremity  of  the  island,  and,  returning  to  their 
[serioiiB  station  by  way  of  the  eastern  coast,  made  the 
9om|dete  circuit  of  Britain.* 

The  moor  of  Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  near  the  head  of 
Strathallan,  is  believed  by  many  writers  to  represent  the 
pbtce  where  the  great  battle  between  Agricola  and  the 
Caledonian  leader  was  fought.  There  are  found  here,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  village  of  Ardoch,  and  beside  the 
left  bank  of  the  little  river  Knaig,  a  tributary  of  the  Allan, 
the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  military  station,  with  three 
amps  (probably  constructed  for  a  temporary  purpose)  in 
its  dose  vicinity.  Two  other  Roman  stations,  of  which  the 
remainfl  are  in  less  perfect  preservation,  occur  within  the 
■me  part  of  the  country,  at  no  great  distance :  one  of 
Jiem  is  beside  Dealgin  Ross,  near  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Earn,  between  7  and  8  miles  N.W.  of  Ardoch ;  the 
>ther  is  at  Strageth,  or  Stratgeth,  six  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ardoch,  and  also  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Earn.  Other 
Soman  works  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is,  however,  much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  exact 
localities  of  AgricoWs  positions,  and  in  determining  his 
line  of  march  in  his  sixth  and  seventh  campaigns.  Some 
intiquaries  regard  the  station  at  Ardoch,  or  even  the 
sore  northwardly  station  at  Dealgin  Ross,  as  the  scene  of 
he  night  attack  upon  the  ninth  legion,  mentioned  as 
lOcaniDg  during  the  sixth  yearns  campaign.  On  this  sup- 
losition,  the  site  of  the  battle   with    GalgacuB,  in  Vkft 

*  Tteitag:  AgricolA^  xxv.— xxxvlii. 
Q 
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following  year,  must  be  looked  for  fiurther  to  the  northward.* 
It  was  through  the  plain  of  Strathmore  that  the  northwardly 
march  of  the  Roman  general,  after  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  would,  from  the  nature  of  the 
oountiy,  be  naturally  directed.  The  lines  of  commimication 
between  lowland  Scotland  and  the  more  northwardly  por- 
tion of  the  country  have  necessarily  followed  this  course, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
remains  of  numerous  Roman  camps  in  various  parts  of 
Forfarshire,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  formed  a  chain  of  militaiy  posts,  reaching 
across  the  whole  extent  of  that  coimty,  from  its  south- 
western to  its  north-eastern  extremity.f 

*  General  Roy  (Militarj  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain:  Lon- 
don, foL  1798)  Uiinks  the  scene  of  the  latter  event  is  to  be  looked  for 
probably  aboat  Fettercaim,  or  Monboddo  (in  Kincardineshire),  *  or  per- 
naps  even  nearer  to  Stonehaven/  —  at  anv  rate,  somewhere  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  within  »the  northwardly  and 
narrower  portion  of  the  great  plain  or  strath. 

t  Those  writers  who  adopt  Ardoch  as  the  scene  of  the  final  engage- 
ment with  Galgacos  find  the  locality  of  the  night  attack  recorded  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  at  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp  situated  near  the  little  stream  of  the  Ore,  two  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Loch  Leven,  in  Fifeshire.  * 

The  difllculty  of  assigning  precise  localities  to  the  movements  of  the 
Roman  commander  is  rendered  greater,  and  the  conclusions  generally  ar^ 
rived  at  made  the  less  satisfactory,  by  taking  into  account  the  agency  of 
geological  changes  that  have  probably  been  in  operation  during  the  lapse 
of  time  between  the  date  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  and  tne  present 
day.  It  is  far  firom  certain  that  the  coast-line  of  Britain  exhibits  the 
same  contour  now  that  it  did  eighteen  centuries  since.  Indeed  in  many 
districts,  as  round  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  at  the  estuaries  of  the 
Thames,  the  Humber,  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  contact  and  relative  extent  of  land  and  sea  have 
taken  place.  Like  changes,  there  is  reason  to  think,  have  occurred  on 
the  coasts  of  North  Britain,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  more  material  extent. 
The  raised  beaches  which  are  met  with,  at  elevations  of  from  20  to  SO 
feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark,  indicate  a  gradual  upheaval  of 
the  land  above  its  former  level,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  and  other 
works  found  embedded  in  the  soil,  in  connection  with  these  elevated 
margins,  appear  to  show  that  the  change  is  to  be  referred  to  a  compara- 
tivefy  recent  period.  If,  as  some  inquirers  have  (on  geological  and  other 
evidence)  assumed,  the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  between  the  Clyde  and 
the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Tay,  have  become  elevated  since  the  first 
centunr  of  the  Christian  era  to  upwards  of  20  feet  above  their  preriooi 
Jere/,  utrge  portions  of  land  adjoining  the  present  coast-lines  of  those 
eattuuiea  most  tken  have  been  submerged  ^x\«a\]h.\}kAii«.\«r. — See  Paper 
br  A,  Qeikie,  F.G.S.  &c.t  ^^^^  b«£ot«  tkt  Q(«c^Q^Qii^wa«X::;  ^\i(».^qGK 
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The  Soman  Walls. — The  victories  of  Agricola  made 
the  fiomans  masters  of  all  South  Britain,  as  well  as,  for  a 
time,  of  the  southern  portion  of  lowland  Scotland  —  that 
iS|  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Cljde  and  Forth.  Thus,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  Britain 
was  reduced  to  a  Koman  province :  frequent  intercourse 
sprang  up  between  Rome  and  her  newlj-subjugated  terri- 
toiy,  and  an  influx  of  population  from  foreign  lands  was 
directed  towards  the  latter.  The  ojsters,  as  well  as  many 
other  productions  of  Britain,  were  well  known  at  Home. 
Roman  legions  were  permanently  stationed  in  Britain  — 
the  second  legion  at  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  ;  the  sixth  at 
Ebuiacum  {York);  the  twentieth  at  Deva  (Chester)  — 
and  Roman  towns  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

But  the  Roman  frontier  to  the  northward  was  not  uni- 
ioraly  maintained  at  the  same  place.  It  was  difficult  to 
retain  in  peaceful  subjection  the  fierce  tribes  of  North 
Britain,  who  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  more  open 
and  fertile  countiy  to  the  southward  (as  their  successors  did 
at  a  much  later  period).  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
Tinted  Britain  in  the  year  120,  erected  a  formidable  barrier 
across  the  island,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway.  This 
(xmnsted  of  a  massive  wall,  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length, 
extending  over  hill  and  plain,  from  the  spot  now  known  as 
Wall's  End/  on  the  Tyne,  to  Bowncss,  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  wall  was  accompanied  on  its 
southern  side  by  an  earthen  vallum  and  a  deep  ditch,  and 
WIS  fortified  with  a  series  of  twenty- three  military  stations 
or  towns,  wiUi  intermediate  mile-castles  and  watch-towers. 
Tbia  great  work,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and  massive 
remains  in  the  present  day,  is  known  as  Hadrian's  Wall. 
The  Emperor  Sevems,  nearly  a  century  later  (a.d.  210), 
perhaps  repaired  portions  of  the  wall  which  had  &llen  into 

*  It  ist  pcrbapi^  aeldom  renemberad,  on  the  part  of  those  who  fami- 
liarlj  nee  the  tenn*  Wallaend,'now  so  well  known,  that  it  coinmemoT%l«» 
a  work  of  Boman  greatneaa  —  the  most  atopendona  and  endumg  of  «ncV\ 
SMmorUla  is  aurJUaad,  erected  bjr  thoBB  who  were  its  masters  upwariXa 
of  gereateeaceatmiet  since,  ^ 

a  2  A 
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decay,  and  frequentlj  visited  its  towns  and  garrisons  during 
his  stay  in  Britain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  erection  of  this 
wall  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  implies  the  relinquishment 
of  the  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  north  of  its  limits. 
The  more  northwardly  barrier,  marked  out  by  Agiicola, 
may  still  have  been  preserved.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  re- 
sumed as  the  farther  limit  of  the  Roman  province,  when, 
under  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138),  LoUius 
Urbicus,  his  propraetor  or  governor  in  Britain,  erected  a 
more  complete  line  of  defence  across  the  isthmus  between 
the  Clyde  and  Forth.  Following  the  line  of  Agrioola*8 
work,  LoUius  Urbicus  raised  there  a  new  chain  of  forts, 
joining  them  by  a  continuous  rampart  of  earth  and  tar£ 
This  work,  from  the  name  of  the  emperor  imder  whom  it 
was  erected,  is  usually  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  The 
portions  of  it  which  are  now  traceable  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Graeme's  (or  Graham's)  Dyke.  Along  its  course 
there  are  frequently  found  inscribed  tablets  commemorating 
the  portions  built  respectively  by  the  different  troops  and 
cohorts  of  the  Roman  army.* 

Rohan  Roads. —  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
trace  the  course  of  Roman  power  in  Britain,  still  less  to 
attempt  any  delineation  of  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  Britons  during  the  lengthened  period  of  Roman 
dominion  in  the  island.  The  niunerous  Roman  works 
which  have  been  foimd,  from  time  to  time,  in  every  part 
of  the  country  —  among  them,  inscribed  tablets,  coins, 
tesselated  pavements,  and  fragments  of  a  vast  variety  of 
articles,  alike  of  use  and  ornament  —  enable  the  diligent 
antiquary  to  portray,  in  considerable  detail,  the  social  and 

*  A  mound  called  the  *  Chapel  Hill,'  adjoining  the  western  end  of  the 
village  of  West  Kilpatrick  (Dambartonshire),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  9  miles  below  Glasgow,  and  at  which  numerous  sepulchral  stones, 
with  vases,  coins,  and  other  Roman  remains,  have  been  found,  is  with 
good,  jneason  supposed  to  mark  the  western  termination  of  the  wall  of 

AntoaiDUM.    The  eastern  termination  kX.  th«  wiU.  wia  ^cobably  Cmt- 

liddea,  on  the  Forth,  8  miles  K.E.  ot  Un^Uigow^ 
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e  life  of  the  time,  and  fbrDiah,  besides,  material  aid 
ray  of  supplement  to  such  notices  of  public  events 
presenred  in  the  records  of  written  history.  For 
.  details,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  admi* 
>liime  named  below.* 
Roman  roads  in  Britain  penetrated  the  most  distant 

the  island,  and  there  is  hardly  a  county  of  £ng- 
i  Wales  in  which  traces  of  them  are  not  extant. 
»f  these  works  may  have  followed  the  course  of 
■o«ds  constructed  by  the  Britons,  but  in  the  vastly 
number  of  instances,  the  remains  now  seen  are 
kedly  of  Roman  origin.  A  Boman  road  of  the  first 
IB  really  a  paved  causeway,  formed  by  successive 
f  earth,  stones,  and  mortar,  the  whole  surmounted 
yj  stone  or  by  a  firm  bed  of  gravel  and  lime, 
ta  thus  a  work  of  very  solid  construction.  It 
lerally  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
ide,  forming  an  agger.  Such  roads  are  found  in 
irts  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  veiy  complete  pre- 
Q,  and  they  form  the  foundation  of  many  of  the 
ids  in  £ngland  at  the  present  day.  Where  such 
ions  have  continued  to  be  used  as  high  roads,  they 
orally  much  worn  down,  and  the  extraordinary  and 
ting  straightness  of  their  course  is  oflen  the  readiest 
»y  which  they  can  be  identified.  Sometimes,  how- 
here  the  whole  line  of  road  has  been  disused,  or 
it  runs  across  an  unfrequented  heath,  the  ancient 
work  is  visible  for  miles  in  succession,  forming  a 
3US  embankment.  The  Roman  roads  generally  ran 
ight  line  from  point  to  point,  some  conspicuous  object 
horizon  serving  to  give  the  direction  of  the  course 

They  seldom  turn  aside  to  avoid  a  hill,  and  in 
stances  proceeded  directly  up  the  face  of  consider- 
scliyities.  The  embankment  of  the  Roman  road 
along  the  sunmiit  of  the  Gog  Magog  hUlA^  ue&X 


rai^agJgimaM,amdtAe  Saxom.    By  Thomas  Wii^lkt. 
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Cambridge,  is  still  perfect.  The  mountain  named  High 
Street,  in  Westmoreland,  derives  that  name  from  the  £ict  of 
a  Homan  road  having  run  along  its  summit,  at  an  elevation 
of  nearlj  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Marshes  were  either 
drained  or  filled  up  bj  the  Roman  engineers,  where  the 
course  of  the  road  made  it  necessary  to  traverse  them. 

A  map  can  alone  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  and 
direction  of  the  roads  bj  which  South  Britain  was  traversed 
during  the  Roman  period.  They  connected,  it  will  be  seen, 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  island.  Indeed,  it  is  by  their 
place  on  the  road,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  site  with  the 
distance  recorded  in  the  Itineraries,  that  the  localities  of 
many  of  the  Roman  towns  are  identified.  Several  of  these 
lines  of  road  bear  the  name  of  street,  given  them,  no  doubt^ 
by  the  Saxon  settlers  in  the  island,  and  derived  from,  the 
Roman  strata  (i.e.  via  strata,  a  paved  way).*  Thus  we 
have  Watling  Street,  the  great  line  of  road  extending 
fi-om  Dubris  {Dover),  through  Londinium,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north-west,  to  Deva  {Chester) ;  Ermine  Street, 
which  name  is  given  to  the  line  of  way  running  due 
north,  fi*om  the  coast  of  Sussex,  through  the  metropolis,  to 
Lindum  {Lincoln) ;  Icknield  Street,  running  in  a  direction 
of  north-east  fi*om  the  extremity  of  Cornwall  towards  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  passing  by  Isca  {Exeter),  Camboricum 
{Cambridge),  and  other  towns ;  Ryknield  Street,  fix>m  the 
Hiunber  towards  Durocomovium  {Cirencester),  and  several 
others.  Some  of  these  works,  again,  are  known  by  the 
term  way,  as  the  Fosse  Way,  the  Port  Way,  &c. 

Divisions  of  Rohan  Britain. — Britannia  formed,  under 
its  Roman  masters,  a  distinct  province  of  the  empire.  It 
was  at  first  under  the  administration  of  a  propraetor,  or 

*  The  frequent  occnrrence  of  the  word  street^  applied  to  villages  and 

even  to  detached  houses*  in  many  parts  of  England,  may  be  noticed  as 

indicative,  in  namerons  cases,  of  the  coarse  tjuien  by  a  line  of  Roman 

road;  as  also  is  the  recarrenoe  in  our  village  nomenclatnre  of  saeh 

nMme§  mm  Streatham,  Stratford,  Stretton,  &a     The  names  Watling. 

Ermine,  Mnd  others,  were  connected  wiOi  "ml^voA  Y^tsaoa^sM  in  the 

Smxou  mjthologj.    866  IKri^  p.  45ft. 
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militaiy  governor.  At  a  later  time,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  period  of  Boman  dominion,  the  supreme  governor  of 
Britain  had  the  title  of  'Vicarius,  and  was  himself  subject 
to  the  praefect  of  GauL  We  learn  these  and  other  parti- 
culars from  the  '  Notitia  Imperii,*  a  work  which  probably 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  At  that 
time  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  included  five  divisions, 
distinguished  by  t^ie  names  of  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Secunda,  Flavia  Gessariensis,  Maxima  Ccesariensis,  and 
Yalenda.  The  governors  of  the  two  last-named  divisions 
were  of  consular  rank  (consulares) :  the  three  others  were 
governed  by  presidents  {prwsides). 

1.  Britannia  Psima  is  supposed  to  have  comprehended 
the  country  lying  south  of  the  Thames  and  the%ristol 
ChanneL 

2.  Bbitannta  Secunda  corresponded  to  the  modem 
principality  of  Wales,  with  the  adjacent  country-  on  the 
east,  as  fiir  as  the  Severn  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Dee. 

3.  Flavia  Cssariensis  comprised  all  the  middle  and 
eastern  portions  of  England,  from  the  Severn  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey. 

4.  MAjaMA  CfSARiENSis  embraced  the  country  extending 
north  from  the  last-named  division  to  the  line  of  Hadrian^s 
Wall : — corresponding,  that  is,  to  the  six  northern  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  Northumberland. 

5.  Valentia  included  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  two  walls  —  that  is,  the  lowland  portion  of  Scotland,  as 
&r  north  as-  the  isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  with  the 
larger  part  of  Northumberland.* 

*  The  limits  of  these  dlTisions»  is  stated  above,  are  commooly  marked 
oo  maps,  bat  thej  rest  only  on  exceedingly  doabtfal  aothonty.  The 
names  of  the  divisions  themselves  are  given  in  the  work  entitled 
'Notitia  Imperii,'  a  docnment  of  high  valae.  The  assumed  limits 
between  these  divisions  are  derived  from  the  work  attribated  to  Richard 
of  CircooesCer,  and  stated  to  have  been  compiled  by  t  monk  of  that  lisx&ft^ 
ia  the  foartesoth  etatatjr,  from  tbepapen  ofM  Roman  general.  T\i«  um% 

^^^^J^i^SiJ!'' Z""^.? '^"^  "^''^  "^  ^^  Will  of  AnXonVuxA 
*  ji«A  i*/f«PiV  BBrfariAe  name  of  Vespaslana.    Thmm^oiA 
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Towns. — ^The  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  120 
A  D.,  gives  the  names  of  Gfty-ax  cities  then  existing  in 
Britain.  These  cities,  with  the  modem  localities  to  which 
thej  are  believed  to  correspond,  are  enumerated  below :  — 

In  the  country  of  the  Norants : 
Loocopibia     .  Whithorn?  \  Retigonium  .        .  Stranraer, 


Among  the  Selgovs : 

Carbantorigom  Kirkcudbright,      i  Coida  . 
Uxelnm .       .   Caatle  Over  ?  Trunontium . 


Colania  . 
Vanduaria 
Coria 
Alaun4l. 


Curia 


Banatia . 
Tameia  . 


Among  the  Bamnii : 

,  Lanark?  landom 

.  Pauley, 

.  Castle  Cory.  Victoria 

,  Kier?    (near 
Stirling). 

Among  the  Otadeni : 
Borthwick  Caetle  \  Bremenium 

Among  the  Yacomagi : 

Intfemesa?  I  TuesiB  . 

Braemar  Castle?   1 


.  Lynekirk? 
.  Eildon. 


Ardoch 
(Perthflhire). 
ikalgin  Boss 
(Peithahire). 


Biechesier, 


near  Gordon 
Castle. 


Among  the  Yenicontee : 
Ozrhea    Bertha  ?  (at  junction  of  river  Almond  with  Tay,  Perthshire.) 

Among  the  Texali : 
Devana Norman  Dykes  (Ahetdeen)? 


Epeiaetun  .  Lanchester, 
Vinnovium  .  Binchester, 
Cataractonium  Catterick  Bridge^ 

Yorkshire, 
Calatum        .  uwr Kendal? 


Among  the  Brigantes : 

Isurium 
Rhigodunum 
Olicana 
Eboracnm     . 
Camunlodunum 


Aldborough, 
Bibchester, 
Bkley, 
York, 


Among  the  Parisii : 
Petuaria Brough  (on  the  Humber)  ? 


reaaoot  for  doabting  the  authenticity  of  this  document  aa  a  whole;  yet 
the  coincidence  between  many  of  its  statements  (as  to  particular  locali- 
tiee)  and  the  modem  discoveries  of  Roman  sites,  seems  to  show  that  it 

must  bmvB  been  compiled  from  matcriaU  of  tome  real  value,  now  no 

JoagBT  extMuL 
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Benna  (Dera) 
Sdens  . 


Among  Ihe  Ordorioes : 

.  Gawdd  Cock  I  Brannogeniiun      .  Leintwardine 
(Xontgomei7Bhire).|  (Herefoidahire?) 

Among  the  ComaTii : 

.  Chester.         I  ViTOOoniun  (Uro- 

I      ooninm)    .        .  Wros$ter, 

Among  the  Coritayi : 
.  Lincoln,        \  Bhagn 

Among  the  Cstyeochlani : 


.  Ldonter, 


Urolanium  (Vera- 
lamium)  .        .  St.  Albans. 


Venta 


Chesterfield, 
near  Sandy 
(Bedford- 
shire). 

Among  the  Simeni  (Iceni) : 

.  CaistoTf  near  Nomrick. 


Among  the  ^Mnobantes : 
Camndolaniim  (Camnlodonun) Colchester. 

Among  the  Demete. 

Laentinnm     .        .  LUtnio  (Car- 1  Maridonnm  .        .  Caemuirthen. 

diganahire).  | 

Among  the  Silnres : 
BuDsom ir«it  (Monmonthihire). 

Among  the  Boboni : 
Corininm  (Dnrooomorinm  ?)  .        .        .  Cirencester, 

Among  the  Atrebatii : 
Kalkia Silchester? 


Am<mg  the  Cantii : 
HhntapiflB 


.  Bichhorough, 
near  Sand* 
Ufich. 


LoDdininm     •        •  London, 
Darrennm   (Dnro- 
Tennun)     •     '  •  Ckaiterhury. 

Among  the  Begni.: 
Kaeomagns  (NoriomagiiB)  •  .        .  *     •        •  Hoiwood  HUL 

Among  the  BelgsB : 
Iiehalia.        .        ,  Behester.         V enU .        .      ,.  Winchester. 
HotSpringi  .        .  Bath. 

Among  the  Dorotriges : 

'      '      •       •       •  ^^den  CattU^  neaz  I>orc\e«ter. 


do 
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VoUba 
Uxela 


Among  the  Dumnonii : 

•  Losiurithiel?         I  Tamare 
.  Bridgewater?        \  Isca 


.  Tamertonl 
,  Exeter. 


The  date  of  Ptolemy*B  writings  is  less  than  eighty  years 
afler  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  had  commenced,  and 
within  forty  years  after  the  successes  of  Agricola  had  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  island.  We  may  assume 
that  some,  at  least,  of  these  cities  —  probably  many  of 
•them  —  must  have  been  already  in  existence  as  Britiah 
towns  before  the  Eomans  visited  the  island.  This  was 
almost  certainly  the  case  with  Londinium  (Caer-Lunden 
of  the  Britons),  with  Camulodunum  (^Caer-Colun),  and 
some  others. 


A  more  numerous  list  of  places  in  Roman  Britain  is 
derived  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  a  work  belonging  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  (about  the  year  320). 
This  work  is  an  elaborate  record  of  the  great  roads  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire,  with  a  statement  of  the  distances 
along  each,  from  point  to  point,  in  Roman  miles.  That 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Britain  enumerates  fifteen 
distinct  iters.  To  &cilitate  reference,  an  alphabetical 
order  is  adopted  in  the  following  list  of  places  mentioned 
in  this  work.  The  names  coincide  in  several  instances  with 
those  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy : — 

Stations  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 


Aqiue  SoUb  . 
Ariconiimi    . 
Blestium 
Blatum  Bulgium  . 


BenaTenta  (or  Isan- 

navatia) .       •  • 

BomioTn     •        • 

Brarimmn .        • 

Bremetonacm     • 

BraneniaBi        • 


BatK 

Weston, 
Monmouth, 
BownesSy  on 
.  the  Solwaj 

Firth. 

Burrow  Hill» 

Ewenny, 

Leintufordine, 

OverborougK 

Bibeheitir. 


\ 


Brocayinm . 
BroTonacs . 
Barrium    •        • 

CsesarojnagQB     • 

Calcaria     . 
Calleva  Atrebatam 
CausenniB  . 
Camboriciuxi       • 
CaxnViodxmnm.     » 
Camxi^od'axnaii    * 


Brcttgham. 

Kirklw  Thure, 

Uak  (Mon- 
mouthshire). 

near    Chehnt^ 
ford, 

Tadcaster, 

dilchester, 

Aneaster, 

Cambridgt, 

Slack, 
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Ckfractonimn 

Gaosentiim 

Cocenun     • 
Cokmui  (Ounilodii- 


*Kd9tdon 
(EmezV 

GUUriek 
Bridge. 

BUtem,  near 

BibeketUr. 


nam) 
Coaonmii  . 
GontofBtmn 
Oooolaiuim 
Cimetio 
DumiQ 

Ddgo^tia  . 
Bnre&tio  • 


Dera. 

DqIhv 

DomoTsziA 

Dnobrrw  • 

DnrobfiTse. 

DnroeocziOTiiiiii . 

Dnroliponi 

Buolitiiin  • 
Dnrtdomm         • 
DnroTcnnan 


Etoeetnm   . 
OtJacom    . 
Oakra 
OlanoTtnta 

GolwTiniTiTn 


CoUketter. 
CaerBkun. 
Cotvndffe» 
BrcugK 

DoneagUr, 
MSUngUm, 
Stanford 
Bridgty 
Yoinliiie. 

JjOVtT* 

DorehetiUr. 
BoehetUr, 
WaterNtwUm. 
Cireneeiter, 
Qodman' 
eketter, 
neaxBomford? 
JuddemU. 
CanUrbury, 
York. 
WaU, 

near  Kendal 
KeewiekJ     • 
EUenborougk? 
OUntceeter, 
Abergavenny, 


Ilea  DimmonionimfK^er. 

Iwa  (SQnram)  •     Caerleon^ 

Inriiim     .        •    Aldbonmgh. 

Lactodamm       •     Toweeeter, 

LaTatzB  .    Bowee. 

Legiolinm  .        •    Caetltford. 

T«gmaniii  Fartiis .    Lgmpne^  near 

Hgike. 

Leaaanm  .        •    Vwehor 

(Caermar- 
tlien> 


LagOTBUinm 

MagioTintnni 

Manconiinii 
If  itT>^^  niiBe<1 11  111 


Maz|gidiininii 

Maridnniun  (or 
Hnridnnnm) 
Mediolannm 
Mediolannm 
Nidnm 
Noyiomagoa 
Pennocruciiun 

Pontes 
PortosDnbria 

(Dabre)  • 
Portos  Lemania 
Pftetonnm  • 
RatfB  • 
Regnnm 
Bnti^oflB     [. 


Segelociun 
Segontium 


Sitomafloa  • 
Sorbio£mmn 
SpuuB        • 

Sulloniacn, 
Tripontinm 
Uroconium 
Uxaoona  • 
Yagniacsd  . 
Vane  • 
Vennon»  • 
Yerlncio     . 


Fenta  Belgaram 
Feata  loenomm 


•  KtmUikaiUr, 

ford. 

•  Manehester, 
.    Manoeeter, 

near  AtAer^ 
etone. 
.    nearJSu^ 
Bridgeford. 

.    Caermartien. 

Ckeeterton. 
.     Clawdd  Cock. 
.    Neatk 
.    HolfooodHUl. 

Stretton^  near 
Benkridge, 

Stainee. 

Dover, 
.    Lympne. 
.    Filey. 
.    Leioeeter. 
Ckiekeeter. 
»    Biekboroughf 
near  Sand' 
wick. 
lAtUeborough, 
Caer  Seiont^ 
near  Caer- 
narvon. 
Bununek, 
Old  Sarum. 
Bpeen^  near 

Newbury. 
BrocJOey  HUl. 
Lilboume. 
Wroxeter. 
Oconyate. 
Southfleet. 
BodfaH(Y\xDi). 
High  Croee, 
Sandy  Lane^ 
near  Spy  Park 
(Wata). 
B^incMster. 
Caiator,  near 
l?onoiek« 
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Yenta  Silnrum  . .  Caerwent 
Verometiiin       .    neaiWilloughby 


Yerulamiam 
Vetera    . 


(Notts). 
St.  Albans, 
BrougK 


yindomiB . 

Vindo^ladia 
Vinovia    . 
Voreda     . 


near  Whit' 

church  ? 
Gtuaoffe, 
Binchester. 
PlumptonWaa, 


The  following  places,  not  found  in  the  above  list,  are  mentioned 
in  the  *Notitia.'  Their  identity  with  modem  sites  is  in  seyeral 
instances  extremely  doubtful :  — 


Anderida      .    Pevensey  ? 

Arbeia.        .    Jtf(7re»6y  (Cumber- 
land). 

Branodunum    Brancaster 

(Norfolk). 

Bremetenraenm  ^F%i^rroto(near 

Greyatoke^ 
Cumberland). 

Derventio     .    PapcastUf  near 

Cockermouth, 


I 


Qariannonum  Bwyh  Castle,  near 

yarmoiUh. 

Morbium    •     TempUhorough^ 

near  Rothirhamf 

Olenacum   .     Old  Carlisle, 

Othona       .    Ithanceaster 

(Essex)? 

Portns  Adumi  Aldrington  ? 

Regulbium  .    Bectdver, 


The  '  Notitia  *  mentions,  besides,  eighteen  stations  as 
occurring  along  the  Wall  of  Hadrian.  Of  some  of  these 
considerable  remains  are  still  in  existence.  The  most  east- 
wardly  of  them  was  Segelocum  (identified  with  Cousena 
House,  near  Newcastle)  :  the  most  westerly  was  Tunno- 
celum,  near  Bowness^  on  the  Solway  Firth. 


Among  the  most  important  of  the  Homan  towns  in 
Britain  were  Verulamium  {St,  Albans),  Eburacum  (  York), 
Londinium  {London),  Oamulodimum   {Colchester),  Deva 
{Chester),   Lindum   {Lincoln),  Aquae  Solis   {Bath),  Isca 
Silurum  {Caerleon),  Glevxun  {Gloiicester),YejitA  Belgarum 
{Winchester),   and  Rutupiee    {Richborough).      The    two 
first-named  had  the  privileges  of  municipia :  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  others,  ranked  as  co  Ionia.     Both  of  those  dis- 
tinctions (the  former  in  a  more  eminent  degree)  conferred 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges  on  the  citizens  who  dwelt 
within  them.     Londinium  appears,  as  the  residence  of  the 
propraetor,  to  have  been  the  seat  of  general  government 
i&j>  the  entire  province.    Eburacum,  however,   enjoyed 
nearly  equal  importance  in  ihia  T«s^ec\>\  \V>r«j&  ^  ^jootre  of 
military  command  for  the  noTtlxem  i^ot^otl  o^  \5afe  ^^t<:m2&KA 
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and  was  the  permaaent  Btation  of  the  sixth  legion.*  The 
twentieth  legion  was  stationed  at  Deva  (Chester).  The 
second  legion,  originally  stationed  at  Isca  (Caerlean),  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Eutupis  {Richborough). 

Butapi«  was  the  ordinary  landing-place,  or  point  of 
departure,  to  or  from  the  coast  of  GaoLf 

The  following  additional  names,  capable  of  ready  identifi- 
cation with  modem  localities,  occur  in  the  geography  of 
Eoman  Britain  —  the  greater  number  of  them  in  the 
pages  of  Ptolemy  :  — 


Tarredrom  or 

Orctt  From.    .    Jhtnnet  Head, 
Verrednmi  Ptom.    Jhtnteaiisby 

Head. 


Kinnairdtn 

Head, 
Hamborouffh 

Head, 
North  Fore- 
land. 
DamDonimn,  or 
Ocrinam  Prom.    7%e  Lizard, 


Taizalum  Prom. 
Oeellimi  Prom. 
Cantimn  Prom. 


Antivestsam,  or 
Boleriom,  Prom.  Land^s  End. 
Hercules  Prom.     HarUand 

Point. 


Octapitarum 
Prom.     . 

Canganorom 
Prom.     . 


6t.  DttvieFs 
Head. 

Braich-y-PwU, 


NoTantum  Prom.  Midi  of  Gal- 

loway, 
Epidium  Prom.  •    Mtdl  of  Can- 

Ure. 


Vara  .Sstnarinm  Murray  Firth. 

TaTa  JEfltuarium  Firth  of  Tay. 
Bodnia.£8ta- 

.  Firth  of  Forth. 


aniim 


Oabrantnioorom 

Siima       .  FiUyBay. 

]fetariB.£staariiim  The  Wash. 
Tamiflsa  JEstua- 

rinm  .    Mouth  of 

Thames. 


Portufl  Magnus 

Sabrina  .Sstua- 
rium 


Portsmouth 
Harbour. 


Mouth  of 
Severn. 
Moricambe  .Satua- 
nam  Morecambe 

Bay. 
Ituna  .£9tna- 
riom        .        •     Solway  Firth. 


*  The  Emperor  Sevenii  died  at  York,  a.d.  211. 

t  Probably  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  were  not  all  of 
them  towns,  in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word.  Some  may  have  been 
merelj  military  stationa  On  the  other  hand,  towns  mast  nndoiibtedlj 
harw  itxirf^t  daring  the  Roman  period,  at  many  localities  of  which  the 
Boman  names  are  unluown  to  as.  We  are  onable,  for  exam\k\^  Xa 
idantify  Worcester  with  any  of  the  places  named  in  the  ltin«T%n«a  Qi 
iisiwhinv  ibaagt  the  name  alone  (ce$ier,  from  castnim^  may  b«  \s^«a 
Mte^idmeeefiitSomjuiodgitL    Dowiieater,  in  Oxfotdshiw,  \a  ino^^t 
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AbnTannEB 

Sinxifl      •        ,    LuMBay, 
Cbta.£stna- 

rinm      •        .    FirihofCl^, 


LeUnnoniiu 
Sinus     . 
Lon^iBBta- 


anum 


LoehFyne, 
Loch  lAnnhe, 


Orcades  Insuls  •    Orkney 

Islands, 
Ebndn  Insoltt  .  Hebrides. 
Mona  (of  GsBsar), 

or  Monoeda 

Insula    .        •    Isleo/Man, 


Mona  (of  Taci- 
tus).       .        .    /.  of  Anglesey. 

Cassiterides,  or 
iEstrymnidoSi 
InsulflB   .        •    SciUy  Islands, 

Yectia  Insula   .    Isle  of  Wight 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

SAXON    ENQLAND, 

We  leam  fixmi  the  '  Notida,*  that  dnring  the  later  portion 
cf  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  in  Britain^  the  military 
a&irB  of  the  province  were  directly  under  the  management 
of  the  goyemment  of  Gaol,  without  the  intermediation  of 
the  Vicariufl  (or  civil  governor)  of  the  island.  They  were 
divided  among  three  chief  officers — entitled  respectively, 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  the  Ck)unt  of  Britain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Britain.  The  first  named  of  these  had  under 
his  command  the  garrisons  of  nine  fortresses  aloDg  the  coast, 
from  Portus  Adumi  (either  AldringtoUy  on  the  coast  of 
SosBez,  or  else  Portckester^  in  Hampshire)  to  Branodunum 
(Branauter,  in  Norfolk). 

This  statement  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  its 
hearing  upon  the  early  annals  of  Britain.  An  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  English  coast  was  known,  we  find, 
even  in  Roman  times,  as  the  Saxon  shore,  a  &ct  sufiicient 
in  itself  to  establish  the  certainty  that  strangers  of  Teutonic 
race  were  already  &miliar,  at  least  as  occasional  visitors, 
with  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island,  even  if  tliey 
were  not,  as  is  most  probable,  settlers  there  to  some  extent. 
Hie  appellation  of  Saxon  shore  cannot  be  imderstood  in  a 
merely  geographical  sense,  as  applying  to  that  portion  of  the 
Britidi  coast  which  immediately  fironts  the  native  country 
of  the  Saxon  people :  it  includes,  besides  part  of  the  eastern 
coast,  a  large  portion  also  of  the  southern  shore,  at  least  as 
&r  west  as  the  coast  of  Sussex — a  district  which  could  odI^ 
have  become  amodated  with  the  Saxon  name  from  t\ie  iivcX 
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of  Saxons  being  its  customary  visitors  and  partial  occu- 
pants.* 

The  current  statements  of  history  tell  us  how,  a  few 
years  after  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions 
from  Britain  (a.d.  420),  the  Saxons  were  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  the  defenceless  islanders,  unable  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  wall ;  and  how,  from  the  date  of  the  landing 
of  Hengist  and  Ilorsa  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  (a.d.  449), 
down  to  the  closing  year  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  Saxon  in- 
vaders from  beyond  the  sea  established  in  succession  various 
kingdoms  within  the  eastern,  south-eastern,  and  central 
portions  of  the  island.  To  whatever  amount  of  credit  the 
popular  narrative  of  these  transactions  may  be  entitled, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  England,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  comprehended  eight  distinct  Saxon  kingdoms. 
Two  of  these  became  united  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
ensuing  century,  thereby  reducing  the  number  to  seven. 

Who  were  the  Saxons,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  It 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  identify  with  precision  the  localities 
whence  the  early  Saxon  settlers  in  Britain  came,  but  the 
general  area  of  that  people  is  sufficiently  well  marked* 
It  comprehended  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Odor  (including 
the  basin  of  the  Weser  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Elbe),  together  with  the  southward  and  narrower  part 
of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.   The  tract  embraced  within  this 

*  Antiquarian  researches  tend  to  establish  the  probabilitv  that  th» 
transition  from  Roman  to  Saxon  was  in  great  measure  isnradual,  and  that 
the  latter  race  were  already  to  some  extent  settlers  in  Britain  before  the 
former  had  abandoned  it.  In  parts  of  the  south-eastern  division  tf  tht 
island,  Roman  and  Saxon  must  have  been  dwellers  side  by  side.  '  At 
Canterbury,  Colchester,  Rochester,  and  other  places,  we  find  (says  Mr. 
Wright)  Roman  and  Saxon  interments  in  the  same  cemetery ;  and  in 
the  extensive  Saxon  burial-pound  at  Ossengal,  in  the  Isle  of  llianet,  a 
Roman  interment  in  a  leaden  coffin  was  met  with.  The  result  of  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  researches  among  the  Saxon 
cemeteries  has  been  to  render  it  more  and  more  probable  that  the  Saxons 
were  graduaUy  gaining  a  footing  in  the  island  before  the  period  atwhich 
tie  fptad  invasions  are  said  to  have  commexiu^' — Tht  Qstt,  the 
andtAe  Saxon. 
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answers  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Sleswig,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
tribes  or  nations  who  dwelt  within  these  limits  were  dis- 
tingniahed  hj  different  names,  as  well  as  by  differences  of 
dialect  and  usage.  The  Jutes  and  Angles  inhabited  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese.  The  former  people  have  left  their 
Dime  to  the  modem  Jutland,  and  in  Sleswig  there  is  a 
district  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Anglen  —  re- 
garded by  some  writers  as  the  source  whence  the  word 
Anglia  (or  England)  is  derived.  It  is  uncertain,  however, 
whether  any  of  the  early  Saxon  invaders  and  colonists  of 
Britain  were  Jutes,  properly  so  called. 

All  the  dweUers  within  the  area  above  indicated,  together 
with  those  dwelling  further  northward,  on  the  shoren 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  had  a  general  resemblance,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock — that  is,  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic.  They  were  all  hardy  freebooters,  ready  for  ad- 
rentnre  whether  by  land  or  sea,  and  living  under  chieftains 
who  were  able  as  well  as  willing  to  carve  out  their  fortunes 
with  their  swords.  

The  Saxon  Kingdoms. — The  Saxon  Kingdoms  in  Britain, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  were — 

1.  Kiar  {Cantware)j  embracing  the  county  of  that  name  . 

foimded  a.d.  457,  under  Eric  the  son  of  Hengist. 
Canterbury  was  its  metropolis. 

2.  Sussex  (i.e.  Suth-Seaxe,  or  county  of  the  South  Saxons), 

embracing  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey: 
founded  a.d.  491,  under  Ella.  Chief  city,  Chichester. 
The  kingdom  of  Sussex  included  the  larger  portion 
of  the  forest  of  Andreadeswold  (or  Andredswold), 
■aid  to  have  extended  120  miles  in  length  by  30  in 
breadth.  The  tract  of  cotmtiy  still  known  aa  th^ 
Weald  coTTBtponds  to  part  of  diia  region. 

(Wiui'SmMxe,  or  West  Saxona),  embTadxig  \!k\«i 

a 
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country  extending  from  the  border  of  Sussex  west- 
ward to  the  river  Ex,  and  from  the  south  coast 
to  the  Thames  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  — 
i.e.  the  modem  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  a  part  of  Devon.  Founded 
A.D.  519,  under  Cerdic.     Capital,  Winchester. 

4.  Essex  {East-Seaxe,  or  East  Saxons),  including,  with 

Essex,  the  coimty  of  Middlesex — i.e.  Middle-Seaxe, 
and  the  chief  part  of  Hertford.  Founded  a.d.  527, 
imder  Ercenvrine.     Capital,  London, 

5.  Bernicia  {BryneicK),  embracing  the  modem   North- 

umberland, with  the  adjacent  portion  of  lowland 
Scotland  as  &r  as  the  south  shore  of  the  firth  of 
Forth.  Foimded  a.d.  547,  imder  Ida.  Capital, 
Bamborough  (or  Bebbanbuigh). 

6.  Deira    {Deoma3)y    extending    between  the    Humber 

and  the  Tyne — i.e.  the  modem  Yorkshire  and 
Durham :  foimded  a.d.  560.  Capital,  York  (Eofor- 
wic). 

7.  East  Anglia  (East  Engle),  embracing    the    modem 

Norfolk  (NoHh'folk),  Suffolk  {South-folk),  and 
Cambridge.    Founded  a.d.  571.    Capital  uncertain. 

8.  Mercia  {Myrcna),  comprehending  all  the  midland  portion 

of  England,  as  &r  west  as  the  Welsh  border,  and 
extending  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  firom 
the  Humber  to  the  Thames.    Founded  a.d.  626. 
Capital  imcertain. 
About  the  year  617,  Bernicia  and  Deira  became  united 

in  the  single  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  thus  reducing  the 

number  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  to  seven. 


British  EmoDOMS. —  The  Saxon  Kingdoms  enumerated 
above  did  not  include  the  whole  of  South  Britain.    A  con- 
siderable portion  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Wales,  lay 
beyond  their  limits,  as  also  did  the  larger  part  of  the  Sootdi 
Jowlanda,  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde.    The  whole  westem 
ade  of  the  ialandy  fix>iix  the  Clyde  to  iiki^lA&dL^lAii, 
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mamed  unoonqiiered.  The  natnral  featnrefl  of  this  extensiTe 
tract  of  country,  for  the  most  part  difficult  of  access,  and 
Btin  more  difficult  to  hold  in  occupation,  enabled  its  original 
posseasorS)  the  Britons,  to  retain  their  independence.  Here, 
as  in  many  regions  elsewhere,  the  native  tribes  preserved 
among  the  lulls  the  freedom  which  thej  lost  in  the  plains. 
In  the  south-west,  the  standard  of  the  kings  of  Wessex 
advanced  by  slow  d^rees  to  the  westward.  First  the  line 
of  the  Salisbury  Avon,  afterwards  that  of  the  Ex,  and 
later  the  course  of  the  Tamar,  marked  the  long-contested 
frontier.  Nearly  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  landing  of 
the  Saxons  before  they  had  penetrated  into  Devonshire. 
Driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Ex,  the  Britons  foimd  a 
retreat  beyond  the  Tamar,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tentli  centuiy  marked  the  limit  of  West  Saxon  dominion. 
The  natives  of  the  rugged  Cornish  peninsula  preserved  their 
freedom  imtil  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 

The  British  Kingdoms,  coeval  with  the  eight  (or  after- 
wards seven)  Saxon  Kingdoms,  were — 

1.  Stbath-cltde,  or  lowland  Scotland  from  the  estuary  of 

the  Clyde  to  the  Solway.  Alclut/d,  the  modem 
Dumbarton,  was  its  capital.  Strath-clyde  was 
probably  indusive,  at  least  at  times,  of  several 
smaller  kingdoms.    It  was  sometimes  united  with — 

2.  CuMBEiA,  i.e.  the  modem  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 

and  Lancashire,  or  the  western  tract  from  the  Solway 
to  the  Mersey,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  high 
grounds  of  the  Pennine  range. 

3.  Wau:s,  which  formed  several  distinct  kingdoms. 

4.  Devon  and  Cornwall  (or  Damnonia),  to  which  the 

name  of  West  Wales  was  sometimes  given. 


Brftain  in  the  Ninth  Century. — The  smaller  Saxon 
Kingdoms  gradually  declined,  and  became  absorbed  in  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.     Sussex  was  annexed  to  Wessex 
befi^e  the  dose  of  the  aeventh  centuiy :  both  Eaaex  scei^l 
Kent  wen  incaiponted  within  Mercia  before  the  Bucceedaxk!^ 


h2 
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century  had  elapsed.    East  Aoglia  was  in  great  measnre 
occupied  by  Scandinavian  invaders. 

During  the  later  half  of  the  eighth  century  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  in  Britain  were  reduced  in  number  to  three  — 
NoETHUMBRiA,  Mercia,  and  Wessex.  The  two  former  of 
these  gradually  declined  in  power,  and  Egbert,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  who  moimted  the  throne  in  823,  exercised 
predominant  sway  over  the  whole  of  Saxon  England  — 
that  is,  over  Soudi  Britain  fix>m  the  Tweed  to  the  English 
Channel,  and  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  border  of 
Wales.  Winchester  was  his  capital.  The  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  language  of  the  West  Saxons  hence  became 
dominant  over  those  of  the  other  Saxon  settlers  in  Britain. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  British  population  were 
altogether  expelled  from  even  any  portion  of  the  soil  of 
which  the  Saxons  had  become  masters.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  remained,  and  were  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  their  conquerors.  This  was  more  particularly  the 
case  in  the  midland  kingdom,  Mercia,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  conquered  coimtry.  The  south-east  and  south  became 
more  specially  Saxon  than  either  the  east,  the  north-east,  or 
the  centre.  In  these  latter  directions  another  element  of 
admixture  was  being  rapidly  introduced. 


The  Danes. —  During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  a  body  of 
Danes  advanced  up  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  plimdered 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  aflerwards  escaped  to  Uieir  ships 
(a.d.  832).  During  the  two  hundred  years  which  ifolloweil, 
the  Danes  were  everywhere  the  terror  of  Saxon  England. 
Their  standard,  the  raven — fit  emblem  of  their  habits  of 
rapine,  and  of  the  keenness  with  which  they  pursued  their 
prey  —  was  seen  in  every  estuary  of  the  British  waters,  and 
everywhere  carried  terror  with  it. 

7ho  were  the  Danes?    ^  people  so  caUed  in  EngM. 
iitory  were,  properly,  Norse,  or  Northmen,  the  native  inha- 
bitanta  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  coasts.    They  were 
derived  rather  from  Norway  than  itom  liJaa  \>«&i&i£^  ^ 
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modem  geograpiij,  thongh  all  three  of  the  ScandinAvian 
oountries  —  Denmaric,  Norway,  and  Sweden  —  contributed 
to  the  supply  of  the  dreaded  invaders.  The  Northmen, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Gattegat  to  the  North  Cape  and 
the  head  of  the  Baltic,  were  throughout  sea-warriors  and 
pnrates.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  ravaged 
^e  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  even  penetrated  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  their  inroads  as  &r  as  the  shores  of 
Greece.*  The  coasts  of  England  and  France  were  by 
torn  the  scene  of  their  destructive  inroads,  and  in  both 
ooantries  they  effected  a  permanent  settlement. 

Between  the  Saxon  settlers  in  Britain,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian pirates,  known  in  history  as  Danes^  who  ravaged 
their  coasts,  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance,  in- 
dicative of  a  conmion  (or  nearly  common)  origin.  The 
languages  spoken  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  (the  two  latter  discovered  and 
settled  by  the  Northmen),  were  closely  akin  to  the  dialects 
proper  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  All  of  those  tongues, 
indeed,  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  inclusive,  are  compre- 
hended under  the  common  term  Gothic.^ 

The  great  point  of  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  their  invaders  consisted  in  the  maritime  skill  of  the 
latter.  The  sea  was  the  element  upon  which  the  Northmen 
best  displayed  their  skill.  '  Every  family  had  its  boat  or 
diip,  and  ihe  younger  sons  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  had 
no  other  fortune  than  their  sword  and  their  chiules '  (i.  e. 
keels).  They  often  drew  their  vessels  on  shore  for  safety, 
or  dragged  them  overland,  from  one  estuary  or  river 
to  another.     The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  in  the 

*  Cbailenuigne  hsd  shed  tern  at  the  thought  of  the  fature  diflastere 
vbkh  awaited  hia  empire,  as  he  gazed  from  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean 
Qpoo  aooie  Norman  cndsers  which  had  penetrated  its  waters. — Hallam : 
Mddk  jUm,  chap,  i 

f  Of  the  Qothic  stock  of  langna^e;,  the  Scandinavian  la  oneV^t^ivt^Yi^ 
tlw  Germaaie  or  T«iA»/c  ir  anorlier.— Latham :  Handbook  to  the  Eno- 
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earlier  period  of  Daniah  invasion,  with  the  growing  addic- 
tion to  the  settled  industry  of  the  husbandman,  had  lost 
their  ancestral  aptitude  for  maritime  pursuits.  Hence  the 
efforts  of  the  great  Alfred  in  the  creation  of  a  nayy,  the 
surest  defence  of  the  English  coasts. 

In  the  year  following  their  inroad  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
the  Danes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  but  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  Hengestendun,  or  Hengsdown  Hill  (Hingston 
Down,  to  the  west  of  the  Tamar,  near  Callington.) 

Afler  the  death  of  Egbert,  the  Danish  inroads  were  compa- 
ratively imchecked.  The  Banes  ravaged  the  coast  of  Wessex 
and  Kent,  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  pillaged 
London,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury — not,  however,  without 
sustaining  some  severe  checks  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons. 
Under  Ethelbert  (860-866),  they  burnt  Winchester,  and 
established  themselves  permanently  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
The  reign  of  Ethelred  (866-871),  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ethelbert  (and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  his 
brother  Alfred),  was  one  of  continual  conflict  with  the 
Danes,  fresh  bands  of  whom  continually  replaced  the  vast 
numbers  that  fell  before  the  army  of  the  West  Saxons.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  that  the  Saxons,  led  by 
Alfred,  gained  over  the  Danes  the  great  victory  of  jEscendun, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  to  be  found  at  Ashdown, 
in  Berkshire,  beside  the  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  latter 
work,  indeed,  is  regarded  by  many  writers  as  commemora- 
tive of  the  event. 

When  Alfred  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons, 
(a.d.  871),  the  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  Danes  were  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  England.  They  had 
thoroughly  overrun  all  Northumbria,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Hmnber,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  important  city  of  York. 
The  coundea  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
and  Sa^olk  were  devastated  by  tkem,  «cA  ^ilt^svi  %si^^ 
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pofltB  xsDged  over  the  breadth  of  the  island  as  &r  west  as  the 
SereriL.  The  Saxon  standard  had  been  gradually  driven 
back  towarda  the  south-west,  and  it  was  only  in  Somerset 
and  the  adjoining  lands  that  the  Saxons  found  a  rallying 
place.  A  Danish  army  had  now  wintered  seven  years  in 
the  land. 

Daring  the  few  years  immediately  following  his  accesBion, 
^e  arms  of  Alfred  were  successfuL  But  he  was  surprised 
(878)  at  Chippenham,  by  the  army  of  Guthrun,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  temporary 
oonoealm^t,  while  his  opponents  overran  all  Wessex. 

Athelney  —  i.  e.  the  Princess  Island  —  a  tract  then 
insulated  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Tone, 
joined  to  bogs  and  inimdations,  and  covered  by  a  dense 
wood,  was  Alfred's  place  of  retreat.*  His  concealment  did 
not  last  longer  than  five  months. 

The  men  of  Wessex  met  Alfr^  at  Egbert's  Stone,  on  the 
east  of  Selwood  Forest — then  of  greatly  superior  dimensions 
to  the  tract  now  known  by  that  name  —  and  the  Danes 
were  thoroughly  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ethandime.  The 
locality  of  Egbert's  Stone  is  supposed  to  be  found  at  Brixton 
DeveHlI,  near  Warminster.  Ethandime  is  probably  foimd 
at  Eddington,  near  Westbury,  which  lies  imder  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  chalk  district  of  Salisbury  Plain.f 

But  the  Northmen  were  too  numerously  settled  in  the 
land  for  their  expulsion  to  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
victory,  or  probably  by  even  a  dozen  victories.  Alfred 
adopted  a  wiser  policy  —  one  to  which  the  nation  that  has 
grown  up  from  the  mixed  blood  to  which  the  hardy 
Northern   sea-kings  contributed  is  largely  indebted.     He 

*  The  revolntions  worked  by  enffioeering  science  have  within  the 
Iml  hm  yean  rettored  the  name  of  Athelney  to  the  map  of  E^Iand. 
The  gtatioo  to  called,  on  the  line  of  railway  between  Durston  and  Yeovil, 
it  within  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  above.  The  fertile  meadows 
wfadch  ipfffld  mroond,  doited  with  thriving  homesteads,  and  intersected 
Inr  roads  which  connect  the  towns  and  villages  of  West  Somerset,  give 
tte  district  an  aspect  strikingly  difbrent  ftt>m  that  wluch  il  m^OA^Yii:^ 
pfiaen^  in  tlM  dm  cfSuLoa  mdU  Danish  warfare. 

t  Rhaadm  h  fyaome  wriUn,  however,  identified  ifU\i  lAflaMi^oa, 
aoarJEra^fwAni  AD /Ae  wMtafii  bonier  of  Berkshire. 
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made  a  treaty  with  Guthrun,  in  yirtue  of  which  the  right 
of  permanent  settlement  within  a  large  part  of  £ngland  was 
ceded  to  the  Danes,  on  condition  of  their  embracing 
Christianity  and  adopting  the  habits  of  peaceful  settlers. 
The  territory  embraced  within  this  cession  took  the  name 
of  Danelagh  —  i.  e.  Dane-law,  It  retaiQed  this  name 
down  to  the  Norman  conquest. 


The  Danelagh  —  or  tract  of  country  within  which  the 
Danish  settlers  were  so  largely  intermingled  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  population  as  to  establish  a  recognised 
admission  of  their  own  laws  and  usages  —  embraced  all 
the  east  side  of  England,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed, 
and  stretched  &r  into  the  midland  division  of  the  island. 
The  south  and  the  west  were  left  to  the  West-Saxon  king. 
The  terms  of  Alfred's  treaty  with  Guthrun  were  —  "  Let 
the  boimds  of  our  dominion  stretch  to  the  river  Thames, 
and  from  thence  to  the  water  of  Lea,  even  tmto  the  head  of 
the  same  water;  and  thence  straight  unto  Bedford,  and 
finally,  going  along  by  the  river  Ouse,  let  them  end  at 
Wathng  Street."  AH  to  the  east  of  this  line,  as  &r  as  the 
Humber,  was  ceded  to  the  Danes,  and  they  were  already  in 
possession  of  Northumbria,  i.e.  of  York  and  tlie  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  the  Tweed. 

The  Danelagh  included  fifteen  counties  —  viz.  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Middlesex,  Buckingham,  Northampton  (with 
Rutland),  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  York  (in- 
cluding, probably,  Durham).  Danes,  or  people  of  Scandi- 
navian blood  (i.e.  Northmen),  were  by  this  time  at  least 
partially  settlers  on  the  western  coast  of  England  from 
the  Solway  southward,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
upon  the  Western  islands  and  coast  of  Scotland.  There 
was  then,  over  by  much  the  larger  half  of  South  Britain, 
an  admixture  of  the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  population 
,^roiF2i3g  up  on  English  soil. 
The  repoae  of  several  yeaiB  i}?lQie\L  ensofi^  "w^ft  ^^ift:<sxbed 
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in  898  bj  a  freah  inyasion  of  Northmen,  nnder  their 
fiunooB  leader  Hasting.  The  intraders  landed  near  Bom- 
nrj  Ifarah,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  Andreadeswold. 
Hasting  prolonged  the  conflict  against  Alfred  through  three 
noceniye  years,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  carried  the  war 
across  the  whole  country,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seyem,  but 
the  genius  of  the  Saxon  king  ultimately  prerailed.  The 
island  of  Mersea,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  the  village  of 
Battington,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Welshpool,  were  successively  the  strongholds  of 
the  Danish  leader.  

Alfred,  like  his  predecessor  Egbert,  only  styled  himself 
King  of  the  West-Saxons  —  i.  e.  of  Wessex.  The  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  English, 
was  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nation,  we  have  seen,  included  a  large  Scandinavian 
element. 

Throughout  the  Saxon  period,  Wales  (or  Cambria),  in 
the  west,  with  Cumbria  and  Strath-clyde,  in  the  north- 
west*  were  independent  kingdoms.  Edgar,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Alfred  (a.d.  958-975),  succeeded,  however, 
rather  by  policy  than  by  force  of  arms,  in  bringing  all 
the  neighbouring  states  into  nominal  vassalage  to  his  own 
dominion.  Upon  one  occasion,  eight  kings  are  said  to 
have  rowed  Edgar*s  barge  upon  the  river  Dee,  while  he 
held  the  helm.  These  were,  the  king  of  the  Scots  —  of 
the  Cumbrians — of  Man  and  the  Islands  —  of  Galloway  — 
of  Westmere*  —  and  three  Welsh  kings.  It  was  Edgar 
who  commuted  the  tribute  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Welsh 
into  three  hundred  wolves'  heads  annually,  with  a  view  to 
i^^miwiA  the  numbers  of  those  ferocious  animals. 


ENOUon)  UNDEH  SCANDINAVIAN  RuLE.    From  the  reign 
of  Athelstan,  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  appear  to 

•  Thai  ia  "The  Wmt0n  8eM,**by  which  Ib  iwrfaapt  to  \m  \md«t«lQcA 
r^ntf  Mtoi»A0ir0Fn;iiiidenitaod  WestmoreUnd  to\M\nUik^^»^ 
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have  ceased,  until,  in  the  8rd  year  of  Ethelred  the  Unready 
(981),  the  Danish  raven  was  again  seen  floating  in 
Southampton  Water.  Descents  were  made  upon  numerous 
and  distant  points  of  the  coast.  The  cities  of  London, 
Southampton,  and  Chester,  with  many  other  places,  were 
plimdered.  Peace  was  only  obtained  by  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  buying  off  the  invaders.  Year  by  year,  the 
terms  of  such  payment  had  afterwards  to  be  increased. 
Thus  arose  the  tax  long  known  as  Dane-geld, 

During  several  years  of  Ethelred's  reign,  the  Northmen 
ravaged  England  almost  at  will,  and  oppressed  the 
peasantry.  In  1002,  with  Ethelred's  connivance  (if  not 
by  his  express  order),  a  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Sucon  population,  took  place.  In  the 
following  year,  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  crossed  the  sea 
with  a  niunerous  fleet,  and  in  1013  —  afler  several  suc- 
cessive years  of  bloody  inroad  and  devastation  —  became 
acknowledged  sovereign  over  the  whole  of  England. 
Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn  (afler  a  brief  temporary  partition 
of  the  kingdom  between  himself  and  Edmund  Ironside  —  a 
natural  son  of  Ethelred),  succeeded  to  his  fiither's  power, 
and  reigned  at  once  over  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  England  and  Scandinavia  were  thus  united  iinder 
a  single  monarchy.  Canute,  an  able  and  powerful  monarch, 
reigned  from  1017  to  1035. 

The  Saxon  line  of  monarchs  was  restored  in  the  person 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  during  whose  reign  (1042-1066) 
the  civil  power  of  the  state  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Earl 
Grodwin  and  his  family.  All  the  east  and  south  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  was  divided 
between  three  great  Earldoms — those  of  East  Anglia, 
Wessex,  and  Gloucester,. respectively  administered  by  God- 
win and  his  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  East  Anglia 
was  Harold^s  Earldom,   and  Dunmch*  (on  the  coast  of 

*  I>Qnwich,  now  an  iosignificaot  village,  was  formerly  an  important  and 

popaJona  town.    li%  decay  has  been  due  to  natural  cauaea,  in  operation 

mm  mn  early  period.    The  cliffs  on  tbia  \\n«  ol  com^  sm  continually  nn- 

dermined  by  the  sea.    In  the  sixteenib  ceninx^,  not  oti%  <^QJU^n  ^  >2sa 

former  town  wmb  left  standing.  —  Lveft :  PrtnciiiUi  of  Qc^ogy* 
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Sofifolk)  was  bis  capital.  The  midland  portion  of  England 
oonfltituted  the  Earldom  of  Mercia  (imder  the  rule  of 
Leofiric) ;  the  portion  lying  north  of  the  Humber  (forming 
the  Earldom  of  Northnmbria)  was  under  Siward^  the  rival 
of  Godwin.  Bat  the  personal  predilections  of  Edward  were 
strongly  in  fitTonr  of  another  race — the  Normans  —  among 
whom  he  had  passed  twenty-seren  years  of  exile. 

Upon  Edward's  death  (January  5,  1066),  Harold,  the 
most  popular  of  Godwin's  sons,  was  chosen  by  the  English 
nation  for  their  king,  but  had  immediately  to  contest  his 
throne  —  first  with  a  Norwegian,  ailerwards  with  a  Nor- 
man, foe. 

Harold's  first  danger  was  firom  his  own  brother  Tostig,  in 
alliance  with  Harold  Hardrada,  the  King  of  Norway.  The 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (on  the  river  Derwent,  7  miles 
ENE.  of  York)  was  fought,  and  a  complete  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  King.  Within  three  days  of 
this  victory,  the  Norman  army,  under  Duke  William, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  Harold  had  to  hasten 
southward,  to  encounter  a  new  and  more  formidable  foe. 
The  result  was  the  battle  of  Hastings^  fought  where  the 
town  of  Battle  now  stands,  on  Octoba:  14,  1066. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ENGLAND  AT  THE  TI3CE  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  division  of  Eng- 
land into  shires  or  counties  was  in  &miliar  use.  At  what 
period  the  division  of  counties  originated  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  certainly  older  than  the  time  of  Alfred. 
The  counties  of  Saxon  England  did  not  precisely  correspond, 
however,  with  those  of  the  present  day.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Saxon  period,  there  were  reckoned  32  counties. 
Fifteen  of  these  were  within  the  Danelagh,  nine  were  com- 
prehended in  Wessex,  and  eight  were  in  Mercia.  The 
ooimties  belonging  to  the  Danelagh  have  been  already 
mentioned.*  The  nine  West  Saxon  shires  were  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilta,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon. 
The  eight  Mercian  shires  were  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Stafford,  Chester,  Shropshire  and  Hereford. 

The  counties  were  further  divided  into  hundreds  and 
tithings,  the  former  of  which  denominations  maintains  its 
place  in  the  present  day.  This  division,  it  is  generally 
assumed,  was  originally  numerical :  that  is,  each  tithing 
included  ten  heads  of  families,  and  each  hundred  was  com- 
posed of  ten  tithings.  But  if  so,  it  speedily  became 
territorial,  and  it  is  as  such  it  must  be  regarded. |  There 
•  is,  indeed,  no   correspondence  between   the  hundreds  in 

•  Pajce  104. 

t  HalUm :  View  of  the  State  of  Earope  daring  the  Middle  Ages. 
chap.  viii.    See  alio  Kemble :  The  Saxooa  in  Enffland,  book  1,  chap.  iz. 
Tbe  division  iuto  counties,  and  of  these  into  hundreds  and  deoennaries, 
1W9  not  peculiar  to  England.    It  prevaUedL  \ik  Yie&sft  MAIions^Mx^^ « 
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respect  of  magnitude,  but  it  is  clear  that  a  division  based 
in  the  first  instance  upon  population  would  speedily  lose 
its  correctness  of  attribute  in.  such  regard,  and  become 
merely  territorial. 

This  division  of  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tidiings,  dates  from  an  early  period  of  the  Saxon  settlement. 
The  impression,  long  prevalent,  of  its  having  originated 
with  Alfired,  is  now  universally  regarded  as  erroneous. 
The  division  itself  is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the 
kingdom,  a  &ct  sufficiently  explained  by  reference  to  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  Saxon  kingdoms  in 
Britain  were  established,  and  the  circimistances  under 
which  they  became  united  into  a  single  monarchy.*  In  the 
four  northernmost  counties  —  Northimiberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham  —  a  division  into  wards 
takes  the  place  of  that  into  himdreds.  Two,  at  least, 
of  those  counties  formed  no  part  of  Saxon  England  —  at 
least  not  daring  the  earlier  and  longer  portion  of  the  Saxon 
period.f  The  coimties  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  divided 
into  wapentakes f^  and  each  of  those  counties  has  an  inter- 
mediate division  into  three  parts.  In  Yorkshire,  this 
threefold  division  forms  the  well-known  ridings,  or  pro- 
perly thrithings,  Kent  and  Sussex,  again,  have  an 
intermediate  division  between  the  county  and  the  him- 
dred —  the  former  into  lathes,  the  latter  into  rapes.\ 

Besides  these  divisions,  Saxon  England  was  further 
divided,  for  purposes  of  local  jurisdiction,  into  townships, 
or,  as  we  should  now  term  them,  manors.    The  word  town, 

*  The  diviiioo  of  Wales  into  oonnties  and  bondreds  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  conquest  of  that  principality  by  Edward  I.,  and  was  not 
completed  nntfl  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

t  The  term  "ward**  points  to  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
border  districts  were  compelled  to  keep  continual  watch  and  ward  against 
their  restless  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Soots. 

I  Some  of  the  divisions  of  Lincoln  are  known  as  hundreds,  others  (and 
the  greater  number^  aa  wapentakes. 

§  Kent  is  divided  into  b  lathes,  which  are  subdivided  into  8ixty-\:ka«b 
hundreds.    Soasez  is  divided  into  6  npea.    '*It  is  iinpon\Y>K**  «Vf% 
HaUaas*  *  toiwmefis  the  vujiDg  sIm9  of  hnodreds  to  any  idns\e\KN'M>-' 
S2i7  P'Tlt'^^T"  ^^''»  65,  that  of  Doiwt  &\  wYiSV?^ 
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or  township,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  tynan^  to  enclose. 
Denoting  (says  Palgrave)  in  its  primary  sense  the  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  mere  homestead  or  dwelling  of  the 
lord,  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  land  which  constituted  the  domain.  Out  of 
these  townships,  in  cases  where  an  increasing  population 
was  drawn  to  any  particular  spot,  grew  the  towns  of  later 
date.  The  larger  towns  were  distinguished  among  the 
Saxons  by  the  name  of  burghs. 

The  division  into  parishes  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tentli 
century.  The  number  of  parishes  was  formerly  somewhat 
greater  than  at  present.  Tliis  is  obvious  from  the  ^t  that 
several  parishes  in  the  present  day  exhibit  two  names 
coupled  together.*  But  an  enormously  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  nimiber  of  parishes  appears  to  have  been  early 
prevalent.  One  account  makes  the  number  of  parishes  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  above  45,000,  and  that  of  the 
villages  above  62,000.f  At  the  present  time,  the  total 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  is  considerably 
below  15,000. 

A  remarkable  feet,  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land during  the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  is  the  existence 
in  those  times  of  nearly  all  the  places  marked,  as  towns, 
villages,  &c.,  on  the  Map  of  England  in  the  present  day. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
belonging  to  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  date  from 
the  earlier  times  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain.      The  proof  of 

*  Instances  of  this  are  readily  found  in  looking  through  anv  list  of 
parishes.  Marton  cum  Grafton  (Yorkshire)  is  one  example:  Ludger- 
sball  with  Kingswood  (Bucks)  is  another. 

t  Pictorial  History  of  England,  book  2,  chap.  viL    A  curious  in- 
stance of  legislative  error,  based  upon  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
number  of  parishes,  is  recorded.     The  parliament  of  1371  granted 
Edward  IIL  a  certain  subsidy,  to  raise  which  it  was  estimated  that  an 
assessment  at  the  average  rate  of  £1  2«.  4d  upon  each  narish  would  be 
sufficioit:  but  it  was  found,  when  the  rate  was  actually  levied,  that  the 
number  of  purines  had  been  taken  to  be  five  times  more  numerous  than 
^aa  really  the  csm;  ao  that  the  rate  \iad  «7«iiVoAU^  to  be  raised  to  £5 
ISg.  on  each. 
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Uiifl  is  iband  in  the  names  which  belong  to  the  topography 
of  England,  and  which  in  the  vastlj  greater  number  of 
instances  are  either  of  Saxon  or  of  Danish  origin,  in  lo  &r 
as  the  habitations  of  man  are  concerned. 

The  population  of  England,  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon 
period,  is  not  supposed  to  have  greatly  exceeded  two 
millions.  Yet  the  &ct  just  mentioned  shows  that  there 
were  nearly  as  many  inhabited  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
ten  centuries  since  as  at  the  present  time.  The  towns  of 
^t  day  were  not  only  very  much  smaller  than  even  those 
of  least  importance  in  modem  times,  but  their  populations 
bore  a  less  ratio  to  that  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
Saxon  population  of  England  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
husbaniiry  and  pasturage,  and,  like  all  such  populations, 
was  scattered  widely  over  the  land.  "On  the  natural 
clearings  in  the  forest,  or  on  spots  prepared  by  man  for  his 
own  uses ;  in  valleys,  bounded  by  gentle  acclivities  which 
poured  down  fertilising  streams ;  or  on  plains  which  here 
and  there  rose,  clothed  with  verdure,  above  surrounding 
marshes ;  slowly,  and  step  by  step,  the  warlike  colonists 
adopted  the  habits  and  developed  the  character  of  peaceful 
agriculturists.**  *  The  population  of  Saxon  England  was 
less  a  town  population  than  that  of  the  prior  Roman  period 
had  been.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  Roman 
towns  had  been  allowed  to  &11  into  decay,  during  the 
period  of  Saxon  settlement. 


The  geographical  nomenclature  of  Britain  throws  great 
light  upon  the  circmnstances  of  its  early  settlement,  and 
points  out,  in  many  instances,  the  localities  of  which  the 
successive  races  by  whom  it  was  colonised  became  the 
occupants.  The  names  of  natural  features,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  they  are 
almost  exclusively  so  upon  the  western  side  of  the  island 
—  that  isy  within  the  highland  regions,  which  remained  m 

*  Ktmbk;  Tbe  Suurn  in  EngUad,  book  1.    8es  i\Bd  Vxik.  ^, 
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almost  undisturbed  possession  of  the  earlier  race,  afler  the 
Saxons  had  supplanted  them  elsewhere.  Throughout  the 
island,  the  greater  number  of  the  mountains  and  rivers 
have  never  lost  their  Celtic  appellations,  and  these  are 
preserved  also  by  not  a  few  of  the  earlier  towns.* 

Of  Celtic  names,  which  enter  largely  into  the  geographical  nomen- 
clature of  Britain,  the  following  are  among  those  of  most  freqaent 
oocmrence:  — 

Aber,  applied  to  the  month  of  a  stream,  or  a  place  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  streams.  Aberdeen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  Aberyst- 
with,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ystwith  with  the  Hheidiol;  are 
amongst  the  numerous  examples.    Instances  abound  in  Wales. 

AfoUf  or  Avofif  a  running  stream,  or  river.  The  numerous  rivers 
that  bear  the  name  of  Avon  are  a  well  known  truth  of  British 
geography.  They  are  distributed  over  the  island,  from  the  southern 
coast  of  Devon  to  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ghrampiaus,  and  are  most 
numerous  within  the  more  hilly  districts  of  the  west.  In  Wales, 
nearly  every  running  stream  is  an  Aibn. 

Ballot  or  ball,  a  place.  Places  with  this  prefix  abound  in  Ire- 
land. 

Ben,  or  Pen  (Celtic  beinn),  a  hill,  mountain,  or  promontory.  This 
is  found  throughout  Britain.  For  example,  Pen-maen-mawr  (the 
mountain  of  the  great  stones),  in  North  Wales ;  Pendle  Hill,  in 
Lancashire;  Peny-y-gent,  Yorkshire ;  and  the  numerous  *  Bens 'of 
Scotch  geography. 

Caer,  a  fortified  place,  as  Caer-Caradoc,  Caer^went,  &c. 

Ceraig,  a  rock  or  crag,  as  in  Capel  Ceraig  (Capel  Curig ;  North 
Wales). 

Cwm  (Coombe),  a  valley  under  the  escarpment  of  a  hill ;  a  hollow. 
The  beautiful  coombs  or  valleys  of  Devon  offer  familiar  examples. 
Cwm  abounds  in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  Wales.  * 

Dun,  or  din,  a  place  hedged  in ;  a  town  or  hill  foot.  Caer-Lundun 
(London)  is  an  example :  Dunbarton  (now  Dumbarton)  is  another. 

Glen,  a  small  valley.  The  numerous  highland  glens  illustrate  the 
use  of  this  term.     The  correspondent  term  61yn  is  of  frequent 

*  Many  names  of  places  point  to  the  condition  of  the  country  at  this 

time  when  the  Saxon  settlers  first  made  it  their  home.    **  Thus,"  says 

Mr.  Wright,  **  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  site  of  Beverley  was  then  a 

plain  10  nnfVeqnented  by  man  as  to  be  occupied  onlv  by  beavers,  or  that 

placet  with  DMmeB  compounded  of  such  words  as  wolf,  boar,  &c.,  were  the 

uaual  nBorU  of  thoM  animals,  Vmg  the  iwag^  XftntB^oC  tha  British 

wooda,** 
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oeranvnce  in  Wales.    Glen  is  also  common  in  Ireland,  amongst  the 
mofontains  of  Wicklow,  Antrim,  and  elsewhere. 

Inek,  or  Innit,  an  island :  as  Inch-Keith,  &c 

Inver,  a  confluence  of  waters,  or  the  month  of  a  river ;  as  in  Inverness 
(the  month  of  the  Ness) ;  Inveruiy  (the  couflaence  of  the  river  Uiy 
with  the  I>on),  and  nomeroos  other  cases.  Both  in  ver  and  aber  oocor 
in  Scotland,  but  inver  is  not  found  in  Wales,  nor  aber  in  Ireland. 

KiU,  or  oU,  a  church.  EUl  is  the  well-known  prefix  to  a  vast 
number  of  Irish  names.  It  is  also  common  in  Scotland  (Kilsyth 
and  Kilwinning  are  examples).  C^  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  Wales ;  thus,  Cil-y-cwm,  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  the  valley  uf 
the  Towy  river. 

Lin,  linn,  lynn,  a  deep  pool,  a  lake.  Of  common  occurrence  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 

X/oif ,  a  spot  cleared  for  public  meetings ;  an  enclosure ;  a  church, 
or  town  with  a  churrb.  Welsh  geography  offers  a  vast  number  of 
examples. 

Maen,  a  stone  or  rock.     As  in  Pen-maen-mawr. 

3iawr,  or  more^  great.  As  Ben  More,  the  great  mountain ;  Glen- 
more;  Strath-more,  &c 

Nant,  a  vale :  as  Nant-glyn  (Denbighshire) ;  Nantwich,  &c 

Siieve,  or  sliebhy  a  mountain:  examples  abound  in  Ireland,  as 
Slieve  Bloom,  &c 

Strath,  or  ystrady  a  valley  near  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  or 
lying  along  the  course  of  a  river.  Ystrad  is  common  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  Wales,  as  strath  is  in  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
straths  are  found  cither  within  the  Celtic  area  —  ie.  within  tlie 
Highlands,  or  else  within  the  border-^Listrict  between  the  Highland 
and  the  Lowland  region. 

Tar,  tarbet^  a  promontory ;  a  point  over  which  a  boat  could  be  drawn : 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  supply  several  examples.  Tarbet  (or  Tarbert) 
also  appears  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland. 

Ui9ge,  water.  This  appears,  in  the  form  of  Eak,  in  the  instance 
of  numerous  streams  in  Britain,  especially  within  the  hilly  portions  of 
the  Soot4;h  lowlands.  The  North  and  South  £sk  of  Forfarshire,  the 
Hke  streams  of  Mid-Lothian,  the  Esk  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Cum- 
berland, and  the  North  Yorkshire  Esk,  are  examples.  The  Wiske 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Uak^  orWysg,  of  South  Wales,  have  the  same 
origin ;  as  also,  through  the  medium  of  isca,  the  Latinised  form  of 
the  Gaelic  uisge)  have  the  rivers  £x  and  Axe.* 


*  Heoee  Itca  Stinmm  (CMeHaon),  beside  the  stream  of  iVve  \j%V. — 
qIm  at  wmter,  of  Ite  Silun9$  Mad  ItctL  DamnonioruiQ  (  F.xeUt'N  «\\cv\- 
bufyiitaaimi  with  ntpaet  to  the  Ex,  iu  uisge,  of  the  Duu\nou\\,  ot 
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The  following  are  among  the  forms  which  enter  most 
oommonly  into  Anglo-Saxon  geography :  — 

Beck^  a  brook ;  more  firequent  in  the  north  of  England  than  in 
the  south,  at  least  in  the  present  day.  It  represents  the  German 
bach, 

Beorhf  hurgh^  or  horoitgh,  a  fortified  place,  stronghold,  or  town 
(the  Oerman  burg).  Names  ending  in  burgh,  or  borough,  are  found 
throughout  Britain,  firom  the  coast  of  Devon  to  the  Murray  Firth. 
There  are  none  in  Cornwall,  and  very  few  (if  any)  either  in  Wales, 
or  in  the  extreme  north  and  west  of  Scotland. 

Bum,  or  boum^  a  stream. 

Ben^  a  valley,  a  pasture-ground.  Names  with  this  terminal  are 
particularly  numerous  in  Kent  (Tenterden,  &c.),  and  are  also  com- 
mon in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

Ey^  or  eo,  an  island.  Orkney,  Guernsey,  Anglesey,  are  examples. 
So  also  is  Mersea  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  Eyey  or  o^,  is  also 
Scandinavian.* 

Fleet,  a  shallow  stream. 

Ford,  a  place  of  passage  over  a  stream,  as  Ox-ford,  &c. :  common 
in  every  part  of  England. 

Hanif  or  home,  an  enclosed  space,  a  home.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon terminals  of  English  geography  (Nottingham,  &c.). 

HoliTie,  a  river-island  (Le.  an  island  enclosed  between  the  two 
arms  of  a  stream).  The  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

HoH,  a  wood ;  as  in  Alice  Holt  Forest,  Hampshire. 

Hurst,  a  wood,  copse,  or  forest.  Names  compounded  partly  of 
hurst  abound  in  Sussex  (Midhurst,  &c.)  and  the  a(\jacent  parts  of 
Kent  and  Surrey — i.e.  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Weald, 
covered,  in  Saxon  times,  with  almost  unbroken  £Drest. 

Hythe,  a  low  shore,  a  landing-place  for  ships. 

Law,  a  detached  mount  or  hill,  frequent  in  lowland  Scotland. 

Mark,  or  tnarch,  a  boundary.  The  border^tract  of  Wales  was 
known  as  the  Welsh  marches. 

Stead,  or  sted,  a  place  or  station :  the  German  stadt.  As  Hamp- 
Btead,  &C. 

people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Our  earlier  English  names  are  in  great 
measure  based  upon  a  river  8}*8tem.  **  History  and  tradition,  supported 
hy  the  great  variety  of  Celtic  words  indicative  of  water,  show  that  the 
haunts  of  the  Celts,  and  their  habits,  were  mainly  connected  with  the 
Btreik  ms  '* —  Brewer :  HUtorieal  Adas,  The  river-naroes  of  Europe  al  large 
iaatance  the  same  troth,  upon  a  more  extended  scale. 
*  TAus,  Suehrtyt,  the  Soothem  Islands  (orH^bTidesV  formerly  nnited 

''^der  the  nMme  aovereiffiitr  as  the  Isle  of  vUn — ^\i«D»b  >^«  «.^V^\^vaiti 

"SodoraadMtuu" 
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Stot,  Hoke,  or  $iow,  a  place.    Aa  Basingstoke,  &c 

Sttmr,  ie.  stor  or  ffreat^  applied  as  an  epithet  of  comparative  8iz<». 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  rivers,  Stour,  the  greater  stream^  by  com- 
parison with  some  adjacent  stream  of  less  magnitude.* 

I%orp,  or  thropy  a  village.  Milnthozp,  &c  Thorp,  or  thorpe,  is 
also  Scandinavian. 

Ton,  or  tun,  an  enclosed  space,  or  town :  all  that  is  surrounded 
hj  a  hedge  or  fence  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  this  restricted  sense  thut 
the  epithet  of  town  is  to  be  understood,  in  its  early  use.f  A  very 
large  proportion  of  names  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  area  exhibit 
this  word,  in  various  combinations,  as  Newton  (or  Newtown),  Suttou, 

Weald,  a  wood. 

Wertk,  or  worth,  a  manor.    As  Kickmansworth,  Isleworth,  &c. 


The  following  point  to  a  Scandinavian  origin :  — 

-Sy,  or  bye  (Danish),  a  dwelling.  This  form  abounds  in  Lincoln- 
shire, as  in  Grimsby,  &c.  It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  within 
the  East  and  North  Hidings  of  Yorkshire.  Whitby  and  Hunmanby 
are  examples  in  the  latter  county.  Names  ending  in  by  are  only 
of  common  occurrence  within  those  two  counties,  and  especially 
the  former.  §  To  the  southward,  their  limit  is  marked  by  the  fens. 
The  course  of  Danish  inroad  and  settlement^  towards  the  interior, 
may  be  traced  by  their  occurrence.  Derby  and  Rugby  are  in- 
stances. II  By  and  bigh  are  found  on,  or  not  far  removed  from,  the 
coast,  upon  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Den- 
bigh, in  North  Wales,  and  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  are  examples. 
Names  ending  in  by  are  numerous  in  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. 

*  Several  English  rivers  have  the  name  of  Stour.  There  is  one  in 
Kent ;  another  on  the  borders  of  Eosex  and  Suffolk ;  a  third  in  Dorset ; 
a  fourth  in  Worcestenhire ;  and  a  fifth  on  the  border  of  Warwick  and 
Gloucestershire. 

t  **It  is  thus  (says  Mr.  Kemble)  capable  of  being  used  to  express 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  town,  viz. :  a  large  coliei'tion  of  dwelliiigH ; 
or,  like  the  Scottish  town,  even  a  solitary  furm- house.** 

X  Thcv  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  York,  Norfolk,  Lnn- 
caster,  Lincoln,  Chester,  and  Somerset  —  lea.st  so  in  Cornwall,  which 
has  only  eight,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  three  thousand  in  England  and 
Wales. 

§  There  are  nearly  200  places  ending  in  fty  (Grimsby,  &c.)  within  the 
cnonty  of  Lincoln,  and  half  that  number  in  the  We^t  Hiding  of  York- 
shire.   In  Kent  there  is  not  one. 

I  Both  Derby  and  Whitby  had  eBrM^r  Saxon  names.    TbeionucT  wqa 
North weortbin!^/  the  J»tter^  Streonegbakh.    Derbv  was  ouq  ot  X\i«fiv« 
blugbsroeoremtbjr  EtbeJOeda,  the  daughter  of  Alfrod,  from  lYk^  \3wv^, 

i2 
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Dale,  a  valley :  the  ScandinaTian  daal.  This  is  found  throughout 
the  Scotch  lowlands  (Tweedale,  &c.),  and  in  the  north  and  north- 
west of  England,  within  the  Cumbrian  mountain  region,  the  Pen- 
nine range,  and  the  adjacent  area.  All  the  high  yalleys  of  the 
Cumbrian  mountains  are  daleSy  as  Borrow-dale,  Wast-dale,  &c. 

Fell,  a  mountain  ;  the  Norwegian  /UU,  fjicU,  or  JUld.  The  Cum- 
brian mountains,  and  lowland  Scotland,  offer  numerous  examples,  as 
6caw-fell,  Cross-fell,  Crif-fell,  &c 

Firth,  an  estuary :  the  Scandinavian  fiord.  The  firths  on  the  east 
side  of  Scotland  are  well  known.  The  two  or  three  that  occur  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain  adjoin  the  lowland  area.* 

Force,  a  waterfall:  Scandinavian /om.  Common  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  as  Scale  Force,  Airy  Force, 

&C. 

Garth,  a  large  farm.     Several  instances  occur  in  Cumberland. 

Gate,  gat,  gap;  a  way,  road,  path,  or  passage.  Scarf  Gap  and 
other  examples  occur  in  Cumberland. 

Gill,  a  small  stream.  This  term,  of  Icelandic  origin,  is  common 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 

Neaa,  noes,  or  naze,  the  nose  or  projection  of  the  land.  The 
Naze,  in  Essex,  is  an  example.  Ness  is  a  well-known  form  in  the 
geography  of  North  Britain  —  confined,  however,  to  the  eastern 
coast 

Rigg,  a  mountain  ridge.  The  Cumbrian  lake-district  again  sup- 
plies examples,  as  Loughrigg,  near  Ambleside ;  and  Castle-rigg,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keswick. 

Thwaite,  an  isolated  piece  of  land.  Names  of  places  ending  in 
thwaite  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Cumberland,  as  Esthwaite, 
&c. ;  also,  though  less  numerously,  in  Yorkshire,  chiefly  within  the 
West  Riding. 

Toft,  a  field. 

With,  a  forest. 

The  folloviring  are  of  Latin  derivation,  and  point  to  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion :  — 

Chester,  or  ceat^  (Saxon,  ccaster),  from  castrum,  a  camp.     The 

•  The  inlets  on  the  we«t  coast  of  North  Britain  ore  almost  exclusively 
locha:  those  on  the  east  co^Bt  as  uniformly  firth*.  The  former  has 
always  been,  as  it  remains  to  the  present  day,  the  abo<le  of  an  exclu- 
sively Celtic  population,  excepting  towards  the  south,  where  Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  elements  prevail.  The  Solway  Firth  has  Critfel  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  its  WHters ;  and  other  names  of  Scandinavian  origin 
are  found  either  on  or  near  its  shores,  as  Allonby,  Flimby,  &c. 
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of  Boman  towna  giyen  in  a  preceding  chapter  ftirniah  nnme- 

zoiif  instances. 

Coin  (the  Latin  eolanid),  a  colony ;  as  Lincoln,  &c 

Strmt  (from  the  Latin  strata  —  Le,  Tia  strata,  a  pared  way),  often 

found  in  the  case  of  villages  that  stand  upon  the  line  of  the  old 

Roman  highways. 

Wiek,  or  wiek  (the  Latin  vicus),  a  Tillage;  as  Chneenwich,  &c* 


An  attcntiTe  examination  of  the  respective  proportions  in 

which  the  prefixes  and  terminals  given  in  the  above  tables 

are  distributed  over  the  map  of  Britain,  with  reference  to 

their  greater  or  less  predominance  in  particular  parts  of  tlie 

island,  serves  to  illustrate,  in  no  unimportant  measure,  the 

records  of  its  earlier  histoiy.     Celtic  names  predominate  in 

the  we^  and  north,  and  are  found  scattered,  in  greater  or 

less  abundance,  throughout  the  island,  especially  in  the  case 

of  natural  features,  as  rivers,  mountains,  and  their  enclosed 

TallejB.     The  general   predominance  of  Saxon  names,  as 

applied  to  the  dwellings  of  man,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 

numerous  places  ending  in  ton,  found  nearly  throughout 

South  Britain  and  lowland  Scotland  —  most  numerously 

10  within  the  more  level  regions  of  the   east  and  centre, 

and  becoming  scarce  within  the  hilly  tracts  that  adjoin 

the   western  and   south-western  coasts.     Thus,  of  names 

of  towns  and  viUages  ending  in  ton,  there  are  in  the  West 

Biding  of  Yorkshire,  172;  in  the  North  Riding,  180  ;f  and 

m  the  East  Riding,  126.     In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  there 

are,  of  places  ending  in  tofij  192 ;  in  Suffolk,  98 ;  in  Lincoln, 

140  ;  in  Nottingham,  94  ;  in  Northampton,  95  ;  in  Leicester, 

101 ;  in  Staffordshire,  83 ;  in  Lancashire,  151 ;  in  Cheshire, 

169;  in  Gloucestershire,  135  ;  inWDtshire,  107;  and  in  the 

county  of  Somerset,  156.    In  Cornwall,  on  the  other  hand, 

there  are  but  nine  such  names;  and  in  Monmouthsliirc, 

*  Wich  (or  wycheX  applied  to  the  talt-tpringii  as  in  Nantwich, 
Nbrthwich,  Middlewich,  and  Droitwich,  ii  a  differtnt  word,  and  of  Celtic 
orii^iB. 

t  8adi  naass  are  ibmid  moat  nomerooslj  within  the  vale  of  Cleve 
land — LA  to  tba  northward  of  tha  high  region  of  the  Easttrn  Moon,  and 
towarda  the  Durham  bolder. 
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no  more  than  10.  Names  ending  in  ton  are  greatly  more 
numerous  than  any  other  form  of  terminal  which  appears 
in  Anglo-Saxon  geography,  and  everywhere  indicate  the 
undoubted  presence  of  a  Teutonic  race.* 

Of  names  ending  in  ham  we  find  a  marked  predominance 
in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  Thus,  of  such 
names  there  are  in  Norfolk,  171  (Aylsham  serves  as  an 
example)  ;  in  Suffolk,  91 ;  in  Lincoln,  48 ;  in  Essex,  31 ;  in 
Kent,  47 ;  in  Sussex,  36 ;  in  Surrey,  29.  Of  such  names, 
Cumberland  has  only  6 ;  Westmoreland,  5  ;  Cornwall  and 
Monmouth,  each,  2  ;  Stafford  and  Derby,  each,  2  ;  and 
Dorset  only  one. 

Names  ending  in  hurst  are  only  common  in  Sussex,  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  Kent.  Of  a  total  of  64  such  names 
Sussex  has  19  ;  Kent,  10. 

Names  ending  in  hy^  as  we  have  seen,  predominate  in 
Lincolnsliire,  and  are  numerous  in  Yorkshire,  especially 
along  the  course  of  the  Humber,  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
and  the  affluents  of  that  river.  They  also  occur  numerously 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  are  traced  thence  inland, 
though  in  diminishing  nimibers,  through  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire  on  the  one  side,  and  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Warwick  on  the  other.  Upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island,  they  are  most  common  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  and  may  be  followed  thence 
southward,  through  Lancashire,  into  Cheshire.  Very  few 
occur  in  Wales,  and  those  mostly  on  or  near  the  sea-coast. f 

*  These  and  other  statements  of  like  kind  are  derived  from  a  Table 
ffiven  in  the  instructive  preliminary  matter  appended  to  the  Population 
netums  of  1851.  The  terminals  ton  and  imffton^  given  in  separate  columns 
in  the  Table  referred  to,  are  added  together  for  the  purposes  of  the  text. 
Similarly,  ham  and  inghum  are  treated  under  one  heading,  though 
separate  columns  are  there  allotted  to  them 

t  Tenby,  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  is  a  familiar  instance. .  Off 
the  western  coast  of  the  same  county  is  ^>kokholm  Island.  Estuaries,  and 
the  river-valleys  to  which  they  lead,  and  especiallv  those  belonging 
to  the  drainage  of  the  K umber,  the  waters  of  which  so  often  gave 
entrance  to  the  predatory  keels  of  the  Northmen,  are  (says  Dr.  Latham, 
by  whom  this  subject  hat  been  incidentally  treated,  in  various  works) 
the  localities  in  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  their  traces 
nx>at  abundant. 
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In  tbe  county  of  LiDcoln,  there  are  195  such  names;  in 
die  North  Biding  of  Torkahire,  95 ;  in  the  East  and  West 
Hidings  together^  65 ;  in  Norfolk,  22 ;  in  Leicestershire,  63 ; 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  16 ;  in  that  of  Warwick,  3  ; 
in  Nottingham,  15 ;  in  Derby,  5.  In  Cumberland,  there 
are  42  ;  in  Westmoreland,  20 ;  in  Lancashire,  13  ;  in  the 
oounty  of  Chester,  9  ;  in  the  whole  ojf  Wales,  only  8.  In 
the  aonth-eastem,  south-midland,  western  and  south-west- 
em  comities,  they  are  scarcely  met  with.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Himtingdon, 
Bedfi>rd,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Southampton, 
Berks,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Salop,  Hereford, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Devon. 

The  aid  to  be  drawn  from  considerations  such  as  the 
ibore,  in  tracing  the  early  settlement  of  nations,  and  in 
illustrating  their  movements  during  periods  of  early 
historj,  has  been  fully  recognised.  "  Language  (says  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave)  adheres  to  the  soil  when  the  lips  which 
spake  are  resolved  in  the  dust.  Mountains  repeat  and 
rivers  murmur  the  voices  of  nations  denationalised  or  ex- 
tirpated in  their  own  land.''*  The  remark  here  made  with 
reference  to  the  geography  of  Norman  France  applies  in 
greater  or  less  measure  to  every  country  indicated  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  to  none  more  fully  than  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Thus,  the  geographical  no- 
menclature of  Spain  would  alone  indicate  the  lengthened 
prevalence  of  Moorish  dominion  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
even  though  written  history  were  silent  on  the  subject.f 

Under  the  guidance  of  considerations  of  such  a  kind, 
derived  from  careful  study  of  the  names  of  places,  and 
lending  their  aid  to  the  known  &ct8  of  history,  we  may 
venture  to  divide  the  map  of  Britain  into  a  few  great  areas, 

*  HistmrofNonnondy  and  of  England. 

t  The  Arab  kagr,  or  cattle,  medinet,  or  dtv,  wadv,  a  valley  or  irater- 
toand,  appear  in  the  nnmeroos  kazan  and  medinai  or  Spanish  geography. 
A  like  onghi  ia  shown  in  the  characteriatic  prefix  to  the  names  of  so 
maov  SfNUiiah  rirers,  as  Guadalete,  Goadiasa,  GuadalqoiTir  (le.  JFatfy 
ai'EM't  the  graal  river),  && 
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within  each  of  which  a  Cehic,  a  Saxon,  or  a  Scandinavian 
element  of  population,  is  in  greater  or  leas  measure  pre- 
dominant ;  bearing  in  mind,  in  doing  90y  first j  that  a  Celtic 
dement  underlies  the  whole ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  a 
Teatonic  element,  immediately  succeeding  the  first-named, 
IE  spread  with  more  or  less  of  uniformity  over  all  parts  of 
the  island,  excepting  the  moimtain  districts  of  the  west, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  Celtic.  The  diviriions  thus 
marked  out  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  great 
natural  features  exhibited  in  the  physical  geograpliy  of  the 
inland.     Thus :  — 

1.  The  Celtic  area  comprehends  all  Scotland  to  the  west 
of  Strath-more  ;  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  Highlands,  excepting 
where  evidence  of  Scandinavian  settlement  is  found  along 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  This  is  the  region  of  bens 
and  highland  lochs,  of  great  mountains  (Ben  More),  of 
glens,  straths,  and  mountain  streams,  at  the  confluence  of 
which  latter  with  one  another,  or  at  their  outfall  to  the  se^n, 
the  inhabitants  early  fixed  their  dwelling-places.  Walis 
&ll8  within  this  area,  as  also  do  Cornwall  and  the  chief 
part  of  Devon. 

2.  The  Saxon  area,  properly  so  called,  includes  all  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  central  portions  of  England,  from 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  the  border  of  Devon, 
and  from  the  Channel  to  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  Over  a 
lai^e  portion  of  this  area  —  especially  towards  the  west  — 
Saxon  and  Celtic  names  are  mixed. 

3.  The   Scandinavian  area  includes  the  eastern  coast- 
district  of  England,  from  the  shores  of  the  Wash  northward, 
and  the  western  side  of  the  same  country  irom  the  Dee  to 
the  Solway  Firth :  with  the  greater  part  of  lowland  Scotland, 
and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  side  of  that  coimtry 
(betweoi  the  moimtain  region  and  the  sea)  northward  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island.     It  comprehends,  besides,  the 
Orkney  and  Zetland  islands,  the  southern  Hebrides,  the 
islands  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  portions 
cf  the  Welsh  coast. 
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4.  The  inland  portions  of  Durham,  York,  and  Lancashire, 
with  the  adjacent  counties  of  the  north- midland  district, — 
i.e.  the  extensive  plain  of  York  and  the  southwardly 
division  of  the  higher  grounds  which  we  have  called  the 
Pennine  range, — maj  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  area. 


Saxon  Towns.  —  The  following  list  of  towns,  mentioned 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,*  is  derived  firom  Kemble's  "  Saxons 
in  England." 


Aigeles  byrig,  now  Aylesbniy. 

Acemaxmes  ceaster,  or  Bathan- 
byrig,  now  Bath. 

Ambres-bjrig,  now  Amesbuiy. 

Andredesceaflter,  now  Pevensej. 

Baddanbyrig,  now  Badbuij 
(Dorset). 

Badecanwjl,  now  Bakewell. 

Banesingtun,  now  Bensington 
(Oxon). 

Bebbanburh,  now  Bamborongh. 

Bedanford,  now  Bedford. 

Beranbjrig  (site  unknown). 

BremMbyrig,  now  BromsgroTe? 

Brunnanburh  (site  unknown; 
perhaps  Burgh,  in  Lincoln- 
shire?). 

Brycgnorth,  now  Bridgenorth. 

Bucingaham,  now  Buckingham. 

Cantwarabyrig,  now  Canterbury. 

Cirenceaster,  now  Cirencester. 

Cissanceaster,  now  Chichester. 

Cledemutha  (site  unknown). 

Colnceaster,  now  Colchester. 

Coludesburh,  now  Coldingham. 

Cyppenham,  now  Chippenham. 

Beoraby,  now  Derby. 


Dofera,  now  Dover. 

Dorceceaster,t  now  Dorchester 
(Oxford). 

Dorceceaster,  now  Dorchester 
(Dorset). 

Eadesbyrig,  now  Eddisbury 
(Cheshire)? 

Eligbyrig,  now  Ely. 

Eoforwic,  now  York. 

Exanceaster,  now  Exeter. 

Exanmutha,  now  Exmouth. 

Cenisburuh,  now  Gainsborough. 

Gkestingaburh,  now  Glaston- 
bury. 

Gleawanceaster,  now  Glouces- 
ter. 

Heestingas,  now  Hastings. 

Hagustaldesham,  or  Hagstcal- 
desham,  now  Hexham. 

Hamtun,  now  Southampton. 

Hamtun,  now  Northampton. 

Heanbyrig,  now  Hanbury  (Wor- 
cester). 

Heortford,  now  Hertford. 

Hereford,  now  Hereford. 

Hrofesceaster,  now  Rochester. 

Huntenatun,}  now  Huntingdon. 


*  The  Saxon  Chronicle  extends  over  the  period  between  the  Roman  in- 
vasion and  the  year  1 154.  The  authorship  of  its  earlier  portions  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  time  of  Alfred. 

t  Dorchester,  a  few  mUet  south-east  of  Oxfbrd,  was  in  Saziin  times 
the  site  of  a  bishop's  see,  removed  to  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  William  I. 

1  Hiat  is,  as  the  name  implies,  originally  a  town  or  enclosed  dwelling 
ofhonters:  inprocenof  time,acity. 
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JiidAiibjrig,  now  Jedburgh  ? 
hmcetiSVeT  (Caer-lejeon),  now 

Chester. 
Legraceaflter,  now  Leicester. 
Lindieohi,  now  Lincoln. 
Landenbyrif ,    or    Lnndenwic^ 

now  London. 
Ljgemnbyrig;    now    Leighton- 

biuzard. 
Mxmeceaster,  now  Manchester. 
Mealdos,  now  Maldon  (Essex). 
Medeshamstede,  now  Peterbo- 
rough. 
Mddunesbjng,  now  Malmes- 

bmy. 
Xerantan,    now  Merton  (Ox- 

fiird^. 
Middeltim,  now  Middleton  (Es- 

aex). 
Korthjuntnn  (or  Hamtnn),  now 

Northampton. 
Nor^wic,  now  Norwich. 
Oznaford,  now  Oxford. 
Posentesb]rrig  (site  unknown). 
Bsdingaa,  now  Reading. 
BIlncoE^  now  Buncom. 
Sandwie,  now  Sandwich. 
8caeigeat»  now  Scargate. 
Sche&ftesbyrig,    now    Shaftes- 

bniy. 
Soeobyrig,  now  Shoebniy  (Es- 


Selettio,  now  Silton  (Yorkshire). 

Searoburh,  now  Salisbury. 

Snotingaham,  now  Nottingham. 

Soccabyrig,  now  Sockbum  (Dur- 
ham). 

Stafford,  now  Stafford. 

Stamford,  now  Stamford. 

Sumerton,  now  Somerton  (Ox- 
ford). 

Snthbyrig,  now  Sudbury  (Suf- 
folk). 

Swanawic,      now      Swanwich 
(Hants). 

Temesford,  nowTempsford  (Bed- 
ford). 

Thelweal,  now  Thelwall  (Che- 
shire). 

Thetfoid,  now  the  same. 

Tofeceaster,  now  Towcester. 

Tomaworthy,*  now  Tamworth. 

Waeringawic,  now  Warwick. 

Weardbyrig,   now  Warborough 
(Oxford). 

Wygingamere  (site  unknown). 
±*rol»bly  in  Hertfordshire. 

Wygomaceaster,      now  •  Wor- 
cester. 

Whitgabyrig,  now  Carisbrook. 

Wiltun,  now  Wilton. 

Wintanceaster,  now  Winchester. 

Witham,  now  the  same    (Es- 
sex). 


It  ia  not  to  be  imagined  (says  Mr.  Kemble)  that  this  list  nearly 
exhausts  the  number  of  fortresses,  towns,  and  cities  extant  in  the 
Saxon  times.  It  offers,  however,  many  features  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  English  topography  in  the  present  day,  and  its  comparison 
with  the  list  of  principal  towns  in  England,  as  they  now  exist,  may 
■erre  to  illustrate  many  truths  connected  with  the  re-distribution 
of  the  chief  seats  of  population  and  social  importance,  consequent 
npon  the  modem  growth  of  manufEUitures,  and  connected  with  the 
numerous  points  of  difference  between  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  ninth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries. 


*  A  ftronrite  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NORMANDY. 

Geography  of  Normandy. — Normandy  is  a  considerable 
province,  situated  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  channel  by 
wliich  England  and  France  are  divided.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  last-named  country,  and  immediately  fronts  the  south 
coast  of  England. 

Normandy  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  Channel* 
for  a  length  of  about  300  miles — measuring  along  the 
principal  indentations  of  the  coast — and  reaches  inland  to 
an  average  distance  of  about  80  miles.  Upon  the  east,  the 
little  stream  of  the  Bresle  divides  it  from  Picardy ;  upon 
the  west,  it  reaches  to  the  head  of  a  deep  bight,  formed 
where  the  line  of  coast,  after  trending  for  some  distance  in 
the  direction  of  north  and  south,  runs  nearly  due  west  (W. 
long.  1°  30'),  and  where  the  province  of  Bretagne  begins. 
A  line,  for  the  most  part  artificial,  forms  its  inland  frontier, 
on  the  side  of  Maine,  Perche,  and  the  Isle  de  France. 

The  two  most  marked  features  of  the  coast  of  Normandy 
are,  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  the  capes  of  Barfleur 
and  La  Hague,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  The  former 
is  known  (in  modem  geography)  as  the  peninsula  of  Co- 
tentin.  This  projects  considerably  beyond  the  general 
line  of  coast,  and  fronts  to  the  westward  the  dangerous 
waters — thickly  studded  with  rocks  and  islets,  and  con- 
spicuoufl  for  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  their  tidal  currents 
—by  which  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  adjacent  islands  are 
surrounded.     A  ridge  of  rocky  and  moderately  elevated 

*  That  ifl,  the  English  Tor  British)  ChaoDel  f British  geography;  La 
Maoche  (or  th«  Slew)  or  the  French. 
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grotmd  extends  through  this  peninsula,  tenninating  in  its 
north-westerly  point,  Cape  la  Hague. 

The  lower  course  of  the  river  Seine,  from  the  sea  up- 
wards to  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Epte,  within  less  than 
fijTty  miles  of  Paris,  is  within  Normandy.  Of  numerous 
smaller  streams,  the  Arques,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Seine, 
the  Dives,  the  Ome,  and  the  Vire,  to  the  westward  of  that 
river,  are  the  most  noteworthy.  All  of  these  are  mere 
rivulets,  compared  to  the  Seine ;  the  Orne,  which  has  a 
length  of  not  much  less  than  ninety  miles,  and  which  has 
the  city  of  Caen  upon  its  banks,  is  the  most  considerable  of 
them. 

In  point  of  superficial  aspect,  soil,  and  climate,  Normandy 
is  among  the  most  &yoiured  portions  of  France.  The 
valley  of  the  Seine  is  diversified  by  undulating  groimds,  of 
moderate  height,  which  in  parts  make  near  approach  to  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  province  exhibits  throughout 
a  pleasing  variety  of  surface. 

Among  the  numerous  towns  and  Tillages  of  Normandy,  Rotten  is 
bj  much  the  most  considerable.  It  has  in  the  present  day  upwards 
ii  100,000  inhabitants.  The  importance  of  Houen  dates  from  an 
early  period,  and  was  doubtless  due  to  its  admirable  situation,  well 
adapted  alike  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  of  defence  against  a 
foe.  This,  however,  bad  not  saved  it  from  the  successful  assault  of 
the  Koithmen,  who  added  to  its  previous  extent,  and  made  it  their 
metropolis.  Kouen  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  miles 
above  the  sea.    It  represents  the  Kotomagus  of  the  Roman  period. 

Harfieur  and  Hwifieur^  now  unimportant  fishing  towns,  situated 
npon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  short  distance  above  its 
embouchure,  possess  some  historical  note,  but  both  are  in  the  pre- 
sent day  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  population  to  the  flourishing 
seaport  of  Havre  (properly  le  Havre  de  GrAce)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Havre  ranks  third  amongst  the  commercial  cities  of  modem 
France,  and  has  64,000  inhabitants.  Ficamp  and  Dieppe  are  seaport 
towns,  on  the  line  of  coast  which  stretches  north  and  east  from  the 
Seine :  Dieppe  was  early  conspicuous  as  a  place  of  trade. 

Cacn^  an  inland  city,  situated  on  the  Ome  (68  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bouen),  is  second  in  size  among  the  cities  of  Normandy.  It  ranked 
in  fonner  times  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  as  the  western 
dzviskm  of  the  duchy  is  called.    In  the  present  day,  C«u^  bsa 
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33,000  inhabitants.  Bayeux^  LUieiue^  Falaue^  and  8t.  Lo,  are  among 
the  smaller  but  thriying  towns  within  Lower  Normandy.  Falaise 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror:  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
in  the  city  of  Caen  —  his  favourite  place  of  residence  —  received 
his  body  after  death.  T&nchebray^  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength, 
before  the  walls  of  which  Bobert^  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  defeated 
by  his  brother  Henry  (1106),  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  duchy,  34 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Caen,  and  within  the  modem  department  of 
Ome,  near  its  north-western  border.  Both  Bayeux  and  Lisieux 
wore  of  early  origin,  and  had  existed  during  the  times  of  Koman 
dominion  in  GauL*  Evreux^  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  duchy 
(67  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris),  is  also  of  ancient  date,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  ferocity  and  strength  of  Norman  valour,  when  sacked  by 
the  northern  invaders  in  891.  Evreux  has  now  a  population  of 
13,000.  Alengon  (pop.  13,500),  on  the  stream  of  the  Sarthe,  is 
within  the  southern  border  of  Normandy,  on  the  fix>ntier  of  Maine. 

AvrancheSf  CotUanceSj  Vahgnes,  Cherbourg ^  and  Barfleur^  belong  to 
the  extreme  west  of  Normandy.  The  second  of  them  gives  its  name  to 
the  district  of  Cotentin,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  Cherbourg,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Cotentin  peninsula,  has  become  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  modern  France.  But 
the  importance  of  Cherbourg  is  of  recent  growth :  Barfleur,  now  an 
insignificant  place,  with  a  harbour  that  (partly  from  natural  causes) 
has  become  closed  to  all  but  small  fishing  vessels,  was  long  the 
chief  port  of  Normandy,  and  became  the  most  frequented  point  of 
intercourse  between  England  and  that  provinccf 


The  Normans. — It  was  from  the  tract  of  country  Jibove 
referred  to,  that  the  Norman  army,  under  Duke  William 
(afterwards  William  I.),  came  to  England,  and  defeated  the 
Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  kings  of  England, 
for  nearly  the  succeeding  centuiy  and  a  half — i.  e.,  from 
William  1.  to  John  —  ruled  also  over  Normandy,  and  the 
history  of  our  cotmtry  during  that  period  is  closely  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  Norman  people  and  the  land  to  which 
they  had  given  their  name. 

•  The  well-known  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  represents  the  various 
scenes  in  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  attests  the  skill  of  Nor- 
man female  handicraft — (it  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  the  fingers 
of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  her  attendant  maidens)  —  and 
has  given  the  town  its  best  known  distinction  in  modem  Hires, 
^t  It  was  upon  the  rocks  off  Barfleur  that,  in  1120,  Prince  William,  the 
Mlw.8on  of  Henry  I.,  peiished  in  the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  the  Blanche 
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Who  were  the  Normana  7  Whence  bad  they  sprung  ? 
The  Normana  were  Northmen — that  ia,  natives  of  Scandi- 
navia, the  r^on  whence  sea- warriors  and  pirates,  from  an 
early  period,  had  carried  their  ravages  over  the  whole 
■eaboard  of  western  Europe.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  party  of  these  hardy  northern  rovers, 
nnder  the  leadership  of  BoIIo,  a  Norwegian  chieftain  *,  had 
flailed  up  the  stream  of  the  Seine,  and,  carrying  their 
devastations  to  the  very  walls  of  the  French  capital,  had 
obtained  from  the  French  king  (Charles  the  Simple)  a 
permanent  cession  of  the  fertile  tract  of  country  then  known 
as  Neustria.  This  province  thence  acquired,  from  them- 
selves, the  name  of  Normandy.  The  hardy  Northmen, 
settled  in  this  attractive  r^on,  under  a  warmer  sky  than 
that  of  their  early  home,  adopted  the  usages,  religion,  and 
flpeech  of  the  conquered  race  among  whom  they  had  come 
to  dwell.  They  cultivated  arts  and  letters,  assumed  a  refine- 
ment of  dress  and  manner — in  superior  degree  to  even  that 
by  which  the  French  nation  in  general  were  distinguished ; 
encouraged  agriculture,  trade,  and  the  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits  of  civilised  life.  Norman  French  became  the  most 
Tefined  of  modem  languages,  and  Rouen,  where  the  Nor- 
man dukes  held  their  court,  was  the  centre  of  literature 
and  the  polite  arts  of  life.  The  hereditary  valour  of  the 
Norman  race  was  at  the  same  time  encouraged  and  main- 
tained, and  Norman  skill  and  valour  were  conspicuous  in 
every  military  contest. 

Five  generations  of  Northmen  had  been  settled  in  the 
fertile  province  lying  on  the  south  of  the  Channel,  when 
William  duke  of  Normandy  resolved  on  the  conquest  of 
England.  The  Normans  were  then  among  the  foremost 
people  of  Christendom,  and  their  influence  was  widely  felt 
among  snrroxmding  nations.  ^'  Before  the  conquest,  English 
princes  received  their  education  in  Normandy;  English 
eeee  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Normans.     The 

*  The  Hrolf-guger  of  Scandintvian  legendary  itoiy— tha  latter 
fpithet  iDdkatiTe  of  hia  phy^cal  prowees. 
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French  of  Normandy  was  &miliarly  upoken  in  the  palace 
of  Westminster."     (Macanlay,  Hist  of  England,) 

Edward  the  CJonfessor,  the  last  reigning  m  anarch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  line  of  princes,  was  intimately  connected,  by 
family  ties,  with  the  Norman  dukes.  His  father  Ethelred 
had  married  the  sister  of  Duke  Richard  of  Normandy  (the 
second  of  that  name),  and  Edward  himself,  sent  while  in 
his  boyhood  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  for  safety,  while  En- 
gland was  ravaged  by  the  Danish  king  Swejn,  had  passed 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  exile  there.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  those  years,  the  sceptre  of  En- 
gland was  wielded  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Canute,  the 
Danish  (as  well  as  the  English)  king.  Edward  was  there- 
fore cousin  to  the  Norman  duke  William,  the  natural  son  of 
Duke  Robert  and  the  grandson  of  Duke  Richard  II.  Harold, 
the  second  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  upon  the  Confessor's 
death  stepped  into  the  vacant  throne  of  England,  had  no 
other  connection  with  the  royal  family  than  was  derived 
from  the  fact  of  Edward's  marriage  with  his  sister  Editha. 

William  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Norman 
duchy  in  1034.  During  a  visit  paid  to  England  in  1051,  he 
had  caused  himself  to  be  named  in  the  Confessor's  will  as 
heir  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne.  Fortified  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  determined  to  make  good  his 
claim  by  force  of  arms. 

The  armament  of  the  Norman  Duke  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Dives,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  en- 
ters the  Channel  a  short  way  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ome.* 
During  a  month  afler  it  had  been  brought  together,  the  winds 
were  contrary  and  the  Norman  ships  were  detained  in  port. 
"  Then  a  southern  breeze  carried  them  as  &r  as  the  roadstead 
of  St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  siver  Somme :  there  the 
bad  weather  recommenced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
some  days.  The  fleet  anchored,  and  the  troops  encamped 
upon  the  shore,  greatly  incommoded  by  the  rain,  which  did 

•  A  monument  of  recent  erection  (1861)  at  the  little  port  of  Dives, 
sttnated  at  tlie  month  of  the  river,  commemoratei  the  event 
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iKyt  ceMe  to  Ml  in  torrents.*'*  William  frequ^tlj  watched 
the  morements  of  the  wind,  as  indicated  bj  the  weather- 
€X>ck  which  surmounted  the  bell-tower  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Valezy.  At  daybreak  of  the  27th  September,  the  sun  shone 
cmt  in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  wind  was  favourable.  The 
<9Hiip  was  immediatelj  raised,  and  the  expedition  sailed 
before  sunset. 

The  Norman  armament  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  at 
Bnlverhithe,  between  Pevensey  and  Hastings,  on  Sept.  28th, 
1066.  William  occupied  with  his  forces  the  old  Roman 
castle  of  Peyensej. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on  October  14th,  upon 
the  ground  now  covered  by  the  small  town  of  Battle,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Hastings.  The  place  had 
prevjonsly  been  known  by  the  name  of  Senlac.  William 
erected  there  a  magnificent  abbey,  in  grateful  commemo- 
ration of  the  great  victory  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
his  arms.  This  was  called,  in  the  Norman  (i.e.  French) 
kngaage,  **  FAbbaye  de  la  Bataille,'*  or  Battle  Abbey. 


The  battle  of  Hastings  decided  the  &te  of  the  English 
tuition.  Within  little  more  than  two  months  of  its  date, 
William  entered  Londqn,  and  on  the  ensuing  Christmas  day 
he  was  crowned  King  of  England  within  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster — then  a  recent  erection,  due  to  the  piety 
of  £dward  the  Confessor. 

Not  that  the  whole  of  England — or  even  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it — at  once  submitted  to  the  victor  of  Hastings. 
BCany  a  contest  for  Saxon  liberty  was  maintained,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  vain.  One  strong 
dty  after  another — Exeter,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicester, 

*  Thierry:  Hist  of  Conqoett  of  England  by  the  Normans.  Two  small 
towns  bearing  the  name  of  St  Valenr  are  fonnd  upon  the  coast  of 
Dortbem  France— one  of  them  sitnated  a  short  distance  to  the  westward 
of  Dieppe  (distinguished  as  St  Yaleiy  <»  Qnue,  from  the  old  proWncial 
distiiet  of  that  name),  the  other  Ijring  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Somme.  The  last-mentioned— St  Yaler^  sur  Somme— was  beyond  the 
limits  of  Normandy,  but  there  is  no  (umbt,  notwithstanding,  that  it 
the  port  from  which  the  armament  of  William  sailed. 

K 
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Nottmgham,  York—- jrielded  to  the  amis  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  temporary  suocess  of  the  insurgent  Northumbrians, 
aided  by  a  Danish  force,  in  1069,  gave  the  Norman  King  a 
pretext  for  laying  utterly  waste,  with  remorseless  barbarity, 
the  extensive  vale  of  York,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
norUi  of  England.  "From  York  to  Durham  not  an  in- 
habited village  remained.  Fire,  slaughter,  and  desolation, 
made  a  vast  wilderness  there,  which  (wrote  the  monkish 
historian,  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  eighty  years  afler  the 
event)  continues  to  this  day."  From  Durham  north  to 
Hexham,  from  the  Wear  to  the  Tyne,  the  same  work  of 
destruction  was  pursued — with  pestilence  and  famine  as 
the  natural  result. 

The  swamps  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  —  i.e.  the  district  of  the  fens  —  were  the  localities 
within  which  Saxon  opposition  to  Norman  rule  was  longest 
maintained,  and  with  largest  measure  of  success.  The 
"camp  of  refuge,"  established  by  the  brave  Hereward, 
within  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  only  reduced  by  means  of  a 
severe  blockade  maintained  by  the  Norman  King  until  its 
defenders  were  brought  to  the  extremity  of  famine.  The 
abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  Thomey,  and  Croyland,  stood 
witiiin  or  adjacent  to  this  tract  of  coimtry,  and  conferred 
something  of  sanctity  upon  it  in  Saxon  regards. 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign  was  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book — a  general 
survey  of  the  lands  of  England  which  he  caused  to  be  made. 
The  compilation  of  Domesday  was  commenced  in  1084,  and 
completed  in  1086,  the  information  which  it  embodies 
having  been  collected  by  justiciaries  or  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  results  attained  by  this 
laborious  imdertaking  were — an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Crown :  a  complete  list  of  all  landowners : 
a  means  of  exactiy  ascertaining  the  military  strength  of  the 
countiy :  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  revenue 
might,  if  necessary,  be  increased :  and,  kstiy,  the  possession 
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of  a  register  of  appeal  in  cases  of  disputed  property. 
Domefldaj  was  thus  not  a  Census,  nor  does  it  even  furnish 
the  material  ibr  any  precise  estimate  of  the  jx>pulation  at  the 
period^  though  it  includes  incidentally  many  of  the  details 
irhich  a  modem  census  embraces.* 

Five  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England  —  North- 
umberland, Dm-ham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  together  with  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  are 
not  comprehended  within  the  records  of  Domesday  Book. 
The  total  amount  of  population  which  it  gives  for  the 
ooxmtieB,  with  these  exceptions,  is  as  follows : — 


Bedfindshire. 
Bericshire 
BttckJnghaTnnhiro 
Cambndgeshize 
Cheshire 
Cornwall        , 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire     , 
Dorsetshire    . 


GloncestersluTe 
Hampshire 


8,875 
6,324 
5,420 
5,204 
2,349 
5,438 
8,041 

17,434 
7,807 

16,060 
8,366 
9,032 


Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent 

Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire  . 
Middlesex 
Norfolk . 

Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire    . 
Rutlandshire . 


5,368 
4,927 
2,914 

12,205 
6,772 

25,305 
2,302 

27,087 

8,441 

5,686 

6,775 

862 


*  The  mode  of  compilinff  Domesday  was  this.  The  inqaisitorB,  upon 
the  oath  of  the  sheriff,  the  lords  of  each  manor,  the  presbytery  of  every 
dmrch,  the  reeves  of  every  hundred,  the  bailiff  and  six  villeins  of 
ereiy  village,  were  to  enquire  into  these  several  particulars ;  the  name  of 
the  place,  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edwiird,  who  was  the  present 
poaeHor,  how  many  hides  there  were  in  the  manor,  how  many  cami- 
cates  in  the  demesne,  how  many  homagers,  how  many  villeins,  how  many 
eotarii,  how  many  servi,  what  'free  men,  how  many  tenants  in  soccage, 
what  quantity  of  wood,  how  much  meadow  and  pasture,  what  mills  and 
fiah-ponds,  how  much  added  or  taken  away,  what  the  gross  value  in 
King  Edward's  time,  what  the  present  value,  and  how  much  each  ftee> 
mim  and  socman  has  or  had.  All  was  to  be  triply  estimated — first,  as 
the  estate  was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor;  second,  as  it  was  be- 
stowed by  King  William ;  thirdly,  as  its  value  stood  at  the  formation  of 
the  snrvev.  Ine  jurors  were  also  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be 
made  in  this  value  —  an  important  instruction,  which  reveals  what  was 
no  doubt  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole  work.  The  descriptions  of  land 
mentioned  in  Domesday  are — terra,  arable  land ;  planum,  open  countr)' ; 
tHym  and  nemus,  wood ;  pasuagiuro,  feeding  of  hogs ;  nastures,  pasture ; 
pratnm,  meadow  land;  marescor  mora,  marsh  or  fen;  vineyards,  of 
wlikh  88  or  more  are  enumerated,  few  of  the  great  monasteries  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  without  them ;  with  mills,  salt-work,  iron  and 
lead  works,  stone  qowries,  and  fisheries.  —  (Bev.  Thoe.  Hugo,  in  paper 
md  Wofe  London  and  lUddlesex  Archaolog.  Society,  1860.) 
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ShxtjpshirB 

.    6,080 

Sussex    . 

.  10,410 

Somersetshire 

.  13,764 

Warwickshire 

.     6,574 

Staffordshire  • 

.    3,178 

Wiltflhire 

.  10,150 

Suffolk 

.  20,491 

Worcestershire 

.     4,626 

Snzrey 

.    4,383 

Yorkshire      • 

.     8,056 

The  numbers  here  given  cannot  be  taken  as  representing 
the  actual  total  populations  of  the  several  counties,  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  low  number  given  for 
Middlesex,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  being  evidently 
not  taken  into  account,  sufficiently  shows  this.  Yet  the 
numbers  given  for  the  different  counties  no  doubt  represent 
correspondent  elements  in  each,  and  their  comparison  affords 
many  points  of  instruction.  The  coimties  of  Lincoln  and 
Norfolk  seem  to  have  had  then  a  larger  population  than  any 
others.  The  small  niunber  given  for  the  county  of  York 
is  accoimted  for  by  the  desolation  which  that  portion  of 
England  had  recentiy  imdergone  at  the  bands  of  the  in- 
fdriated  king. 

The  towns  were  then  of  small  size.  The  city  of  York 
appears  from  the  statements  in  Domesday  to  have  contained 
only  1 ,41 8  families.  Norwich  had  738  houses ;  Exeter  315; 
Ipswich  538;  Northampton  60;  Hertford  146;  Canter- 
bury 262 ;  Lincoln  1,070.*  Norwich,  in  the  time  of  the 
Confessor,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
York  is  estimated  to  have  had  10,000  inhabitants  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  London  had  probably  at  least  three 
times  that  niunber. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  paid  comparatively  li^e 
regard  to  walled  towns.  The  fortified  cities  of  the  Roman 
period  had  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  A  certain  rude  strength  belonged  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Saxon  landowner — generally  a  building  of  wood, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat,  and  around  which  the 
hovels  of  his  cotarii,  or  vassals,  were  clustered. 

The  life  of  the  Saxons  was,  however,  essentially  a  country 


*  See  Hume:  Hist  of  England,  Appendix  L  The  figures  givoi  in 
the  above  list  of  coimties  are  dtfived  fixnn  the  notes  aooompanjing 
Professor  Brewer's  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography. 
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fife,  and  one  to  the  requirements  of  which  the  military 
af^nntenances  of  the  fortresses  which  the  Romans  had  left 
bdiind  them  were  ill  adapted.  The  strength  of  the  Saxon 
nation  was  not  employed,  as  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries 
bad  been,  in  the  construction  of  great  military  works  or  in 
the  defence  of  castellated  walls.  The  towns  of  the  Saxons 
bad  (says  Mr.  Eemble)*  a  totally  independent  origin,  and 
one  susceptible  of  an  eafiy  explanation.  "  The  fortress  re- 
quired by  a  simple  agricultural  people  is  not  a  massive  pile 
with  towers  and  curtains,  devised  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
reckless  soldiers,  the  assault  of  battering-rams,  the  sap  of 
ddlful  engineers,  or  the  slow  reduction  of  &mine.  A  gentle 
lull  crowned  with  a  slight  earthwork,  or  even  a  stout  hedge, 
and  capacious  enough  to  receive  all  who  require  protection, 
suffices  to  repress  the  sudden  incursions  of  marauding 
enemies,  unfurnished  with  materials  for  a  siege  or  pro- 
visions to  carry  on  a  blockade.  Here  and  there  such  may 
have  been  found  within  the  villages  or  on  the  border  of 
the  Mark,  tenanted  perhaps  by  an  earl  or  noble  with  his 
comites,  and  thus  uniting  the  characters  of  the  mansion 
and  the  fortress :  around  such  a  dwelling  were  congregated 
the  numerous  poor  and  unfree  settlers,  who  obtained  a  scanty 
and  precarious  living  on  the  chieflain^s  land ;  as  well  as  the 
idlers  whom  his  luxury,  his  ambition,  or  his  ostentation 
attracted  to  his  vicinity.  Here  too  may  have  been  found 
the  rude  manu&cturers  whose  craft  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  casteUan  and  his  comrades ;  who  may  gradually  and  by 
slow  experience  have  discovered  that  die  outlying  owners 
also  could  sometimes  offer  a  market  for  their  productions ; 
and  who,  as  matter  of  fiivour,  could  obtain  permission  from 
the  lord  to  exercise  their  skill  on  behalf  of  his  neighbours. 
Similarly  around  the  church  or  the  cathedral  must  bodies 
of  men  have  gathered,  glad  to  claim  its  protection,  share 
its  charities,  and  aid  in  ministering  to  its  wants.** 

There  remain  in  the  present  day  but  few  evidences  of  the 
interior  arrangements,  as  to  local  distribution  of  buildings^ 

^  *  The QaxoDM  in  England:  book  2|  cbap.  viL 
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by  wHch  the  towns  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were 
distingoifihed.     Some  few  hints,  however,  are  supplied, 
which  enable  us  to  form  a  faint  image  of  what  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  town  may  have  been.     "It  is  probable  (says  the 
authority  already  quoted)  that  the  different  trades  occupied 
different  portions  of  the  area,  which  portions  were  named 
from  the  occupations  of  their  inhabitants.     In  the  middle 
ages  these  several  parts  of  the  city  were  often  fortified  and 
served  as  strongholds,  behind  whose  defences,  or  sallying 
forth  from  which,  the  crafts  fought  the  battle  of  democracy 
against  the  burgesses  or  the  neighbouring  lords.     We  have 
evidence  that  streets,  which  afterwards  did,  and  do  yet, 
bear  the  names  of  particular  trades  or  occupations,  were 
equally  so  designated  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  several 
of  our  English  towns.     It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  account 
for  such  names  as  Fellmonger,  Horsemonger  and  Flesh- 
monger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright,  Tanner  and  Salter 
Streets,  and  the  like,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  exclu- 
sively tenanted  by  the  industrious  pursuers  of  those  several 
avocations.    Let  us  place  a  cathedral  and  a  guildhall  with 
its  belfry  in  the  midst  of  these,  surround  them  with  a 
circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  and  add  to  them  the  common 
names  of  North,  South,  East  and  West,  or  Northgate, 
Southgate,  Eastgate  and  Westgate  Streets — here  and  there 
let  us  fix  the  market  and  its  cross,  the  dwellings  of  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy,  the  houses  of  the  queen  and  perhaps 
the  courtiers,  of  the  principal  administrative  officers  and  of 
the  leading  burghers  —  above  all,  let  us  build  a  stately 
fortress,  to  overawe  or  to  defend  the  place,  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ger^fa  and  his  garrison,  and  the  site  of  the 
courts  of  justice  —  and  we  shall  have  at  least  a  plausible 
representation  of  a  principal  Anglo-Saxon  city," 

Indifference  to  walled  cities,  and  their  comparative  neglect 
as  an  element  of  national  strength,  has  always  been,  as  it 
probably  always  will  be,  an  element  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character.  Some  of  the  Saxon  towns,  however,  were  for* 
tified.    The  Normans  built  castles  in  every  oomer  of  the 
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ifllind ;  bnt  as  the  Saxon  element  in  our  population  regained 
its  supremacy,  many  of  these  fortresses  were  either  inten- 
tkniallj  dismantled,  or  allowed  to  &11  into  decay.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  are  said  to  have 
been  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  castles  in  England.*  In 
Shropshire  alone  there  were  twenty-four.  These  were 
chie^  border  finrtresses,  built  as  a  means  of  protection 
agaiziBt  incursions  along  the  extended  line  of  the  Welsh 
fitmtier.  Only  two  of  the  number  were  in  existence  when 
Domesday  was  compiled,  and  none  were  built  after  the 
ocmqaest  under  £dward  L 

•  Home,  ii  ISe. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

GOHTIKENTAL  DOMINIONS  OF  THE  NORMAN  ETNOS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  victory  of  Hastings  placed  a  Norman  duke  upon  the 
English  throne.  During  the  ensuing  centuiy  and  a  half, 
England  and  Normandy  were  ruled  by  one  sovereign  ;  other 
portions  of  continental  territory,  greatly  more  extensive  in 
area  than  Normandy,  were  long  under  the  same  common 
sway.  The  so-called  histoiy  of  England,  during  this  period, 
is  in  great  measure  the  narrative  of  events  that  occurred 
upon  the  French  side  of  the  Channel.  It  hence  becomcR 
necessary,  alike  lor  the  purposes  of  history  and  of  geography, 
to  look  at  those  portions  of  modem  France  whiph  were  so 
long  attached  to  the  crown  of  England.* 

France. — In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
whole  of  what  constitutes  modem  France  had  fallen  within 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  division  of  power 
which  took  place  upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
struggles  of  war  and  policy  which  everywhere  ensued, 
speedily  broke  up  in  minute  fragments  the  vast  aggregate 
of  provinces  which  his  empire  had  embraced.  France 
exhibits  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  division.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  fairest  portion  of 

*  **  During  A  centary  and  a  half  which  fbUoved  the  Conquest  (wys 
Macaolay),  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history.**  TheNur* 
man  kings  of  England  rose  indeed  to  an  eminence  which  became  the 
wonder  and  the  dread  of  neighbouring  nations.  But  the  English  nation 
had  Uttle  share  m  this  greatness.  **  The  Conqueror  and  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation  were  not  Englishmen ;  most  of  them  were  bom 
in  France ;  they  spent  the  gnaier  part  of  thdr  lives  in  France :  their 
ordinary  speech  was  French ;  almost  eveiy  high  office  in  their  gift  was 
filled  by  a  Frenchman ;  erery  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the 
continent  estranged  them  more  and  more  firom  the  population  of  our 
Island.'* 
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Neiutria  was  ghroi  up  to  the  piratical  warriors  of  the 
north.  Normandj  became  thence  a  distinct  state,  with 
only  feudal  aependence  upon  the  crown  of  France. 
Bui^gnndj  and  Aquitaine  became  sovereign  duchies  less 
than  half  a  century  later  in  date.  Lorraine  followed. 
Flanders  in  the  north,  and  Champagne  in  the  north-east, 
constituted  in  like  manner  separate  earldoms.  The  people 
of  the  north-western  peninsula,  Brittany,  had  from  the  time 
of  the  MeroTingian  kings  been  governed  bj  their  own 
dukes.  In  the  qouth,  Gascony  and  Toulouse  became  in 
great  measure  independent  of  ^e  crown,  the  former  under 
a  ducal  house,  the  latter  under  the  powerful  counts  of  that 
name.  The  oountiy  lying  east  of  the  Rhone,  between  that 
river  and  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  was  formed  into  two  king- 
doms, afterwards  united  into  a  single  kingdom,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Aries.  The  Royal 
Domain  of  France  comprehended,  in  the  eleventh  centiuy, 
only  the  middle  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  i.e.  the  tract  known  as  Isle  de  France,  with  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  Orleanais,  Berry,  and  Touraine.* 
It  was  not  imtil  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that,  with 
the  break  up  of  the  feudal  system,  the  different  appa- 
nages of  the  French  crown  were  imitcd,  and  France  became 
consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom. 


The  portions  of  France  that,  imder  various  tenures,  and 
at  various  periods  between  the  date  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.,  were  attached  to  the 

•  HAllam :  Middle  Agea.  At  the  acceesion  of  Hugh  Capet  (987)  six 
gveat  Taatle  dirided  between  them  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
eoBtroIlcd  the  aathority  of  the  crown.  These  were  **the  Coont  of  Flan- 
den,  whose  fief  stretched  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the  Count  of 
Quunpagne;  the  Doke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Brittany  did  homage; 
the  Doke  of  Borgundy,  on  whom  the  Count  of  Nivemais  seems  to  have 
depended;  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose  territory,  thouffh  less  than 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name,  comprehended  Poitou,  Umousin,  and 
of  Gniemie,  with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  Angoumois  and 
other  ceotral  districts;  and,  lastly,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who 
Med  Languedoc,  with  the  small  countries  of  Quercy  and  Rooexgnei 
iad  the  enperioiity  over  Auvergne." 
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Engliah  crown,  consisted  of: — 1.  Normandy  ;  2.  Maine  ; 
3*  Anjou;  4.  Touraine;  5.  Poitou;  6.  Aquitaine 
(comprehending,  with  the  extensive  provinces  of  Guienne 
and  Gasconj,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Saintonge,  Angou- 
xnois,  Limousin,  the  Marche,  and  Auvergne);  and  7. 
Brittany.  These  territories,  even  excluding  the  last 
named,  the  dependence  of  which,  except  for  a  brief  period, 
was  merely  nominal,  together  comprehend  more  than 
half  the  area  of  modem  France. 

1.  Normandy,  the  geographical  features  of  which  have 
been  already  described,  was  the  inheritance  of  Duke 
William,  the  victor  of  Hastings,  and  the  first  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England. .  It  remained  attached  to  the 
crown  of  England  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  when 
(a.d.  1207),  during  the  imbecile  reign  of  the  English  king 
John,  it  was  reimited  to  the  French  crown  by  the  successful 
arms  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  city  of  Rouen,  besieged  by  the  French  king, 
had  opened  its  gates  in  1205,  and  the  example  was  shortly 
followed  by  other  places  within  the  duchy.  France  thus 
regained  possession  of  the  fertile  province  which  above  three 
centuries  previously  had  been  won  by  the  valour  and 
fortune  of  RoUo,  the  Scandinavian  chieftain  and  pirate.* 

2.  The  province  of  Maine  lies  immediately  to  the  south 
o£  Normandy.  It  slopes  towards  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
and  is  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Sarthe  and  Mayenne, 
tributaries  of  that  river.  Maine,  previously  ruled  by  its 
independent  counts,  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Norman  duke  some  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  in> 
vasion  of  England,  and  was  afterwards  (in  1073),  com- 
pletely  subdued  by  the  Norman  arms.  It  passed,  with 
Normandy  itself,  to  the  inheritance  of  the  successors  of 

*  The  victories  of  Heniy  Y.,  two  centuries  later,  again  attached  to  the 
crown  of  England  all  (and  more  than  all^  the  continental  dominions  of 
the  early  Norman  kings.  This  re-annezation  was,  however,  of  compara- 
tively brief  duatioo,  and  belongs  altoirether  to  a  later  period  of  English 
bistoiy. 
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WHBian  L  upon  the  English  throne.  Maine  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Normandy,  and,  with  that  duchy,  was  lost  to 
the  Englidi  crown  during  the  reign  of  John. 

The  moot  important  place  in  Maine,  and  its  former  c^tal,  is  Ia 
ManM^  an  ancient  town,  with  27,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  riyer 
Sartlie,  in  the  centre  of  the  proTince.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Hemy  IL  Lawd  and  Maytnney  both  situated  on  the  Mayenne,  are 
flnall  towns — the  fbrmer  of  some  historical  note« within  the  province. 

8.  Akjou,  to  the  southward  of  Maine,  is  watered  by  the 
nrer  Loire,  which  flows  through  its  midst.  It  extends 
along  the  banks  of  that  river  for  a  distance  of  70  miles. 
Upon  the  right  (or  northern)  bank  of  the  Loire,  the  lower 
portions  both  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Mayenne  have  their 
oonrse  within  Anjou. 

The  earldom  of  Anjou  was  the  inheritance  of  Henry  11., 
the  first  Plantagenet  king  of  England.*  With  the  accession 
of  that  able  sovereign  to  the  throne,  Anjou  (and  with  it 
the  dependent  province  of  Touraine)  became  added  to  the 
other  continental  possessions  of  the  English  kings.  Like 
the  provinces  already  noticed,  it  was  lost  under  the  feeble 
reign  of  John. 

Jnffers,  a  mano&ctnring  city  of  modem  France,  with  43,000  in- 
habitants, was  the  fbrmer  capital  of  Ai^jon.  It  stands  on  the 
Mayenne,  a  short  distance  below  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe,  and  6 
miles  abore  the  point  where  the  united  streams  fall  into  the  Loire. 
Angers  has  considerable  historic  note.  One  of  its  hospitals  owes  its 
fbfondation  to  Henry  IL  Its  oniyerBity,  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
eentoiy,  and  destroyed  during  the  rerolution,  long  eigoyed  consider- 
able reputation.  Margaret  of  Ai^ou,  the  masculine  consort  of  Homy 
VL  of  England,  was  interred  within  the  cathedral  of  Angers. 

4.  Touraine  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Anjou.  Like  that 
territory,  it  is  watered  by  the  Loire,  which  receives  the 
tributaiy  streams  of  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne, 
within  its  limits.  Touraine  is  highly  distinguished  for  its 
fertility,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  &voured 
portions  of  France.    It  constituted  a  dependent  possession 

*  Henry's  father  was  G«oifr^y»  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  bad  married  HaUlda» 
ths  daq^tac  of  Heniy  L 
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of  the  oonnts  of  Anjon,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
territory  in  its  relationship  with  the  English  crown. 

TburSf  which  gave  its  name  to  the  territoiy,  is  historically  among 
the  most  important  of  French  cities.  It  ei^joys  a  considerable  share 
in  the  mannfEictares  and  commerce  of  modem  France,  and  has  above 
38,000  inhabitants.  Toms  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire, 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  that  river  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Cher.  Its  silk  manufactures,  though  flourishing,  are  now 
much  less  considerable  than  at  a  former  period.*  Tours  was  the 
chief  place  within  the  district  of  the  Tuzones,  a  Gtdlic  nation,  and 
became  afterwards  ^e  metropolis  of  the  Boman  province  of  Lugdu- 
aensis  Tertia.  Its  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  (of  which  only  two  towers 
xemain)  was  one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  sixth 
eentury.  Luit^rande,  the  Queen  of  Charlemagne,  was  interred 
within  it  Flessis-les-Tours,  the  famous  residence  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  is  within  a  short  distance  of  this  city.  LocheSf  a  small  town 
lying  14  miles  SR  of  Tours,  is  of  some  historical  note. 

Anjou  and  Touraine,  joined  to  Normandy  and  Maine, 
formed  a  considerable  accession  to  the  extent  of  continental 
territory  which  belonged  to  the  Norman  kings  of  England. 
But  these  provinces  by  no  means  represent  the  whole 
extent  of  the  additions  which  the  first  Plantagenet  king 
made  to  the  territory  over  which  his  predecessors  on  the 
English  throne  had  ruled.  Little  more  than  a  year  pre- 
vious to  his  becoming,  by  the  death  of  Stephen,  undisputed 
sovereign  of  England,  Henry  had  married  Eleanor,  the 
divorced  queen  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  with  her  had 
acquired  sovereign  rule  over  the  extensive  earldom  of 
Poitou,  and  the  yet  larger  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  her  by  inheritance  from  her  &ther. 
These  territories  comprised  the  whole  tract  reaching  from 
the  Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  mountains  of  Forez.f 

*  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (aj).  1B8S)  deprived  Tours  of 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants,  and  of  nearly  all  its  maoufactuiing  industry. 
The  nlk-weavers  of  Tours  colonised  Spitalfields. 

t  With  Normandy  and  England  added  to  his  prior  possessions  on  the 
continent,  Henr^  IL  became  the  most  powerftil  prince  of  his  age.  The 
continental  portion  of  his  dominions  was  more  important,  in  many  re- 

fards,  than  the  insular  portion:  for  Normandy,  Ai^ou,  Poitou,  and 
iguitaine,  were  together  of  larger  area  than  £ngliiad»  and  probably  had 
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5.  Ponouw— Poitou  is  an  extenadye  tract  lying  Bonth  of 
tiie  Loire.  The  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  form  its  limit 
on  llie  west :  these  are  distant  by  above  a  hundred  miles 
from  its  inland  frontier,  to  the  eastward.  The  river  ViennO) 
which  joins  the  Loire,  and  the  two  streams  known  by  the 
name  <^  S^vre — one  of  them  an  affluent  of  the  lower  Loire, 
^e  other  flowing,  with  a  direct  westerly  course,  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay — form  its  principal  inland  waters. 

The  old  city  of  Poitiers,  standing  beside  the  little  stream  of  the 
GUin,  iriiich  joins  the  Vienne,  gave  its  name  to  the  provinoe.  Poi- 
tien  represents  the  Limonam  of  the  Bomans,  the  capital  of  the 
Pictavi,  and  possesses  the  remains  of  a  vast  Boman  amphitheatre, 
eapaUe  of  acoonmiodating  20,000  persons.  Its  cathedral  dates  from 
the  year  1162,  and  was  founded  bj  Henry  Plantagenet  (Henry  II). 
Ptntiers  is  most  funiliarly  known  in  history  from  the  victory 
which  (A.D.  1366)  the  Blad^  Prince  gained  in  its  vicinity  over  the 
French  king.*  In  modem  times,  Poitiers  is  only  of  importance 
as  the  capital  of  a  department :  it  has  above  26,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  of  Mirebeau^  a  small  place,  sixteen  miles  to  the  KW.  of 
Poitiers,  posesses  historic  note.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
its  castle  that  the  hapless  Prince  Arthur,  the  heir  of  Brittany  and 
claimant  of  the  English  throne,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  savage 
nnde  John  (a.d.  1202).  Niort  and  Fontenay^  both  within  Poitou, 
are  of  smaller  size :  the  former,  situated  42  miles  SW.  of  Poitiers,  is 
of  some  historic  note,  and  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine,  afterwards  Heniy  IL's  queen. 

Poitou,  like  the  other  English  possessions  in  France,  was  lost 
imder  King  John.  The  victories  of  Edward  IIL  and  the  Black 
IVinoe  recovered  it  to  the  English  crown,  to  which  it  then  remained 
attached  until  the  final  termination  of  English  dominion  in  France 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  (a.d.  1462). 

6.  Aquitaine. — The  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  during  a 
laige  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  embraced  a  territory  of 
Tast  extent,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  stretching 

besides  a  larger  amount  both  of  population  and  wealth.  In  truth,  Env- 
land  really  became,  under  Heniy  IL,  even  more  fVilly  than  under  ms 
Konnan  predecessors  on  the  throne,  an  appanage  of  Norman  France,  andt 
though  giving  its  name  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  was  itself  of  sub- 
ordiute  importance. 

*  It  was  on  the  plains  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former  of  those  cities,  which  are  upwards  of  seventy 
■tiles  apart,  that  Charies  Ifartel  gained  his  famous  vicUny  over  the 
iuD.  782. 
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thence  &r  into  the  central  regions  of  that  country.  Gascony 
and  Ghiienne)  with  the  less  extensive  dependent  provinces 
of  Auvergne,  the  Marche,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  Saintonge, 
and  Aunis,  fell  within  its  limits.  Within  a  range  of 
country  so  extensive,  the  greatest  diversity  of  features  is 
found.  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  the  Marche,  are  a 
pastoral  region,  in  great  measure  covered  with  wooded 
hills,  and  within  which  the  principal  streams  that  con- 
tribute their  waters  to  the  channels  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Graronne  have  their  origin.  The  Allier,  the  Cher,  tlie 
Greuse,  and  the  Vienne,  idl  of  which  have  a  direction  to  the 
Qorth  and  west,  and  finally  join  the  Loire,  flow  in  part 
through  this  territory.  Tie  Dordogne,  Lot,  and  Tarn, 
which  take  their  courses  down  its  south-westwardly  slope, 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 

But  a  still  larger  portion  of  Aquitaine  consists  of  the 
less  elevated  (though  for  the  most  part  undulating  and 
diversified)  region  which  is  watered  by  the  lower  Garonne, 
the  Dordogne,  and,  further  to  the  nordiward,  the  Charente. 
To  these  rivers  must  be  added  the  Adour,  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  duchy. 

The  (Garonne  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  afterwards  takes  its 
conise  through  the  sonny  plains  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  —  ex- 
cepting only  where  its  most  eastwardly  bend  penetrates,  for  a  brief 
interral,  the  frontier  of  Languedoc  The  united  -waters  of  the 
Qaronne  and  Dordogne,  which  join  about  fifty  miles  before  reaching 
the  sea,  form  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde.  It  is  a  few  miles  above 
the  head  of  this  estuary,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  that 
Bordeaux^  the  famous  capital  of  Aquitaine,  is  situated.  It  was  at  Bor- 
deaux that  the  Black  Prince— created  Prince  of  Aquitaine  by  his  father, 
Edward  III., — ^held  for  many  years  his  court,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
son,  afterwards  Richard  U.  of  England,  was  bom.  The  importance 
of  Bordeaux  bears  reference  to  nearly  every  period  of  French  history, 
modem  as  well  as  medievaL  In  the  present  day,  with  a  population 
which  exceeds  160,000,  Bordeaux  ranks  fourth  among  the  great  cities 
of  France,  and  commands  an  important  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
that  country  —  especially  of  the  export  trade  in  wines,  for  which  its 
position  renders  it  the  natural  outlet 

The  Bordelaia  (as  the  tract  of  country  lying  round  Bordeaux  is 
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called),  fiJls  within  the  western  portion  of  Gkiienne.  In  the  middle 
■nd  eastward  diTisions  of  that  province  are  PerigueuXt  Agen,  Cahors, 
Bodes,  and  nnmezoua  other  places  of  provincial  note,  manj  of  them 
of  Boman  origin. 

Gaaoonj  is  to  the  sonth  and  south-west  of  Gnienne.  It  includes 
the  valley  of  the  river  Adour,  which,  deriving  its  waters  from  the 
Pyrenees,  makes  a  considerable  circuit  before  its  termination  in  the 
^7  of  Biscay.  None  of  the  cities  of  Gascony  are  of  any  consider- 
able note.  Tar6e$t  Auch,  and  Mont  de  Marsan^  are  amongst  their 
nnmber.  Auch,  the  former  capital  of  the  Ausci,  a  Gallic  nation, 
jtands  on  the  river  Gers,  which  joins  the  Garonne.  Tarbes,  on  the 
Adonr,  the  former  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Bigorre,  is  also  ancient; 
the  Black  Prince  at  one  time  held  his  court  there.  Bayonney  in 
Jjowet  Gascony,  stands  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Adour, 
at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Nive. 

Angoumois  and  Saintonge,  to  the  northward  of  Guienne,  are 
watered  by  the  Charente  —  a  river  which  gives  its  name  to  two  of 
the  departments  of  modem  France,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Aunis,  a  maritime  province,  of 
small  extent,  immediately  adjoins  the  lower  Charente,  chiefly  to  the 
northward  of  that  river,  and  is  fronted  by  the  isles  of  lU  and  016ron. 

AngouUmi,  the  capital  of  Angoumois,  and  the  former  residence  of 
the  counts  who  bore  that  title,  stands  on  the  upper  Charente.  In 
modem  French  geography,  it  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  numerous  paper  mills.  Cognac^  the  centre  of 
Uie  brandy  trade,  is  within  the  same  province,  to  the  westward  of 
Angouldme,  and  also  on  the  Charente  river. 

SahUUy  the  capital  of  Saintonge  —  standing  above  the  left  bank 
nf  the  lower  Charente — is  diBtingmshed  by  its  numerous  Boman 
remains,  as  well  as  by  many  monuments  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Its  cathedral  dates  its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
though  the  original  edifice  has  long  ceased  to  exist 

The  province  of  Aunis  includes  the  ports  of  Bochefort  and  La 
BochdU  —  the  former  on  the  little  estuaiy  which  the  Charente  forms 
at  its  mouth,  the  latter  Airther  to  the  northward.  Both  are  of 
ancient  origin.  The  historic  greatness  of  La  Bochelle  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  that  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 

The  provinces  described  abore,  under  the  general  desig* 
nation  of  Aqnitaine,  are  distinguished  bj  a  sunnier  aky^  and 
a  warmer  atmospHerei  than  belong  to  the  north,  or  even 
middle  of  France.  This  is  especiallj  the  case  with  the 
aeaward  division  of  Guienne,  and  the  adjoining  provinces 
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of  Saintonge  and  AngoumoiB  —  that  is,  the  vaUeyn  of  the 
Charente  and  the  lower  Garonne.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
vine  culture.  The  extensive  orchards,  their  trees  laden 
>nth  numerous  varieties  of  the  plum  and  other  fruits,  and 
the  abundant  crops  of  com,  attest  the  rich  soil  and  favour- 
able climate  of  the  ancient  principality  so  long  attached 
to  the  Crown  of  England. 

Aquitaine  had  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  bj  Henry  11.,  and  it  remained  under  English 
dominion  long  after  the  other  continental  possessions  of 
the  kings  of  England  had  been  lost.  When  Edward  III. 
mounted  the  throne,  Aquitaine  alone  remained  of  the  French 
provinces  formerly  ruled  by  the  Plantagenet  kings,  and 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  extensive  territory  which  had 
borne  that  name  remained  English  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  The  larger  part  of  what  had  constituted 
the  Black  Princess  dominions  had,  indeed,  been  regained 
by  France  even  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  came 
to  its  close,  but  portions  of  Guienne  and  Gascony  con- 
tinued attached  to  English  rule  down  to  the  time  when, 
under  our  English  king  Heniy  VI.,  the  conquests  of  his 
&ther  on  the  soil  of  France  were  finally  lost.  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne  were  the  last  to  submit,  in  1452,  to  the  arms 
of  the  French  king,  Charles  VII.* 

7.  Brittany  (or  Bretagne),  a  peninsular  region,  forms 
the  north-west  comer  of  France.  It  stretches  out  into  the 
Atlantic  far  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  French  coast, 
and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  south-western  peninsula  of  England  repeats  on  a 
smaller  scale  all  the  natural  features  that  belong  to  the 
Breton  peninsula.  There  are  in  the  larger  region  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Channel  the  same  description  of  high, 
rugged,  and  sea-worn  coast,  the  same  wide-spreading  plains 

*  Thepeople  of  the  Bordelaia  lonff  remained  attached  to  the  memory 
of  their  En^Iuh  rulers,  and,  under  ueoppreeaiTefiacal  exactions  of  their 
new  sorereign,  continued  to  regret  the  loes  of  the  commercial  and  other 
advantages  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  £ngliBh  do-^ 
minion  over  their  aonny  land.    MeHaUam:  Middle  Agei. 
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<»f  naked  rock,  with  gigantic  granite  tors  rising  above  them, 
that  belong  to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Even 
the  names  of  particular  localities  are  repeated.  There  is  a 
district  of  Gomouaille  (ComwaU)  in  Brittany,  and  the 
fiunooB  Mont  St.  Michel,  within  the  bay  formed  bj  the 
angle  which  the  shores  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  make  at 
their  junction,  is  a  counterpart  to  the  well-known  St. 
Michael*s  Mount,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Bretagne, 
again,  the  name  of  the  one  region,  repeats  that  of  Britannia, 
of  which  the  other  forms  a  part.  A  Celtic  popidation  occu- 
pies both.  The  native  language  of  the  Breton  peasant, 
eren  in  l^'^  present  day,  is  almost  identical  with  the  Welsh 
tongue,  to  which  the  now  extinct  language  of  Cornwall  was 
doeely  analogous.  The  same  monuments  of  Druidical 
auperatition  —  cairns,  cromlechs,  and  huge  rocking-stones 
—  occur  in  the  one  region  as  in  the  other.  The  popular 
saperstitions  and  traditions  are  the  same  in  Brittany  as  in 
Celtic  Britain ;  and  the  mythical  greatness  of  Arthur,  the 
hero-king,  is  a  cherished  object  of  regard  to  the  Breton  as 
well  as  to  the  Welsh  and  the  Cornish  peasant. 

The  coast  of  Brittany  extends  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  southward  of  the  Loire,  the  outlet  of  which 
river  &lls  within  its  limits.  The  high  grounds  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  reach  in  many 
places  to  the  sea-coast,  which  exhibits  much  diversity  of 
outline,  forming  niunerous  safe  and  sheltered  harbours. 
The  greatest  elevations  of  the  land,  however,  hardly  exceed 
twelve  hundred  feet.  Next  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Loire,  the  Vilaine  (with  its  affluent,  the  He),  and  the  Aulne, 
are  the  chief  rivers  of  Brittany.  The  Aulne  has  its  outlet 
in  the  extensive  bay  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Brest. 

The  city  of  Rennea^  with  40,000  inhabitants,  sitnated  at  the  point 
where  the  He  and  Yilaine  tinite  their  waten,  ranks  as  the  capital  of 
Brittany.  Bennes,  however,  is  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  population 
to  NanUSf  which  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  30  miles 
above  the  sea*  Nantee  is  the  chief  citj  of  Lower  Brittany,  and  was 
in  Cocmer  times  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  poesessioiis 
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of   the   ducal  rolen  of  the  pzoyinoe.      Its  popnlation  exceeds 
108,000. 

Among  the  nxuneious  seaport  towns  of  Brittany,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  8t.  Malo,  St.  BrieuXt  Brest,  Quimper,  VOrient^  and 
Vannes.  The  two  first-named  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel :  the 
harbour  of  Brest  fronts  the  Atlantic :  the  others  belong  to  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Hennebonne,  the  defence  of  which  during  its 
siege  by  a  French  army  in  1342  forms  a  stirring  picture  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  Froissart,  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  river  Blavet,  a 
few  miles  NE.  of  L'Orient. 

The  nominal  homage  which,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
independent  dukes  of  Brittany  owed  to  the  kings  of  France, 
was  early  transferred  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.*  A 
direct  connection  between  this  province  and  the  crown  of 
England  resulted  from  the  policy  of  the  first  Plantagcnet 
king,  Henry  II.,  who  imited  his  son  Geoffirey  in  marriage  with 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Favoured  by  the  internal  disorganisation  of  the  duchy, 
Henry  for  a  time  extended  his  power  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  limits,  keeping  his  court,  in  the  winter  of  1166,  in 
the  castled  rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  Brittany,  however, 
became  fi-eed  from  English  control  under  the  reign  of 
Henry's  unworthy  son  John. 


French  Possessions  of  Edward  HI. —  When  Edward  HI. 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  (1327)  the  English  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  were  limited  to  Aquitaine.  France, 
though  wanting  the  unity  of  resources  which  was  effected 
by  her  rulers  a  century  and  a  half  later,  was  already  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom.  In  England  the  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Saxon  had  disappeared,  and  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  Edward  hadtendedgreatly  to  enhance 
the  resources  and  raise  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Edward  III. 
laid  claim,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  throne  of  France  — 
an  imjust  and  even  absurd  pretence.  But  his  pretensions, 
though  ultimately  attended  by  the  fidlure  which  they 
merited,  and  for  a  time  accompanied  by  ill  success  in  arms, 

*  Hallam:  Middle  Ages. 
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sre  oonnected  with  some  events  that  are  truly  glorioin 
to  the  English  nation.  The  names  of  Crecj  and  Poitiers 
belong  to  the  most  stirring  records  of  this  period. 

In  1346  Edward  invaded  France  with  a  large  army, 
limHfng  on  the  French  coast  at  the  port  of  La  Hogue,  near 
Bazfleur,  in  Normandy.  He  ravaged  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  nearly  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  but  in  danger  of 
being  encompassed  by  a  superior  force,  felt  it  necessary  to 
retreat  towards  Flanders,  with  the  Count  of  which  he  was 
in  alliance.  £d¥rard*s  line  of  march  was  through  the 
plains  of  Picardy,  across  which  the  river  Somme  flows,  on 
its  course  to  the  Channel.  This  stream  lay  in  the  English 
king^A  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cross  it.  The  French 
army — immensely  outnumbering  his  own  —  himg  on  his 
rear.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  cross  at  several  places 
in  saccefvdon,  Edward  was  informed  by  a  peasant  that  the 
Somme  was  fordable,  when  the  tide  was  out,  at  a  spot  called 
Blanche  Taque,  about  seven  miles  below  Abbeville,  and 
nearly  midway  between  that  town  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  The  English  crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  de- 
feating a  detachment  of  the  French  army  posted  upon  the 
north  bank  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  then  encamped  in 
the  fields  between  Crotoy  and  Crecy.  The  former  of  those 
places  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme,  a  short  way 
above  its  mouth.  Crecy  is  a  village  lying  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  that  river,  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  E.  from 
Abbeville.  Edward  posted  his  forces  on  an  eminence 
behind  this  village,  and  determined  to  await  there  the 
attack  of  the  French.*      ..___^__ 

The  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought  on  September  19,  1356, 
ten  years  later  in  date  than  the  battle  of  Crecy.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  ^unous  conflict  —  more  important 
in  its  consequences  than  the  prior  engagement  —  was  the 

-  *  Tbs  battle  of  Crecj  was  fonght  on  Satnrdaj,  August  26,  1846. 
liw  daji  after  the  battle  of  Crecj,  Edward  laid  si^  to  Calais.  The 
liege  Uuted  eleven  months.  Crecy  falls  within  tne  department  of 
SoBUse^  in  modem  French  geoeraphy :  Calais  in  that  of  Pas  de  Calais. 
Both  placet  were  within  the  andent  Picardjr. 

1.2 
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inWbsion  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  from  the  side  of 
Guienne,  by  an  army  imder  the  Black  Prince.  The  nu- 
merical disparity  between  the  opposite  forces  was  nearly  as 
great  as  at  Crecy,  the  French  outnumbering  the  English 
forces  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.*  The  Black  Prince's 
victory  was  complete.  The  French  king  (John  the  son  of 
Philip  Valois)  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  imtil  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  ISGO. 

Br£TIGNT,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  famous  treaty  of 
1360,  is  a  village  of  Orleanais  (within  the  modem  depart- 
ment of  Eure  et  Loire),  situated  five  miles  SE.  of  the  town 
of  Chartres.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  this  place,  Edward 
renoimced  all  title  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  received  in 
recompenoe  for  the  concession  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
provinces  of  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the 
Limousin,  and  Angoumois,  together  with  Calais,  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu.  The  two  last  mentioned  localities 
—  Calais  and  Ponthieu  —  comprehend  nearly  all  that  the 
English  king  had  really  gained  by  fourteen  years  of  war, 
for  the  other  provinces  had  all  (excepting  Poitou)  been  in- 
cluded within  Aquitaine,  which  was  already  English  at  the 
conmiencement  of  Edward's  career  of  invasion.l 

Ponthieu,  a  maritime  district,  forms  part  of  Picardy. 
It  extends  across  the  lower  Somme,  reaching  northward 
from  that  stream  to  the  little  river  Temoise.  The  village 
of  Crecy  falls  within  its  limits,  as  also  does  the  city  of 
AbbeviUe.J 

French  Conquests  of  Henry  V.  —  Two  generations 
later,  an  English  king  again  invaded  France.  Henry  V., 
within  little  more  than  twelve  months  after  his  accession  to 

*  A  large  proportion  of  the  Black  Prinoe't  anny  was  compoeed  of 
Gascons. 

f  Even  before  Edward's  death,  nearly  all  l^  conquests,  excepting 
Calais,  had  been  already  lost,  and  of  the  immense  principality  which 
he  had  conferred  upon  his  son  scarcely  anything  but  the  ciUes  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne  remained. 

t  Ponthieu  had  formed  the  marriage  portloo  of  Edward's  mother, 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  married  to  Edward  IL 
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tiie  throne,  renewed  the  ill-grotinded  pretence  which  had 
been  made  by  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  that  country,  then 
torn  by  contending  factions,  and  weakened  by  civil  etrife. 

In  August  1415,  Henry  set  sail  from  Southampton,  and 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  laid  siege  to  Harfleur, 
then  a  strong  fortress :  Harfleur  surrendered  after  a  siege 
of  thirty-six  days,  during  which  the  army  of  the  English 
king  had  suffered  greatly  frt)m  sickness.  Notwithstanding 
tJie  weakened  state  of  his  forces,  Henry  determined  on 
marching  direct  to  Calais,  though  the  doing  so  inyolved 
the  passage  through  the  hostile  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  Artois,  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy^s  troops. 
The  English  army,  on  leaving  Harfleur,  could  not  have 
numbered  above  9000  men.  No  important  obstacle  occurred 
on  the  march  imtil  the  limits  of  Normandy  were  passed,  but 
when  within  Picardy  the  difficulty  which  had  presented 
itself  to  the  army  of  Edward  IH.  recurred  to  that  of 
Henry  V.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Somme.  The  ford 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  by  which  Edward  had  crossed, 
was  found  unavailable  :  it  was  defended  by  strong  palisades, 
with  fortified  works  upon  either  bank.  The  English  were 
therefore  compelled  to  march  inland,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  search  of  a  passage.  This  was  not  found  until 
a  ford  was  reached  neAr  the  village  of  Betencourt,  more 
than  40  miles  above  Amiens,  and  about  15  miles  below 
the  town  of  St.  Quentin.  From  the  north  side  of  the  Somme, 
Henry  pursued  his  march  direct  towards  Calais,  the  French 
army  fklling  back  as  he  advanced,  until  it  made  a  stand 
near  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Ruisseauville  and  Azin- 
court,  ten  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  the  town  of  St, 
Pol,  and  within  the  plains  of  Artois.  Henry's  army  had 
but  just  forded  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Temoise 
(a  tributary  of  the  Canche,  which  enters  the  Channel 
bekrw  Montreuil),  when  it  came  in  sight  of  the  French 
columns,  posted  immediately  behind  the  castle  of  Azincourt. 
There,  upon  the  following  day  (Oct  25,  1415),  the  battle 
which  bears  that  name  waa  fought. 
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The  loss  of  the  French  at  Azincoiirt  •  was  frightfiilly  severe. 
It  needed,  however,  the  campaigns  of  three  successive  after 
years  before  the  reahn  of  France  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victorious  king  of  England.  The  army  with  which  Henry 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  1417,  was  larger  than 
any  that  had  before  left  England ;  but  the  English  had  to 
fight  their  way,  step  by  step,  through  Normandy,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  thoroughly  hostile  to  the  invaders,  so 
completely  had  the  lapse  of  time  altered  the  mutual  relations 
of  Normandy  and  England  to  one  another.f  Caen,  Bayeux, 
Lisieux,  Falaise,  Louviers,  and  Rouen,  were  successively  re- 
duced —  the  last  only  when  the  garrison,  after  a  blockade 
of  nearly  half  a  year's  duration,  were  at  the  extremity  of 
&inine.  Aft^r  the  fall  of  Rouen  the  English  king  advanced 
to  Mantes  on  the  Seine,  60  miles  below  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Meulan,  some  miles  nearer  the  French  capital.  The  negotia- 
tions commenced  at  Meulan  were  broken  off  for  a  time,  but 
France  was  now  prostrate  before  the  English  conqueror.  In 
tlie  spring  of  1420,  Henry  marched  with  the  finest  portion 
of  his  army  to  Troyes^  the  old  capital  of  Champagne,  and 
there  met  the  French  king.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Troyes,  Henry  was  declared  heir  to  the  French  monarchy  on 
the  death  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  whose 
daughter  Catherine  became  the  bride  of  the  English  king. 
During  the  fifteen  years  which  followed  (1421-1436),  Paris 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  the  birth  of  an 
infant  prince,  afterwards  Henry  VI.,  was  celebrated  with 
equal  joy  in  the  capitals  of  Finance  and  England. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Azinconrt  the  French  aimy  outnumbered  the 
English  in  the  ratio  of  above  six  to  one— a  disproportion  nearly  as 
great  as  that  exhibited  by  the  two  armies  which  had  fought  at  Crecy, 
sixty-nine  years  before.  A  space  of  less  than  twenty  miles  separates 
the  ground  upon  which  the  two  memorable  engagements  were  fought. 
Azincourt  is  within  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais. 

t  In  vain  did  Henry  remind  the  Norman  people  of  his  descent  from 

their  great  chieflam,  Kollo,  and  strive  to  awaken  sympathies  founded 

OD  a  relationship  between  themaelves  and  their  ancestors,  the  Norman 

conqaeron  of  England,    Three  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since 

the  ante  of  the  conqaest  of  England  by  a  Kotcman  duke.   The  descend- 

Mnts  of  the  Normtin  followers  of  WiUiam  Yiad  \oTifi  w^  ^3saa  Xjwjkwsw^ 

Engliahment  and  the    Normans  of  the  con^eiiil  w«^  Vn  li^sa^i  «si 

"^'^^  degree  incorporated  with  the  Fttnch  naUoiu 
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The  treaty  of  Troyes  provided  for  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England  on  one  head — a  consmmnation 
which,  happily  for  both  nations,  was  never  accomplished. 
Henry  Y.  died  in  1422  at  Vincennes,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions  and  claims  de- 
volving on  his  in&nt  son,  Henry  VI.,  who  was  proclaimed 
King  of  France  as  well  as  England,  under  the  care  of 
his  xmcle,  the  regent  Bedford.  Charles  VL,  the  imbecile 
French  king,  only  survived  Henry  by  two  months,  and  the 
dauphin,  who  succeeded  him,  was  crowned  at  Poitiers  as 
Charles  VH. 

The  victories  of  Henry  V.  had  given  the  English  posses- 
fBon  of  a  larger  area  of  France  than  had  belonged  to  them 
at  any  former  period — larger  even  than  under  Henry  II. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  very 
existence  of  France,  as  an  independent  nation,  was  almost 
destroyed :  what  little  remained  of  French  power  was  driven 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the  city  of  Orleans,  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
French  monarchy.  France  was  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the 
heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  English  laid  siege  to  Orleans  in  1428.  This  siege 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  siege 
was  raised  after  seven  months  continuance  (May  1429)  and 
the  French  king  was  crowned  at  Rheims  two  months  later. 
From  this  time  (and  with  some  ebb  and  flow  of  success  and 
£ulure)  the  English  cause  in  France  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  French  cause  to  advance.  The  unexpected  capture  of 
the  French  heroine,  the  maid  Joan,  at  Compiegne  (a  small 
town  on  the  Oise,  42  miles  NE.  of  Paris)  in  the  simmier  of 
1430,  and  her  cruel  execution  at  Rouen  in  the  following 
year,  did  not  retard  the  general  course  of  events.  The 
Fngliah  garrison  in  Paris  capitulated  to  the  Burgundian  chief 
in  1436.  One  province  after  another  was  subsequently  lost. 
In  Normandy  the  English  maintained  a  lengdieiLedL  c^xvx:^^ 
for  the  permanence  of  their  dominion.  It  waa  not  Tm!^  \ib^ 
tbat^  with  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  wher^  ^<^  ^n'^^ 
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sustained  their  last  siege,  that  province  was  finally  lost.  In 
the  south  of  France,  the  contest  was  prolonged  to  two  years 
later  date.  Fronsac,*  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  remained  in 
the  keeping  of  the  English  garrisons,  when  all  Guienne  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  French  king ;  but,  helpless  of  suc- 
cour, they  at  length  capitulated,  and  Aquitaine,  the  brilliant 
dowry  of  Henry  II/s  queen,  was  for  ever  disunited  from 
the  crown  of  England. 

All  that  now  remained  to  England,  upon  the  soil  of 
France,  consisted  of  Calais  and  the  adjoining  strip  of  marshy 
land  commanded  by  its  batteries.  Calais  was  dear  to  the 
English  nation,  not  less  from  the  memories  with  which 
it  was  associated,  than  from  the  political  advantages  believed 
to  attach  to  its  possession.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  until  1558,  when,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
it  yielded  to  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
of  only  eight  days'  duration.  It  had  then  been  upwards  of 
two  centuries  in  English  possession. 

Calais  has  in  the  present  day  a  population  of  13,000.  It 
is  still  a  fortified  town,  walled,  and  protected  by  a  strong 
citadel  on  its  western  side,  besides  having  several  detached 
forts  which  command  the  harbour  and  the  approaches  of  the 
town.  The  importance  long  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by 
Calais  as  a  place  of  transit  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinent no  longer  attaches  to  it :  even  in  so  far  as  France  alone 
is  concerned,  it  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  Boulogne 
in  this  respect.  Calais,  however,  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Lille,  and,  through  that  city,  with  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
the  other  principal  cities  of  continental  Europe.  The  little 
town  of  GutneSj  6  miles  S.  of  Calais,  and  included  with  it 
in  the  tract  so  long  subject  to  English  dominion  (the  former 
county  of  Guines),  lies  in  a  maj^y  plain,  through  which 
runs  a  canal  which  connects  it  wiUi  Calais.  Guines  has 
about  4,000  inhabitants. 

*  At  the  janction  of  the  Dordogne  and  lisle  rivers,  and  on  the  N, 
oMok  of  the  fonaer,  opposite  Libonme,  16  mUes  NE.  of  Bordeaux. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

WALES, 

Conquest  of  Wales.  —  It  was  not  until  near  the  dosing 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  England  and  Wales 
became  united  into  a  single  kingdom  —  a  result  due  to  the 
determined  and  persevering  efforts  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Welsh  people.  We  have  already 
sketched  the  physical  aspect  of  Wales.*  The  rugged 
sur&ce  of  that  mountain  land  enabled  its  inhabitants  to 
preserve  a  virtual  independence  throughout  the  period  of 
Saxon  rule,  and  through  more  than  two  centuries  of 
Norman  dominion  over  the  rest  of  South  Britain. 

Roman  discipline  had  overcome  the  rude  valour  of  the 
Celtic  population  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  the 
Romans  held  their  land  in  military  occupation,  as  they 
did  all  the  rest  of  the  island.  Several  of  the  military 
stations  of  the  Romans  are  within  Wales,f  and  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  roads  by  which  the  country  was  traversed 
are  still  visible.  But  the  Saxon  kings  of  Mercia,  whose 
dominions  bordered  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Welsh, 
did  not  penetrate  the  mountain  region,  imless  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  in  retaliatiou  for  the  forays  to  which  they  were  at 
all  times  liable  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Offii,  the 
powerful  Ejng  of  Mercia,  who  reigned  between  the  years 
755  and  794,  compelled  the  Welsh  kings  of  Powys  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Wye,  and  planted  Saxon  colonies  in  the  tract  of 
country  lying  west  of  the  Severn  —  between  that  river  and 
the  borders  of  the  mountain  region.    To  eecuie  ti[\&  co\)ii\3?] 

^  See cbMp a p,  24,  ^  Aid%^\.^^^\. 
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thus  colonised,  and  protect  his  subjects  from  the  inroads  of 
the  mountaineers,  he  constructed  a  ditch  and  rampart  — 
known  as  Offa's  Dyke  —  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Welsh  border,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Severn.  Portions  of  this  work  still  remain,  and 
nearly  the  whole  line  may  be  traced  without  difficulty.*  The 
Wel^,  however,  frequently  broke  through  this  rampart. 

During  the  chief  part  of  the  Saxon  period,  the  great 
divisions  of  Wales  were  Gwynedd,  Powys,  Dyfed,  and 
Deheubarth,  each  of  which  formed,  at  least  at  times,  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  and  the  last-named  of  which  included  several 
smaller  states.  Gwynedd  embraced  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  Wales,  and  had  Aberffraw  (now  a  mere 
village),  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Anglesey,  for  its  capital. 
PowTS  was  the  more  eastwardly  portion  of  what  is  now 
understood  as  North  Wales.  Before  the  date  of  Ofia's  con- 
quests, the  kings  of  Powys  had  extended  their  dominions 
eastward  to  the  Severn,  and  held  their  court  in  tlie  city  of 
Pengwem,  or  Shrewsbury.  The  kingdom  of  Dyfed,  or 
Dimetia  (known  also  as  West  Wales),  included  the  tract  of 
country  between  the  Towy  and  the  Teiiy  rivers,  and  had 
Dynevor,  in  the  valley  of  the  former,  for  its  capital. 
Deheubarth,  which  comprehended  the  rest  of  South  Wales, 
included  several  small  states,  amongst  which  were  Gwent 
(the  present  Monmouth),  the  capital  of  which  was  Caerleon, 
and  MoRGANWG,  or  Glamorgan.^ 

Offa's    Dyke    constituted  a  boundary  that  was   little 
more  than  nominaL     The  real  limit  between  the  Welsli 

*  Offm's  dyke  extended  "from  one  eea  to  the  other,  from  the  south 

near  Bristol  to  the  north  above  Flint,  between  the  monastery  of  Ba- 

aingwerk  and  Coleahill  **  (Welsh  Chronicled    The  ruins  of  Basmgwerth 

Abbey  are  sitoated  a  short  distance  from  tne  town  of  Holywell,  to  tho 

north-eastward,  near  the  shore  of  the  Dee  estuary.    Coleshill  appears  on 

the  modem  maps  in  the  form  of  Coonsillt  (near  the  town  of  FUnt),  and 

^ves  ita  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds  into  i^ich  the  countv  of  Flint 

is  divided.    The  ancient  forest  of  Coleshill  stretched  from  the  neigh> 

bourhood  of  the  coast   a  considerable  distance   inland,  towards  the 

billy  connirv  which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd  upon  the  east. 

f  Lappenherg:    Hist  of  England  unto  t2^<^  Aii4lQ-Sazon  Kings, 

trmnsUued  by  B,  Thorpe  (London,  1845). 
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and  the  Saxon  territoiy  fluctaated  with  the  ability  of  the 
Saxons  to  resist  Welsh  inroads,  and  to  enforce  the  sub- 
mission of  the  mountaineers.  Hardly  was  OSa's  Dyke 
finished,  before  the  Welsh  broke  through  the  rampart.  A 
terrible  retaliation  ensued :  the  Mercian  king  engaged  the 
momitaineers  in  the  marshes  between  the  town  of  Ehyddlan 
and  the  sea  (in  the  north- west  comer  of  Flintshire),  and  the 
Welsh  were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  their  king 
being  slain.  This  was  shortly  before  the  death  of  Ofia,  in 
795.  Under  several  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  an  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  dependence  was  extorted  from  the 
Welsh,  either  by  policy  or  arms,  or  both  combined.  This 
was  the  case,  for  a  time,  under  Egbert. 

The  people  of  North  Wales  co-operated  with  the  forces 
of  Alfred,  in  resistance  to  the  Danish  marauder.  Hasting. 
Subsequently,  we  read  of  an  expedition  conducted  in  person 
by  Ethelfleda,  the  heroic  daughter  of  Alfred,  and  queen  of 
Merda,  against  Brecanmere,  or  Brecknock,  and  of  submis- 
sion extorted  from  the  Welsh  king  on  the  part  of  her  brother 
Edward.  Again,  Athelstane,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  ex- 
torted tribute  from  the  Welsh  princes,  as  also  did  Edgar, 
who  reigned  a.d.  958-975.  Edgar  reckoned  three  Welsh 
kings  amongst  the  eight  monarchs  who  rowed  his  barge 
upon  the  river  Dee,  while  his  own  hands  guided  the  helm.* 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  severe  chas- 
tiaement  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of  North  Wales  by 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin  (afterwards  king  of 
England).  Harold  surprised  the  Welsh  king,  Gryfiyth,  in 
his  castle  of  Rhyddlan,  in  Flintshire,  and  pursued  the  de- 
feated monarch  to  his  retreat  among  the  rugged  heights  of 
Penmaenmawr.  Pressed  by  &mine,  the  followers  of  Giyflyth 

*  The  same  monarch,  we  are  told,  commuted  the  tribute  which  the 
Welah  engaged  to  pay  him  into  300  wolves'  heada  annually,  *'  and  (savs 
William   of  Malmesbury)  this  tribiite  ceased  in  the  fourth  year,  /or 
want  of  wolves  to  kilL**    These  fisrocions  animals,  liowev«r,ii«c%  \q'<qxA 
in  Sooth  Britain  down  to  the  times  of  Edward  I.,  and  w«t«  i^  ^Ta2\^ 
vxArptud  tromScot^d  aatil  fbur  centuries  later,  t:ki«\iift.  ^  \iwoDL 
JuwtigbeaikUhdl^Cmeron  of  Lochi^  in  1680. 
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broke  out  in  rebellion  against  their  soYereign,  whose  head 
thej  sent  to  the  Saxon  earl  in  token  of  submission  (a.d. 
1063).  By  a  law  then  passed  it  was  ordained  that  every 
Welshman  found  in  arms  to  the  east  of  O&'b  Dyke  should 
loae  his  right  hand. 

The  early  Norman  kings,  on  several  occasions,  took  severe 
measures  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  mountaineers 
into  the  adjacent  plains,  and  confine  them  within  their 
own  proper  frontier.  The  Conqueror  led  an  army  into 
Wales  in  person,  as  also  did  his  immediate  successor, 
William  Ru^is.  The  Red  king,  however,  lost  many  of 
his  troops  among  the  defiles  of  Snowdon,  and  accomplished 
little  beyond  the  greater  security  afforded  by  the  chain  of 
fortresses  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  along  the  frontier. 
The  open  and  more  level  country  of  South  Wales,  along 
the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  afforded  greater  facility 
for  conquest  than  the  middle  and  northerly  parts  of  the 
mountain-region.  Henry  I.  settled  as  colonists  in  this 
tract  a  number  of  Flemings  who  were  exiled  fi-om  their 
native  land  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  which  prevailed 
there,  and  who  brought  with  them  their  habits  of  industry 
and  their  skill  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths.  These 
Flemings,  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  maintained  their  position 
in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  their  Welsh  neighbours.  The 
entire  line  of  coast  Ijring  along  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
early  Norman  kings  of  England.  It  was  in  Cardiff  Castle 
that  the  unfortunate  Duke  Robert,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  lin> 
gered  so  many  years  in  sightless  captivity.  Milford  Haven 
was  the  port  whence,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  Strong- 
bow  embarked  on  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  Henry  IL 
on  two  occasions  conducted  expeditions  in  person  against 
the  imdaunted  mountaineers,  and  with  but  small  success  in 
either  instance.  On  the  former  of  these  occasions  (in  11 57 ) 
the  English  king,  crossing  Flintshire,  and  advancing  into 
the  mountain-region  on  its  south-western  border,  sustained 
severe  Iosb  within  the  tract  then  Vnown  «a  Cjc\«i3c^'^at«iJ5K 
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hk  the  later  instance  (1165)  Henry,  penetrating  the  lands 
of  Powjs,  fought  a  general  action  with  the  Welsh  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ceiriog  (an  affluent  of  the  Dee),  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  high  range  of  the  Berwyn  mountains,  where 
he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ck>rwen, 
on  the  Dee.  Here  his  army  sufiered  severe  loss  from  the 
attacks  of  the  mountaineers,  aided  by  sudden  swelling  of 
the  streams,  from  torrents  of  rain,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  some  disorder.  Five  and  forty  years  later,  John 
made  a  display  of  military  prowess  by  leading  an  army 
to  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
tribute  from  the  Welsh,  as  well  as  a  frirther  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  on  the  English  cro¥m. 

The  line  of  the  Welsh  marches,  or  border,  was  always 
insecure,  and  the  retainers  of  the  Norman  barons  were 
scarcely  safe  beyond  the  shelter  of  their  castle  walls.  The 
mountain-population  cherished  a  deeply-rooted  hostility 
towards  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  plain,  frt)m  whom  they 
differed  in  race,  language,  and  pursuits.  The  Norman 
frontier,  however,  gradually  (though  slowly)  advanced,  the 
Welsh  were  with  each  generation  more  closely  hemmed  in. 
The  final  subjection  of  the  mountain-land  was  accomplished 
by  Edward  I.,  between  the  years  1277  and  1284.  A  large 
portion  of  South  Wales  was  at  that  time  already  in  the 
power  of  the  English  nobles,  whose  frt>ntier  castles  formed 
a  chain  between  the  Severn,  the  Munnow,  and  the  Wye, 
and  who  maintained  unbroken  communication,  along  the 
coast-line,  with  Milford  Haven,  then  become  the  principal 
port  of  commimication  with  the  subjugated  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  But  in  North  Wales,  the  mountaineers,  under 
their  hereditary  prince,  Llewellyn,  were  still  virtually  in- 
dependent. Ilie  mountain- wilderness  of  the  north-west «- 
by  "  dreary  Arvon's  shore,"  —  which  culminates  in  the 
rocks  of  Snowdon,  formed  the  last  stronghold  of  Welsh 
nationality. 

The  complete  Bahjngaiion  of  the  Welsh  p«Qi^Q  '\>'^  ^ot^a^ 
dtanna  waanotan  eatjr  task.     In  1277  ihfi  ^li^fiii^  ^^^^m^ 
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mardiing  from  Chester,  and  keeping  along  the  coast,  took 
the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhyddlan,  which  he  strengthened 
and  garrisoned.  A  fleet  (furnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports) 
co-operated  with  his  army,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions from  the  Welsh,  who  with  Edward*s  further  advance 
became  cooped  up  within  the  mountains,  every  outlet  from 
which  was  guarded.  With  the  setting  in  of  winter,  famine 
compelled  the  Welsh  prince  to  surrender ;  and,  at  Khyddlan 
castle,  Edward  dictated  a  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Conway  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, with  reversion  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  on  the  death  of 
the  Welsh  prince  without  male  heirs,  while  an  enormous 
pecuniary  fine  was  imposed.  This  treaty  was  evidently 
regarded  by  the  Welsh  as  nothing  more  than  a  truce  ex- 
torted by  necessity.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
mountain-population  and  their  foes  was  only  of  brief  dura- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1282  the  Welsh,  sallying  from  their 
mountains,  took  the  strong  castle  of  Hawarden,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhyddlan.  The  English 
king  resolved  on  speedy  retaliation,  and  was  probably  glad 
of  the  pretejrt  thus  afforded  for  completing  his  conquest. 
With  a  nimierous  army —  again  aided  by  a  fleet  —  Edward 
penetrated  the  fiistnesses  of  Snowdon.  The  victory  which 
he  finally  achieved  was  by  no  means  easy :  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Welsh  compelled 
the  retreat  of  the  English  army  —  even  its  temporary  dis- 
comfiture. Edward  employed  the  services,  as  auxiliary 
troops,  of  Basque  mountaineers  from  the  Pyrenees,  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  difi&culties  of  moimtain  warfare, 
and  the  unhappy  Welsh  were  hunted  down  even  in  their 
moimtain  fastnesses.  At  Builth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
while  on  his  march  southward,  to  meet  a  force  which  the 
English  king  had  ordered  to  advance  from  the  direction  of 
Caermarthen  and  Pembroke,  Llewell3m  was  surprised  and 
slain,  perhaps  with  some  admixture  of  treacherous  con- 
tn'rance,  HiB  brother  David  protracted  through  a  further 
six  montba  the  struggle  for  Weiah.  md.e;i^<i<€ii&/&^  Wt  was 
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at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  king.  A 
parliament  assembled  by  Edward  at  Shrewsbiuy  (1283) 
pronounced  the  doom  of  the  last  of  the  native  Welsh  princes, 
and  of  the  Welsh  as  an  independent  nation. 

After  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  Edward  spent  upwards  of 
a  year  in  Wales.  During  this  time,  he  held  a  council  or 
parliament  in  the  castle  of  Khyddlan,  in  Flintshire  (1283), 
"where  various  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  his  new 
conquests,  the  division  of  Wales  into  counties  and  hundreds 
after  the  manner  of  England,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
Welsh  people,  were  made.  The  birth  of  an  in&nt  son,  in 
the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  gave  the  well-known  occasion 
for  his  gratification  of  the  Welsh  nation  by  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  conferred  upon  one  who  was  really  a 
native  of  the  principality.  The  eldest  son  of  the  English 
king,  Alphonso,  was  then  living,  and  the  Welsh  looked 
forward  to  the  rule  of  the  newly-created  prince  over  a 
separate  territory.  But  Prince  Alphonso  died :  the  Prince 
of  Wales  became  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the 
^tle,  borne  ever  since  by  the  eldest  son  of  an  English 
sovereign,  is  all  that  remains  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Welsh  as  a  nation* 

The  division  of  Wales,  however,  made  by  Edward  I.  for 
the  purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  his  English  dominions^ 
was  only  partial.  Eight  only  of  the  present  Welsh 
counties  were  recognised  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  that  all  previously  remain- 
ing distinctions  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  Wales 
declared  to  be  finally  and  completely  incorporated  with 
the  realm  of  England.  By  the  statute  of  27  Henry  VIH. 
(1535),  all  the  marches  or  border-lands  between  the  two 
countries  were  either  formed  into  new  shires,  or  added  to 
flhires  that  had  already  been  constituted  by  Edward  I.  The 
new  counties  thus  created  were  Br^n,  Badnor,  Mont- 
gomeiy,  Denbigh,  and  Monmouth  —  the  last  named  Ij^m*^ 
now  for  the  first  time  deazgnated  an  Engliali  couiity.  TVi'ft 
Englkb   counties  of  Salop,    Hereford,   and  GYovxioee^^iec, 
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were  augmented  by  the  annexation  of  certain  lands  lying 
on  the  Welsh  border.  Several  changes  were  also  made  in 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  counties  previously  formed 
by  Edward  I.  Thus,  one  of  the  cantrefs  or  divisions  of 
Merioneth  was  added  by  the  statute  of  Henry  "VTII.  to 
the  newly-formed  coimty  of  Montgomery.  The  western 
portion  of  Glamorganshire,  including  the  peninsula  of 
Gower,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  Caermarthen,  was 
now  first  included  within  the  limits  of  the  former  coimty ; 
while  the  newly-erected  county  of  Monmouth  was  made  to 
include  the  tract  lying  between  the  river  Usk  and  Rumney, 
which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  lands  of  Morgan  wg,  or 
Glamorgan. 

Prior  to  the  English  conquest,  the  division  of  the  various 
districts  of  Wales  was  into  cantrefs,  which  were  further 
divided  into  cwmwds  (or  comots).  These  divisions  were 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  VHL  rendered  equivalent  to  the 
correspondent  hundreds  of  the  English  counties,  and  are 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  hundreds.  The  only  one  of 
the  Welsh  counties  which  retains  its  native  designation 
unaltered  is  Merioneth,  or  Merionydd.  Some  of  the  others 
have  derived  their  names  from  the  Norman  barons  to  whom 
various  portions  of  the  border-lands  were  granted,  or  the 
custody  of  the  Welsh  marches  assigned,  by  the  early  Norman 
kings  of  England.  This  is  the  case  widi  Montgomery  and 
Pembroke.  Others  exhibit  an  altered  form  of  the  appella- 
tion derived  from  native  princes  or  chieftains  of  Wales,  as 
Glamorgan,  from  Morganwg,  or  Gwlag  Morgan  (the  coimtry 
of  Morgan)  ;  and  Cardigan,  from  Caredigion,  the  territory 
of  Garedig,  the  first  king  of  that  district.  The  adjoining 
district  of  Caermarthen,  with  nearly  all  South  Wales,  was 
at  one  time  included  within  the  kingdom  of  Caredigan. 
Caernarvon  (Caer-yn-Arvon,  i.e.  the  fortress  in  Arvon) 
preserves  the  native  designation  of  Arvon,  applied  to  the 
north-western  division  of  the  principality. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

XABLT  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  ENGLAND-^THE  WARS  OF  THE 

ROSES. 


The  following  localities,  referred  to  within  the  earlier 
chapters  of  English  history  following  the  Norman  con- 
quest, are  rendered  noteworthy  by  the  sanguinary  contests 
of  which  they  were  the  scene :  — 


North    AllATton   (Battle 

NeviDe'e  Cross 

A.D. 

.  1346 

of  the  Standard)         .  1138 

Ottcrboume  (ChcTy 

Lewea    ....  1264 

Chase) 

.  1388 

Eyesham        .        .        .  1265 

Homeldon 

.  1402 

HaUdonHm.                .  1333 

Shrewsbmy    . 

.  1403 

North  Allerton,  Yorkshire.  —  The  town  of  North 
Allerton  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  York,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  river  Wiske,  an  affluent  of  the 
Swale,  and  within  the  North  Riding.  It  is  31  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  York,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W.,  on  the 
great  line  of  road  northward  towards  Durham  and  the 
Scotch  border,  and  also  on  the  line  of  the  Great  North  of 
England  Railway.  Cowton  Moor,  where  the  engagement 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought,  is  between 
&ve  and  six  miles  "distant  from  North  Allerton,  to  the 
north-westward. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard  occazred  during  the  troubled  reign  of 
Stephen,  the  records  of  which  unhappy  period  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  contest  for  Bupreanaej  between  that  prince  and  the  ex- 
emprf«8  Matilda.  The  nunerons  petty  sieges  and  skirmishes  which 
occazred  in  its  course  were  preceded  by  the  more  notowot^^  «^«!i\. 
here  referred  to,  in  whidi  tbeEngluh  b«ron8  of  the  norOi,  mV\i  >i}Ki.c«x 
jetMinen^  on  the  one  bMud,  and  the  ann j  of  the  Soota,  '^oaA<st  >i}&.e\3t 
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king,  David,  on  tbe  other,  were  the  contending  parties  in  the  field. 
The  Scots,  their  army  consisting  of  forces  drawn  from  every  qnarter 
of  North  Britain  —  the  Lowlands,  the  Highland  region,  and  the 
islands  of  the  western  coast  —  had  advanced  into  England  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  Matilda.  King  Stephen,  engaged  in  the  south, 
was  unable  to  reach  the  scene  of  contest,  but  the  northern  barons, 
instigated  by  the  aged  (but  still  eneigetic)  archbishop  of  York, 
Thurstan,  gathered  their  forces  in  opposition  to  the  invaders.  The 
armies  met  at  Ck>wton  Moor.* 


Lewes,  Sussex. — The  town  of  Lewes,  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Sussex,  lies  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  little  river  Ouse, 
which  enters  the  Channel  about  seven  miles  below.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  is  built  forms  part  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  chalk  range  of  the  South  Downs,  which  are 
here  intersected  by  the  vaJIey  of  the  Ouse.  Higher  emi- 
nences of  the  same  range  overlook  the  town  to  the  east 
and  west,  nearly  enclosing  it  on  all  sides,  excepting  to- 
wards the  south.  The  battle  to  which  Lewes  gives  its  name 
appears  to  have  been  fought  to  the  westward,  or  south- 
westward,  of  the  town,  near  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  Priory. 
Leicester,  marching  from  London,  encamped  on  the  Downs 
two  miles  distant,  and  descended  thence  to  the  attack  of 
the  rebel  army  posted  in  the  hollow  below. 

The  battle  of  Lewes  belongs  to  the  lengthened  reign  of  Heniy  III. 
It  was  fought  on  May  14,  1264,  between  the  forces  of  the  King  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  the  confederate  barons,  under  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Leicester  (Simon  de  Montfort)  on  the  other.    The  ex- 

*  The  site  of  the  engagement  is  still  called  Standard  Hill,  and  the  holes 
into  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  are  pointed  oat  as  the  Scots 
Pits.  The  battle  derived  its  distinguishing  appellation  from  the  fact  of 
a  remarkable  standard,  which  formed  the  raUying  point  of  the  English 
army.  This  consisted  of  a  cross  which  occupied  the  summit  of  a  tall 
mast,  and  below  which  were  the  banners  or  three  principal  English 
saints,  the  whole  drawn  upon  a  car  with  fbor  wheels.  This  standard 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  English  position,  and  around  it,  beside  the 
Norman  barons  and  their  followers,  many  of  the  English  yeomanry  snd 
peasants,  from  the  plains,  wolds,  and  woodlands  of  Yorkshire,  Notting- 
ham, and  Lincolnshire,  were  gathered — armed  with  the  national  weapon 
of  England  in  fbrmer  time,  the  bow.  An  animated  description  of  the 
cantesZ  derived  cbieAy  from  Matthew  Paris>  is  given  in  tne  Pictorial 
Biatorjr  of  England,  book  gll  cha^  i.— ii]MU^iim^  OiiK^^^viX. 
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perienoed  skill  and  Talour  of  Leicester  ensured  a  Tictoiy  to  lus  side, 
and  both  the  King  and  his  brother,  together  with  Prince  Edward 
(afterwards  Edward  L)  remained  prisoners  in  his  hand  at  the  oon- 
ckudon  of  the  engagement* 

Evesham,  Worcestershire.  —  The  neighbourhood  of 
Eveaham  witnessed,  in  the  following  year,  a  reyersal  of  the 
soccesB  which  had  attended  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Lewes. 

Evesham,  a  town  of  ancient  date,  and  of  some  importance 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  upper  Avon,  within  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley 
to  which  its  name  is  given.  It  lies  within  the  south-east 
portion  of  the  coimty,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  near  the  Gloucestershire  border.  The 
town  is  nearly  encircled  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Avon,  which  there  makes  a  deep  bend  to  the  south- 
ward. The  battle  was  fought  on  the  high  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  and  above  a  mile  distant  from  it :  the 
ground  is  there  considerably  elevated  above  the  river. 

The  eircmnstances  connected  with  the  battle  of  Evesham  can  only 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  map  of  that  portion  of  England. 
Prince  Edward,  retained  as  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
had  escaped  from  the  close  surveillance  maintained  over  his  person 
at  Hereford,  whither,  along  with  his  father,  he  had  been  carried  by 
Leicester.  The  earl  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  wa8 
stationed  at  Hereford.  His  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  the  rest 
of  the  insurgent  forces,  was  in  Sussex,  whence  he  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  joining  his  followers  to  those  of  his  fSather,  marching,  for 
the  purpose,  through  Oxford,  and  thence  towards  Kenilworth,  in 
Warwickshire.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  prince  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  bodies  of  his  foes,  and  with  that  view  he  sought  to 
confine  Leicester's  forces  to  the  right  (Le.  the  west)  bank  of  the 
Severn.  He  succeeded,  by  a  night  march,  in  striking  a  blow  at  the 
army  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  he  surprised,  with  his  attendant 
knights,  while  bathing  at  sunrise  in  the  waters  of  the  Avon,  not  far 
from  Kenilworth  (in  Warwickshire).  The  earl,  meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  the  prince's  efforts,  had  crossed  the  Severn,  and,  deceived  by  a 

•  See  J^etoiiMi  BkCagjr  of  EagUmd,  book  iv.  chtp.\\  «^  UxicRis, 
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feigned  maich  of  the  prince  in  an  opposite  direction,  had  moTed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth.  The  prince,  however,  hia 
purpose  accompliahed,  tamed  again  on  his  former  track,  and,  getting 
in  advance  of  Leicester,  reached  Evesham  before  his  foe,  in  time  to 
secure  an  advantageous  position  for  his  army,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  surrounding  roads.  When  the  earl  approached  Eves- 
ham, he  found  that  he  was  hemmed  in  upon  every  side.  He  was 
compelled  to  fight,  and  the  battle  that  ensued  was  decisive.* 

Two  years  of  desultoiy  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  succeeded 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  that  term 
of  contest  was  the  defeat  by  the  prince  of  Adam  Gourdon,  one  of 
the  malcontent  barons,  in  a  skirmish  fought  near  Alton,  in  Hamp- 
shire. When,  shortly  after  its  close,  the  kingdom  was  restored  to 
general  tranquillity.  Prince  Edward  assumed  the  cross,  and  departed 
for  the  Holy  Land  —  the  last  English  prince  who  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  of  recovering  Jerusaleqi  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 


Halidon  Hill.  —  The  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  though 
its  site  falls  within  what  is  now  the  English  border, 
was  fought  upon  Scotch  rather  than  English  ground. 
Halidon  (or  Halidown)  is  a  tract  of  •  rising  ground  which 
nearly  adjoins  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed —  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-westward.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill 
reaches  about  540  feet  above  the  sea.  The  low  tract  of 
meadow  between  the  high  groimd  and  the  sea  is  now  known 
as  Magdalen  Fields. 

At  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Halidon,  1333,  the  town  of  Berwick, 
the  possession  of  which  had  already  fluctuated  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  nations,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  former.  It  was  in- 
vested by  a  powerftd  English  army  in  May  of  that  year  (six  years 
after  the  date  of  Edward  III.'s  accession),  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
support  to  the  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  governor  of  the  beleaguered  town  had  promised  to  surrender  it 
unless  relieved  by  the  ensuing  20th  of  July.  Upon  the  19th  of  that 
month,  the  army  of  the  Scots,  under  Lord  Archibald  Douglas  — 
then  acting  as  regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  king,  David  Bruce 
(son  and  successor  of  the  great  Bobert  Bruce) —  came  in  sight  of 

*  A  tower  erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  immediately  beside  the  high 

road  leading  from  Evesham  northwaid,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 

AxroD,  ia  Bud  to  mark  th»  spot  when  th%  Earl  of  Leicester  felL    The 

.  OMme  of  JBattie- well,  in  the  same  vkinity,  wi&»w^\.  liMuns  >^«  \»<«r&.t«VaA 

commemoTAt^  the  event 
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Berwidc,  and  fonnd  the  main  bodj  of  the  English  army  drawn  np 
cm  the  rising  ground  of  Halidon.  This  elevation  was  then  partly 
sarroanded  by  bogs  and  marshes,  bnt  the  Scots,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  position  which  fuToored  their  foes,  resolved  to 
attad:  them,  and  sustained  as  the  result  a  severe  defeat  The  town 
of  Berwick  surrendered  to  the  English  the  day  after  the  battle.* 


Neville's  Cross,  Durham. — Neville's  Cross  is  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Durham,  to  the  south- 
westward,  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  suburbs 
in  that  direction.  Durham  itself,  with  its  ancient  cathedral 
and  castle,  crowning  a  commanding  eminence,  and  nearly 
insulated  by  the  Wear,!  lies  within  the  fertile  plain  through 
which  that  river  flows  in  its  middle  and  lower  course,  as  it 
passes  on  to  the  Grerman  Ocean. 

The  battle  of  Neville^s  Cross  (or  Durham,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Scottish  historians)  occurred  while  Edward  III.  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Calais.  The  better  part  of  the  chivaliy  of  England  were  in 
attendance  on  the  king.  David  Bruce,  the  Scottish  monarch,  march- 
ing firom  Perth,  advanced  into  Cumberland,  and  thence  into  the 
a4]oining  county  of  Durham,  encamping  about  three  miles  firom  the 
city  of  that  name.  The  English  assembled  an  army  at  Auckland 
Park,  in  the  vicinity.  The  Scots  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
English  movements,  bat  their  king,  though  taken  by  surprise,  formed 
his  lines,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  beside  Neville's  Cross,  on 
October  17,  1346.  Victory  was  in  favour  of  the  English,  the  Scotch 
king  remaining  a  prisoner  after  the  action.  { 


Otterburne. — The  locality  of  Otterbume  is  within 
Northumberland,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Reed  (the 
chief  affluent  of  the  North  T3me),  and  upon  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  road  passing  through  the  border  country.   The 

*  The  regent  Douglas  was  killed  in  the  fight,  together  with  great 
numbers  of  the  Scottish  lords  and  chieftains. — See  account  in  Pictorial 
HistOTy  of  England,  book  iv.  chap.  1 ;  Hume,  chap.  15. 

t  Hence  its  name ;  holm,  a  river-island,  added  to  the  Celtic  cfim,  or  hill. 

{  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  book  iv. ;  also  Home,  chap.  xv. 
Froissart,  from  whom  the  popular  account  of  the  battle  is  chiefly  derived^ 
spMks  of  Queen  Phllippa  as  riding  up  and  down  the  'E.nf^Wi^Ycoi^a,  %sA 
animaiiiy  it0  trvo/m.    Other  cotemporary  writers,  howe;^%T^  t[i^<^  xtf^ 
iiMa^o<i/^ia0/«feoco  of  the  English  queen,  which  muilY)^  i%%wA«^%a 

*k8 
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little  stream  (or  burn)  to  which  the  name  of  Otterbume 
properly  applies  joins  the  Beed  on  its  lefl  bank,  about  nine 
miles  above  the  southern  extremity  of  Reedsdale,  and  seven 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  town  of  BeUingham. 

The  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  upon  their  retum  from  an 
invasion  of  the  English  border,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  they  had  peDe> 
trated  to  the  gates  of  Durham,  were  followed  by  a  body  of  English 
under  Hotspur.  They  obtained  a  hardly-contested  victory  —  pur- 
chased with  the  death  of  their  leader,  Douglas — both  Hotspur  and 
his  brother  being  taken  prisoners.* 

HoMELDON,  NoBTHXJMBEBLAND. — The  battle  of  Homeldon 
was  fought  between  a  Scotch  army,  imder  Douglas,  and  an 
English  force  imder  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
son,  Harry  Percy,  or  Hotspur. 

Homeldon  (or  Humbleton)  is  a  rising  ground  lying 
about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  direction  of  north-west,  from 
the  little  town  of  Wooler,  in  the  northern  part  of  North- 
umberland—  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Wooler  itself  lies  about  fifteen  miles  due  S.  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  or  burn,  an 
affluent  ofthe  river  Till.  To  the  west  and  southward  of  the 
town,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  Scotch 
border,  this  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  tract.f 

*  An  animated  description  of  the  engagement — drawn  principally  from 
Froissart — is  given  bv  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  voL  ii.  chap.  3. 
The  battle  was  fought  by  moonlight,  on  August  5, 1888. 

The  fight  at  Otterbume  is  commonlv  identified  with  the  battle  known 

in  border  minstrelsy  by  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase.  This  latter,  however, 

is  by  some  authorities  referred  to  another  locality  within  the  same  county 

—  Piperden,  or  Piperdean  —  situated  within  a  more  northwardly  part  of 

the  Cneviot  region.    Piperden  is  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Beaumont  or 

Glen  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Till  —  a  ibwmflesN.W.  of  Wooler,  and  but 

a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  Flodden.    In  1484»  an  English  force, 

under  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  was  met  at  Piperden  by  a  body  of  Scots  imder  the 

Earl  of  Angus,  and  totally  routed  (see  Tjrtler :  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.). 

Numerous  localities  of  border  conflict  are  fbnnd  within  this  tract  of 

country.    Reedsquair,  the  scene  of  the  last  skirmish  of  any  note  between 

the  rival  nations  (1575),  lies  at  the  head  of  Reedsdale,  mimediately  on 

the  modem  border-line  between  England  and  Scotland. 

t  The  Geld  of  Flodden  is  only  six  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 

Wooler,  to  tbe  north-west.    Percy's  Oota,  wYucb  marks  the  site  of  the 

J^^«  of  Hedgely  Moor  (14W\  la  at  about  aik  w^uA  dJks)UKWftVD.\}Bfea^- 

i?3™  direction.    A  stone  pillar,  eroded  at  tiwi  >»»  ^&  ^>aA  \j5SS.  ^\  YLsoi- 

«a«o,  cofnmemoratea  the  victory  of  Eax\P«itcy, 
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Two  years  before  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Homeldon,  the  English 
long,  Heniy  IV.,  had  inyaded  Scotland,  but,  after  penetrating  with 
ids  armj  as  fiir  as  Edinburgh,  had  been  compelled  by  scarcity  of 
proTisions  to  retreat  within  the  English  border.  In  tiie  spring  of 
1402,  a  Scotch  force  was  defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor  (to  the  north  of 
Wooler)  by  the  Percies,  aided  by  the  Earl  of  March,  then  on  hostile 
lenDB  with  the  Scotch  king.  Earl  Douglas,  determined  to  arenge 
this  defeat,  had  collected  an  army  for  the  puipose  of  making  an  in- 
road within  the  English  border.  "  Ten  thousand  warriors,  the  best 
of  Scotland,  followed  the  banner  of  the  Douglas,  which  flew  like  a 
meteor  from  the  Lothians  to  the  Tweed,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
^^ne,"  and  derastation  followed  in  the  earl's  tract,  which  was  ex- 
tended aa  far  as  Newcastle.  Thence  Douglas  turned  back,  laden 
with  English  plunder.  But  the  Percies — the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  his  son  Hotspur —  aided  by  the  Earl  of  March,  had  mean- 
wiiile  collected  a  numerous  army  in  his  rear.  Douglas,  hampered 
by  his  spoil,  came  suddenly  upon  this  force,  which  was  posted 
near  the  Tillage  of  Millfield  (a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Wooler).  He 
ETailed  himself  of  the  high  ground  of  Homeldon  as  a  position  for  his 
own  army,  and  there  the  English  advanced  to  attiick  him.  The 
fight  was  won  by  the  English  bowmen.  Douglas  himself,  severely 
wounded,  was  made  prisoner,  and  a  complete  rout  of  his  followers 
ensued*  Great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Tweed.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Holyrood  Day,  September  14, 
1402.* 


Shbewsbubt.  — The  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (July  21, 
1403)  was  fought  between  the  army  of  King  Henry  lY. 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  insurgent  force,  headed  by  Hot- 
BpuT)  and  various  confederates  of  the  Percies,  on  the  other. 
Shrewsbury,  from  its  position  on  the  WeLsh  border,  formed 
the  head  quarters  of  several  of  the  English  kings  in 
military  operations  undertaken  against  the  neighbouring 
mountaineers.!    Henry  IV.    had  advanced    thence  into 

*  This  is  the  battle  referred  to  in  the  well-known  passage  :—i 

— -^  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  donc^ 
When  I  was  dry,  with  raffs  and  extreme  toil 
Breathless  and  fiUnt^  Jeamng  upon  my  twoi^ 
Gi00  then  a  certMin  lor±  neat  and  trin^  4iw^^ 
f^mb M§ M bHdtgnom,'' ie^Mmr^  IvlfaHY. 
f  mawwrimj  mpfmn,  Mm  Id  lator  BrlkUli  or  «HAy  ftesoa^kx&r^ 
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WaleR,  to  encounter  the  victorious  chieftain,  Owen 
Glendower,  who  had  defeated  the  forces  of  the  English 
barons  in  engagements  fought  respectively  on  the  banks 
of  the  Virnwy  and  the  Teme.  The  active  vigUance 
of  the  Welsh  chieftain,  with  the  incessant  rains  of  the 
mountain-land,  had  combined  to  frustrate  the  movements 
of  the  English  king,  and  to  compel  his  withdrawal  from 
the  principality.  It  was  shortly  afljer  these  events  that 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Percies,  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  matured.  The  battle  was  fought  to 
the  eastward  of  the  town,  not  far  from  its  eastern  gate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  king's  army,  drawn  out 
from  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  was  encamped. 

Hotspur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  forces  (amongst  whom  was 
the  Scottish  chieftain,  Douglas,  taken  prisoner  at  Homcldon  the  year 
before,  but,  with  his  vassals,  fighting  at  Shrewsbury  side  by  side  with 
his  former  foes)  had  marched  southward,  towards  Wales,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  joined  by  Glendower,  who  had  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy, and  promised  to  join  his  followers  to  theirs.  The  king,  who 
had  advanced  towards  the  north,  turned  when  he  had  got  as  far  as 
Burton-upon-Trent,  and  directing  his  course  to  the  westward,  reached 
Shrewsbury  in  sufficient  time  to  place  his  army  between  that  of  Hot- 
spur and  the  expected  forces  of  his  Welsh  ally.  The  king  was 
scarcely  in  the  town,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  insurgent 
army,  with  banners  displayed,  wajs  close  at  hand.  Hotspur  halted 
not  far  from  the  royal  army,  which  issued  out  and  encamped  beyond 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  town.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  battle 
was  deferred  till  the  morrow.  At  an  early  hour  on  that  day,  July 
21,  the  armies  dosed,  the  contest  lasting  nearly  three  hours,  and 
terminating  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  Hot- 
spur, struck  by  a  random  arrow,  was  slain,  and  Douglas  was  made 
prisoner.  The  young  Prince  of  Wales,  Harry  of  Monmouth  (after- 
wards Henry  V.)  displayed  conspicuously  his  prowess  and  military 
skill,  and  contributed  mainly  to  a  victory  which  gave  assurance  to 
his  father's  usurped  throne. 

have  rapplanted  in  importanca  as  a  militaiy  position  the  older  Roman 
MtsUoD  of  Uricottium  (Wroxeter)  from  which  it  is  only  a  few  miles 
^^r^     ^"dor  the  name  of  Pengwtfcn,  it  \iaii  \wca  ^3dl»  ^a'^x^aL  of 
^e  IVelah  kingdom  of  Powya.— See  otdit,  ^  Vb^. 
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WARS  OF  THE   ROSES.     (1455 — 1485.) 

Some  of  the  saddest  chapters  of  English  history  are 
those  which  narrate  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — or  the  partisans  of  the 
White  and  the  Red  Rose.  When  the  contest  commenced, 
Henry  VI.,  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, was  the  reigning  king.  The  opposite  party  was 
represented  by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  whose  son  Edward 
afterwards  became  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.* 
This  fiital  quarrel,  not  terminated  until  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  was  signalised  (says  Hiune)  by  twelve 
pitched  battles,  and  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  while  it  almost  destroyed,  for 
a  time,  the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  It  carried  war  and 
bloodshed  into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  devastation,  by  ^hich  the  struggle  was 
almost  throughout  attended,  were  productive  of  effects  the 
most  demoralising  and  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large. 

The  battles  indicated  by  the  historian  — -one  or  two  of 
which,  however,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  epithet  which 
Hume  confers  upon  them — were  (in  order  of  date)  the 
following :  — 


1.  St.  Albans 

A.D. 

.  1466 

7.  Towton     . 

A.O. 

.  1461 

2.  Blore  Heath      . 

.  1469 

8.  Hedffel^Hoor 

9.  HezEam    . 

.  1464 

3.  Northampton 

4.  Wakefield  . 

.  1460 

.  1464 

.  1460 

10.  Bamet 

.  1471 

6.  Mordmers  Orosa 

.  1461 

11.  Tewkeabuiy 

.  1471 

6.  St  Albans  (2nd) 

.  1461 

12.  Bosworth  . 

.  1486 

1.  The  town  of  St.  Albans,  which  gave  its  name  to  two 
of  the  contests  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  is  a  well-known 
locality.  It  lies  in  the  western  part  of  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  liver  Yer,  an  affluent  of  the  Ck)hi,  and 

*  Tha  dfllm  of  the  House  of  Toik  (it  nay  be  meM  to  tviblVxA  ^^ 

student)  wsf  Amnded  <m  dmcent  bj  the  itaale  rtda«  firam  t^%  \>x]^<^  ^ 

^T^'IS^'^^!^^^    TheHouaeafUnc«gbWTO^T«wwi\Rd. 
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corresponds  to  the  Roman  Verulamum^  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  (perhaps,  indeed,  the  oldest)  in  Britain.* 

The  first  conflict  between  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  forces 
took  place  on  May  22,  1455.  It  was  rather  a  skirmish  in  the 
streets  and  saburbs  of  the  town,  than  a  battle,  in  the  usual  acceptance 
of  the  term.  The  forces  of  the  king  were  on  their  way  towards  Lud- 
low, in  Shropshire,  the  castle  of  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  where  he  had  taken  up  arms.  As  they  left  St.  Albans, 
they  saw  the  hills  in  their  front  covered  with  armed  men,  under  the 
banner  of  York.  The  Yorkists  forced  the  barriers  of  the  town,  and 
a  brief  struggle  ensued  in  the  streets,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
defeat  of  the  royalists,  who  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  behind  them  the 
weak  king,  Heniy  YL,  who  was  found  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
tanner,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  foes. 


2.  Blore-heath,  the  scene  of  the  second  conflict  between 
the  rival  houses,  September  23, 1459.  is  a  less-known  locality. 
It  lies  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Eccleshall  —  not  far  from 
the  Shropshire  border,  and  little  more  than  two  miles  dis* 
tant  from  Market  Drayton,  in  the  last-named  county.  The 
adjoining  high  groimd  to  the  eastward  belongs  to  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  the  Severn. 

Earl  Salisbuiy,  the  father  of  the  famous  "  king-maker,"  Warwick, 
was  marching  southward  from  Middleham  Castle,  in  Yorkshire  (the 
ancestral  residence  of  the  Nevils),  to  join  the  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  lay  within  the  Welsh  marches,  when  he  found 
his  progress  opposed  by  a  Lancastrian  army  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Audley.  The  Lancastrians  had  the  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  the  military  skill  of  Salisbury  ensured  a  victory  to  his 
followers.  Lord  Audley  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  two 
thousand  of  his  men.t  A  conflict  which  a  few  weeks  later  impended 
between  the  armies  ranged  under  the  rival  standards,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ludlow,  was  averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Yorkist  troops  (then  recently  brought  over  from  Calais  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick)  to  the  Lancastrian  cause. 

*  See  anU^  p.  92.  The  present  name  is  derived  from  the  martyrdom 
of  Alban  (a  dtisen  of  the  town,  and  the  proto-martyr  of  Britun),  in 
the  persecutioo  under  Diocletian,  aj>.  297. 

t  A  moDoment  marks  the  spot  where  the  Laaeattriaa  leader  fell. 
Qaem  MMrganA  beheld  the  battle  from  the  neighbouring  dmich-tower 
cfMackleatoB^  UttXt  mon  than  a  mik  to  the  northward. 
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8.  Northampton. — The  battle  of  Northampton  (July  10, 
1460)  was  fought  in  the  meadows  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
nhich  is  situated  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Nen,  in  the  most  central  part  of  England. 

A  Laaeastzian  anny,  under  Qneen  Margaret  and  her  hnaband,  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton,  when  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  croeaed  the  Channel  (from  his  goremment  of 
Calais)  towards  the  end  of  June,  1460,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
The  tew  followers  whom  Warwick  brought  with  him  swelled  to  a 
nmoerous  armj,  as  his  popular  banner  was  displayed.  Passing 
throng  London  (the  young  prince,  Edward,  heir  of  York,  riding  by 
his  side)  the  Earl  adranced  rapidly  into  the  midland  counties,  and 
met  the  Lancastrian  force  at  Northampton.  The  battle  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians :  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  belonging  to  that  party  were  slain,  and  the  king 
was  a  second  time  made  prisoner  —  his  queen  (with  her  son.  Prince 
Edward)  effecting  her  escape,  and  ultimately  succeeding  in  reaching 
Scotland. 


4.  Wakefield  is  a  considerable  town — a  great  market 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  adjacent  district — in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  riyer  Calder  (an  affluent  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse),  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  now  extensively  inter- 
sected with  lines  of  railway  and  canal,  and  exhibiting  every 
attribute  of  commercial  industry. 

The  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  within  less  than  six 
months  after  the  Lancastrian  defeat  at  Northampton,  on  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  year  1460.  The  scene  of  the  battle 
was  the  ground  then  called  Wakefield  Green,  lying  between 
the  town  of  Wakefield  and  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Sandal, 
which  the  Duke  of  York  had  occupied. 

The  undaimted  Margaret  of  Ai^jou,  after  her  escape  from  the  field 
of  Korthampton,  had  again  roused  her  supporters  to  action,  and  was 
ere  long  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men.  **  Soon  (says  the 
histoiiBn)  the  gentle  hills  of  England  glittered  again  with  hostile 
lances,  and  hostile  bands,  collecting  from  all  quarters,  advanced  to 
laeel  in  two  great  armies."  Their  respective  leaders  were,  on  the 
(me  side,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  ^e  Earls  of  KoTthniii\Ma&K[i\ 
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and  Dnrham,  and  other  supporters  of  the  Lancastrian  cause ;  on  the 
other,  the  Buke  of  York  in  person,  aided  bj  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
(Warwick's  £cither).  The  Yorkists  imprudently  gave  battie  with 
Tery  inferior  forces,  and  the  Lancastrians  gained  a  bloody  rictory. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  slain,  and  his  head  was  afterwards,  by  orders 
of  Margaret,  stuck  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York.  His 
second  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  flying  £x>m  the  field,  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Clifford.  The  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  escaping  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  was  pursued, 
taken  during  the  night,  and  beheaded. 


5.  The  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  followed  quickly  upon 
the  slaughter  at  Wakefield.  The  locality  is  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  in 
the  direction  of  W.N.W.,  within  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Lugg  (an  affluent  of  the  Wye),  and  nearly  adjoining  the 
right  bank  of  that  stream.  Two  roads — one  of  them 
coincident  with  the  ancient  line  of  highway  between  the 
Roman  stations  of  Magnce  (Kentchester)  and  Bravinnium 
(Leintwardine),  and  bearing  the  name  of  Watling  Street — 
intersect  one  another  at  the  spot  known  as  Mortimer's 
Cross.*  The  village  of  Kingsland,  a  former  inheritance 
of  the  Mortimers,  is  two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  this  spot, 
and  is  about  twice  that  distance  from  Leominster.  The 
immediate  site  of  the  battle  was  Elingsland  Field,  a  level 
plain  of  some  extent,  stretching  to  the  southward  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross,  and  intersected  by  a  brook  which  joins  the 

By  'the  death  of  his  ^Either  at  Wakefield,  the  title  of  Duke  of 
York  had  devolved  on  Edward,  preriously  Earl  of  March,  who,  with 
an  army  principally  collected  in  the  Welsh  marches,  and  greatly 
augmented  by  the  indignation  felt  among  the  vassals  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  at  the  recent  cruelties  of  the  Lancastrians,  put  himself  in 
motion  northwards,  to  meet  the  victorious  queen.  Margaret,  mean- 
while, had  divided  her  army  —  sending  one  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  Jasper  Tudor  (Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  half-brother  to 
King  Heniy)  against  the  army  of  Edward,  while  with  the  other  and 

*  A  colamn  erected  at  this  spot,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  com« 
memoratet  the  battle. 
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larger  dirision  she  henelf  advanced  along  the  high  road  to  London. 
Vdwaid  encoontered  the  forces  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer^s  Cross  on 
tiie  Iflt  of  Febmazy,  and  gained  a  complete  yictoiy. 


8.  The  second  battle  of  St.  Ai.ban8  followed  closely  on  that  of  Mor- 
timei's  Cross.  Queen  Margaret,  advancing  with  ike  main  body  of 
her  army  towards  London,  and  flushed  with  her  success  at  Wake- 
field,  fell  in  near  the  town  of  St.  Albans  with  a  Yorkist  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  troops  of  Warwick  occupied  the  hills  to 
the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  the  engagement  consisted  of  a  run- 
ning flght  maintained  upon  the  undulating  country  betweeen  SL 
Albans  and  Bamet  The  EarFs  forces  were  beaten  at  all  points, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat :  the  last  stand  in  his  favour  was 
made  by  the  Kentish  men  upon  Bamet  common. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  her  arms  on  this  occasion,  the 
Queen's  army  were  compelled  to  retire  northwards,  while  the 
junction  of  Edward's  army  with  the  broken  forces  of  Warwick 
enabled  the  Yorkists  to  obtain  possession  of  the  metropolis,  the 
citizens  of  which  were  throughout  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
White  Eose» 


7.  TowTON,  YoRKSHiBE. — Towton  is  a  hamlet  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  lying  between  ten  and  eleven  miles 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  city  of  York,  and  little  more  than 
two  miles  south  of  Tadcaster,  on  the  river  Wharfe.  The 
battle  of  Towton  was  fought  on  Palm-Sunday  (March  28), 
146 1 .  The  field  of  battle  lies  about  midway  between  Towton 
and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Saxton,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  which  connects  the  towns  of  Tadcaster  and  Pon- 
tefiract.f 

The  spring  of  1461  had  seen  Edward  of  York  seated  on  the  throne 
of  England,  as  King  Edward  IV.  But  the  Lancastrians,  with 
Margaret  of  Ai\]ou  and  the  Buke  of  Somerset  at  their  head,  were  col- 
lected in  great  force  behind  the  Trent  and  the  Humber,  numbering 


*  The  victories  of  Wakefield  and  St  Albans  (second  battle  of  that 
name)  were  the  only  two  important  sucoesMS  gained  in  the  open  field  by 
the  Lancastrians^  until  the  final  contest  at  Bosworth. 

t  A  contest  at  Ferrybridge,  over  the  river  Aire,  where  the  main  line  of 
road  crosses  that  river  (two  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Pontefiract) 
pfeceded  the  bloody  encounter  at  Towton.  Lord  CUffbrd,  the  I^ancastrian 
badv,  was  slain  at  Ftexyturidge. 
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not  less  than  60,000  men.  Edward,  bj  advice  of  Warwick,  deter- 
niined  to  meet  them  on  their  own  gronnd.  A  larger  number  of  men 
were  engaged  at  Towton  than  had  been  the  case  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding conflicts,  and  the  battle  was  in  all  respects  a  sanguinary  one. 
It  commenced  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow  storm,  and  lasted  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Lancas- 
trians were  driven  firom  the  field  by  the  victorious  Yorkists.* 

The  victory  of  Towton  seemed  to  assure  permanent  repose  to 
Edward's  followers.  By  the  time  that  he  met  his  first  parliament, 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  no  opposing  force  remained  in  the 
field.  But  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  at  large,  and  was  still  undaunted 
and  active. 

The  years  1463  and  1464  were  troubled  ones,  and  only  the  vigi- 
lance and  conduct  of  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  preserved 
the  safety  of  Edward's  throne.  In  1463,  Margaret  (who  had  passed 
over  to  France,  in  search  of  aid  to  her  cause)  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  The  castles  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Dun- 
stanborough  yielded  to  her,  but  were  subsequently  retaken  by  War- 
wick. In  the  following  year,  she  was  again  in  the  field,  but  was 
defeated,  first  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  and  afterwards  at  Hexham,  by 
Montague,  Warwick's  brother. 


8.  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Hedgelet  Moor  is  seven 
miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Wooler  (Northumberland)  at 
the  spot  known  as  Percy's  Cross.  The  hamlet  of  High 
Hedgeley  is  a  short  distance  off,  further  to  the  south- 
eastward. The  date  of  this  engagement  was  April  25, 
1464. 


9.  Hexham,  Northumberland. — Hexham  is  a  well-known 
market-town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tyne.  It  lies 
not  far  distant  from  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  Wall  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  that  river.  On  May  15,  14G4, 
Montague  surprised  there  the  Lancastrian  leader,  Somerset, 
who  was  captured  and  subsequently  beheaded. 

About  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  the  Lancastrian  king^, 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  lurked  for  some  time  among  the  moors  of  West^ 

*  Thirhr-eight  thousand  men,  in  all,  are  said  to  have  perished  on  the 
Jleld  of  Towtoa.    Edward  had  ordered  that  no  quarter  snnnld  be  given. 
Tbe  Dake  of  Somenet,  with  Queen  Mar^ntet,  her  husband  and  her  son, 
ofcaped  to  York,  and  thence  into  Scotland. 
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ttoveland  and  Laneadiire,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkitts,  and 
was  earned  prisoner  to  London.  He  was  then  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
to  remain  captive  until  the  "Idng-maker" — seyen  yean  later—* 
•honld  recall  him,  for  a  brief  while,  to  sorereign  power. 

Daring  the  six  years  that  followed  the  battle  of  Hexham,  no  Lan- 
eastrian  army  appeared  in  the  field.  But  the  discontent  of  the 
Nevil  funily  —  by  whaterer  cause  engendered  —  rendered  £dward*B 
position  uzisafe  and  perilous.  During  Warwick's  residence  at  his 
goremment  of  Calais,  in  1469,  a  rebellion,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  precise  objects,  broke  out  among  the  peasantry  of  York- 
shire, and  soon  spread  widely.  Edward  made  vain  attempts  to  sup- 
press it,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Edgeoott,  near  Banbury*  (July  26^  in  which  a 
loyalist  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated  by  the 
insurgents,  the  earl  himself,  with  6,000  of  his  men,  perishing  on  the 
field. 

At  Wolyey  (or  Olney),  near  the  town  of  Kuneaton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, Edward  was  surrounded  by  his  foes,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  return  of  Warwick  to  England.  Thence  Warwick  took  Edward 
-—  either  as  guest  or  prisoner  —  to  his  castle  of  Middleham. 

In  the  following  year  (1470)  another  insurrection  broke  out  in 
linoolnshire,  but  was  suppressed  by  Edward  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Erfrngham^  in  Rutlandshire.f  Immediately  after  this,  we  find 
Warwick  in  open  hostility  to  the  king,  but  obliged  to  disband  his 
forces  for  a  time,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Calais,  which  place,  how- 
ever, he  found  closed  against  him.  Thence  Warwick  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  it  was  in  the  old  chateau  of  Amboise, 
while  dwelling  in  Normandy  as  the  guest  of  Louis  XL,  the  French 
king,  that  his  alliance  with  the  Lancastrian  party  was  negotiated. 
Then  follows  the  great  romance  of  the  "  king-maker^s  "  life. 

In  September,  1470,  Warwick  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  and 
within  a  few  days  thousands  fiocked  to  his  popular  standard.  He 
marched  at  first  towards  London,  but,  changing  his  direction,  fol- 
lowed the  movements  of  Edward,  who  had  retired  from  the  capital 
northwards,  towards  the  Trent.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Welland, 
the  van  of  Warwick's  army  was  within  half  a  day's  march  of 
Edward,  to  whom  no  resource  was  left  but  precipitate  fiight  He 
embarked  at  Lynn,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Friesland  a  ftigitive 


*  Edgecote  is  dx  mfles  to  the  north-east  of  Banbuxy,  and  within  the 
HorthamptODshire  border. 

t  Erpingham,  or  Empingham,  is  five  milee  distant  fiom  \\i%  Icmn  ^ 
Stamfordy  under  ib^  namt  of  which  pUce  th«  engag^iikvat  Yi«t^  t^<srra\ 
t»i9mtatictudbjmmewrittn» 
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and  a  beggar.    Warwick  retraced  his  steps  to  London,  and  placed 
^Bling  Heniy  again  apon  the  throne. 

The  flight  of  Edward  lasted  only  five  months.  By  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Borgondjr,  his  brother-in-law  (known  in  history  as  Charles 
the  Bold),  he  reappeared  in  March,  1471*  off  the  English  coasts  and 
landed  at  Ravenspor,*  on  the  Humber,  with  1,200  followers.  When 
the  Yorkists  had  crossed  the  Trent,  they  were  upon  their  own 
ground,  and  Edward*s  little  band  of  followers  soon  swelled  into 
a  king's  army.  Warwick  was  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  foe. 
Near  Corentry  —  whither  the  Lancastrian  army,  under  Warwick 
and  Clarence  (who  was  married  to  Lord  Warwick's  daughter) 
had  advanced  —  Clarence  and  his  followers  assumed  the  White 
Bose,  and  Warwick  was  compelled  to  decline  a  present  engagement. 
Edward  advanced  to  liondon,  and  was  again  a  king.  He  stayed  in 
the  ci^ital,  however,  only  two  days,  and  then,  taking  the  great  north 
road,  advanced  with  his  followers  to  meet  the  army  of  Warwick. 
The  hosdle  forces  met  upon  Gladsmoor  Heath,  immediately  north  of 
the  town  of  Bamet 


10.  The  battle  of  Barnet  was  fought  upon  Easter- Sun  day, 
April  14,  1471.  The  town  of  Bamet  lies  upon  the  line  of 
the  great  north  road  from  London,  immediately  within 
Hertfordshire,  but  closely  adjacent  to  the  Middlesex  border. 
It  stands  upon  ground  of  considerable  height — said  to  have 
been  occupied,  in  early  Saxon  times,  by  a  thick  wood, 
which  was  granted  to  the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom 
the  origin  of  the  place  is  due.f  It  first  became  a  market- 
town  under  Henry  II.  J 

The  open  ground  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Bamet  is  now 
known  as  Hadl^  common.  A  colunm  erected,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  since,  upon  the  further  side  of  this  common,  about  a  mile  to 

*  Ravenspur  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Humber,  and  was  then  a 
freouent  place  of  passage  to  or  fyom  the  continent  Henn*  of  Boling- 
broke  had  landed  there  when  he  came  to  dethrone  Richard  ll.  The  place 
has  long  since  disappeared,  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  in  the 
course  of  the  frequent  changes  which  have  occurred  on  that  portion  of  the 
English  coasts. — See  anUj  p.  67. 

t  The  word  Berynet,  under  which  name  Bamet  is  referred  to  in  early 
grants,  is  said  to  signify  in  Saxon,  **  a  small  hill.** 

I  Bamet  was  early  distinguished  for  its  cattle-fairs.  It  still  retains 
tbege;  bat  the  railway  system  has  destroyed  the  importance  which  its 
position  on  the  gnat  high  road  from  the  metropolis  northward  long 
secured  U>it,aaB  mediom  of  ooach  tiaififi. 
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the  north  of  Bamet,  and  at  the  point  where  the  great  north  road 
forks  into  two,  commemorates  the  battle  of  Bamet  — a  conflict  fatal 
to  the  Lancastrian  pvty.* 


11.  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire. — ^The  town  of  Tewkes- 
bmy,  in  the  extreme  north -west  of  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
doae  to  the  Worcestershire  border,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon,  near  the  point  at  which  that  river 
joins  the  Severn.  The  ground  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  is  low,  and  liable  to  floods  from  the 
adjacent  waters.  Both  rivers  are  crossed  by  bridges.  At 
the  time  when  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  fought,  all  the 
bridges  over  the  lower  Severn  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
country  people  in  those  parts. 

Upon  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought, 
Margaret  of  Ax\jou  and  her  son  had  landed  on  the  En^ish  coast  — 
at  Weymonth,  in  Dorset.f  The  Lancastrian  queen  received  the 
tidings  of  Warwick's  defeat  and  death,  but>  encouraged  by  the  great 
lords  who  still  adhered  to  her,  resolved  to  tiy  the  further  issue  of 
arms.  Advancing,  through  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  towards  the 
Welsh  border,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  forces  under  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  (Jasper  Tudor),  she  found  her  progress  stayed  by 
the  river  Severn.  Near  Tewkesbury,  situated  where  the  Severn  is 
joined  bj  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  the  army  of  Edward,  headed  by 
him  in  person,  came  up  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  fields  lying  immediately  east  of  the  town.  This  was 
oii  May  4,  —  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Bamet.  The  fight  was 
short,  but  bloody :  it  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Lancas- 
triuis.  The  young  Prince  Edward,  Margaref  s  son,  was  brutally 
murdered  by  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  the  queen  herself  remained 
a  prisoner. 

A  fortnight  alter  the  slaughter  of  Tewkesbury,  Edward  of  York 
entered  London  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  On  the 
following  moming,  the  unhappy  King  Henry  (taken  captive  on  the 

*  The  battle  of  Bamet  was  on  a  scale  of  inforior  magnitude^  so  far  aa 
the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side  is  concerned,  to  some  of  the  other 
contests  of  the  period.  But  the  results  were  decisive.  Warwick  and 
bis  brother  Montague  foil  on  the  field,  and  their  bodies^  oaccied  \a 
London,  were  exposed  to  pnUio  gase  In  the  chuicih  ol  &t.  ^va!L  ^ vn 
of  the  Laneastrjaa  lofds  etatpeahsmk  the  Aeld,  and  tD^  ttoGa^^  \a 
SJwanfV  smu  wat  eompkte, 

f  0om»  wriUn  Mjr,  Mt  Piyooath. 
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field  of  Barnet),  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower.  The  triumpH  of  the 
house  of  York  seemed  complete.  But  it  was  reserved  for  another 
field  to  terminate,  fourteen  years  later,  the  disastrous  Wars  of  the 
Boses. 


12.  BoswoRTH,  or  Market  Bosworth,*  is  a  well-known  town 
in  the  western  part  of  Leicestershire,  about  eleven  miles 
due  west  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
England.  Bosworth  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  rising 
ground,  watered  by  several  small  streams,  affluents  of 
the  river  Anker,  which  flows  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  border,  a  few  miles  S.W. 
of  the  town.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  was  fought  on  a 
spacious  plain,  which  begins  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
and  exhibits  at  the  present  time  few  traces  of  its  condition 
at  that  day.  The  ground  is  now  partly  covered  by 
wood.f 

Kichard  IIL  had  been  two  years  and  two  months  on  the  throne 
when  the  battle  of  Bosworth  was  fought  Heniy,  Earl  of  Kichmond, 
who  then  represented  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had 
landed  at  Milford  Haven,  marched  through  Wales,  and  thence, 
crossing  the  Severn,  advanced  into  the  heart  of  England.  The  battle 
of  Bosworth,  though  decisive  in  its  results,  was  on  a  scale  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  several  of  the  preceding  conflicts.  Including  both 
armies,  there  were  not  above  18,000  men  on  the  field,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  fight 


The  battle  of  Bosworth  is  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses.  The  marriage  of  the  victorious  Richmond,  become 
Henry  Vll.,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  reconciled  the 
claims  of  both  houses.  But  when  Henry  had  reigned  scarcely  two 
years,  a  final  attempt  to  expel  the  house  of  Lancaster  from  the 

*  By  distinction  Ax>m  Husbands  Bosworth,  in  the  same  county,  six 
miles  east  of  Lutterworth. 

t  A  spring  known  as  King  Richard's  well,  from  a  tradition  that  the 

king  quenched  his  thirst  there  during  the  battle,  is  shown  to  the  curious 

inquirer.    A  monnmeat  was  erected  over  it,  half  a  century  since,  at  the 

iagtance  of  Dr.  Pair.    The  spot  where  Lord  Stanley,  after  Uie  battle, 

piMced  the  batten±  crown  of  Richard  npon  the  head  of  Richmond,  is 

«////  ^onra  as  Crown  HilL    Numerous  n»iics  of  the  battle  have  been 

turned  up^  at  virioiu  times,  by  the  spade  or  \>ie  ^\outgtsu 
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throne  wbb  made  on  behalf  of  the  impostor  Lambert  Simnel,  really 
the  aoD  of  a  baker,  bat  who  claimed  to  be  Edward  Plantagenet, 
Eari  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  nephew  of  King 
Edward  IV.*  Simnel  had  found  supporters  in  Ireland,  and  had  been 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  by  the  title  of  Edward  VT. 
Witb.  a  force  chiefly  composed  of  Irish  and  Germans,  and  under  the 
leadenhip  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovel,  Simnel  landed  on 
the  Lancashire  ooast^  at  the  old  castle  known  as  the  Peel  of  Foul- 
draytt  and  thence  marched  southward.  King  Henry,  meanwhile, 
after  passing  through  the  eastern  counties,  had  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Thence  proceeding  northward,  he  en- 
oonntered  the  army  of  the  rebel  leaders  near  the  village  of  Stoke^ 
aitnated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  short  distance  S.W.  of  Newark,  and 
not  fur  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent. 

The  battle  of  Stoke  was  fought  on  June  16,  1487.  The  insure 
gent  anny  was  completely  routed, mot  however  without  an  obstinate 
contest  of  three  hours'  duration.  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Eail  of  Lincoln,  with  several  other  leaders  of  his  party,  died 
fighting.  Lord  Lovel  was  seen  to  escape  from  the  field,  but  was 
never  more  seen,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  T^t  { 


A  battle  fought  at  Blacxhrats,  near  London  (June  22,  1497) 
belongs  to  this  period.  The  contending  parties  were  a  body  of 
CSomish  insurgents  on  the  one  side,  and  the  king's  troops  on  the 
other.  §   The  men  of  Cornwall,  to  the  number  of  16,000,  had  marched 


*  The  real  Earl  of  Warwick  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Twelve  yean  later,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  schemes  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

t  A  small  island  adjacent  to  the  Fomess  shore,  near  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Morecarabe  Bay. 

i  Long  after,  when  the  race  of  the  Tudors  bad  gone  to  their  accoant, 
and  when  the  dyntrnty  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  driven  out  of  the  king' 
dom, — nearly  two  hundred  yearn  from  the  time  of  this  forgotten  battle 
of  Stoke, — tome  workmen  accidentally  discovered  a  subterranean  chamber 
at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  adventarous  lord. 
Within  this  chamber  was  a  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
head  resting  on  a  table ;  and  these  sad  relics  were  supposed,  with  some 
reason,  to  reveal  a  tale  of  horror. 

9  This  insurrection  was  indirectly  connected  with  the  pretensions  oP 
Perkin  Warbeck.     The  taxes  raised  for  the  purpose  of  sup^reanna 
Waibeck's  inroad  from  the  Scotch  border  had  seemed  U>  '^T^ia  V\^ 
vndhie  severity  upon  the  Combh  population,  who  thoug\it  lYv^msftX-^^a 
wggrleved  mt  being  called  <m  to  paj  their  share  towaidft  tkiQ  4<d6(i<i^  ot  \Xi<^ 
aottbmn  Aootler. 

k2 
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through  the  southern  counties  into  Kent,  and  were  encamped  on 
Blackheath.  Their  leaders  were  Lord  Audley,  an  attorney  named 
Flammock,  and  a  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Joseph.  The  royal 
forces  were  headed  by  Lord  Daubeney  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Henry  himself^  with  a  body  of  reserye,  being  stationed  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  on  the  south  side  of  London.  Lord  Daubeney,  after  a  sharp 
struggle  at  Beptford  Bridge,  drove  in  the  advanced  post  of  the  in- 
surgents and  established  himself  on  the  heath,  in  front  of  the  rebel 
forces,  while  Lord  Oxford  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  Cornish- 
men,  though  without  horse  or  artillery,  fought  bravely,  and  did  not 
yield  until  two  thousand  of  their  number  were  slain.* 

Flodden. — The  battle  of  Flodden,  fought  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  armies,  on  the  9th  September,  1513, 
may  be  conyenientlj  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

The  site  of  Flodden  is  within  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, towards  its  extreme  north,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  not  far  from  the  Scotch  border.  The 
tract  of  country  which  is  here  nearly  enclosed  between  the 
streams  of  the  Beaumont,  the  Till,  and  the  Tweed,  includes 
the  fatal  ^Flodden  Field,'  so  often  commemorated  in 
Scottish  history  and  song. 

The  river  Till  descends  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Cheviots,  flowing  first  in  an  eastwardly  and  aflerwards  a 
northwardly  direction.  Within  this  part  of  its  course,  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  Breamish.  About  midway  between 
the  small  towns  of  Wooler  and  Belford,  the  stream  turns  to 
the  north-west,  and  assuming  thence  the  name  of  the  Till, 
ultimately  joins  the  Tweed  upon  its  right  bank — about  3 
miles  below  the  town  of  Coldstream,  and  4  miles  above  the 
site  of  Norham  Castle.  The  Till  receives  several  small 
affluents  on  its  left  bank,  the  two  most  considerable  of  them 

*  Blackheath  is  a  locality  associated  with  numerous  events  of  his- 
toric interest  Cade  had  encamped  there  with  his  rabble  forces,  in  the 
insurrection  of  1450.  Foreign  sovereigns  or  their  representatives,  upon 
occasions  of  visits  to  England,  were  fireqnently  met  there,  on  their 
arrival,  by  the  delegates  of  the  English  government.  When  Charles  II., 
after  his  years  of  exile,  returned  to  his  dominions,  the  army  which  had  to 
often  contended  against  his  (Stther  in  the  field  was  drawn  up  there,  to 
/brm,  perbApp,  in  the  reluctant  welcome  which  its  members  accorded,  ttie 

oa/jr  exception  to  the  enthusiastic  burst  of  Joy  with  which  he  was  greeted 

oj^  the  nsUoa  Mt  Lug«.— Macaolay :  chap.  \. 
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bdng  the  LiU  Bum,  which  passes  Wooler,  and  the  Beaumont 
or  Glen  river,  which  joins  the  Till  at  a  point  nearly  three 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  last-named  town.*  Below  the  junction 
of  the  Beaumont,  a  much  smaller  stream,  the  Pallins  Bum 
(the  whole  length  of  which  is  only  three  miles),  joins  the 
Till  on  its  left  bank.  Ford  Castle,  with  the  adjacent  village 
of  Ford,  and  likewise  Twisell  Castle,  lie  adjacent  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Till,  which  is  crossed,  immediately  be- 
low the  latter,  by  TwiseU  Bridge.  The  remains  of  Wark 
Castle  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  between  two 
and  three  miles  above  Coldstream. 

The  ground  which  lies  west  of  the  lower  Till  forms  a 
moderately  level  plain  of  some  extent.  This  is  enclosed 
on  aU  sides  but  the  west  by  the  courses  of  the  Tweed, 
the  Till,  and  the  Beaiunont  or  Glen  river.  Westward,  it 
rises  by  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  hills  which  adjoin 
the  ri^t  hank  of  the  Tweed,  immediately  north  of  the 
Cheviot  r^on.  The  extent  of  the  plain  is  about  eight 
miles  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and  S.E.,  by  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  southward  por- 
tion is  known  as  Millfield  Plain.  The  more  central  por- 
tion, within  which  are  the  village  of  Branxton  and  the 
little  stream  of  Pallins  Bum,  formed  the  battle-field  of 
Flodden.  Two  hamlets,  distinguished  as  East  and  West 
Flodden,  lie  within  this  portion  of  the  plain,  about  midway 
between  Branxton  and  Millfield.  The  road  between  Cold- 
itream  and  Wooler  traverses  the  field  of  Flodden,  passing 
inunediately  to  the  north  of  Branxton,  and  through  the 
hamlet  of  Millfield,  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Till, 
and  crossing  the  Beaumont  or  Glen  river  two  and  a  half 
milea  N.W.  of  Wooler.  The  road  from  Coldstream  to 
Berwick,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  crosses  the 
Till  by  Twisell  Bridge. 

*  The  tract  Incladed  bttween  the  Breen^sh,  Tilt,  md  BeKOiCMAl  tin^itv 
forma  the  trae  Cheriot  region^thMt  to  which  Cliev\<A  ¥lV\V,1<^f^  ^«^x^ 
•ad  Hedgeb€7N^  2347  ihet,  btioog.    The  upper  poititm  <A  ^%\i!Vl^xxTii 
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The  battle  of  Flodden  was  fongbt  between  the  army  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  commanded  bj  that  monarch  in  person,  and  the  English 
anny  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  Scotch  king  had  made  an  in- 
road within  the  English  border,  and  remained  upon  English  groi^d 
in  acceptance  of  Surrey's  challenge  to  abide  his  attack.  The  English 
commander,  who  had  not  chosen  to  attack  the  Scots  in  the  position 
which  their  king  had  first  selected,  finally  advanced  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Till,  which  river  he  crossed  with  his  army  at  Twisell 
Bridge,  to  the  northward  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Scottish 
army.  The  retreat  of  the  Scots  to  their  own  side  of  the  border  was 
thus  cut  off,  as  the  army  of  Surrey  advanced  from  Twisell  Bridge 
into  the  plain  enclosed  by  the  Till  and  the  Tweed,  with  a  view  to 
occupy  the  high  grounds  above  Branxton,  and  it  became  impossible 
to  avoid  a  battle.  Hence,  in  the  contest,  fatal  to  the  Scotch,  which 
ensued,  the  army  of  James  occupied  the  more  southwardly  of  the 
positions  finally  taken  up  by  the  respective  armies  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  English  army  facing  them  from  the  northward.  The 
vanguard  of  the  English  had  already  advanced  into  the  plain  as  far 
as  tiie  little  stream  of  Falinsbum,  when  the  Scotch  army  was  dis- 
covered, advancing  towards  them.  The  battle  began  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  until  the  carnage  upon  either  side  was 
stayed  by  night 


The  fifteenth  century,  to  which  many  of  the  occurrences  referred  to 
in  this  chapter  belong,  embraces  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  events 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  belong  to  any  similar 
period.  The  invention  of  Printing,  the  birth  of  Luther  and  prior 
dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  the  capture  of  Granada  and  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
ftom  Spain,  the  first  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  all  fall  within  its  limits. 
The  fifteenth  century  was  in  the  truest  sense  an  age  of  transition, 
one  in  which  the  traditions  of  former  times  were  beginning  to  pass 
sway,  in  which  the  intelligence  and  inquiring  spirit  of  mankind 
were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  in  which  the  fruits  of  this  awakening 
were  already  becoming  visible  in  the  effects  produced  on  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society. 

The  changes,  social  and  otherwise,  that  belong  to  the  period,  were 

not  less  important  in  the  case  of  England  than  in  other  countries. 

The  closing  years  of  the  16th  century  saw  the  settlement  of  the 

bouse  of  Tudor  upon  the  English  throne.    Already,  before  the  date 

of  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  the  printing-press  of  Caxton  had  been  set 

ap  within  the  precincts  of  Weatminatet.    "Beiot^  >2sift  wjotaorj  Ikad 
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^dosed,  the  mariners  of  England  were  entering  on  the  career 
of  maritime  adyentare  and  diacoTery  which  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  nations  had  hitherto  engrossed  to  themselves. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  English  nation  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly. 
The  adyance  in  these  regards  had  steadily  continued  during  the  ftp* 
teenth  century,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  notwithstanding  the  devastation  by 
which  they  had  been  attended,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
English  nation  stood  higher  than  at  any  former  time.*  Indeed  the 
progress  of  that  unhappy  straggle  was  in  no  unimportant  degree  con- 
nected  with  the  advancing  trade  of  England,  as  well  as  with  the 
growth  of  influence  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  town  popula* 
tions.  The  popular  leaning  displayed,  almost  throughout,  on  be- 
half of  the  house  of  York,  was  in  great  measure  the  residt  of  the 
favour  with  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
London  and  other  towns  were  regarded  by  the  princes  of  that 
house.  The  citizens  of  London  were  almost  uniformly  supporters 
of  the  White  Bose,  and  the  towns  in  general,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  The  prosperity  of  the 
traders  of  London  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
Flemish  merchants  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  citizens  regarded  with 
fiivour  the  alliance  between  Edward  lY.  and  the  Flemish  Court 


Thb  HAKSKA.TIO  Lbjloxtb. — ^The  growth  of  towns  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  commerce.  As  the  citizens,  with  in- 
creasing numbers  and  trade,  advance  also  in  wealth  and  power,  they 
are  led  to  adopt  measures  of  protection  against  the  exactions  of 
those  feudal  superiors  by  whom,  in  a  former  age,  they  would  have 
b«en  plundered  of  their  earnings  with  comparative  impunity.  The 
risks  to  which,  especially  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  goods  are 
necessarily  exposed  in  their  transit  to  distant  markets,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  naturally  lead  merchants  and  traders  to  seek  for  means 
of  protection  against  the  losses  to  which  they  are  thereby  liable.  For 
such  purposes  of  self-protection,  more  than  one  league  or  union  of 
cities  was  formed  during  the  middle  ages.    The  most  important  of 


*  The  merchants  of  Bristol,  under  Henry  YL  and  Edward  lY.,  bad 
ships  of  900  tons  burthen.    The  trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of 
England  reached  so  much  higher  a  pitch  in  the  reign  of  Uv%  VuX- 
mentioned  king  than  at  any  former  period,  that  wa  may  v^fi^^^  \Xi^ 
wars  of  York  Mud  LaacaHer  to  have  prodnoed  no  Tary  »«i\<roa  cStncX  wi 
tb0  aatkoMl  pnBpaitj,—Hall$m  i  MUuk  Agn,  chap.  Vr.  i^«it  ^, 
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these  wdfl  the  famoos  Hanseatic  Leagae  or  Union,  which  was  inti* 
mately  connected,  during  a  lengthened  period,  with  the  commerce  of 
EngUuid.  The  EasterUngBy^  so  often  referred  to  in  the  pages  of 
Hnme  and  other  historians,  were  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  by  whom  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  was  long  engrossed. 

The  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  leagae  f  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  13th  centniy.  It  was  founded  by  the  commercial  cities  which 
had  grown  up,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  traders  of  which  determined  to  combine  in  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  against  piracy  and  pillage,  by  sea  or  land. 
Eighty  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  northern  and  western 
Europe  were  at  one  time  comprehended  within  the  Hanseatic  con- 
federacy.  These  were  divided  into  four  companies  or  colleges,  of 
which  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  represen- 
tatives. Lubeck  held  the  chief  rank.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
league  to  discuss  and  regulate  all  matters  —  whether  mercantile, 
political,  or  military  —  that  concerned  the  interests  of  its  members. 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Bostock,  Stralsund,  Weimar,  Stettin,  and  nu- 
merous other  towns,  were  members  of  the  league.  It  had  four  prin- 
cipal factories  in  foreign  parts ;  these  were,  London,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  Novgorod.  The  sovereigns  of  the  countries  to  which  these 
cities  belonged  conferred  important  and  exclusive  privileges  upon  the 
merchants  who  were  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  during  a  term 
of  three  centuries  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  western  Europe  was 
conducted  by  their  hands.  In  England,  the  merchants  of  the  Han- 
seatic towns  were  erected  into  a  corporation  by  Heniy  III.,  and  en- 
dowed with  special  privileges  whic^  were  preserved  down  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

'  ■'  '  I' 

*  From  the  0$t  See  (i.  e.  East  Sea)  the  name  given  to  the  Baltic  by 
the  nations  who  dwell  around  its  shores. 

t  The  word  Hanseatic  is  derived  fiom  Aomjo,  a  customs*  league,  or 
ktmaen,  to  associate.  The  four  modem  Hanse  towns— Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  preserve  the  memory  of  this 
fiunous  league  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ENGLISH  OEOORAPHT  DURINa  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 

The  Tudor  period  of  English  history  (1485-1603)  exhi- 
bits, in  higher  measure  than  anj  other,  with  the  exception 
of  that  comprehended  within  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  a  rapid  growth  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
greatness.  The  population  made  greater  numerical  advance 
during  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  exhibited  equal  progress. 

Population. — In  the  later  part  of  the  14th  century,  at 
the  dose  of  Edward  UI.'s  reign,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  two 
and  a  half  millions; — i.e.,  only  half  a  million  beyond 
its  amount  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  In  the 
later  half  of  the  16  th  century,  the  population  numbered 
probably  not  fewer  than  ^ve  millions.  This  increase  is 
generally  regarded  as  chiefly  due  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  English  throne. 
During  the  seventy  years  which  immediately  preceded  that 
event,  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.,  and  afterwards,  the 
disastrous  contest  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  had 
been  attended  by  vast  loss  of  life,  and  had  tended  to  check 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
nation.* 

The  proportion  which  the  town  population  bore  to  that 

*  The  tufrpoMd  lareo  Bomerlcftl  iocrttie  of  tk«  Eocliflh  people  during 
the  tfatteenth  century  nii,  however,  been  dcmbted. — Sse  Fronde,  IRftory 
of  En^Umd,  chap.  L    All  estimates  of  the  popolatioa  of  ^ii|^\uA^'vrAoc 
to  the  tizteenth  centoryv  are  iittie  better  than  gueeaes.    On  t2d%  va^«:Xa 
treated  fai  thit  Cbspter,  tbe  itodenc  will  conSfiU  with  ^ivtuUiRft  'VLtt^Ar 
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of  the  coiintay  at  large  continued  to  increase  during  the 
Bame  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  Eng- 
land had  fewer  than  thirty  towns  containing  upwards  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants  each;  only  eight  contained  so 
many  as  five  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  only  one,  besides 
the  metropolis,  had  upwards  often  thousand.*  The  entire 
town  population  at  that  period  is  estimated  at  about  170,000 
persons,  or  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  This  proportion  was  greatly  exceeded 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  population  of  London 
alone  amounted  to  not  much  less  than  a  thirtieth  of  the 
numbers  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Towns.  —  The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  took 
widely  different  places  in  the  scale  of  relative  importance, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  jfrom  that  which  they  occupy  in  the 
present  day.  The  great  seats  of  modem  manuikcture  and 
commerce  had  then  no  existence,  excepting  as  mere  villages, 
or  at  most,  as  unimportant  towns,  with  only  a  few  hundreds 
of  inhabitants ;  while  the  older  cities  in  the  more  strictly 
agricultural  parts  of  the  island  (now  diminished,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  places  of  third  or  fourth-rate  rank,  in  respect 
of  population),  were  then  amongst  the  most  populous  centres 
of  wealth  and  industry.  York,  which  is  now  exceeded  in 
number  of  inhabitants  by  above  a  score  of  other  places, 
was  then  second  only  to  the  metropolis  in  point  of  popula- 
tion as  well  as  dignity.  Liverpool,  which  has  now  nearly 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  surpasses  any  other  place 
in  the  kingdom,  except  London,  in  point  of  population, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  an  insignificant  port, 

^  London  had  then  (1377)  about  85,000  inhabitants ;  York,  nearly 
11,000:  Bristol,  9,500 ;  Plymouth  and  Coventry,  7,800  each;  Norwich, 
6,000 ;  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  about  5,000  each ;  Lynn,  4,700 ;  Colchester, 
4,400;  Beverley  and  Newcastle-upon-lVne,  4,000  each;  Canterbury, 
8,900;  Bury  St  Edmund's,  8,700;  Ozfofd,  8,600;  Gloucester ,  3,400 ; 
Leicester,  Shrewsbniy,  and  Yarmouth,  about  8,000  each;  Hereford, 
2,800 ;  £ly  and  Cambridge,  2,500  each ;  Exeter,  Worcester,  and  Hull, 
2,300  each;  Ipswich,  Northampton,  NottiDgham,  and  Winchester,  be- 
tweea  2,800  and  2,100  each.  None  of  the  other  towns  had  so  many  aa 
2,000  inbabiiaDta.—PiamiaL  Hittory  of  JBaglaad^VMXkV^.  cbt.^.  7. 
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with  fewer  than  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  scarcely  more 
than  two  hundred  tons  of  shipping. 

Next  to  London,  the  most  considerable  shipping  ports 
of  England,  in  the  16th  century,  were  Bristol,  Hull, 
Yarmouth,  and  Harwich.  After  these  came  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Boston,  Lynn  Regis,  Southampton,  and  Ply- 
mouth. The  Cinque  Forts,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  though  still  retaining  most  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  had  lost  much  of  the  importance  which  belonged 
to  them  at  an  earlier  date.*   Among  the  most  considerable 

*  The  Cinque  Ports,  originally,  as  the  term  implies,  five  in  number, 
were  certain  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Snssex,  the  importance 
attaching  to  which  from  their  g^eographical  position  with  respect  to  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Continent,  especially  upon  occasions  oC  war, 
early  led  to  their  endowment  with  special  immunities  and  privileges 
at  the  hands  of  successive  English  mooarchs.  Three  of  these  ports — 
Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Romney, — possess  charters  originally  con- 
ferred by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  William 
the  Conaueror.  The  extension  of  like  privileges,  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  to  Uythe  and  Hastings,  led  to  the  bestowal  of  the  term  '  Cinoue 
Ports '  as  a  collective  designation  of  what  were  long  accounted  '  the  nve 
principal  havens '  to  which  the  early  kings  of  England  looked  for  naval 
■ervice  and  aid  on  occasions  of  threaten^  invasion,  or  danger  to  be  en ' 
countered  bv  sea.  Rye  and  Winchelsea  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
list  of  privileged  ports,  making  the  number  seven,  out  the  appellation 
*  Cinque '  was  still  retained.  To  each  of  these  seven  municipalities  there 
were  attached  subordinate  members.  Thus,  Folkestone,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Dover,  was  a  dependent  '  limb,*  or  member,  of  that  port ;  similarly. 
Deal  was  a  member  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  to  which  it  was  annexed 
in  the  ISth  century.  The  entire  organisation  of  the  Cinque  Porta 
comprehended  16  corporations,  with  12  unincorporated  members ;  the 
body  being  presided  over  by  a  Lord  Warden,  whose  office,  now  little 
more  than  nominal,  is  retained  to  the  present  day.  The  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  exprenly  recognised  by  Magna  Charta, 
and  special  charters  have  been  granted  to  them  by  various  sovereigns  of 
Eogljuad,  from  Edward  I.  down  to  Charles  II. 

^  return  for  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  enjbved,  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  bound  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships,  with  their 
neafied  quota  of  men,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  sovereign,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  coat  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  days.  If  their  services  were  required  for  a  longer  period* 
the  additional  expense  of  victualling  and  wages  was  defrayed  by  the 
state.  By  the  terms  of  Edward  I.'s  charter,  fifty  seven  ships  in  all,  each 
with  21  men  on  board,  had  to  be  provided  every  time  the  king  crossed 
the  seat.  To  this  equipment,  Dover  contributed  21  ships,  Hastings  th« 
•ame  number,  Sandwicn  five,  and  the  smaller  ports  vaxioua  vmiot  ^t^xjia.* 
gaota,  according  to  their  ntpeetire  sices. 

Tlw  egublmatomt  and  growth  of  a  natiooal  navT  — \)^raA.  '^occA^t 
Mta^  rJZ—jmjmnd  the  wMjr  fyr  thft  decline  o£  tk«  Cvos^  ^^va 
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seats  of  manu&cture  or  inland  trade,  were  York,  Coventrj, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Winchester,  I.incoln, 
Salisbury,  Colchester,  Leicester,  Shrewsbury,  Ipswich,  and 
Northampton.  Seyeral  of  the  older  corporate  towns,  however, 
were  declining  in  population,  owing  to  the  injurious  influence 
which  their  restrictive  privileges  exerted  upon  trade,  in 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  particular 
branches  of  industry.  This  was  the  case  with  York, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  Coventry,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester; 
while  other  places,  where  no  such  restrictions  existed,  were 
flourishing,  by  means  of  the  industry  which  they  attracted 
thence.  Birmingham  and  Manchester  were  already  fast 
rising  in  importance,  the  former  by  means  of  its  hardware 
trade,  the  latter  by  its  manufacture  of  rugs,  friezes,  and 
other  woollen  goods.  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Chard,  and 
other  places  in  the  west  of  England,  were  already  famous 
for  their  broadcloths;  Worcester,  Evesham,  Droit wich, 
Kidderminster,  Bromwich,  and  Coventry,  also  shared  in  the 
cloth-manufacture.*  _^__ 

London,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  had  vastly  outgrown 
its  earlier  dimensions.  Its  population  was  not  much  under 
150,000.  It  was  then,  as  it  continued  to  be  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  a  walled  city.  The  circuit  marked  out 
by  the  walls  —  extending  from  the  Tower  on  the  east  to 
Blackfriars  on  the  west,  and  reaching  from  the  river  north- 
ward to  Moorfields — ^was  little  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
miles ;  and  the  whole  space  comprehended  within  the  walls 
was  considerably  less  than  one  square  mile.  At  various 
points,  however,  upon  the  east,  north,  and  west,  the  build- 
ings of  the  London  population  stretched  beyond  the  walls, 
and  the  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Thames  connected 

as  a  privileged  commiinity.  The  changes  effected  by  the  hand  of 
natture  contributed  to  the  decay  of  several  among  them — as  Sandwich, 
Romnejt  Rye,  and  Wincheleea  — the  andent  harbonra  of  which  have 
become  either  partially  or  wholly  choked  l^  the  accnmalaiion  of  sand. 
Hanv  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  however,  have  only  been  taken  away 
within  the  present  centunr. 
*  Pictorial  History  of  England ;  book  vL 
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the  citj  with  its  populous  subnrb  of  Southwark.  But  West- 
mmster  was  still  a  distinct  city,  and  the  long  roadway  of  the 
Strand,  b^;inning  to  be  lined  on  either  hand  with  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  •— had  to  be  traversed  in 
communicating  between  the  two.  The  village  of  Charing* 
formed  a  resting  place  upon  the  way.  Clerkenwell,  already 
a  populous  resort,  lay  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
city  precincts,  forming  a  somewhat  distant  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  and  Islington  was  a  country  village.  So  also 
was  St.  Giles's,  upon  the  great  western  highway  of  Hol- 
bom,  though  buildings  were  &st  advancing  in  that  direction. 
Along  the  line  of  Bishopsgate  and  Shoreditch,  also,  the  build- 
ings already  stretched  &r  beyond  the  city  gates.  But  in 
other  quarters  the  open  and  iJmost  imtenanted  space  knovm 
as  Moor  Fields  reached  close  up  to  the  city  walls:  the 
names  of  Spittle  Fields  and  Finsbury  Fields  denoted  like 
open  and  comparatively  waste  localities.! 

London  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  cities.  It  had 
held  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  the  Romans,^  and  filled 
a  conspicuous  place  throughout  the  Saxon  period.  It 
ranked  in  the  sixth  century  as  the  capital  of  the  East 
Saxon  kingdom,  and  at  a  later  time  became,  alternately  with 
Winchester,  the  capital  of  Saxon  England.  Bede,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century,  speaks  of  London  as  a  great 
market,  which  traders  frequented  both  by  land  and  sea. 
Inm'ng  the  reign  of  the  early  Norman  kings  of  England,  the 
royal  treasure  was  still  kept  at  Winchester.  But  from 
the  time  of  Henry  IL  downward,  London  became  the  sole 
seat  of  government,  and  the  sole  capital  of  the  realm. 

London  advanced  rapidly  under  the  Flantagenet  kings. 

*  The  present  Charing  CrosB. 

f  Such  names  as  Uatton  Garden,  Saffron  Hill,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
nnmerous  others  of  like  import,  often  met  with  in  neighbourhoods  now 
densely  populated,  preserve  the  memory  of  the  open  f  or  nearly  open) 
country  tlut>ngh  which  they  once  formed  a  way.  Shakspeare  makes 
Gloacester  rei^  to  the  *  good  strawberries'  which  he  had  seen,  when  last 
in  Holbom,  in  the  garden  b^onging  to '  mj  lord  of  Ely.*— (Richard  ill.. 
Act  ilL  aeene  4.) 

X  See  aMlc^  p.  92. 
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Already,  in  the  reign  of  the  ^  lion-hearted '  son  and  sue* 
oeflsor  of  Heniy,  the  display  of  wealth  made  by  its  citizens 
is  said  to  haye  attracted  the  admiring  envy  of  the  German 
barons  who  accompanied  the  king  on  his  return  to  England, 
after  his  release  from  captivity.  In  the  14th  century,  its 
population  within  the  walls  numbered  probably  from 
85,000  to  40,000.  This  was  independent  of  its  already 
extensive  suburbs.*  By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  increased  to  threefold 
this  amoimt.  The  rapidly  growing  magnitude  of  the  metro- 
polis had  been  the  occasion  of  needless  alarm  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  realm,  and  Elizabeth  issued  many  proclama- 
tions designed  to  check  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  buildings,  without,  however,  producing  much  effect. 
Edicts  to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  as  little  result,  were 
renewed  by  her  immediate  successor.f 

The  name  of  London  Wall,  applied  to  a  well-known  tho- 
roughfare in  the  metropolis,  preserves  to  popular  knowledge 
the  course  which  a  portion  of  the  ancient  city  enclosure  took.  J 
In  like  manner,  the  names  of  Ludgate,  Newgate,  and  other 
well-known  appellations,  serve  to  indicate  the  localities  of 
the  gates  by  which  alone,  in  former  times,  the  city  was 
entered.  Of  these  gates,  there  were — from  Blackfriars  to 
the  Tower — seven:  viz.,  Ludgate,  Newgate,  Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate,  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Aldgate. 

That  portion  of  the  present  city  area  which  immediately 
adjoins  Ludgate  on  the  west  (the  modem  Ludgate  Hill  and 
Fleet  Street)  was  not  included  within  the  London  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  The  Temple  Bar  of  our  day  did  not 
then  exist,  but  its  place  was  marked  by  an  open  railing  or 
palisade,  which  was  closed  at  night,  or  on  occasions  of  dan- 
ger, with  a  barricade  of  chains  and  posts. 

The  river  Fleet,  which  limited  Blackfriars  to  the  west, 

*  Hdlam:  Middle  Jget^  cht^  yiU, 

/Borne:  Appendix  to  reisn  of  James  L 
The  line  ii  MTjilbrook  (the  Wall  Brook)  marks  the  western  border 
of  the  eMrUer  London  of  the  Roman  penod. 
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then  flowed  as  an  open  stream,  meandering  through  the 
pleasant  fields  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  as  did 
the  Eflra  and  other  streams  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The 
Fleet  was  traverfled  bj  bridges  across  the  lines  of  the  pre* 
sent  Fleet  Street  and  Holbom.  The  name  of  Holbom 
Bridge  preserves  to  the  present  daj  the  familiar  record  of 
a  stream  which  has  long  ceased  to  serve  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  an  underground  sewer.* 

The  direction  of  the  chief  highways,  and  also  of  the 
cross- streets  and  lanes,  of  the  London  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day,  coincided  in  most  regards  with  those  of  the  modem 
metropolis.  Gheapside,  Lombard  Street,  Eastcheap,  Fen- 
church  Street,  Fish  Street,  Gracechurch  (i.  e.  Gracious) 
Street,  Bishopsgate  and  others,  already  bore,  and  had  indeed 
long  previously  borne,  their  distinguishing  names. 

The  site  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  proximity  to  which  a 
city  (long  separated  from  London  by  a  wide  intervening 
space  of  open  country)  had  grown  up,  had  been  originally 
insulated  by  a  branch  of  the  Thames.  The  low  and 
marshy  tract  thus  enclosed  by  the  river  was  known 
as  Thomey  Island.  A  religious  edifice  had  existed  upon 
this  spot  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  The  magnificent 
abbey-church  of  the  present  day  dates  from  various 
periods  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  VII., 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  prior  structure  erected  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  abbey  of  the  Confessor  had 
fidlen  greatly  to  decay  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  and  was 
hence  taken  down,  and  the  building  of  the  newer  edifice 
conmienced.f  Westminster  Hall,  between  the  Abbey  and 
the  river,  owes  its  erection  to  William  Rufus. 


Tore,  situated  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ouse,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  river-valley  in  the  island, 

*  The  Danish  king,  Canate,  had  lailed  np  the  Fleet  aa  high  aa 
Holborn  Bridge. 

t  Every  soyerei^  d  Ent^Und,  from  William  I.  don^lw«x^&,^\^\  V^% 
uAb  excepUon  of  Edwurd  Y^  hMS  been  crowned  in  Yf  tatimiA\.^i  KV^)«^<» 
ModMreaU  t^aarkiagt  hMve  heen  interred  theie. 
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had  from  very  early  times  ranked  seoond  only  to  the  me- 
tropolis in  point  of  dignity.  It  was  the  Roman  Eburacunij 
and  the  Eofarwic  of  the  Saxon  period.  During  the  later 
period  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  York  may  indeed  be  in 
some  measure  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province.  The  emperor  Severus  died  there,  as  also  did 
Ck>nstantius  Chlorus,  the  &ther  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

York  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Deira, 
and  afterwards  of  Northumbria.  The  magnificent  minster 
of  York  is  of  Norman  date,  but  occupies  the  site  of  an 
early  Saxon  edifice,  built  by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria, 
in  625.  Its  castle  dates  fix)m  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  York  is  said  to 
have  had  10,000  inhabitants.^ 


Bristol,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon,  eight 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  sea  was  the  great  port  of 
the  western  counties,  and  the  rival  of  London  in  point  of 
foreign  commerce.  Bristol  had  existed  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Saxon  period.^  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  it  was  rich  and  fiourishing,  carrying  on  trade 
with  Ireland,  and  also  with  foreign  coimtrics.  Its  manu- 
&ctures,  too,  were  early  important,  and  it  supplied  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  wooUen  goods,  as  well  as  with 
sand  and  glass.  The  15th  and  16th  centuries  form  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  its  histoiy.  The  merchant  ad- 
venturers of  Bristol  had  a  large  share  in  the  early  voyages  of 
discovery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Cabot  and  his 
sons  had  settled  there  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
and  the  first  attempt  at  the  colonisation  of  Newfoundland 
was  undertaken  thence.  The  population  of  Bristol  were 
long  conspicuous  for  the  extent  to  which  they  engaged  in 

*  Th«  printing-preM  was  introdaced  into  York  comparatively  early 
after  its  first  apoearance  in  Britain — thirty-eight  yean  Later  than  the 
date  of  Caxton'a  labours  in  Westminster. 

t  Probably,  indeed,  daring  the  Roman  and  antecedent  British  period. 
The  oMme  JSrkgMow  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  aod  to  indicate  a 
plMoe  ofpaaaage  over  the  Avon,  or  ebb  the  v*^asaie«  ^  Vt2i%  tWvt  thsQim;h 
Uie  rucka  immediately  below  the  tonii  0>^  ^*^  iiMt^«niC;'fiSi«iiY 
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colonial  traffic,  and  the  thriving  trade  which  its  merchants 
carried  on  with  the  £ngliah  plantations  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies  continued  to  enrich  the  town.* 


Hull  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Homber  estuary, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  river  Hull,  and  constitutes 
the  chief  outport  for  the  extensive  r^on  of  the  united  Ouse 
and  Trent  drainage.  Before  the  close  of  the  ISth  century, 
the  town  which  occupied  the  site  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Wyke-upon-Hull.  Edward  L,  in  1296,  changed  the  name 
to  Eingstown-upon-HuIl  (in  distinction  from  Kingstown- 
on-Thames),  and  began  the  formation  of  its  harbour.  The 
place  had  already  a  good  trade  in  the  export  of  wool  and 
leather,  and  from  this  date  increased  rapidly.  Edward 
granted  a  charter  by  which  it  was  constituted  a  free  borough, 
and  Hull  had  at  one  time  a  mint  of  its  own. 

In  1339,  when  Edward  HL  invaded  France,  Hull  sup- 
plied sixteen  ships  and  500  men,  while  London  contributed 
on  the  same  occasion  no  more  than  25  ships  and  700  men. 
Charters  were  granted  to  Hull  by  several  successive  mon- 
archs,  and  Henry  YI.  bestowed  on  it  the  privileges  of  a 
distinct  county.f 


Both  Yabmoitth  and  Harwich  were  relatively  much 
more  important  in  the  16th  centoiy  than  at  the  present  day. 
Yarmouth  existed  in  the  time  of  Domesday.  Under  Henry 
m.  the  town  was  fortified,  being  soiTOunded  by  a  wall  and 
moat  If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  7000  of  its  inhabitants 
died  of  the  plague  in  1348,  it  must  have  been  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  populous  places  in  the  kingdom.^ 

*  See  Macanlav't  toooiint  of  Bristol  at  a  later  ^aiod.-^HiUory  of 
Emgkmd,  thM^  m. 

f  Towards  the  dose  of  the  15th»  Mid  afterwaidi  fai  the  16th  tad  «ttV| 
part  of  the  17th  eentnrieB,  Hull  sofRurod  greatly  (Kom  p«rtaikAM,\ki^  va 
powdatkm  periehiiy  Aw  thk  canea 

i  The  modamte  aomberaf  iUpopukUimttk  gwerattoa  \iX«K  Vn  ^bXa 
(tMomit^p.  IM),  augr  Im  9xpUiDi&d  by  thia  drcuniUneft. 
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Harwich  is  of  Saxon  (if  not  of  Roman)  origin,  and  early 
became  important  after  the  era  «f  the  Conquest.  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  continent  long  rendered  it  a  chief 
place  of  departure  and  arrival  to  and  from  the  Low  Coimtnes, 
and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 


Birmingham. — ^The  manu&cturing  greatness  of  Birming- 
ham is  of  modem  date,  but  the  origin  of  this  capital  of  the 
iron  district  dates  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  Alfred.  The 
town  is  mentioned  in  Domesdaj-book. 

Birmingham  earlj  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  iron- 
wares. It  is  described  by  Leland,  in  the  16th  century,  as 
"  a  good  market-town,"  of  which  the  beauty  was  "  one 
principal  street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long."  It  was  "  in- 
habited by  smiths,  that  use  to  make  knives,  and  all  manner 
of  cutting  tools,  and  many  lorimers  that  make  bits,  and  a 
great  many  nailers."* 

Sheffield,  the  capital  of  Hallamshire  (as  that  part  of 
Yorkshire  which  borders  on  the  county  of  Derby  has  been 
called  fr>om  a  very  ancient  period),  stands  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Don,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  little  stream  of 
the  Sheaf  Like  our  manufacturing  towns  in  general, 
Sheffield  owes  its  greatness  chiefly  to  modem  enterprise, 
but  the  characteristic  feature  of  its  industry  had  belonged 
to  it  from  an  early  date.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
the  town  had  already  acquired  repute  for  its  arrow-heads, 
and  its  well-known  "  whittles,"  or  knives.f 

In  the  later  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  Sheffield  received  an  impulse  frt)m  the  persecutions 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  Low  Countries.  Of  the  numerous 
artisans  driven  to  emigrate  thence  into  England,  the  workers 

*  During  the  Ciyil  War,  the  people  of  Birmingham  supplied  great 
qnantitiea  of  sword-blades  to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Thej  remsed 
compliance,  however,  with  the  Kind's  demand  for  a  like  service.  The 
making  of  fire-arms  was  not  introdoced  into  Birmingham  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century. 

t  They  are  meatiootd  by  Chaucer,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
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in  iron  were  settled  at  Sheffield,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbuiy,  then  chajpiberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Marj  Queen  of  Scots  passed  fourteen  years  of  her  weary 
imprisonment  successively  in  Sheffield  Castle  and  the 
Manor-house  of  that  name,  in  the  custody  of  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  time  of  Queen  EUzabeth's  successor, 
howeyer,  Sheffield  is  described  as  a  singularly  miserable 
place^  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  third  were  half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.^ 


Norwich,  the  largest  city  (next  to  London)  on  the  east 
dde  of  the  island,  and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  coimties, 
was  relatively  much  more  important  and  considerable  in 
the  16ih  century  than  at  the  present  day.  Its  origin  dates 
from  early  Saxon  times,  when  it  grew  up  coevally  with  the 
decay  of  the  old  Koman  station,  Venta  of  the  Iceni  (situated 
at  Caistor,  three  miles  to  the  southward),  and  relatively  to 
which  it  became  designated  as  the  North- wic,  or  town. 
The  fortress  which  occupied  the  ate  of  the  present  castle 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  East  Saxon  kings.  Norwich 
grew  rapidly  into  importance,  and  is  said  to  have  already 
had,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1320  burgesses 
and  25  parish  churches. 

The  manufacturing  greatness  of  Norwich  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  In  the  time  of  Heniy  I. 
a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  at  Worstead — a  village  situated 
twelve  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Norwich,  and  brought 
with  them  the  practice  of  their  handicrail  skill  in  the  making 
of  woollen  &brics.f  These  settlers  finally  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  The  branch  of  industry 
which  they  had  introduced  continued  to  flourish,  and 
other  colonists  from  the  same  region  settled  in  the  locality 
at  various  subsequent  times.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YI., 
the  woollen  manu&ctures  of  Norwich  entered  into  compe- 

*  Misoaiilsf:  JERMory  ofEngkmd,  chap.  iS. 

t  Tb«  tuaoB  of  Monted;  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  wooHen  texture^ 
waa  origiiiaUy  derirad  firom  thia  place. 

o2 
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tition  in  the  foreign  xnarkets  with  fiimilar  fabrics  produced 
in  the  parte  of  the  continent  whence  the  art  had  been  in- 
^oduced.  Four  thousand  Flemings  settled  at  Norwich  in 
the  earlj  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  practice  of  their 
art  becune  greatly  extended.  New  textures,  composed  of 
mixed  wool  and  iilk,  were  invented,  and  the  &bric  known 
as  bombazine  was  produced  in  1575.  Norwich  has  never 
ceased  to  retain  its  reputation  for  works  of  such  a  description 
down  to  the  present  day,  diough  long  smce  greatly  sur* 
passed  in  population  by  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
north-western  district. 


Makchesteb  (the  Roman  Mancunium)  dates  its  origin 
from  an  early  period.  It  was  in  Saxon  times  the  abode  of  a 
thane,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  being  in  possession 
of  a  church.  Its  inhabitants  had  acquired  some  reputation  for 
manufacturing  skill  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.,  Manchester — in  common  with  many  other  places 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — was  known  for  its  friezes  and 
"  cottons."  These  last,  however,  were  in  reality  a  species 
of  woollen  fabric,  and  the  introduction  of  the  vegetable  fibre 
(the  produce  of  the  cotton-plant)  which  has  made  Man- 
chester so  flourishing  in  modem  times  dates  from  a  com- 
paratively late  period.*  A  number  of  Flemings  settled  in 
the  town  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IQ.,  and  Manchester 
^oon  became  famous  for  its  rugs  and  friezes. 


Liverpool  has  throughout  grown  in  importance  coevally 
with  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  SoutJi 
Lancashire  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cheshire,  of  which  it 
forms  the  chief  outport  It  is  less  ancient  than  Manchester. 
No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Domesday-book,  whence  its 
origin  is  generaUy  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  oonquest.f 

^  Cotton  appetn  to  lutve  been  fintliroaglit  to  Iftncfaetter  from  Smy^ 
and  Cyprai  in  the  eerly  part  of  the  17th  oentoiy.  Its  nianafiu:tare  can- 
not be  traced  Auther  back  than  the  reign  of  Charlee  L 

t  The  deriTation  popolarlj  attriboted  to  the  name  of  tliit  town — now 
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Liverpool  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  from 
Henry  H.  in  1178.  King  Jolin  conferred  on  its  inhabitants 
a  second  charter,  and  a  third  was  granted  bj  Henij  in. 
In  1565,  however,  Liverpool  contained  only  138  house- 
holders, and  owned  223  tons  of  shipping.  The  first  dock 
(and  long  the  only  one)  that  it  possessed  was  not  oon- 
stmcted  until  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  dose  of  the 
Tudor  period  of  English  history. 


EoADS. — ^Nothing  in  the  condition  of  modem  England 
contrasts  more  strongly  with  its  aspect  at  a  former  period 
than  the  means  of  conveyance  fi:t)m  place  to  place — whether 
as  regards  the  roads  themselves,  or  the  vdiicles  by  which 
they  are  traversed.  The  Romans  were  probably  the  earliest 
road-makers  in  Britain,  and  their  public  ways — designed 
principally  for  military  uses — have  survived  in  part  even  to 
the  present  day.* 

We  know  little  about  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween place  and  place  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors  during  the 
Saxon  and  early  Norman  periods.  But  they  must  have 
been  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  first  law  relating  to  public 
highways  (i.e.  roads  leading  from  one  market  to  another) 
was  passed  in  1235,  imder  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Edward  I.  This  act  was  chiefly  designed  for  the  prevention 
of  robberies,  of  which  the  roads  were  then  the  frequent 
scene.  The  "  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes,'*  upon  either  side 
of  the  way,  served  to  shelter  robbers*  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  a  toll  was  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 
VbiB  related  exclusively  to  the  thorough&res  leading  out  of 
London,  which  "  by  the  frequent  passage  of  carts,  wagons, 
and  horses,*'  were  become  so  miiy  and  deep  as  to  be  almost 

tilt  MCQod  plaee  in  Britain  in  point  of  popaUtioD,  end  the  UuigMt  seat  of 
fbreign  tndo  in  the  world  —  calls  vp  images  that  contrast  strikingly 
with  its  condition  in  the  present  day.  A  biM  called  the  liver  (apparently 
OM  of  the  ibis  tribe)is  said  to  hare  frequented  a  matabypool  once  exist- 
ent where  the  lower  portions  of  the  town  now  stand.  Ine  cocpoiate  seal 
of  Liverpool  be«a  the  image  of  this  Uid. 
*  8eeaiitep.8& 
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impassable.  No  further  enactment  of  the  kind  appears 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  several  laws  were 
made  for  the  altering  and  repairing  roads  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Six  acts  relating  to  the  highways  were 
passed  during  the  brief  reign  of  Mary,  and  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  during  that  of  Elizabeth.  Notwithstanding  these 
enactments,  the  public  roads,  throughout  the  kingdom,  were 
everywhere  narrow,  full  of  holes,  deep  ruts,  and  crossed  by 
water-courses — to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  often  almost  (and 
not  seldom  altogether)  impassable.  This  was  the  case  even 
with  the  great  public  highways  connecting  the  larger  towns, 
and  with  the  cross-roads  between  small  country  places  it 
was  naturally  still  worse.  Nor  did  any  considerable  im- 
provement take  place  until  a  much  later  period.* 

The  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  in  early  days,  and  down 
to  a  much  later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Tudor  era,  was 
on  horseback.  Coaches  are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  Dutchman,  but 
the  use  of  wheeled  carriages,  at  least  for  occasional  purposes, 
is  of  much  earlier  date.f  Heavy  wagons,  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  as  well  as  goods  between  the  large  towns,  were 
gradually  coming  into  use  during  the  later  portion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^s  reign.  But  the  internal  traffic  of  the  kingdom 
was  chiefly  conducted  by  means  of  pack-horses,  as  indeed  a 
large  proportion  of  it  continued  to  be  down  even  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  The  travelling  merchants  of 
those  days  journeyed,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection,  in 
parties  of  forty  or  fifty ;  the  Iqpg  train  of  horses  in  single 
file,  headed  by  one  which  had  a  bell  attached  to  his  head- 
gear, winding  slowly  along  the  devious  tracks  which  the 
roads  of  those  early  times  generally  formed.  On  a  humbler 
scale,  the  pedlar,  himself  on  foot,  but  oflen  attended  by  a 

^  A  vieoroiM  sketch  of  the  state  of  travelling  in  England  a  centuiy 
after  the  Tndor  period  is  given  bj  Macaolay :  Sittory  of  England,  chap, 
iii.  See  also  Fiet  HiaL  of  England,  book  VL  cbap.  iv. 

t  Stage-coaches  for  pablic  travelling  were  not  introduced  until  the 
middle  of  the  17th  ceotoiy.    The  earliest  extant  notice  respecting  them 
dMtes&oml666,  Hired  carriages  (hafikoAy-cMfihea'^irereased  in 
Metu-fyaal626, 
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pack-horse,  joumejing  between  town  and  town,  and  visiting 
the  mansions  of  the  gentry  by  the  way,  was  a  necessary 
agent  in  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country.  The  periodical 
fiurs,  or  markets,  held  in  all  the  great  towns,  served  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  the  transaction  of  commerce,  which  was 
indeed  their  primary  object.  Traders  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  met  there,  exchanged  their  various  produce,  and 
made  their  wholesale  purchases  for  the  requirements  of  the 
intervening  period  until  the  &ir  again  came  round.  The 
sales  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseys,  linens,  leather,  and  other 
commodities,  were  thus  transacted  at  the  great  &ir  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  held  annually  in  Smithfield.  The  sale  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles 
of  &rm  produce,  was  similarly  conducted.* 

Agriculture. — ^During  all  the  earlier  period  of  our  his- 
tory, and  down  even  to  a  recent  date,  England  was  chiefly 
an  agricultural  coimtry.  The  national  wealth  was  supplied 
by  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  but  these  consisted 
rather  in  the  pursuit  of  pasturage  than  of  tillage.  Wool 
was  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  12th  century 
downwards,  the  English  wool  had  been  increasingly  in  de- 
mand in  foreign  countries.f  The  Flemish  manufacturers 
were  its  principal  consumers,  but  it  was  largely  used  in  the 
towns  of  France  also.  With  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  English  themselves,  the  demanp 
£>r  wool  continued  to  increase,  and  it  became  more  profit- 
able to  use  land  for  pasturage  than  for  tillage.  The  ezten- 
flive  conversion  of  the  soil  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  and  many  fruitless 
efforts  were  made  during  the  16th  centuiy  to  arrest  its  pro- 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  continental  coontries— especially 
in  the  centre  and  east  of  Europe,  is  still  conducted  in  this  manner.  The 
great  fidr  of  Nijni-Novgoiod,  in  central  Russia,  is  an  example.  The  sports 
and  festivities  which  attended  the  fiiir,  and  which  ultimately  became  «x. 
kaat  in  our  own  country,  its  main  characteristic,  wereiatki^  ohf^  «ii- 
Jnncta  only  to  its  prim^  parpoae,  that  of  trade. 

fhjjmjBMp^Uion  to  Edwud  L,  the  iiob\«t  i««lAOit.t«fcA^w\ 
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gress.  The  total  extent  of  land  tinder  ctdtivationy  tillage 
and  pasturage  indnded,  bore  at  that  time  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom.  Large  tracts  of 
country  continued,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  to  be  al- 
together uncultiTated  and  unenclosed.* 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  constituted  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  chief  crops  of  the  &rmer.     But  wheaten  bread 
was  only  consumed,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  higher  classes 
of  socie^ :  the  poorer  classes  ate  bread  made  of  barley  or 
rye,  and  in  times  of  scarcity,  beans,  pease,  and  oats,  contri- 
buted largely  to  their  subsistence.     Tare  and  lentils  served 
to  appease  t^e  wants  of  himger  on  occasions  of  more  than 
ordinary  scarci^,  from  &ilure  of  harvests  or  otherwise. 
Many  additions  to  the  objects  of  the  cultivator's  skill  were 
made  during  the  16th  century.    It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
Henry  VIll.*s  reign  that  any  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or 
other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in  £ngland.     The  little 
of  these  vegetables  that  was  used  was  formerly  imported 
from  Holland  and  Flanders.f     The  use  of  hops,  and  the 
planting  of  them,  was  introduced  from  Flanders  about  the 
b^^inning  of  the  same  reign,  or  the  end  of  the  preceding. 
The  cabbage,  the  pale  gooseberry,  and  according  to  some, 
the  apricot  and  the  musk-melon,  were  introduced  about 
the  same  period.     The  artichoke  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VllL :  pippins  were  introduced  about  1525 : 
currants,  from  2^te,  in  1555  :  the  cherry  about  1540 :  and 
several  varieties  of  the  plum,  frt>m  Italy,  about  1510.    The 
common  walnut  (a  native  of  Persia)  was  introduced  in  1562. 
The  attractions  of  the  flower-garden  were  also  increased. 
The  gilliflower,  the  carnation,  and  the  rose  of  Providence, 
were  brought  in  by  the  Flemings  who  settled  in  Norfolk  about 
1567.   The  musk-rose  and  the  damask-rose  were  first  grown 
in  England  about  the  same  period.^ 

*  See  Macanlay,  chap.  fii.  ai  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.    In  the  present 
day,  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land,  arable  and  meadow  land  included,  is 
fulljr  egnal  to  five-sixths  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
f  Queen  ICatberine,  when  she  wanted  a  sahul,  was  obliged  to  despatch 
M  mesaeager  to  FUaden  on  pnrpoee.    (Bnm«,  cYia^.  xmlvi\.^ 
/  JUmi^  of  the  ornaments  of  the  fiDf^^ii&i  g|ix^sa\iiii\K«iv  ^o^-s^^  «\ 
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James  I.  sought  to  introduce  the  rearing  of  silk-worms 
into  England,  and  mulberries  were  planted  with  that  Tiew. 
The  culture  of  the  hop  became  greatly  extended  during 
bis  reign. 

Minerals. — Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  indus- 
trial wealth  of  the  English  nation  in  the  present  day  than 
the  vast  amount  of  mineral  produce.  During  the  Tudor 
period,  and  indeed  for  long  after,  the  tin  which  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  supplied  was  by  much  the  most  valuable  of 
English  productions  in  this  regard.*  The  working  of 
copper  was  almost  n^lected.  A  copper  mine  was  worked 
near  Keswick  as  early  as  1250,  and  Edward  m.  granted  a 
patent  to  certain  persons  for  the  working  of  all  "  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.*'  But  the  quantity  raised  was 
exceedingly  small.  Acts  were  passed  both  under  Henry  Vlll. 
and  Edward  Vl.  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  brass  and 
copper,  *^  lest  there  should  not  be  metal  enough  left  in  the 
kingdom  fit  for  making  guns  and  other  engines  of  war." 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  copper  mine  in  Cumberland  so  greatly 
increased  the  supply  that  it  b^;an  to  be  again  sent 
abn)ad.f 

Iron-works  already  existed  in  the  southern  counties — 
chiefly  Kent,   Surrey,  and    Sussex— but  they  had  not 

an  earlier  date,  during  the  era  of  the  Grosades,  from  the  eastern  shorea 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pUgrima  who  returned  from  the  Holj  L«id 
brought  with  them  the  ranuncmuj^  the  nardasna,  and  other  ball)8,  with 
aereral  varietiea  of  the  roee  and  other  attractive  prodnctiona  of  eastern 
cUmea. 

*  Tin-mines  had  been  worked  from  a  period  of  remote  antiquity  at 
varioua  places  round  the  shores  of  Cornwall— chiefly  in  the  south-western 
district  of  the  county.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  in  the 
west  of  England  appear  to  have  been  prindpidly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  The  remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jews^  houses,  have  been  discovered 
teom  time  to  time^  and  small  blocks  of  tin,  known  as  Jewa*  tm,  have  not 
mifr«qnentiy  been  found  in  the  mining  diatricta.  The  name  of  Maraa\<(«w« 
for  luricet  Jew),  a  town  at  the  head  of  lfoimt*8  Bay,  U  ijdi^\M»ai  viV- 
oence  of  the  oonneetioo  hens  refernd  tou 

t  Tb«  eopper  afComwMll  does  not  ieem  to  ha¥e  be«a  wQt\L«^Tm\SL>^^ 
JMIffinnh^  of  the  17th  emUuy. 
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prospered  greatly,  and  were  regarded  unikvourably  both 
by  Uie  government  and  the  nation  at  large.  Wood  was 
employed  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  loud  complaints  that  whole  forests  were  being 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces.  In  1558, 
and  again  in  1580  and  1584,  acts  were  passed  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  new  furnaces  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
metropolis,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  woods 
from  destruction:  but  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  two  earlier 
statutes.  The  manufacture,  however,  languished,  and  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore  became  gradually  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  abimdance  of  coal — then 
coming  &st  into  general  use — rendered  the  use  of  any 
other  fuel  superfluous.* 

Goal  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  in  an 
order  for  inquisition  into  trespasses  committed  in  the  royal 
forests,  issued  in  1245.f  Sea-coal  is  here  spoken  of,  an  ex- 
pression which  evidently  implies  that  coal  had  been  brought 
to  London  by  sea  before  that  date.  The  use  of  coals  in 
furnaces  and  forges,  by  smiths,  brewers,  &c.,  was  becoming 
common  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
Before  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  by  sea,  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  citizens  on 
several  occasions  petitioned  against  the  growing  use  of  this 
mineral,  on  accoimt  of  alleged  imhealthiness  from  the 
smoke,  the  dirt,  and  other  annoyances.  Laws  were  enacted 
to  limit  its  use,  which  still  went  on.  The  employment  of 
coal,  however,  was  long  confined  to  the  purposes  of  the 
forge.  Its  use  as  household  fuel  was  only  gradually 
becoming  general  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.^ 

*  Up  to  within  the  laat  century  and  a  half,  Sussez  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  iron  produce  of  England.  The  last  f^imace,  at  Ashbumham,  was 
blown  out  so  recently  as  1827. 

t  Pictorial  Historr  of  England,  book  iv.— Sea-coal  Lane,  a  well-known 
thoroughfare  in  London  (between  Skinner  Street  and  Parringdon  Street) 
is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  a  charter  of  the  year  1258. 

^  Jamea  L  early  took  measures  (in  1606)  to  promote  the  introduction 
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Foreign  Commerce. — Prior  to  the  Tudor  period,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England  was  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  Low  Comitries.  The  Netherlanders  bought  the 
English  commodities — of  which  wool  and  woollen  gooda 
constituted  by  much  the  largest  items,  amounting  to  nine- 
tenths  of 'the  whole — and  either  consumed  them  for  their 
own  uses,  or  distributed  them  to  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Hence  the  mutual  dependence  of  England  and  the 
Low  Countries  on  one  another,  and  the  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  sustained  by  both  upon  occasions  of  rupture. 
This  trade  was  long  carried  on  principallj,  indeed  almost 
wholly,  by  foreigners — chiefly  the  people  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  Easterlings,  so  often  mentioned  in  early  English 
history,  and  many  of  whom  were  settled  in  London  and 
other  English  ports. 

Henry  VH.  (a  peace-loving,  and  also  a  money-loving, 
sovereign)  gave  great  encouragement  to  trade  and  manu&c- 
tures.  He  formed  conunercial  treaties  on  a  wider  scale 
than  any  previous  ruler  of  England,  and  opened  a  larger 
field  to  the  conmierce  of  the  nation.  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  in  the  north ;  France,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Dantsdc,  Eastland,  Friesland,  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  (Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.),  in  the 
south ;  were  thus  brought  into  direct  commercial  relation- 
ship with  England.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
although  the  navy  was  for  a  time  neglected,  yet  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  kingdom  continued  to  flourish,  and  within  the 
last  ten  years  of  Henry  yni.^s  reign  great  additions  were 
made  to  the  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom. 

A  vast  accession  to  the  foreign  commerce  and  industrial 
resources  of  England  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  field  of  enterprise  had  become  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  preceding  half  cen- 

of  the  Scotch  coal  into  hia  soutbem  kin^oin, "  to  the  end  that  bv  ita  more 
common  oae  people  maj  leave  off  bnming  wood,  and  felling  in  tne  fbreata 
In  England,  which  an  already  much  waated."  In  1615,  the  Newcastle 
tfoal-tnde  emplojed  400  veasela — 200  for  the  anpply  of  Lwidon,  and  aa 
maajmon  for  tne  rest  of  England.  ^ 
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toiy,  and  Englishmen  were  visiting,  in  pursuit  either 
of  trade  or  of  other  objects  (sometimes  of  less  praiseworthy 
description),  the  most  distant  lands  and  seas.  Trading 
Tojages  to  Guinea  and  Brazil  had  become  frequent  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.*  Within  the  same  period,  the 
"  tall  ships  "  belonging  to  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol, 
traded  to  Sicily,  Candia,  and  Khio,  and  sometimes  to 
Cyprus,  as  well  as  to  Tripoli  and  Beyrout,  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  Their  outward  cargoes  consisted  of  woollen  cloths, 
calf-skins,  &c. ;  and  they  returned  home  laden  with  silks, 
camblets,  rhubarb,  malmsey,  muscadel,  and  other  wines, 
oils,  cotton,  wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  Indian  spices. 
One  of  these  voyages  up  the  Mediterranean  usually  occupied 
a  whole  year,  and  was  accounted  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous.f 

The  English  trade  with  Russia  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  who  granted  a  charter  to  the  Russia  Company.} 
Mr.  Arthur  Jenkinson,  acting  as  agent  for  this  Company, 
and  seeking  to  extend  its  commercial  operations  into  Asia, 
journeyed  in  the  years  1588-90,  through  Russia,  down  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan,  and  thence  across  die  Caspian  Sea,  and 
through  Persia  to  Bokhara,  which  city  was  the  resort  of 
merchants  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia. 

*  In  1580,  Captain  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth  (father  of  Sir  John 
nawkins),  made  the  first  trading  Toyafe  to  Guinea,  for  elephants'  teeth, 
&&,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Brazil.  Such  voyages  soon  became 
common. 

t  Pictorial  History  of  England,  book  tI.  —  Foreign  vessels  as  well  as 
English  were  employed  by  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade — amone 
them,  Candiots,  Kagusans,  Sicilians,  Genoese,  Venetian  galleasses,  with 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships.  The  foreigners  also  trad^  to  our  shores 
on  their  own  account.  The  last  of  the  Venetian  argosies  that  visited  this 
country,  a  great  vessel  of  1100  tons,  was  wrecked  on^he  Needles,  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1587,  and  all  the  crew  and  passengers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sex'en  persons,  perished.  In  1605,  James  I.  granted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  wmch  long  continued 
to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  Turkey. 

X  Russia  (or  Muscovy)  had  first  become  known  to  the  English  through 
the  voyage  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  1553,  in  search  of  a  north-east 
fwnssge  to  the  Indies.  Willoughby  himself  perished  on  the  coast  of  Lap- 
laiid,  Dut  Richard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  belonging 
to  tlie  expedition,  entered  the  White  Sea,  and,  travelling  overland  to 
Moseoir,  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Csar. 
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The  Newfoundland  fiaherj  dates  from  the  reign  of  Heniy 
YiU:  it  originated  in  1536,  and  grew  rapidly  into  a 
flonrce  of  national  wealth.  The  northern  whale-fishery  Boon 
followed.  The  hardy  seamen  of  Biscay  were  the  first  to 
engage  in  this.  The  first  date  of  such  adventure  on  the  part 
of  the  English  is  1593,  in  which  year  some  English  ^pe 
made  a  voyage  to  Cape  Breton,  to  fish  for  morse  and 
whales :  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  ships  of  the 
Busaia  Company  were  occasionally  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  whales  in  the  seas  about  Spitzbei*gen.* 

Hie  reign  of  Elizabeth  witnessed  the  origin,  on  the  part 
of  England,  of  the  iniquitous  slave-trade,  a  branch  of  traffic 
which  continued  to  disgrace  the  nation  from  that  period  down 
to  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  frt>m  the  present 
time.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Hawkins  commenced 
this  traffic  in  1562.  Learning  that  n^^es  brought  a  good 
price  in  Hispaniola,  he  fitted  out  three  ships,  which  he  partially 
filled  with  English  goods,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
obtained  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  human  beings.  He  sold 
these,  with  his  other  ventures,  in  Hi^mniola,  and  freighting 
his  ships  with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  other  like  commo- 
dities, including  some  quantity  of  pearls,  returned  home  in 
1563,  having  made  a  highly  prosperous  and  profitable 
voyage. 

Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt^  was  thiDQghoiit  the  15th  and  greater 

*  In  1577,  there  were  (according  to  Haklejt)  aboTe  three  hnndred 
TOMels  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fiahery.  Only  fifteen  of  them  were 
Englith,  the  greater  number  belonging  to  the  French,  and  next  after 
them  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portagneie.  Haklayt  aoconnts  for  the 
small  number  of  English  ships  that  resorted  to  Newfoundland  by  the  ftot 
of  a  great  many  bemg  employed  in  the  Iceland  fisheries.  The  English, 
however,  had  the  best  ships,  and  gave  the  law  to  the  rest,  protecting 
them  in  the  bays  firom  pirates  and  intrudera,  in  acknowledgement  m 
which  service  it  was  customary  for  the  other  ships  to  present  them  with 
a  boat-load  of  salt,  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  the  following  reign* 
the  (Greenland  whale-fishery  was  largely  engaged  in  by  the  English  — 
at  first  as  an  individual  venture,  but  afterwvds  by  the  Roisia  Companv, 
and,  for  a  time,  by  ships  belonging  jointly  to  the  Russia  and  the  East  India 
Companies.  The  earliest  mention  of  whalebone  being  brought  home  is 
in  1617,  previous  to  which  date,  the  blubber  aUme  waa  the  object  of  desire* 
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put  of  the  16th  centoiy,  the  great  port  of  the  Low  CountrieB,  and 
the  most  flourishing  emporium  of  European  commerce.  Its  capture 
and  plunder  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  1568, 
gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  eommercial  system  of  Europe.  The 
rapid  advance  of  manufacturing  industry  in  our  own  country  dates 
from  this  event  Great  numbers  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  wrought  and  dealt  in  silks,  damasks,  taffeties,  and  other  wares, 
settled  in  England,  and  taught  our  countrymen  the  practice  of  their 
plrfll.  Prior  to  this  dfiXe,  Antwerp  had  been  the  chief  medium  of 
exchange  between  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the  continent.  The 
commerce  which  its  traders  maintained  with  Britain  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  thus  described :  —  "To  England, 
Antwerp  sent  jewels  and  precious  stones,  silver  bullion,  quicksilver, 
wrought  silks,  dothof  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver  thread,  camblets, 
giograms,  spices,  drugs,  sugar,  cotton,  cummin,  gaUs,  linen  both  fine 
and  coarse,  serges,  demy  ostadee,  tapestry,  madder,  hops  in  great 
quantities,  glass,  salt-fish,  metallic  and  other  merceries  of  all  sorts, 
to  a  great  value;  arms  of  all  kinds,  ammunition  for  war,  and  house- 
hold fhmiture.  From  England,  Antwerp  receives  vast  quantities  of 
fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  to  a 
great  value ;  the  finest  wool,  excellent  saffron,  but  in  small  quantities ; 
a  great  quantity  of  lead  and  tin ;  sheep  and  rabbit  skins  with- 
out number,  and  various  other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and  leather ;  beer, 
cheese,  and  other  sorts  of  provisions  in  great  quantities ;  also  Malm- 
sey wines,  which  the  English  import  from  Candia. 

**  To  Scotland,  Antwerp  sends  but  little,  as  that  country  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  England  and  France.  Antwerp,  however,  sends  thither 
some  spicery,  sugars,  and  madder,  wrought  silks,  camblets,  serges, 
linen  and  mercery.  And  Scotland  sends  to  Antwerp  vast  quantities 
of  peltiy  of  many  kinds,  leather,  wool,  and  indifferent  cloth,  fine 
large  pearls,  though  not  of  quite  so  good  a  water  as  the  oriental  ones. 

"To  Ireland,  Antwerp  sends  much  the  same  commodities  and  quan- 
tities as  to  Scotland;  and  Antwerp  takes  from  Ireland  skins  and  leather 
of  divers  sorts,  some  low-priced  cloths,  and  other  gross  things  of  little 
value."* 

*  Ouieciardini,  quoted  in  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  iL 
(London,  1787.) 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

OOMXENCEICENT  OF  SNGUSH  COLONISATIOK. 

^*  What  chiefly  (sajs  Hume)  renders  the  reign  of  James 
memorable,  is  the  commencement  of  English  colonies  in 
America ;  colonies  established  on  the  noblest  footing  that 
has  been  known  in  any  age  or  nation."  * 

The  Spaniards,  within  the  half  century  which  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  New  world,  had  established  their  domi- 
nion over  nearly  every  maritime  r^on  of  tropical  America, 
whether  on  the  islands  or  the  mainland.  Brazil,  the  only 
oonsiderable  exception,  had  £dlen  to  the  share  of  Portugal. 
But  the  adventurers  of  either  nation  had  happily  left  unre- 
garded the  vast  extent  of  coast  stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
to  the  northward  of  Florida.  This  territory,  for  the  most  part 
temperate  in  climate,  and  endowed  with  sufficient  fertility 
of  soil  to  yield  a  moderate  return  to  the  hand  of  industry, 
became  during  the  17th  century  the  home  of  great  nimibers 
of  the  English  nation,  destined  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing century  to  form  a  powerful  and  independent  conmiu- 
nity. 

Foundation  op  James  Town,  1606. — The  name  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  bestowed  by  Queen  JBlizabeth  upon  the 
r^on  discovered  by  the  adventurers  whom  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  had  despatched  in  search  of  lands  suitable  for  colo- 
nisation upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  schemes 
of  Baleigh,  like  those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  resulted 
only  in  &ilure.  The  first  parly  of  colonists  whom  RaLd:^ 
sent  to  Virginia  (in  1585),  were  brought  back  U>  ^Ti^*u\^^ 

•  HkUaj  ofEnglMnd,  Appendix  to  3am«ft  \. 
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in  the  following  year,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  fiite  of  a 
subsequent  body  of  settlers  in  the  same  region  was  never 
ascertained. 

But  the  project  of  settlement  in  Virginia  was  never 
wholly  abandoned  by  the  English  nation.  Some  occasional 
intercoiu^e  with  the  natives  of  that  region  was  maintained 
by  the  merchants  both  of  London  and  Bristol,  who  foimd  it 
profitable  to  traffic  with  them  in  the  exchange  of  beads, 
knives,  combs,  and  various  trinkets,  for  furs  and  skins. 
Ealeigh^s  attainder  and  sentence  annulled  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  exclusive  patent  which  he  had  held,  and 
the  unoccupied  r^ons  of  the  west  became  open  to  new  pro- 
jectors.  In  1606,  James  I.  granted  charters  to  two  compa- 
nies; one,  that  of  the  London  Adventurers,  or  South  Virginia 
Company,  to  whom  was  ^ven  authority  to  plant  settlements 
on  that  portion  of  the  American  coast  situated  between  the 
parallel  of  84®  and  41®  :  the  other,  the  company  of  Ply- 
mouth Adventurers,  who  had  assigned  them  a  Uke  privilege 
in  respect  of  the  country  northward  fix)m  lat.  41°  to  45**. 
The  London  Company  sent  out,  in  the  same  year,  a  body 
of  settlers  who  founded  the  settlement  of  James  Toivn,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Powhattan  (or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  James  River),  above  40  miles  above  its  mouth.* 
The  colony  thus  planted  was  never  abandoned,  though  once 
on  the  point  of  being  so.  The  settlers  were  often  reduced 
to  great  difficulties,  notwithstanding  the  supplies  forwarded 
from  England  for  their  use.  What  served  most  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers  was  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco, which  rapidly  became  an  article  of  consumption  in 
the  mother  country.  In  1610,  the  London  company  obtained 
a  second  charter,  conferring  on  them  additional  privileges, 
and  empowering  the  planters  (as  the  settlers  were  called) 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  self-government,  by  means  of  a 
resident  council  and  other  officers. 

Bermuda  Islands,  1612 — Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir 

*  The  site  of  James  Town  was  aitlnwax^  tbandaTwd^  and  hardly  a 
re8%e  of  the  boUdingi  now  lenudna. 
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Thomas  Crates,  two  of  the  captains  employed  bj  the  London 
Company,  were,  in  1609,  in  the  course  of  an  outward 
Toyage  to  Virginia,  wrecked  on  the  little  group  of  islands 
90W  known  as  the  Bermudas.  This  name  is  derived  from 
Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  had  first  visited 
them  in  1522.  The  English,  however,  regarded  themselves 
as  the  discoverers  of  this  attractive  group  of  islands,  on 
which  they  resided  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  the 
name  of  Somers*  Islands  was  hence  conferred  upon  them. 
A  settlement  was  made  on  these  islands,  in  1612,  by  a 
company  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the  King. 


New  Enolakd,  1620. — English  colonisation  in  the  West 
—slow  and  unsteady  in  its  progress —  might  have  failed  to 
produce  any  important  results,  had  not  other  principles  and 
modves  than  those  due  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter* 
prise  aided  its  advance.  The  religious  intolerance  which 
drove  conscientious  Englishmen  from  their  homes,  to  seek 
freedom  of  worship  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  proved  the  most  important  means  of  peopling 
the  vast  wilderness  of  the  western  world.  The  '*  Pilgrim 
Fathers"  landed  in  1620  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Plyvumth — situated  in  what  after- 
wards became  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  86  miles  S.E.  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  Plymouth  was  the  earliest  in  date  of 
the  New  England  settlements,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
various  flourishing  communities  which  shortly  after  grew 
into  existence  in  that  region. 

The  dicmnstancefl  nnder  which  the.  settlement  of  Flyoioivth  was 
founded  are  in  eveiy  way  remarkable,  and  the  tale  of  the  *'  Pilgrim 
Patheri  "  ia  among  the  most  instructive  in  histozy,    A  congregation 
of  EngUsh  nonconlormiBta^  holding  its  meetings  at  Scrool^,  a  village 
situated  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  (near  the  bordeis  of  York  and 
LinoolnX  were  the  occasion  of  its  origin.    The  annoyances  which  those 
who  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ezperienced^OIxthAl^«s^ 
of  the  raling  powers^  shortly  after  the  accession  of  3«inMl.,\)«0Kai«  «^ 
intoknhltf  to  the  Saoobjr  eoagregation  that  ita  mem\Mica  ^<(\/BnsAiiVi^ 
an  MdfiMjmtaatitm,    Thej  iuid  heoid  that  in  tti«  licyw  Ooia'uXarw^ 
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religioQB  fireedom  was  allowed,  and  that  some  of  their  persecuted 
oountiTmen  had  there  found  a  refuge,  and  there  they  accordingly 
determined  to  seek  a  home. 

Eren  this  expedient  had  to  be  prosecuted  by  stealth.  Under 
colour  of  a  royal  proclamation,  forbidding  the  Hingis  subjects  ta 
transport  themselves  to  Virginia  without  his  special  license,  or  upon 
some  other  pretence,  the  embarkation  of  the  Scrooby  yillagers  was 
obstructed  by  the  authorities.  Their  first  effort  to  leave  their  native 
shores,  in  1607,  was  unsuccessful,  many  suffering  imprisonment 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt  In  the  following  year,  embarking 
at  a  place  on  the  Hnmber,  between  Grimsby  and  Hull,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  much  difficulty  and  even  danger,  some  of  them 
succeeded  in  getting  away.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  such 
as  had  ftom  necessity  been  in  the  first  instance  left  behind,  and 
the  scattered  flock  was  at  length  collected  at  Amsterdam. 

The  exiles  found  at  Amsterdam  a  London  congregation,  which 
had  emigrated  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before,  and  also  the 
Gainsborough  congregation,  former  neighbours  of  their  own.  They 
remained,  however,  a  distinct  commxmity,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months  determined  to  remove  to  Leyden  —  then  re- 
covered from  the  devastation  which  had  attended  its  famous  siege 
of  thirty-five  years  before,  and  containing  a  population  of  70,000 
souls.  The  Scrooby  nonconformists  abode  at  Leyden  during 
twelve  years.  They  *'fell  to  such  trades  and  employments  as 
they  best  could,  and  many  came  unto  them  from  divers  parts  of 
England,  so  as  they  grew  a  great  congregation."  Their  actual 
numbers  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  even  when  at  the  largest  are 
not  supposed  to  have  counted  more  than  between  200  and  300  adult 
persons.  Their  uprightness,  diligence,  and  sobriety,  gave  them  a  good 
name  and  pecuniary  credit  with  their  Dutch  neighbours. 

But  although  their  industry  had  improved  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  self-exiled  Englishmen,  the  experience  of  a  few  years' 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  decided  them  against  remaining  as 
permanent  settlers  in  a  foreign  land.  They  still  loved  their  native 
country,  and  were  anxious  to  retain  the  privilege  of  shelter  under 
her  authority.  Various  motives  combined  to  direct  their  eyes 
towards  the  regions  of  the  distant  west,  then,  as  during  the  whole  of 
the  prior  century,  the  object  of  regard  to  enterprising  spirits  of  every 
nation  of  Europe^  They  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  for  a  settlement  within  part 
of  the  extensive  tract  over  which  their  charter  guve  them  autho- 
rity, upon  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  New  World.  Terms  were 
at  length  agreed  on.  Two  vessels,  sent  over  to  Holland  for  the 
purpose,  reoeived  the  exiles  with  their  fiunilies,  and  carried  them 
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_thA  one  to  Southampton,  the  other  to  London,  prior  to  their  final 
embarkation.  These  two  ships  were  the  **  Speedwell "  of  60  tons 
bmthrai,  and  the  "  Mayflower,"  of  180  tons.  The  vessels  ultimately 
joined  company  at  Southampton,  and  put  to  sea  with  about  120 
passengers.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far  on  the  voyage,  the 
"Speedwell "  proved  so  unseat orthy  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
return,  and  both  vessels  put  in  at  Dartmouth.  Bepairs  having  been 
made,  they  sailed  a  second  time.  But  again,  when  a  hundred 
leagues  from  land,  the  master  of  the  smaller  vessel  represented  her 
as  incapable  of  making  the  voyage,  and  they  were  under  the  neoes* 
sity  of  putting  back  to  Plymouth.  There  was  no  other  resource 
than  to  divide  the  company,  leaving  some  of  their  number  behind, 
while  the  rest  pursued  their  voyage  in  the  larger  of  the  two  ships. 
Accordingly,  the  "  Mayflower "  again  put  to  sea  with  a  prosperotis 
wind,  the  final  sailing  of  the  pilgrim  ship  being  on  Sept  6th,  1620.* 
Little  is  recorded  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  the  earlier  part 
of  which  was  favourably  made.  As  the  wanderers  approached 
the  American  continent,  they  encountered  storms  which  their  over- 
burthened  vessel  was  scarcely  able  to  sustain.  Their  destination  was 
a  point  near  the  Hudson  river,  within  the  wide-spread  territory  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  Virginia  Company  extended, 
by  the  terms  of  its  patent.  At  early  dawn  of  the  sixty-fourth  day 
of  the  voyage,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  white  sand-banks  of  Cape 
Cod.  In  pursuance  of  their  original  purpose,  they  veered  to  the 
south,  but,  by  the  middle  of  the  day,  found  themselves,  "  among 
perilous  shoals  and  breakers,"  which  caused  them  to  retrace  their 
oouTse.t  The  "  Mayflower  "  rounded  the  narrow  and  curve-shaped 
peninsula  which  terminates  in  Cape  Cod,  and  finally  dropped  her 
anchor  within  the  basin  which  it  encloses,  at  noon,  upon  a  Saturday, 
near  the  close  of  autumn.  The  exact  date  was  November  11,  1620. 
A  document,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  and  signed  by  the  pilgrims, 
declared  them  to  constitute  a  **  civil  body  politic,"  for  the  purpose  of 

*  The  colonists,  men,  women,  and  children,  embarkcf  on  board  the 
^  Mayflower,"  were  1U2  in  number.  **  Concerning  ver}-  few  of  them 
(says  the  historian  of  New  England)  is  it  known  to  this  (lay  from  what 
English  homes  they  came."  Only  two  amon^t  them  are  ascertained  to 
have  been  members  of  the  Scrooby  congregation,  which  had  undergone 
Tarions  changes  during  the  residence  of  its  members  at  Leyden.  Anionffst 
tiie  pilgrims  oif  the  **  Mayflower  "  was  Miles  Standiiih,  a  soldier  by  profit - 
aioDy  and  apparently  induced  to  ioin  their  band  either  from  personal 
good-w^l  towards  some  of  its  members,  or  from  love  of  adventure,  or  both 
Bodves  combined. 

f  It  was  afterwards  said  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  took  them  pur- 
poaely  astray,  influenced  by  a  bribe  from  ihe  Dutch,  who  were  averse  to 
tfieir  settling  near  the  Hudson  river.  There  is,  however,  no  cvtalsi  v<\* 
of  any  such  want  of  good  fnith. 

p3 
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pUnting  a  colony  in  the  northern  parU  of  Virginia,  in  subjection  to 
the  snpreme  anthoritj  of  the  English  crown,  and  competent  to  frame 
such  laws  as  were  requisite  for  the  government  and  well-being  of  the 
whole.  The  Toyage  thus  happily  terminated  is  known  in  American 
history  as  that  of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers.** 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  New  England  Colonies  — 
a  commencement  truly  noble,  and  affording  matter  of  juster 
pride  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  than  many  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  under  more  attractive  auspices,  and  aided 
by  the  patronage  of  great  names.  Throughout  its  existence 
as  a  distinct  settlement,  the  population  of  Plymouth  con- 
tinued to  be  a  humble  community,  alike  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth.  *'  When  four  years  had  passed,  the  village  consisted 
only  of  thirty-two  cabins,  inhabited  by  l^O  persons.  Six 
years  later,  it  numbered  800  persons,  and  five  years  after 
this,  it  had  added  200  more ;  and  at  the  end  of  its  life  of 
seventy  years,  its  population,  scattered  through  several 
towns,  had  probably  not  come  to  exceed  eight  thousand."  * 


The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  founded  in  1622,  under 
the  auspices  of  **  the  Dorchester  Adventurers,"  a  joint- 
stock  association  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  party  of  colonists  settled,  in  1623,  at  Cape  Ann  (to  the 
northward  of  Boston),  where  the  town  of  Gloucester  now 
stands.  A  royal  charter  was  afterwards  obtained  (1629), 
constituting  the  Dorchester  Company  a  separate  body, 
imder  the  name  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  in  New  England."  In  1630  Charlestown  (a 
present  suburb  of  Boston)  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  and  the  names  of  Boston,  Dorchester,  and 
Watertown,  were  assigned  to  the  localities  which  still  bear 
them.  A  portion  of  the  Charlestown  people  subsequently 
removed  to  Boston,  on  account  of  the  ample  supply  of  water 
found  on  the  peninsula  which  forms  its  site,  and  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  at  Charlestown  an  epidemic  sickness  was 
ascribed. 

*  PMJAtj :  Hittoiy  of  New  Englui^  ^iAny^ooix  W^'Vy 
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The  colony  of  Connecticut  was  planted  in  1635  — in  the 
first  instance  bj  settlers  who  migrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  from  the  Massachusetts  settlement. 
Rhode  Island  became  similarly  the  seat  of  a  distinct  settle- 
ment in  1636.  The  town  of  Providence  was  founded  on 
a  tract  of  ground  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Roger 
Williams,  who  had  been  banished  frt)m  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  the  settlers  in  which  were  but  too  ready  to  put  in 
practice,  towards  those  which  differed  ^om  them  in  opinion, 
the  same  species  of  tyranny  as  that  from  which  they  had 
themselves  suffered  in  their  native  country. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Rhode 
Island  settlers  in  1643,  under  the  designation  of  ''the  In- 
corporation of  Providence  Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bay.'' 

Emigration  from  the  mother-country  to  the  New  England 
Colonies  ceased  with  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  1640.  It  had  begun  in  1620,  but  did  not  become  consi- 
derable until  ten  years  later,  when  the  Massachusetts  set- 
tlement had  become  definitely  planted.  Ten  years  later  it 
ceased :  nor  was  the  stream  of  emigration  thither  renewed, 
to  any  considerable  amount,  for  nearly  two  centuries.  By 
1640,  it  is  estimated  that  about  21,000  Englishmen  (or 
4000  fiunilies,  in  all),  had  arrived  in  New  England.  During 
the  succeeding  century  and  a  quarter,  more  people  left  the 
colony  to  return  to  England  than  went  from  England  thi- 
ther.* But  the  settlers  grew  in  numbers,  notwithstanding, 
and  continued,  year  by  year,  to  subdue  larger  portions  of 
tlie  American  wilderness  to  their  use.  ' 

In  1643,  the  four  principal  New  England  settlements — 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Newhaven  -^ 
formed  themselves  into  a  political  confederacy,  entitled  "  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England."  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  English  Parliament  instituted  a  commission  (co\i- 
asting  of  six  lords  and  twelve  commoner^,  m\Sci  ^<&\iist^ 

«  PaJA^g  EiBtwy  oT  New  England. 
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Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  their  head),  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  American  colonies.  This  commission 
was  practically  inoperative,  for  the  colonists  had  already 
taken  the  management  of  their  local  interests  into  their  own 
hands.  In  L  662,  a  second  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
to  '^  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  in  New  England." 


Maryland,  1634. — ^While  the  Puritan  settlers  were  sub- 
duing to  their  use  the  wilderness  of  New  England,  the  fol- 
lowers of  an  older,  but  proscribed  faith,  had  fotmd  for  them- 
selves a  home  upon  a  portion  of  the  American  coast  lying 
only  a  few  degrees  to  the  southward,  and  within  the  original 
limits  of  the  Virginia  Company^s  extensive  gi*ant.  A  part 
of  this  tract  of  country  was  in  1632  granted  by  Charles  I. 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  name  of  Maryland  being  bestowed 
upon  it  in  honour  of  the  Queen  —  Henrietta  Maria.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  grant  a  body  of  settlers  of  that  faith  were 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake  river.  The 
New  England  settlers  manifested  some  hostility  towards 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  (between  whom  and  them- 
selves, however,  a  wide  extent  of  country  intervened), 
but  the  Catholic  colony  continued  to  flourish,  and  remained 
a  place  of  refuge  for  such  members  of  the  older  church  as 
were  driven  from  England  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
directed  against  their  religion. 

t^AROLiNA,  1663. — Carolina  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  the  English  in  1663.  Charles  II.,  in  that  year,  made 
a  grant  of  the  province  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others.* 

*  Carolina  derives  its  name  from  Charles  IX  of  France,  during  whose 

reign  a  party  of  Uugaenot  settlers,  under  Jean  Ribault,  had  visited  this 

tract  of  eoast,  giving  the  name  of  Port  Royal  to  the  island  on  which  they 

designed  to  plant  their  colony.    This  was  in  1562.    The  French  settlers 

were  abortly  a/ler  attacked  and  driven  ont  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  how- 

ever,  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  t)i\ftT%f^«n\  m^c^^ttxr}  x^maiued 

unoccupied  for  nearly  a  century,  nntli  t]de  4s.\a  ot  ^'^'SA^icuiici  w\x\«(&k:\sx. 
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Beaufort,  on  Port  Eoyal  Island,  was  the  first  Bettlement 
made  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province,  in  1670. 
North  and  South  Carolina  were  recognised  as  distinct 
colonies  in  1719. 


New  York,  1664.  —  The  river  Hudson  had  been  disco- 
vered by  the  English  navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609, 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch.*  A  settlement  was  shortly  after  formed  upon  its  banks 
by  that  nation.  The  Dutch  settlers  first  erected  Fort  Orange, 
on  the  present  site  of  Albany,  in  1613,f  and  in  the  following 
year  erected  some  fortifications,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  the  southern  point  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hudson  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  site  of  New  Am- 
sterdam is  now  included  within  the  wide  area  of  New 
York,  which  name,  however,  was  not  conferred  until  long 
afterwards.  The  adjacent  territory  was  then  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Netherlands,  which  it  retained  until  the 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  by  the  British  in  1664. 
The  Dutch  regained  possession  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1673, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  English  in  the  following  year, 
and  reniained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  nation  down  to 
the  date  of  American  independence. 

New  Jersey,  1664.  —  New  Jersey,  a  small  but  produc- 
tive rangd  of  coast  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
rivers,  was  first  settled  by  die  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  1624. 
The  Dutch  (already  established  on  the  Hudson)  took  forci- 
ble poflsession  of  it  in  1655,  and  retained  it  until  1664, 

Baleigh'f  abortive  efforts  at  colonisation,  in  1585  and  the  succeeding 
years,  were  directed  to  a  region  (Albemarle  Sound)  within  the  limits  of 
what  it  mm  known  as  North  Carolina,  but  which  fell  within  the  Virginia 
^  that  period. 

*  The  same  navigator,  in  his  latest  voyage,  1610,  discovered  theentAxv- 
tiw  bay  which  bears  his  name^  and  within  thft  wal«ni  ot  ^wYiv^  \a 
perialHMl,  abandooed  by  hit  motinooi  crew. 

f  AlbMBfU,  iMxt  to  JMme$  Town,  the  oldest  Mtt\em«ia  Va  \)Ei<^  T^is\\»\. 
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when  it  was  conquered,  with  the  Dutch  settlements  adjoining, 
by  the  English.  .   ^ 

Delaware  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  in  1638, 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  pf  colonisation  which  had  been 
^voured  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  six  years  afler  the 
death  of  that  monarch  on  the  field  of  Lutzen.  The  terri- 
tory was  designated  New  Sweden.  The  Swedish  settlers 
were  however  compelled  to  yi^ld  to  the  Dutch,  and  subse- 
quently the  territory  passed,  with  the  adjoining  Dutch  set- 
tlements, into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Delaware  was 
granted,  in  1682,  along  with  Pennsylvania,  to  William 
Penn.  ^__« 

Pennsylvania,  1681 — The  Swedes  had  made  some  set- 
tlements within  this  tract  of  country,  in  1638.  These  fell 
succesdvely  into  the  hands,  first,  of  the  Dutch,  and  ailer- 
wards,  of  the  English  planters.  In  1681,  William  Penn, 
the  celebrated  Quaker,  obtained  a  grant  firom  Charles  11., 
in  virtue  of  which  he  planted  a  colony  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  foimded  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  a  tract  of 
ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  firom  the  Indians. 

Georqia,  1732. — ^This  was  the  latest  of  the  English  settle- 
ments upon  the  seaboard  of  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  United  States.  Georgia  was  first  planted  in  1732,  during 
the  reign  of  Geoige  U.      ^___^ 

The  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  thir- 
teen in  number,  and  extending  fix)m  the  border  of  New 
Brunswick  southward  to  Florida,  asserted  their  independ- 
ence in  1776,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  several  years' 
duration,  obtained  in  1783  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Britain  of  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The 
names  of  the  thirteen  states,  enumerated  in  geographical 
succession,  from  north  to  south,  were: — New  Hampshire, 
-Maasachusetta,    I^ode    lalaad,  C>3iimfttt\Assv3i\»i  ^^^sr  Xq£*.v 
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New  Jersey,  Pennffylyania,  Delaware,  Maiyland,  Yirgmia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.* 

The  West  Indies. — The  first  efforts  at  colonisation,  on 
the  part  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Western 
Indies,  date  from  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Hawkins,  Drake,  and  other  English  sailors,  had  during  the 
preceding  reign  attacked  and  plundered  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  that  region,  but  had  made  no  attempt  at  per- 
manent conquest  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  now  the  most 
popular  and  fiouriahing  amongst  the  Lesser  Antilles,  was 
'  the  earliest  of  the  English  acquisitions  in  that  quarter. 

An  English  merchant-ship,  homeward-bound  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,f  had  been  accidentally  led  to  visit  Barbadoes 
in  1605,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  No  attempt  at 
settlement  was  made  at  the  time.  Nearly  twenty  years  later 
(1624)  a  party  of  English  adventurers  settled  on  the  island, 
tmder  the  sanction  of  a  patent  granted  by  the  King  to  Lord 
Leigh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Bridge  Town 
was  fotmded.  In  1627,  the  rights  of  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough were  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  ob* 
tained  from  King  Charles  a  charter,  granting  him  the  pro- 
perty of  the  island.  Down  to  the  year  1641  the  only  pro- 
duce of  Barbadoes  consisted  of  tobacco  (of  indifferent 
quali^),  with  a  little  cotton  and  ginger,  but  the  spogar-cane 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  in  that  year,  and  the  plantationa 

*  MiJiM^  the  northernmost  state  a^  the  Union,  was  origfnallj  a  part  of 
Miwsrhnsrtts,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  territory  of 
New  Hampshire.    The  possession  of  Vermont,  before  the  war  of  inde* 

Saidenoe^  was  disputed  between  the  provinces  of  New  Uampsiiire  and 
ewTork. 

t  This,  like  many  other  occurrences  in  the  history  of  early  navigation, 
iHuitratea  an  important  condition  of  physical  geography.    Both  winds 
and  oceen-cnrrents,  within  the  tropics,  have  a  westwardly  directicn, 
and  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  within  low  latitudes  are  hence  im- 
pdled  to  a  course  which  carries  them' towanis  the  western  side  of  that 
ocean.    It  was  thus  that  Cabnil,  in  1600,  fell  in  with  th«  eoaaX  o^^tmsA 
in  tba  coarse  of  an  ontward  roygt  tnm  Portngal,  Touxk^  ^^«  Q«>^  ^1 
Good  H«M  to  lodU    ShJp§  engaged  in  the  Guiii«a  tnA«  ti«(\xksii>^^ 
amde  the  Wmt  JndtM  laknd$  in  the  conne  of  their  homtwax^  No^e^i;^ 
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shortlj  after  became  greatly  extended.  The  proprietary 
government  was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  by  purchase, 
in  1662.  During  the  protectorate,  the  Barbadoes  planters 
remained  ^thfiil  to  the  royal  cause,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender  to  a  parliamentary  force,  tmder  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  in  1652.  The  island  has  ney«r  been 
captured  by  a  force  belonging  to  any  other  nation,  but  has 
remained  permanently  in  English  possession.* 

The  islands  of  St.  Christopher  (in  1 623),  Nevis  (in  1628), 
Antigua  (in  1 632),  and  Montserrat  (1632),  with  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  were  all  colonised  by  the  English  within  a 
period  of  ten  years — the  first  named  while  James  I.  was 
on  the  English  throne,  the  three  others  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  The  plantation  of  these  islands  was  due 
mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  a  merchant 
of  London.  Two  years  after  St.  Christopher  had  been  first 
planted  by  the  English,  some  French  settlers  went  there. 
The  French  and  English  agreed  to  divide  the  island  between 
them.  The  French  settlers  subsequently  expelled  the 
English,  and  maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  a  time. 
The  English  portion  was  restored  in  1668.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  English  were  again  driven  out,  but  in  1690 
the  island  was  captured  by  a  British  force.  At  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  the  former  French  portion  was  restored 
to  that  nation,  but  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  provided 
for  the  cession  of  the  whole  island  to  Britain.  Nevis  has 
followed,  fi>r  the  most  part,  the  fate  of  St.  Christopher. 

Antigua,  first  planted  (by  settlers  firom  St.  Christopher) 
in  1632,  was  in  1663  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Wil- 
loughby.  It  was  attacked  by  ihe  French  in  1667,  and  re- 
mained for  a  &w  months  in  the  hands  of  that  nation,  but  was 
restored  to  England  in  1668,  and  has  since  remained  in 
undisputed  poBsession  of  Britain.    The  neighbouring  island 

*  After  th«  Mtla  of  Bothwvll  Bridgv  (1679)  three  handml  of  the 
uo^NtunMte  Gwftamun  w«t«  ihi^^  oS  \o  l&»aAMA<M^  lad  ^cuhed  on 
the  roxMg9. 
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of  Barbuda  was  colonised  bj  some  settlers  from  St.  Chris- 
topher, in  1628.  Montserrat,  which  had  been  similarlj 
planted,  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1664,  but  restored 
in  1667,  at  the  peace  of  Breda. 

The  Bahama  Islands  were  occupied  by  the  English  at 
about  the  same  period  as  the  islands  above  mentioned. 
New  Providence,  one  of  the  group,  was  colonised  in  1629. 
The  Spaniards,  in  1641,  drove  away  the  English  settlers^ 
but  they  returned  in  1666.  In  1703,  the  English  were 
again  expelled,  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  unitedly,  but 
they  subsequently  regained  possession,  and  remained  mas- 
ters of  this  and  others  of  the  islands  until  1781.  The 
Spaniards  then  took  forcible  possession  of  these  islands, 
which,  however,  were  restored  to  England  in  1783,  and  have 
since  remained  in  the  tmdisturbed  possession  of  Britain. 

Jamaica  (1655). — The  island  of  Jamaica — third  in  size 
amongst  the  West  India  Islands — had  been  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1494,  in  the  course  of  his  second  voyage.* 
Eight  years  later,,  during  the  course  of  his  fourth  and  last 
expedition,  Coliunbus  had  suffered  shipwreck  on  its  shores. 
The  Spaniards  colonised  the  island  in  the  following  year 
(1503),  and  it  remained  a  Spanish  possession  for  the  next 
half  century.  In  1655,  Cromwell  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  (con- 
jointly with  that  despatched,  under  Blake,  lor  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  piracies  committed  by  the  corsairs  of 
Barbary  in  the  Mediterranean),  under  the  conmiand  of  Penn 
and  y  enables — the  former  in  charge  of  the  fleet,  the  latter  of 
the  land-forces  which  it  carried.  The  town  of  San  Domingo^ 
on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  was  the  point  of  attack;  but 
the  expedition  fiuled  in  this,  its  main  purpose,  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  diticreditable  to  its  leaders.  To 
make  amends  for  this  want  of  success,  the  English  com- 
manders sailed  thence  to  Jamaica,  which  fsuxicxidi^x^^  V^ 

•  Coiamlm0  tailed  &om  Spain,  npon  this  oeca^on,  on  %is^\«m\MCC^A^^^ 
jMauOea  wmm  Sat  §eea  in  the  month  of  May  foUHnrine*  sa  l^^w^  ol  ^^ca 
Admtimi aaeml  to  Uieaaatbwmrd  of  Cnbau 
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them,  almost  without  a  blow,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
a  portion  of  the  Britiflh  dominions.* 

Guiana,  under  which  name  was  comprehended,  in  older 
geography,  the  whole  vast  area  stretching  from  the  Orinoco 
Yalley  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Amazon,  was  the 
region  towards  which  the  golden  dreams  of  Raleigh  were 
directed,  during  the  later  portion  of  his  career.  The 
Spaniards  had  early  formed  settlements  within  that  portion 
of  the  territory  through  which  the  Orinoco  has  its  course. 
But  the  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  commonly  known  as 
Guiana  were  the  Dutch,  who  formed  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pomaroon  river,  and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Essequibo,  as  early  as  1580.  From  the  latter  locality  they 
were  driven  away  by  Spaniards  and  hostile  Indians,  but 
continued  to  maintain  themselves  at  some  points  higher  up 
the  stream,  as  well  as  on  the  Pomaroon. 

Adventurers  of  the  English  nation  made  several  attempts 
at  planting  a  colony  in  Guiana  in  1604  and  succeeding 
years,  but  without  success.  These  attempts  were  renewed 
between  1626  and  1630,  in  the  direction  of  the  Surinam 
river,  then  called  the  Ck>mar— that  is,  further  to  the  east- 
ward ;  the  settlers  rebuilding  the  Indian  village  of  Parama- 
ribo, which  had  been  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  the 
natives.  Owing,  however,  in  part  to  hostile  attacks  fix>m 
the  natives,  and  in  part  to  its  imhealthiness,  the  settle- 
ment was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  French  aflerwards 
Bettled  at  Paramaribo,  but  relinquished  it  for  like  reasons, 
proceeding  thence  to  Cayenne,  and  planting  the  settlement 
now  known  as  French  Guiana. 

In  1652,  a  body  of  English  again  arrived  at  Paramaribo, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  settlement  there.  The 
colony  prospered,  and  in  1662  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 

*  The  Protector  did  not  a{)pr«ciate  the  importance  of  the  acquisition 
which  his  officers  had  made :  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  regard  it  as  any 
compensation  for  the  failnre  to  execnte  his  orders  respecting  San  Domingo» 
and  thresr  both  Penn  and  Yenablea  into  the  Tower  on  their  return. 
Admiral  Penn  was  the  fiUher  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  PennB3i- 
rstuMu 
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to  Lord  Willoughby,  at  that  time  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
who  changed  the  name  of  Coma,  bj  which  the  river  was 
known  to  the  Indians,  to  Surreyham,  in  honour  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey.  This  became  converted  into  Surinam.*  The 
crown  afterwards  bought  the  colony  from  Lord  Willoughby's 
heirs,  and  in  1669  exchanged  it  with  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment for  their  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Hudson 
river  (the  present  New  York). 

The  Dutch,  meanwhile,  continued  to  muntain  their  plan- 
tations on  the  Essequibo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cu3nmi 
and  Massaroony  with  that  stream.  In  1613,  this  colony  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  eight  years  later,  when  the 
first  Dutch  West  India  Ck>mpany  was  established,  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  culture  of  the 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice  river  was  conunenced  in 
1626.  Fort  Nassau,  50  miles  up  the  river,  was  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  colony  there ;  near  Fort  Nassau  was  New 
Amsterdam.  The  settlements  on  the  river  Demerara  (in- 
termediate between  the  Berbice  and  the  Essequibo)  were 
a  dependency  on  Essequibo  down  to  1774,  when  Stabroek 
-^-the  present  Greorgetown — ^was  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  united  colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and 
Berbice. 

The  settlements  on  these  rivers  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Dutch  imtU  1781,  when  they  were  captured  by  a 
British  squadron.  They  passed  to  the  French  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  in  1783  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  nation. 
A  British  expedition  despatched  from  Barbadoes  again  took 
possession  of  them  in  1796.  They  remained  subject  to 
British  dominion  until  1802,  when  they  were  again  returned 
to  the  Dutch  nation,  to  be  a  third  time,  and  finally,  brought 
imder  the  government  of  Britain  in  the  following  year. 
Since  1803,  these  portions  of  Guiana,  as  &r  eastward 
as  the  Corentyn  river,  have  remained  imder  the  British 
crown. 

*  A  happj  eooTMiioo,  and  one  of  which  the  euphony  makes  partial 
amcnda  for  the  bad  taite  shown  in  the  sobstittitiou  of  anj  luune,  wlia(.« 
aw  Its  origio,  for  that  in  uative  uMi 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  maritime  trade 
with  the  East  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  route  to  India  by  way  of  tlie  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  had  been  discovered  by  that  nation  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  the  trade  between 
western  Europe  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
eastern  seas  had  since  continued  to  flow  in  that  channel. 
During  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  the 
English  merchants  sought  earnestly  the  means  of  entering 
upon  this  branch  of  trade.  Drake  had  visited  the  East 
Indies  in  the  course  of  his  famous  voyage  of  circumnavi- 
gation (1577-80),  and  had  touched  at  the  Moluccas,  making 
some  stay  at  the  little  island  of  Temate,  and  afterwards 
calling  at  Java.  In  1583,  the  Turkey  Company,  then  re- 
cently established,  despatched  Newbury  and  Fitch  on  an 
overland  journey  to  the  East  (by  way  of  Syria,  Bagdad,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  island  of  Ormuz),  in  order  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  desired  object,  and  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  depots  of  commerce.  These  travellers — or 
rather  one  of  them,  for  Newbury  died  in  India — visited 
Agra,  Bengal,  Pegu,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin,  returning  home  by 
Goa,  Ormuz,  and  Aleppo. 

First  Voyage  to  the  Indies,  1591. — Tliis  overland 
journey  was  soon  followed  by  a  maritime  expedition.  In 
1591,  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  one  of  them  under  the  command 
of  Captain  (ailer wards  Sir  James)  Lancaster,  sailed  from 
England  for  the  East  Indies — the  first  expedition  of  the 
kind  undertaken  by  the  English  nation.  The  ship  which 
Lancaster  commanded  reached  its  destination ;  and,  visiting 
Malacca  and  Ceylon,  obtained  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other 
spices.  On  the  homeward  voyage,  after  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  and  obtaining  some  needful  supplies  at  St. 
Helena,  Lancasb&r  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  West 
ladiea.    He  enoountered  mmoy  sloTm&  m  ^CsaaX  t^qti^  ^mcA 
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waa  uldmately  (after  seyeral  disasters  and  delays)  abandoned, 
with  part  of  his  crew,  on  the  desert  island  of  Mona,  situated 
midway  between  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico.  He  owed  his 
release  thence  to  a  French  vessel,  and  at  length  reached 
home,  after  an  absence  of  about  three  years.  No  other 
profit  than  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of  experience 
was  gained  by  this  voyage,  and  a  second  adventure  of  the 
Eke  kind,  made  by  the  London  merchants  in  1596,  proved 
still  more  unfortunate.  But  a  more  prosperous  era  was 
at  hand. 

Formation  of  East  India  Compant,  1600.  —Upon  the 
last  day  of  the  16th  century  (December  31, 1600),  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Queen  to  a  body  of  merchants,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
of  I«ondon  trading  into  the  East  Indies,**  giving  them  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  trade  to  the  East  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.* 
The  newly-established  Company  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
operations.  Early  in  1601  a  fleet  of  four  ships —  the  largest 
of  600  tons  burden,  and  the  whole  carrying  together  four 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  sailed  from  England,  bound  for 
the  Eastern  seas.  Lancaster  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  John  Davis,  known  as  a  skilful  navigator,  was  its  chief 
pilot.f  Lancaster  visited  Acheen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  Bantam,  in  Java,  and  succeeded  in  opening  conmiercial 
relations  at  both  places,  establishing  a  &ctory  at  each.  He 
captured  a  Portuguese  vessel  which  aflbrded  a  rich  booty, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  England  two  of  his  vessels 
laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  composed  of  pepper,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  various  Indian  goods.  The  length  of  time 
which  the  voyage  had  occupied  (nearly  two  years  and  a 
half),  together  with  subsequent  delays  in  the  disposal  of  its 
produce,  prevented  the  reaping  any  great  profit  firom  the 

« 
*  Tin  Dutch  had  entered  into  the  India  trade  in  1595,  and  were  already 

euryina  it  on  with  great  aoccese.    The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 

Ibnnedml602. 

t  DaTis  had  made  three  vorngei,  in  1585  and  t1i\6  two  voccftoWxi^^^Kc^ 

bk  mudi oitbe  Narth'Wegt  pusMge to Inditu  HUnSoneiacoiaintns^QinX^ 

Is  tb»Mnit  wbieb  ktds  into  Bami'g  Baj. 
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adventure.  Lancaster,  however,  was  knighted  after  his 
return,  in  reward  for  his  services.  In  1604,  another  and 
similar  adventure  was  made  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Middleton,  who  brought  home  three  of  his  four 
vessels,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  East.  Middleton^s 
voyage  occupied  upwards  of  two  years.  Neither  these  adven- 
tures, nor  several  of  those  by  which  they  were  immediately 
succeeded,  yielded  any  considerable  profit  to  the  promoters, 
but  a  single  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  David  Middleton, 
in  1611,  brought  home  so  valuable  a  cargo  of  nutmegs  and 
mace,  as  to  produce  a  dividend  of  above  two  hundred  per 
cent.* 

Meanwhile,  a  new  charter,  extending  the  term  for  which 
their  privileges  had  been  originally  granted  (but  reserving 
to  the  King  a  right  of  dissolution,  upon  three  years'  notice) 
had  been  granted  to  the  Company,  in  1609.  The  first 
ventures  under  the  new  charter  proved  unfortunate,  but 
several  highly  profitable  voyages  were  made  during  the 
years  1610-14.  In  1616,  authority  was  obtained  fi-om 
the  Great  Mogul  for  the  Company  to  establish  &ctories  at 

*  It  was  not  until  the  Uter  half  of  the  17th  centnry  that  the  English 
trade  in  tea  originated.  The  first  mention  of  tea  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean writers  is  made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  visited  China  and 
Japan  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company.began  to  import  tea  into  Europe  early  in  the  17th  century, 
and  the  Dutcn  traders  were  the  chief  medmm  for  the  supply  of  the 
limited  nuantity  required  for  consumption  by  the  nations  of  Europe  during 
the  chier  part  of  that  period.  The  use  of  tea  was  only  just  beginning  to 
be  known  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  In  1664,  the  East 
India  Company  procured,  with  some  diffit  nlty  (and  at  a  cost  of  4U«.  per 
pound),  a  quantity  scarcely  exceeding  a  co'upie  of  pounds,  as  a  rare 
present  to  King  Charles  IT. ;  four  years  later,  they  had  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  60s.  a  pound  for  a  further  quantity,  destined  to  a  similar  use. 
llieir  own  first  importation  was  in  1669,  when  they  received  two  canisters 
from  Bantam,  in  Java.  After  this  date,  their  importations  gradually 
increased.  Their  purchases,  however,  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  mada 
at  Bocond-hand  in  Madras  and  Surat,  they  having  only  once  gone  for  it 
«  direct  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  in  China,  until,  in  1678,  they  brought  home 
4,178  pounds  —  a  quantity  which  glutted  the  market  for  some  years. 
It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  after  the  Reyolntion  that  the  use  of  a  beverage 
now  held  aa  indispensable  bv  all  rlaiwew  began  to  grow  general  in 
EngUmd.  At  the  present  time,  the  annual  importation  of  tea  into 
Btiuin  exceedi  70,000,000  pounds,  and  th«  car^o  of  a  single  ahig  aome- 
t/mes  exceeds  a  iJiauaaad  tons,  or  apwaidi  vi  %sm^i^^is^ 
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Smat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaj,  and  Gogo — all  oo  the  western 
eide  of  India,  with  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
merchandise  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty.  Two  years  later,  like 
privil^es  were  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  a 
&ctory  was  established  at  Firando. 

It  had  already,  ere  this,  become  necessary  for  the  Eng- 
lish traders  to  adopt  measures  of  protection  against  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  both  of  which  nations  looked  on 
them  with  jealousy,  as  intruders  on  a  branch  of  traffic  which 
they  wotdd  gladly  have  secured  to  themselves.  A  service 
which  the  commander  of  an  English  expedition  was  enabled 
in  1614  to  render  the  Mogul,  in  repelling  an  attack  made 
by  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  that  sovereign  was  then  on 
terms  of  hostility,  tended  materially  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  English  traders.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  residing  during 
the  years  1615-19  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  as  agent  or 
ambassador  for  the  East  India  Company,  obtained  several 
important  privileges  for  his  countrjrmen.  The  Company,  by 
this  time,  possessed  factories  at  numerous  places  in  the  East, 
amongst  them  Surat,  Agra,  Ajmere,  and  Burhampore,  in 
the  Mogul's  own  dominions ;  at  Masulipatam  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  at  Calicut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Indian  peninsula ;  at  Acheen  and  other  places,  in  Sumatra ; 
at  Bantam,  Jacatra  (now  Batavia*)  and  Japara,  in  Java ;  at 
Benjannasain,  on  the  island  of  Borneo;  Patau,  in  Malacca ; 
at  Banda,  in  the  islands  of  that  name;  Macassar,  in 
Celebes ;  al  Siam ;  and  at  Firando,f  in  Japan. 

The  disputes  between  the  EngHah  and  Dutch  traders  in 
the  eastern  seas  continued,  and  the  home  governments  of 
the  respective  nations  made  fruitless  endeavours  to  compose 
their  differences.  The  Dutch  traders  sought  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  and  especially  of  the  supply  of 
nutmegs  and  doves,  which  were  derived  exclusively  frx)m 
iJie  Banda  Islands.      In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 

*  Bstavia  reoeivsd  iu  mime  from  tbt  Datch,  in  1G19. 
t  11m  iilMtfa^jnEraAdo/iMafl' the  N.W.  coast  o(liLiuH&^  ^« 

Jbugtra§mbta  of  th^  J^aaeae  group. 
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London,  in  virtue  of  which  the  English  and  Dutch  were  to 
share  in  certain  definite  proportions  in  the  trade  of  Java 
and  the  Moluccas ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  governor  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  forcibly  expelled  the  English  firom  the 
islands  of  Lantore  and  Pulo  Roon  (two  of  those  which 
compose  the  Banda  group),  and  the  massacre  of  a  few 
English  resident  on  Amboyna,  in  1623,  under  circiimstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  English 
nation  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  the  Dutch  which  was 
of  lengthened  continuance.  The  hostilities  between  the  rival 
traders  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  English 
Company.  In  1622,  the  English,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Portuguese 
from  the  island  of  Ormuz,*  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  had  obtained,  in  reward  for  their  services,  some 
considerable  privileges  in  that  direction.  Factories  were 
established  at  Gombroon,  and  also  at  Bussorah,  or  Basra. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  L  the  afikirs  of  the 
company  were  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  1641,  while  their  trade  was  thus  languishing,  the 
English  Company  obtained  one  of  their  most  important 
possessions — r  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where 
they  shortly  built  Fort  St.  George.  In  1654,  this  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  Presidency  —  the  first  in  order  of  date  of  the 
English  Presidencies  in  India.  The  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Company  were  virtually  disregarded  during  several 
years  of  Cromwell's  administration,  and  private  adventurers, 
imhindered,  chartered  ships  to  the  eastern  seas ;  but  the 
trade  still  languished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  grant,  in  1657, 

*  While  in  the  hands  of  the  Portngneee,  Onnos  had  been  the  emporium 
for  the  wealth  of  India.  Ito  condiUon  at  this  period  is  referred  to  by 
Milton  iParadUe  Logt,  book  ii.) 

**  High  on  a  throne  of  roiral  itate,  which  far 
Oatahone  the  wealth  of  Oimnz  or  of  Ind.** 

William  Baffin,  the  oelebrated  English  pilot,  and  discoverer  of  the  bay 
wMcb  bean  bis  name,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormax.    The  island 
Is  now  M  bumn  rock,  and  the  nte  formsiVy  QQc>iv^«d  by  the  town  which 
Jt  contained  exhibits  merely  a  matt  of  icaXWnAix^aJmft. 
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of  a  new  charter  to  the  Companj  that  it  began  really  to 
flourish.  The  Companj  relinquished  their  inland  establish- 
ments (at  Agra  and  elsewhere),  and  also  those  at  Mocha, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Bussorah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gul£  In  1658,  the  Victories  on  the  western  side  of  India 
were  aU  made  subordinate  to  Surat,  and  those  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  placed  under 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  had  been  frequented  as 
a  place  of  call  by  homeward-boimd  ships  since  its  discovery 
by  Juan  deNoTa,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1504,  and  which 
bad  been  made  the  seat  of  a  temporary  Dutch  settlement, 
was  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1651.  The  Dutch  afterwards  retook  it,  but  in  1672  it  was 
Trained  by  the  English,  and  was  finally  granted  to  the 
Company  by  charter  in  the  succeeding  year. 

BoHBAT,  1668.  —  The  island  of  Bombay  (together  with 
the  fortress  of  Tangier,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco)  had  been 
ceded  to  Charles  11.  in  1662,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his 
Portoguese  bride,  Catherine  of  Braganza.  But  the  local 
authorities  evaded  the  transfer,  and  Bombay  was  not  actually 
taken  into  English  possession  imtil  1668,  when  Charles 
granted  it  to  the  East  Indian  Company,  on  payment  of  a 
small  annual  rental.  The  Portuguese,  who  for  some  time 
retained  possessicm  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Salsette  and 
Karanja,  annoyed  the  English  settlers  on  Bombay  by  fire- 
quent  acts  of  hostility.  But  the  trade  of  Bombay  continued 
to  increase,  notwithstanding,  and  in  1687  it  was  raised  by 
the  Company  to  the  rank  c^  a  B^ncy,  and  made  supreme 
OTer  all  their  establishmoitft  in  India. 
• 

Benoal,  which  ultimately  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Company's  power  in  India,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
head  Preadency,  was  that  in  which  the  EngU^  tnA&x% 
latest  dcqtdred  a  settlement.     Some  commeTci^Bi  '^tvti\%^^ 
m  ihaipravinoe  were  fnrt  obtained  \>j  the  Eag^iii  fe^\«» 

Q  2 
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in  1652,  through  the  influence  of  some  surgeons  belonging 
to  the  English  nation,  who  had  rendered  important  services, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul. 
In  1676,  the  English  established  a  ^ctorj  at  the  to¥m  of 
Hooghlj  (on  the  river  of  that  name),  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Portuguese  above  a  century  and  a  quarter 
previously,  and  of  which  that  people  had  been  the  possessors 
during  nearly  a  himdred  years.  Hooghly  was  the  first 
place  in  which  the  English  acquired  a  footing  in  this  part 
of  India;  In  1687,  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  officers 
of  Aurungzebe,  the  Mogul  emperor,  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  settlement  for  a  brief  period,  of  only  a 
few  months  duration.  The  English  retained  subsequent 
possession  of  the  town  .until  1756,  when,  together  with 
Calcutta  and  the  Company^s  other  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince, it  was  captured  by  Suraja  Dowlah,  the  soubahdar 
of  Bengal.*  Clive  recaptiu*ed  both  Calcutta  and  Hooghly 
early  in  the  following  year. 

"Die  site  of  Calcutta — then  including  several  native 
villages,  one  of  which  bore  the  name  of  KaUighattee  (whence 
the  word  Calcutta  is  derived) — was  granted  to  the  English 
traders  in  1698,  in  return  for  a  present  made  to  the  Mogul 
sovereign.  A  &ctory  had  already  been  established,  eight 
years  previously,  at  the  village  of  Chuttanuttee,  immediately 
adjacent  to  Kidlighattee,  and  comprehended,  like  it,  within 
this  wide-spread  circuit  of  the  modem  city.f  The  Company 
proceeded  to  fortify  their  new  settlements,  and  erected  Fort 
William,  on  the  Idl  bank  of  the  Hooghly — the  name  being 
given  in  compliment  to  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England. 
The  settlements  in  Bengal  were  subordinate  to  Madras  until 
1707,  when  Calcutta  was  made  the  seat  of  a  separate 
Presidency.     It  was  not  endowed  with  superior  i^uik  over 

*  ThU  was  the  era  of  the  <*  Black  Hole  **  trasedj.  Hooghly  had  been 
taken  from  the  Porti^eie  by  the  fbtoea  of  Shah  Jehan,  after  an  ob- 
atinate  reaiatance,  in  l6iB2.  It  thence  became  the  royal  port  of  Bengal. 


T  ilia aaia  tnat  tne attenuon  or  Mr.  yoo  unamocic,  toe  agent  or  tne 
CompMay,  had  been  drawn  to  the  apot  from  the  welcome  shade  which  a 
J**Ve  tne  hmd  aflbrded  to  himself  and^  ^ixv^««a  xSmsj  tA^oumed  there 
iv'i' «  ir2iif«  on  (iMtr  waj  down  ths  liw. 
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the  Other  PreaideDcies  until  1773,  when  Warren  Hastings 
was  appointed  the  first  goyemor-general  of  India.  From 
that  time  downwards,  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay have  been  subordinate  to  Bengal. 

It  had  been  as  traders  only  that  the  Englisb  first  went  to  the 
East,  and  their  sole  ambition  had  been  to  acquire  the  right  of  es- 
tablishing  factories  in  certain  localitiefl,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  commerce.  No  vision  of  political  power,  however  humble  — 
stiU  less  any  dream  of  sovereignty  over  the  splendid  empire  then 
in  existence,  and  since  become  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions — 
daxded  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  "English  Company  of 
xnerefaants  trading  to  the  Eastern  Seas.*'  India  was  then  a  great 
and  (at  least  to  external  appearance)  a  powerful  empire,  under 
the  sovereign  rule  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  held  his  court  at 
BelhL  When  the  English  Company  was  first  established  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  of  India  was  Akbiur,  who  died  in  1605,  and  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  Jehanghir,  who  reigned  till  1627.  The  latter  monarch 
was  succeeded  by  Shah  Jehan,  whose  prosperous  reign  terminated  in 
1666.  Aurungzebe,  the  successor  of  Shah  Jehan,  reigned  with  glory 
tmtil  his  death,  in  1707. 

The  authority  of  the  Indian  sovereigns,  however,  was  comparatively 
weak  in  those  provinces  which  were  distant  from  the  central  seat  of 
power.  The  vastness  of  the  empire  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  it. 
The  various  extensive  provinces  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
ruled  by  viceroys  (under  the  various  titles  of  Soubahdar,  Nizam, 
Nabob,*  or  Vizier),  and  these  delegates  were  often  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  authority.  The  vices  of  despotism,  accom- 
panied by  effeminate  indulgence  in  the  worst  excesses,  were  multiplied 
in  &  thousand  forms  throughout  the  empire.  Even  during  the 
xeign  of  Aurungzebe,  seemingly  so  prosperous,  decay  had  already 
made  considerable  progress,  and  after  his  death  it  proceeded  at  a 
speedier  rate. 

The  employment  of  military  force  was  in  the  first  instance  forced 
iq>on  the  English  traders  in  India  by  the  necessities  of  self-pro- 
tection. A  few  soldiers,  engaged  as  a  garrison  for  each  of  their  prin- 
cipal &ctories,  long  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  Company  in  this 
regard.  It  was  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  drew  to- 
wards its  dose,  that  the  English  East  India  Company  was  anything 
xnore  than  a  trading  corporation.  "  Its  territory  consisted  of  a  few 
■qaare  miles,  for  which  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  ^veTtcisi<€Si\&. 

*  Pioperff  JfawttA    Tht  term  nabob  became  auYmeqxiAiiVX^  v^^\«\  \.q 
Jkag^JndiMnimidnUBin  the  £ast^  who  had  becomt  posauMil ^t  N?«tX>Xv. 
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Its  troops  were  scarcelj  nmnerous  enough  to  man  the  batteries  of 
three  or  four  ill-oonstracted  forts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  warehouses."  *  The  jealousies  of  a  rival  nation — 
the  French  —  hastened  the  position  of  hostilitj  which  the  English 
were  ultimately  driven  to  assume.  The  French  had  first  opened  a 
trade  with  India  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  Pondi- 
cherry  had  been  established  as  a  French  settlement  in  1687.  The 
contest  between  the  French  and  English  for  power  in  India  com- 
menced about  sixty  years  later,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  the  two  countries,  in  1746,  a  Firench  fleet  sailed  from 
Mauritius  for  the  capture  of  Madras.  The  province  of  the  Camatic 
thus  became  the  theatre  of  the  first  great  straggle  for  British  power 
in  the  East^  and  it  was  there  that  the  genius  of  Olive — ^then  holding 
the  place  of  a  writer  in  the  Company's  fietctoiy  at  Fort  St  David,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  —  was  first  displayed.  Olive's  earliest 
exploits  were  the  capture,  and  subsequent  defence,  of  Aroot  (1751). 
Bengal  shortly  became  the  theatre  of  active  warfare.  The  nabob  of 
that  province  had  dispossessed  the  English  of  Hooghly  and  Oalcutta» 
and  committed  to  the  "  Black  Hole  "  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  This  was  in  1756.  The  battle  of  Plassey, 
fought  by  Olive  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (June  20, 
1757),  was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  British 
power  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India. 


*  Macaolay :  Essay  on  Lord  dive. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BATTLE-FIELDS  OP  THE  CIVIL  WAR  (1642 — 1651). 


The  period  of  English  lustory  which  comprehends  the 
years  1642 — 1651  is  one  that  requires  the  Map  to  be  con- 
stantly spread  before  the  student,  if  he  would  follow 
correctly  the  narratiye  of  events.  The  contest  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  —  the  most  important  and 
memorable  struggle  which  belongs  to  the  annals  of  England 
.—  found  its  final  issue  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  nearly  every 
part  of  the  island  became,  in  the  course  of  the  great  civil 
war,  the  scene  of  active  conflict,  either  on  the  open  field  of 
battle,  or  in  connection  with  the  numerous  towns  and 
fortified  strongholds  which  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  a 
besieger. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  important  battles  and 
skirmishes  in  the  open  field  which  belong  to  the  period  now 
under  consideration :  -* 


Edge  Hm        .  1642,  Oct.  23 
Brentford        .       „     Not.  12 
Tadeaster        .       „     Dec 

Bradock  Down  1643,  Jan. 


Hopton  Heath 
Chnuitluun        • 
Stratton  •        • 
Wakefield 
Chalgrore        • 
Athlon  Moor 
Lansdown 
Bonndwa J  Down 
Oainsboivi^^ . 
Ifewbtujr  (Itt)     ^ 


» 

»» 
it 
» 

»» 
If 

n 


March 
May  13 
May  16 
May  21 
June  18 
June  30 
July  6 
July  13 
July  31 
Sept.  20 


Winceby  (Horn- 
castle)        .  1643, 
Alton    .        •     „ 
Nantwich      •  1644, 
Alresford      •     „ 
Selby    .        .      „ 
Cropredy  Bridge  „ 
Maraton  Moor    „ 
Newbury  (2nd)  „ 
Islip  Bndge  .  1645, 
Naaeby . 
Langport 

fiowton  Heath   ,» 
Sherbum 


ft 
It 


»« 


Oct  11 
Dec  1 
Jan.  26 
March  29 
April  11 
June  29 
July  a 
Oct  27 
April  24 
June  14 
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Torrington    .  1646,  Feb.  19 


Stow 


t» 


March  22 


St.  Fagans    .  1648,  May  8 
Maidstone     .     ,.     June  1 


11 


Kingston       .  1648,  July  6 
Preston,        .      „     Aug.  17 


Dnnbar  .  1650,  Sept  3 

Worcester     .  1651,  Sept.  3 


In  the  brief  notices  which  follow,  the  chronological 
sequence  is  in  a  few  instances  departed  from,  in  order 
to  make  some  approach  to  harmony  in  the  topographical 
arrangement,  and  thereby  avoid  the  inconvenience  involved 
in  the  rapid  transition  ^m  one  part  of  the  Map  to 
another. 


Edgehill — The  Edge  Hills,  which  give  their  name  to 
the  first  conflict  of  any  importance  that  belongs  to  this  un- 
happy period,  are  a  rising  ground  situated  on  the  border 
line  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Warwick,  lying 
along  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  latter.*  The  range  of 
high  ground  of  which  they  form  part  exhibits  a  gentle  and 
imdulating  slope,  rising  with  gradual  ascent  above  the 
valley  of  die  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  forming  a  watershed 
between  the  affluents  of  that  river  and  the  streams  that  flow 
in  an  eastwardly  direction  towards  the  basin  of  the  Cherwell. 
Their  extreme  elevation  above  the  sea  is  less  than  nine 
hundred  feet.  The  plain  at  their  western  base  bore  formerly 
fhe  name  of  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse:  it  was  here  that 
the  battle  was  chiefly  fought. 

The  King  had  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  on  August  25, 
and,  after  some  delay,  had  marched  westward  towards  Stafford  and 
Shrewsbury.  Leaving  the  latter  place  on  October  20,  he  began  to 
advance  towards  the  metropolis.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Parliament  (stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northampton  at  the  time  that  the  royal  standard  was  first 
raised),  after  securing  the  towns  of  Coventry  and  Warwick,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  he  remained  in- 
active for  three  weeks.  When  the  King  began  to  more  from  Shrews- 
bury, he  was  in  advance  of  Essex's  army,  which  however  followed 
closely  on  his  rear,  and  on  the  evening  of  October  22,  as  the 
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BoyiliBtB  halted  at  Edgehill,  the  Parliamentaiy  anny  entered  the 
little  town  of  Kineton,  in  Warwicluhire,  only  three  miles  distant 
On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  October  23)  the  battle  was  fought^ 
the  contest  oommtecing  about  2  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  P&rliamentaiy  army  occupied  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  then  known  as  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  The  BoyaUsts  oc- 
cupied the  rising  ground  above.  The  King  was  on  the  field  in 
person.  The  conflict  was  indecisiye  in  result,  but  the  Parliament* 
arians  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Royalists 
rested  during  the  ensuing  night  on  the  high  grounds  aboTe,  but 
commenced  a  rapid  retreat  on  the  following  morning. 

Brentford,  MroDLESEX. —  A  skirmiah  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brentford  occurred  during  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations for  an  accommodation  between  the  opposing  parties, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 

Brentford,  a  well-known  market  town,  is  situated  on  the 

north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  on  the  line  of  the  great 

western  road  from  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  point  where 

the  little  stream  of  the  Brent  joins  the  Thames.     It  is  from 

its  position  in  reference  to  the  former  stream  that  the  name 

of  the  town,  which  is  of  early  origin,  is  derived.*    Acton 

is  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of 

Brentford. 

While  the  King  himself,  after  the  fight  at  Edgehill,  made  a  brief 
stay  at  Oxford,  his  army,  under  Prince  Rupert,  advanced  towards 
London.  The  citizens,  alarmed  at  his  near  approach,  dug  trenches 
and  threw  up  ramparts  round  the  metropolis.  The  Parliamentary 
leader,  Essex,  at  length  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
and  quartered  his  army  about  Acton.  While  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  were  going  on,  an  advanced  detachment 
of  the  Royal  army,  headed  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  followed  by  the 
main  body  of  the  Royal  forces,  under  the  King  in  person,  attacked  un* 
expeetedly,  and  under  cover  of  a  dense  November  fbg,  a  detachment 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces  stationed  at  Brentford.  The  troops  of 
the  Parliament — a  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  HoUis — made 
so  stout  a  resistance  as  to  give  time  for  other  detachments  of  their 

*  Then  was,  however,  abridge  over  the  Brent  as  eariy  aa  the  t^ii^s^ 
of  Edward  1,  who  granted  a  tolTfbr  its  support    A  \Mtt\e  waa  to^o^X  iX 
Bientferd  hi  1016,  when  the  Dutea  were  denated  with  great  Aa^^jbLVtt  V} 
MdmaadJimuidet^  who  bad  panned  them  thither  ftaaLaoAoa. 
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army  (under  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke)  to  come  to  their  aid,  and 
completely  barred  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Eling's  army, 
which  then  gaye  np  the  attack.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember  12.  All  that  night  and  the  next  day,  bands  of  Londoners 
poured  out  towards  Brentford,  and  by  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
14th  the  Parliamentary  Oeneral  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  24,000  men,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  Tumham  Careen. 
A  battle  between  the  opposing  armies  was  imminent,  but  the 
opinions  of  Hampden  and  others  who  urged  the  attack  of  the 
Royalist  forces  were  over-ruled,  and  the  King  was  allowed  to  retreat 
across  the  Thames,  to  Elingston,  in  Surrey.  The  winter  prevented 
any  renewal  of  active  operations  for  a  season. 


Bradock  Dowk.  — An  engagement  which  took  place  upon 
Bradock  Down,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard,  Corn- 
wall, about  the  middle  of  January,  1643,  was  the  earliest 
in  date  of  numerous  contests  in  the  west  of  England 
during  the  civil  war.  Bradock  (or  Broad  Oak)  Down 
is  about  five  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Liskeard.  It  belongs  to 
the  extensive  tract  of  elevated  down  and  moorland  which 
stretches  through  the  length  of  Ck)mwall,  and  fills  up  the 
whole  interior  of  the  county. 

When  the  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the  train- 
bands of  Cornwall,  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  had  rendered  important  service  to  the  Royal  cause,  in  the  dis- 
persion of  riotous  assemblages  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  their  conditions  of  service  forbade  the  pursuit  of  their 
advantage  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  county,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament  possessed  great  strength  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Devon.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  others  of  the  Cornish 
gentry  thereupon  raised  a  considerable  force  of  horse  and  foot  at 
their  own  expense,  and  commissions  fior  the  employment  of  these 
troops  were  granted  by  the  King. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  was  by  these  means  secured  to  the  Royal 
cause,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1642-3  the 
Comishmen  made  incursions  into  the  a^acent  county,  even  to  the 
walls  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter  —  both  of  which  places  were  held  for 
the  Parliament.  In  January  1643,  a  body  of  Parliamentary  forces, 
gathered  in  the  western  oountiefe,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
JButhen  (a  Scotchman),  advanced  into  Cornwall,  crossing  the  Tamar 
fy'M  bridge  thrown  oret  the  met  nx  im\£A  «Xicr«^  €i«3L\as3x,   The 
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Boyalista  were  by  this  sndden  inrasion  compelled  to  retire  to 
Bodmin,  while  the  Parliamentary  leader  adranoed  as  far  as  LU- 
keard,  within  seven  miles  of  that  place.  Both  parties  were  desirous 
of  a  speedy  encounter  in  the  open  field.  Ruthen  chose  his  ground 
upon  the  east  side  of  Bradock  Down.  The  Boyalist  forces,  under 
Sir  Kalph  Hopton,  after  a  brief  contest,  beat  their  opponents  off  the 
ground,  and  put  them  to  a  complete  rout,  pursuing  them  as  &r  as 
Soltaah.* 


Stratton.  —  This  locality,  like  that  last  mentioned, 
belongs  to  the  south- western  comer  of  England.  Stratton 
is  a  small  market  town  in  the  extreme  north  of  Cornwall, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  three  miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tamar — there  a  stream  of  slender 
proportions. 

In  the  west,  as  elsewhere,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  occurred 
while  the  abortive  proposals  for  accommodation  were  passing  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament,  in  the  spring  of  1643.  But  the 
partisans  of  either  side  remained  in  arms  after  the  encounter  near 
liskeard,  and  as  the  winter  drew  towards  its  close  several  trifling 
skirmishes,  attended  with  varying  results,  took  place  in  Cornwall, 
diiefly  along  or  near  the  Devonshire  border. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Stamford  marched  into 
Cornwall,  by  the  north  part,  with  a  body  of  1,400  horse  snd  dra- 
goons, and  5,400  foot,  bringing  with  him  a  train  of  ordnance,  and  a 
plentifhl  supply  of  victual  and  ammunition.  The  King's  forces, 
fewer  in  number,  and  insufficiently  supplied  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  were  quartered  at  Launceston.  The  Earl's  fol- 
lowers chose  for  their  place  of  encampment  the  flat  ground  forming 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  steep  ascents  on  every  side,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stratton  —  "  the  only  part  of  Cornwall  (says  Clarendon) 
eminently  disaffected  to  the  Kbig's  service."  Thence  they  sent 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  their  horse  and  dragoons  to  Bodmin,  with 
a  view  to  surprise  the  high  sheriff  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
eoonty,  and.  so  prevent  any  accession  of  strength  to  the  Royalist 
forces  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  proceeding  proved  fatal  to 
their  own  cause.  The  Royalist  leaders  determined  on  the  bold 
measure  of  assaulting  the  Parliamentary  camp,  in  the  absence  of 
Hm  horse,  and  in  doing  so  gained  a  brilliant  succe88.t 

^.  OBnadoa:  History  of  the  JSabellion,  book  tI 

f  Tbtcoatett  b^an  mboat  5  in  the  morning  (May  IftV  \\i%  «Mii\\xk^ 
mmimviagttoodm  tlieir  Mrmt  tU  the  pncecUng  ni^u    IVi^'BUa^^fiflW^ 
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Laksdown,  near  Bath Lansdown  lies  immediately  nortli 

of  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Somerset- 
fihire.  It  forms  the  southward  termination  of  the  oolitic 
range  of  the  Ck)tswold  hills,  which  stretch  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Seyem  valley,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
coimty  of  Gloucester,  finally  sinking,  with  a  rapid  slope, 
towards  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  immediately 
below  Bath.*  The  sur&ce  of  Lansdown,  like  that  of  the 
Cotswold  range  throughout,  forms  a  kind  of  imdulating  pla- 
teau-region, intersected  by  depressions  or  valleys.  Its 
highest  point  is  813  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
on  this  tract  of  upland  that  a  prolonged  engagement,  at- 
tended with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side,  took  place 
between  the  contending  armies  of  the  Eling  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  July  5th,  1643. 

Sir  WilliAm  Waller,  then  the  £iToarite  General  of  the  Parliament* 
was  stationed  at  Bath  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1643. 
The  broken  remaina  of  the  Parliamentary  troope  defeated  at  Strat- 
ton,  with  rariona  bands  nuaed  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  had  joined  their  numbers  to  the  body  of  forces  which  he 
commanded  —  not,  howeyer,  without  the  occurrence  of  several  sharp 
skirmishes  as  they  advanced,  through  the  last-named  county,  to* 

chaived  in  four  diviaionfl,  up  the  respective  sides  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  Parliamentarians  were  stationed,  a  body  of  reserve  being  posted  near 
at  hand.  **  In  this  manner  (says  Clarendon)  the  fleht  began ;  the  Kin^^'s 
forces  pressing,  with  their  utmost  vigour,  those  four  ways  up  the  hill, 
and  the  enemy's  as  obstinately  defending  tbdr  ground!**  The  contest 
continued,  with  very  doubtful  success,  till  about  8  in  the  afternoon, 
when  word  was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  assailing  force  that 
their  ammnniUon  was  almost  consumed.  Concealing  the  knowledge  of 
this  firom  their  followers,  the  Royalist  officers  determined  to  advance, 
sword  in  hand,  without  any  further  expenditure  of  ammunition  until  thev 
should  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thus  be  on  a  level  with 
the  enemy.  Seconded  bravely  by  their  m«i»  they  continaed  to  force 
their  way  upward,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  foe, 
whose  leader  (Migor-Qeneral  Chudleigh)  was  taken  prisoner,  and  at 
length  the  four  columns  of  the  assailing  party  met  upon  one  gronnd  near 
the  top  of  the  hilL  There  they  became  masters  of  some  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  by  means  of  which  the  victory  was  made  complete,  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  dispersing  in  all  directions.  Above  three  hundred  of  the 
Parliamentanans  fell  in  tae  struggle,  and  seventeen  hundred  were  made 
piiaontn.  The  loss  of  the  RoyaOsU  was  inconsiderable.  The  victors 
n§ted  tiuLt  night  and  the  next  day  eft  Stratton.— aarouiim,  book  vii. 
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ynx6a  Bath,  closely  followed  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  King's 
forces,  under  Prince  Maurice,  the  Earl  of  Caemarron,  and  other 
noted  leaders.  The  BoyaHst  forces,  after  resting  several  days  at 
Wells,  adranced  to  Frome,  and  thence  to  Bradford,  within  four 
miles  of  Waller's  qnarters  at  Bath.  Seyeral  skirmishes  ensued,  with 
Tarioos  successes,  and  almost  equal  losses  on  either  side.  But  the 
Boyalists  desired  to  bring  about  a  general  action,  since  they  ex- 
perienced the  difftculty  of  maintaining  themselyes  in  a  country  dis- 
affected to  their  cause,  while  the  army  of  Waller  had  the  adyantage 
of  being  quartered  in  a  good  city,  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
▼isions.  After  some  firuitless  efforts  to  draw  the  enemy  away  from 
bis  advantage  of  ground,  they  at  length  adyanoed,  with  their  whole 
force,  to  Marshfield,  a  small  town  lying  fiye  miles  distant  from 
Bath,  to  the  north-eastward,  as  though  their  intention  had  been  to 
march  towards  Oxford,  where  the  King  then  was,  and  so  unite  their 
forces  to  his.  As  they  anticipated,  the  Parliamentary  General  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  hinder  this  junction :  leaving  Bath 
in  his  rear,  Waller  drew  out  his  whole  army  to  Lansdown,  and  en- 
gaged the  BoyaHst  forces. 

The  Parliamentary  leader  possessed  himself  of  Lansdown  Hill  on 
the  morning  of  July  5,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  raised  breast- 
woriu  there,  planting  them  with  cannon.  His  followers  had  therefore 
the  advantage  of  ground,  his  horse  and  dragoons  charging  down  the 
hill,  upon  the  Royalist  forces.  The  latter  behaved  gallantly,  and 
regained  the  ground  from  which  the  first  charge  had  driven 
UieuL  The  action  lasted,  with  various  alternations  of  fortune, 
the  whole  day,  but  at  its  dose  the  HoyaUsts  had  driven  their 
enemy  i^m  his  ground,  and  their  whole  remaining  body,  horse, 
foot,  and  cannon,  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  the  opposing 
forces  retired  in  good  order  from  the  field,  and  during  the  night 
fbund  a  safe  shelter  in  the  city  of  Bath.* 


BouNDWAT  Down.  —  The  engagement  wliicb  took  place 
upon  Bonndway  Down,  eight  days  afler  the  action  of  Lans- 
down, was  a  sequel  to  that  contest.  In  it,  a  brilliant  and 
decisiye  success  was  achieved  by  the  Boyalist  arms.  Bound- 
waj  Down  is  an  eminence  near  the  town  of  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire.     The  town  itself  stands  upon  somewhat  elevated 

*  Clarendon,  book  vii    The  numbers  who  had  Mlcm^^iRC^  iSmi^\>  ^n^oiiL 
upon  either  sideu    Of  the  KiDg'§  horse,  out  of  two  l^iouMAJdi  ^«X^«c^ 
vpoa  it€  deU  In  tbe  monuDg,  not  above  six  buiidz«^  w«s%  tX  >i2^  ^^»M^  ^ 
it0  dtgrtdta  upon  the  hUl-top, 
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ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  neaxly  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  watershed  between  the  respective  basins  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Bristol  Avons.  It  is  overlooked,  however,  by 
higher  elevations  on  every  side  but  the  east.  Koundway 
Down,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  neighbouring 
lieights,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town, 
in  the  direction  of  north  by  east. 

After  the  action  of  Lansdown,  the  Boyahst  troops  had  determined 
to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  set  out  on  their  march  thither,  by 
the  road  from  Harshfield,  through  Chippenham.  The  Parliamentary 
Creneral,  with  his  forces  recruited  fr^m  the  ac^acent  district,  marched 
from  Bath  in  the  same  direction,  and  came  up  with  them  at  or  near 
Chippenham,  where  the  Royalist  commanders  offered  to  give  him 
battle.  But  Waller  disliked  the  ground,  as  not  being  well  suited 
for  the  action  of  his  horse.  The  Royahsts  thereupon  advanced 
along  the  road  towards  Devizes,  into  which  place  (with  some 
skirmishing  on  the  way  between  their  own  rear  and  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy)  they  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves.  The 
force  of  Waller,  considerably  augmented  from  the  surrounding 
district,  on  every  side  completely  hemmed  in  the  Royalists,  and 
the  Parliamentary  General  seems  to  hare  made  sure  of  their  speedy 
surrender. 

But  the  Royalist  leaders  adopted  a  bold  measure.  The  Marquis 
of  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice,  leaving  their  in&ntry  in  the  town, 
but  accompanied  by  all  their  horse,  succeeded,  under  cover  of  night, 
in  passing  beyond  reach  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  rode  to 
Oxford,  which  was  little  more  than  forty  miles  o£^  and  where 
the  King  then  lay.  Meanwhile  Waller  drew  his  forces  closely  round 
Devizes,  which  was  open,  without  any  fortification  or  defence,  and 
barred  every  avenue  from  it  Then,  planting  a  battery  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  he  poured  in  shot,  but  was  repulsed  in  every  effort  which 
he  made  to  enter  it.  The  valour  of  the  besieged  Royalists  prolonged 
the  defence  of  the  place,  and  gave  time  for  the  movements  of  their 
leaders.  Directly  the  Marquis  and  Plinoe  Maurice  had  reached 
Oxford,  it  was  determined  to  despatch  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  under  Lord  Wilmot,  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  town. 
This  was  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday 
about  noon  Wilmot  appeared,  with  his  horse,  upon  the  plain  within 
two  miles  of  Devizes.  Prince  Maurice  had  returned  with  him,  but 
only  as  a  volunteer,  leaving  the  sole  command  to  Wilmot  The 
Parliamentary  Oeneral,  on  finding  this  fresh  enemy  close  at  hand, 
drew  out  his   forces   upon  Roundway  Down,  which  lay  between 
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the    town  and  the  troops  under  Wilmot,  and   there  the  battle 
took  place.* 


GHALGEOVE.-^The  akirmiah  upon  Chalgrove  field  pre- 
ceded bj  a  few  weeks  the  battles  of  Lansdown  and  Round  way 
Down.'f  It  was  at  Chalgrove  that  John  Hampden  received 
his  death- wound.  This  circumstance  alone  gives  importance 
to  the  skirmish  which  occurred  there,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  18th  of  June,  1643.  The  spot  where  Hampden 
ahed  his  life-blood  in  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom 
should  be  classic  ground  to  Englishmen  of  the  latest  gene- 
ration. 

Chalgrove  is  a  village  in  Oxfordshire,  l3ring  nearly  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  in  a  direction  of  south- 
east. The  road  thither  £^m  Oxford  crosses  the  river  Thame 
at  Chiselhampton.  Between  three  and  four  miles  beyond 
Chalgrove,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  little  town  of 
Watlington,  lying  close  to  the  western  foot  of  the  Chiltem 
•Hills.  The  town  of  Thame,  on  the  immediate  border  of  the 
coun^  (and  divided  from  Buckinghamshire  by  the  stream 
of  the  Thame,  afler  that  river  has  watered  the  fertile  vale 
of  Aylesbury),  is  distant  a  little  more  thxm  seven  miles 
in  the  direction  of  N.£.  from  Chalgrove,  and  nine  miles 
from  the  village  of  Chiselhampton,  on  the  Thame.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  note  these  localities  carefully  on  the  Map,  in 
Older  to  understand  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  en- 
counter at  Chalgrove  took  place. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1643,  the  King  was  stationed  at  Oxford. 
The  head-quartern  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Eeeex,  were  at  Thame.  Prince  Bupert,  receiving  intelligence  from 
Colonel  Urrey,  a  deserter  firom  the  Parliamentary  side,  that  two 

*  Waller  was  confident  of  victory,  and  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  over- 
weening assurance.  His  horse,  though  bravely  led  and  fighting  braveh', 
were  broken  in  the  first  charge.  The  foot  stood  firm  for  a  time,  but 
were  obliged  to  giTe  way  when  the  Royalists,  becoming  masters  of  their 
eDonies'  cannon,  turned  their  own  guns  upon  them.  A  complete  rout  of 
the  defts^  Parhamentarians  ensued.  Waller,  with  a  small  train  of 
ibUower%  eeeaped  into  Bristol,  carrying  the  news  of  hia  own  disaster.^ 
labremfee,  \nak  viii. 

t  See  liac,  in  p.  231. 
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outlying  regimenta  of  the  Earl's  forces,  quartered  at  Wycombe,  lay  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  attack,  determined  to  beat  up 
the  Parliamentaiy  quarters.  His  troopers  were  called  together,  by 
sound  o^  trumpet^  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  17,  and  issued 
from  the  streets  of  Oxford  by  Magdalen  Bridge.  They  numbetred 
two  thousand  men.  Bupert  advanced  along  the  road  towards 
Wycombe,  crossing  the  Thame  by  Chiselhampton  Bridge,*  and 
thence  proceeding,  under  coyer  of  the  summer  night,  towards  the 
woodland  tract  of  country  within  which  the  Tillages  of  Stoken- 
church,  Chinnor,  and  Lewknor,  with  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Postcombe,  are  situated.  To  the  northward  of  this  line  of  march, 
and  but  a  short  distance  off|  lay  Thame,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Parliamentaiy  General :  to  the  southward,  equally  near,  was  Wat- 
lington,  where  Hampden  (who  had  but  the  day  before  yainly  urged 
the  Earl  of  Essex  to  strengthen  his  line  by  calling  in  his  detached 
and  outlying  picquets)  had  slept  on  the  night  of  Bupert's  sudden 
march.  As  the  Prince  proceeded  on  his  returning  march  to 
Oxford,  laden  with  prisoners  and  booty,  Hampden  determined  to 
intercept  him,  and  joined  (as  a  yolunteer,  for  his  own  regiment 
consisted  of  foot)  a  troop  of  horse  belonging  to  Captain  Sheffield, 
together  with  some  of  the  dragoons  of  Miy'or  Gunter^s  regiment, 
for  the  puipose.  He  had  already,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Bupert's  night-march,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Essex,  urging 
the  importance  of  his  sending  a  detachment  to  intercept  the  re- 
turning Boyalists  at  Chiselhampton  Bridge,  where  they  must  neces- 
sarily recross  the  river  Thame.  But  the  advice  of  Hampden 
was  disregarded  by  the  tardy  Essex,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Par- 
liament looked  in  vain  for  the  expected  column  of  Essex's  force 
while  they  changed  the  advancing  squadron  of  Bupert,  whose 
advance  they  sought  to  delay,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  move- 
ment which  Hampden  had  recommended.  A  sharp  encounter  took 
place  upon  Chalgrove  Field,  among  the  standing  com.    The  Par- 

*  The  details  of  Rupert's  unexpected  movement,  derived  fVom  a  co- 
temporaiy  soarce,  are  given  in  Lord  NQgent*s  **  Memorials  of  Hampden  ** 
(London,  1882);  also, less  fiillv,  in  the  Pict  Hist^of  England,  and  else- 
where. But  the  looseness  wiUi  which  the  &cts  of  topography  are  too 
often  treated  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  drcumstance  that  all  the  narra- 
tions describe  Uie  Prince  as  having  crossed  the  Cherwell  at  Chiselhampton 
Bridp;e.  Chiselhampton,  as  anv  correct  Map  will  show,  is  on  the  Thame» 
and  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  pout  of  the  CherwelL 

The  tract  of  ooontry  within  which  Rupert's  sudden  raid  had  been  ex* 

ecuted  was  one  well  known  to  Hampden,  and  near  which  great  part  of 

his  JJfy  bMd  been  passed.    It  is  interaeoled  (says  the  author  of  the 

'^MemoriMlM  '^  in  tne  npper  partii  nVth  woodaanddM^  chalky  hoUowa* 

madia  th9  ymlm,  with  brooks  and  g;i««i  \aiiM. 
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liamentaiy  troop  of  horse  was  thrown  into  some  confhsion,  and  their 
conunander,  Migor  Gunter,  was  slain.  Hampden  rode  np  to  sup* 
port  and  rally  the  disordered  troop,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron,  charged  Kupert's  right.  While  spurring  up  to  the 
Boyalists,  he  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  bj  two  carbine  balls.  The 
reins  fell  from  his  disabled  arm,  and,  with  his  body  bending  in  pain 
orer  his  horse's  neck,  he  was  seen  to  ride  off  the  field.  The  troops 
of  his  party  fell  into  disorder,  and  the  Prince  got  safely  back  to 
Oxford  with  his  booty.* 


Tadgaster,  Torkshire. — Tadcaster,  a  small  and  well- 
built  town  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  lies  within  the 
fertile  y^ey  of  the  Wharfe,  chieflj  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nine  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  York.  It  is  a 
place  of  ancient  origin,  and  represents  ^e  Calcaria  of  the 
Boman  Itineraries.  A  sharp  engagement  occurred,  close 
beside  the  town,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
early  in  the  December  of  1642.  This  was  first  in  point  of  . 
numerous  contests  in  the  field  that  took  place  in  the  north 
of  England  during  that  unhappy  period. 

Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Ibrces  levied  by  the  Parliament  in  the  northern  counties,  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Tadcaster.  He  was  attacked  there  by  the 
Bail  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  the  King's  levies.  The  fight 
began  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  until  4  in 
the  evening,  with  somewhat  indecisive  results.  In  the  end,  the 
Boyalists  retired  from  the  town,  which,  however,  the  Parliament- 
arians abandoned  a  day  or  two  after,  falling  back  upoo  Belby  and 
Cawoodf 


HoPTOK  Heath,  near  Stafford.  —  Hopton  Heath  is  an 
open  tract  of  ground  in  the  central  part  of  Stafibrdshire, 

*  Hampden  reached  the  General's  quarters  at  Thame,  wbere,  after 
six  da^'S  of  intense  suffering,  he  breathed  his  last    He  was  buried,  a 
few  days  later,  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden  (a  village  lyinK  about 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Princes  Risborongh,  and  twice 
that  distance  to  the  northward  of  Wycombe)  in  Buckinghamshire. 
.  t  Roshworth:  Historical  Collections,  part  m.  vol.  ii  p.  91.  — A  battle 
had  been  fought  on  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster,  above  two  centuriea 
bdiwe  (in  iwS)f  doling  the  reign  of  Henry  IY.«  on  whidi  <)C!caa\<sii  «^ 
body  of  iBsiirffents  under  tbe  Etui  cf  liorthamberland  w«k«  dfi£«ax»i\]^ 
the  ehtfiffofrorkMhin,  Sir  TbommB  Rokeby.  the  EaxV  YkliOH^i  \y^tia 
aiMittiatlMaghL  '  ^ 
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midway  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Sow,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Stafford,  to  the  north-east- 
ward. A  sharp  but  indecisive  conflict  took  place  here  upon 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1643. 

The  town  of  Stafford  waa  at  the  time  held  by  the  Royalists.  The 
Parliamentaiy  cause  was,  however,  generally  predominant  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  A  Parliamentary  force  had  just  succeeded  in 
reducing  Lichfield,  and  its  leader  proceeded  thence  to  besiege  the 
Royalists  in  Stafford.  The  Earl  of  Northampton,  with  a  body  of 
Royalist  troops,  threw  himself  into  the  town.  The  Parliamentary 
General,  Sir  John  QeH,  retiring  for  a  while  on  the  EarFs  advanoe^ 
strengthened  his  forces  by  junction  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  who  commanded  the  Parlia- 
mentary garrison  at  Nantwich,  an  important  station.  He  then 
moved  back  towards  Stafford,  in  expectation  that  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton would  encounter  him  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  as 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  contest  took  place  on  Hopton  Heath  (or 
Salt  Heath,  as  it  was  also  called).  After  nightfall,  the  ground  was 
found  too  ftill  of  coal-pits  and  dangerous  holes  for  the  Royalists  to 
pursue  the  advantage  they  appear  to  hare  gained,  and  when  mem- 
ing  dawned  their  foe  had  disappeared.* 


Grantham.  —  The  market  town  of  Grantham,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, is  a  well-known  locality.  It  stands  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Witham,  about  13  miles  below  the  source  of  that 
stream,  and  22  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  S.  by  W., 
from  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  line  of  the  ancient  Ermine 
Street,  a  Roman  road,  passes  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town.  Newark-upon-Trent,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring shire  of  Nottingham,  is  13  miles  N.W.  of  Gran- 
tham. No  vestige  of  tradition  indicates  the  precise  locality 
of  the  sharp  skirmish  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grantham,  between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians 
(the  latter  imder  the  command  of  Cromwell),  on  the 

*  The  Royalist  leader  was  killed  on  the  field— a  loss  to  his  party  (says 
CfMrendott),  which  more  than  ooanterbalanoed  the  adrantages  in  other 
n^fecU  gtibMd  hr  his  fiillowen.    8«e  GlarcadQisVMaL\i.   Also  Ruah- 
worth,  pan  UL  vol.  a  p.  152. 
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erening  of  May  13,  1643,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
two  miles  out  of  the  town,  on  the  Newark  road.* 


Wakeheld.  — The  town  of  Wakefield  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Calder,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
25  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  York.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  in  connection  with  an  important  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Rose8.f  An  action  which 
took  place  there  on  the  21st  May,  1643,  and  in  which  a 
decisive  advantage  was  gained  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
was  fought  close  beside  the  town,  which  afterwards  surren- 
dered to  the  Parliamentary  General. 

The  action  at  Wakefield  waa  one  of  the  many  serricea  rendered  by 
the  Faii&xee  to  the  Parliamentaiy  cauae.  The  Royalist  forces,  con- 
aiating  of  seven  troops  of  horse  and  six  foot  regiments^  were  in  pos- 
seasion  of  the  town,  when  it  waa  attacked  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
The  town  surrendered,  and  with  it  General  Qoring,  the  Royalist 
leader,  and  1,500  prisoners.^ 


Athebton  Moor,  Lancashibe.  —  This  locality  is  with 
difBculty  recognised  on  the  modem  maps.  Atherton  is  in 
the  present  day  a  populous  manu&cturing  village  (or  cha- 
pelry)  situated  about  two  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  town  of 
Leigh,  in  the  southern  division  of  Lancashire.  It  lies  about 
10  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.  W.,  from  Manches- 
ter, and  less  than  half  that  distance  to  the  south-westward 
of  Bolton.    The  present  industiy  of  the  district  is  almoFEt 

^'Cariyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  OUrer  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
This  was  the  first  important  occasion  on  which  the  services  of  CromweH 
were  oonspicvoosly  displayed  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  for  soine 
time  commaaded  a  formidable  body  of  horsey  serrfng*  in  the  eastern 
conntieSy  in  ooonectien  with  the  assoctatioo  formed  there  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliament  Cromwell  had  onsaccessfall^  assaulted  the  town  of  Newark, 
•GOipied  by  a  considerable  Royalist  gamson.  It  was  immediately  after 
this  attempt  Uiat  the  fight  near  Grantham  took  place;  Grantham  was 
also  held  1^  Uie  Bqyalista.  The  King's  troops  came  eat  of  the  town, 
BvmbariBg  eoe  aod  twenty  cotoors  of  hone,  and  threeor  ibnr  of  dTa^c^XA. 
CnmiweU^i  nea  wws  only  twelve  troops,  but  th«r  v«te«x  i&!^  d^ii^^wi^ 
enabled  then  lo  aeUffW  a  brilUani  victory* 

i  Smtwmtbi  HktmieMl  CoUactimia,  part  m,  vol.  \L 

a2 
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exclusively  devoted  to  the  cotton-manxifiicture :  coal-pits 
and  factories  are  the  chief  objects  that  chiefly  meet  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  as  he  scans  the  sur^e  of  the  surrounding 
moors. 

The  moors  about  Atherton  were  the  scene  of  a  severe 
defeat  sustained  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Lord 
Fair&x,  at  the  hands  of  the  Koyalists,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  upon  the  last  day  of  June,  1643.* 

Gainsborough. — The  town  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  which 
there  divides  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham.  It 
is  a  place  of  early  origin,  and  was  of  considerable  importance 
as  a  port  in  Saxon  times,  the  Trent  being  navigable  for  ships 
of  considerable  tonnage  up  to  the  town."!" 

The  vicinity  of  Gainsborough  was  the  scene  of  an  impor- 
tant skirmish  between  the  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Cromwell,  and  a  body  of  Royalists,  headed  by  General 
Cavendish  (cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle),  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  1643.  The  action  was  fought  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  North  Scarle,  "  upon 
an  expanse  of  upland,  of  no  great  height,  but  sandy,  covered 
with  furze,  and  full  of  rabbit-holes."  J 

*  This  result  fonned  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  career  of 
^ood  fortune  which  attended  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  the  north  of 
£ngUnd. 

f  It  was  at  Gainsborough  that  the  Danish  king,  Sweyn,  died  suddenly 
(stabbed,  some  writers  say,  by  an  unknown  hand)  when  on  the  point  of 
re-embarking  with  his  fleet,  anchored  in  the  neighbouring  river.  The 
site  of  the  Roman  Segeheum  is  at  Littleborough,  also  on  the  Trent,  four 
miles  south  of  Gainsborough,  and  on  the  direct  Ime  of  Booum  road  between 
Lindum  (Lincoln^  and  Danum  (Doncaster). 

X  The  ^und  is  now  much  altered,  but  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  fight 
is  found  m  the  names  of  Redcoats  Field  and  Graves  Field,  which,  with 
that  of  Cavendish's  Bog,  are  still  preserved.  (Carlyle :  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell.) 

Gainsborough  was  besieged  by  the  Royalitta.  Cromwell  sought  to  raise 
the  siege.    Ue  had  just  taken   by  assault  Burleigh  House,  in  Rut- 
landshire (near  Oakham),  and  thence^  marching  through  Grantham,  and 
by  wav  of  North   Scarle — a  village  lying   14  miles   S.  of   Gains- 
liorough,  and  just  within  the  Lincolnshire  border — advanced  towards 
OaiDtborough  tor  the  purpose.  The  Royalist  General,  Cavendish,  was  slain 
in  the  action  that  ensued.  Cromwd\,nowe(v«t,waiso\A\g|(4\AT«tit«  before 
the  superior  forcQ  of  the  Earl  af  Newcai^K  a&ii  QiiAxu^nmi^  itii^  «^  \v« 
days  i^i„  jn^  ^^  lundB  of  the  RoyaUstk 
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WiNCKBT  (Horncastle).  —  Winccby,  a  small  upland 
Tillage,  easily  recognised  on  the  map  of  Lincolnshire,  is 
situated  on  the  Wolds,  between  four  and  five  miles  eastward 
of  the  town  of  Horncastle.  The  last-named  place  lies  17 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  direction  of  £. 
by  S.  An  action  of  considerable  importance  took  place  at 
Winceby,  upon  October  11,  1643,  in  which  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  forces,  led  by  Cromwell,  and  seconded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  gained  a  brilliant  victory.* 


Newbubt.  «—  Two  important  battles,  with  an  interval  of 
rather  more  than  a  year  between  their  dates,  took  place  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  earlier  of  the  two,  September  20,  1643, 
was  fought  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  upon  its 
western  side. 

Newbury,  a  town  of  anci^t  origin,'|'  is  situated  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  in  the  county 
of  Berks.  It  chiefly  derives  importance,  in  the  present  day, 
from  its  extensive  market  for  com  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  which  it  once 
possessed  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

^  Horncastle  itself  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 
In  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (yoL  i.,  p.  142),  Winceby 
is  wrongly  described  as  being  to  the  we»i,  instead  of  the  east,  of  Horn- 
CMtki  <*'The  confused  memory  of  this  fieht,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  **  is  still 
firedh  there :  the  lane  along  which  the  chase  went  bears  ever  since  the 
name  of  Slash  Lane." 

The  fisrht  at  Winceby  was  one  of  Cromwell's  roost  brilliant  exploits  in 
the  fido.  Cromwell  was  in  imminent  personal  danger.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him  at  the  first  charge,  ana  fell  upon  his  rider :  as  he  rose 
tnm  the  g^nnd,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  blow  from  .one  of  the  enemy, 
bat  "recovered  tt  poor  horse  in  a  soldier's  hands,  and  bravely  mounted 
himself  again."  The  contest  was  short  and  decisive.  The  Royalist  troops, 
iiiijri>la  to  resist  the  charge  of  Cromwell's  dragoons,  were  driven  back 
npoo  their  own  body,  and  threw  them  into  disorder;  the  enemy  was 
rnaled  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  town 
ci  Jiomeastle  or  beyond,  and  above  a  hundred  of  the  BoyalistB  ^ex«  ioroiA 
^fowasd  in  the  ditches  and  qua|;mirai  by  the  way. 

fTbe  site  of  the  Boauut  gUUoo  of  8pmn,  on  the  op^osWA  i&^«  cjt  NXi« 
i^nr&Ut  dgt^  adJMDt    From  this  proximity,  the  name  ot  ^wXi^axl 
ClA  MfW'fyx^  or  iMwagb)  is  supposed  to  have  originalt«d. 
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The  occasion  of  the  first  battle  of  Kewbuiy  was  the  retom  inarch  of 
the  Parliamentary  General,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  London,  aft«r  his  re- 
lief of  Gloucester,  during  the  time  of  its  siege  bj  the  King.  Essax, 
advancing  from  the  metropolis,  had  succeeded  in  throwing  supplies 
into  the  besieged  city,  and,  after  a  stay  of  three  days,  set  out  on  his 
return.  At  the  beginning  of  this  return  march,  Essex  was  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  King's  forces.  But  the  Boyalist  horse,  under  Eupert, 
harassed  his  rear,  and  gained  some  advantage  in  the  course  of  his 
passage  through  the  enclosed  parts  of  Wiltshire.  The  Earl  took  up 
his  quarters,  during  a  brief  delay,  at  Hungerford.  Meanwhile  the 
King's  main  body  of  foot,  with  his  train,  hastening  up,  joined  the 
horse  under  Eupert,  and  got  in  advance  of  the  Parliamentary 
Gei^eral,  so  that  when  the  Earl  advanced  from  Hungerford,  on  the 
road  to  Kewbuiy,  he  found,  upon  getting  within  two  miles  of  that 
town,  that  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalist  army.  It  was  necos- 
SAiy  for  the  Earl  to  dislodge  the  King's  forces,  in  order  that  he 
might  continue  his  march.  The  contest  lasted  a  whole  day,  without 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  The  King's  army  drew  off 
during  the  night,  and  the  Parliamentary  General  was  able  to  enter 
Newbury,  unmolested,  on  the  following  morning,  thence  to  pursue 
his  march  towards  London.* 

The  second  battle  of  Newbury  occurred  on  Sunday, 
October  27, 1644,  and  was  the  last  important  action  belong- 
ing to  the  campaign  of  that  year.  The  operations  of  the 
battle,  with  those  of  the  desultory  skirmishing  which  had 
occurred  diuring  the  two  preceding  days,  ranged  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  ground,  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Newbury,  between  the  village  of  Shaw,  to  the 
eastward,  and  that  of  Speen,  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  opposing  armies  were  for  the  second  time  brought  into  con- 
flict at  Newbury  in  the  course  of  the  King's  return  march  from  the 
west  of  England  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Oxford.t    The  King,  with 

*  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  the  last  contest  of  any  importance  in  the 
open  field  during  the  year  1643.    It  was  in  this  first  battle  of  Newbury 
that  Lord  Falkland  was  killed.    The  firm  stand  made  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary foot  —  consisting  principally  of  the  London  train-bands,  composed 
of  apprentices,  artisans,  and  shop-keepers  —  saved  their  cause.    Rupert's 
horse  fbund  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  immovable 
barrier  which  tiiese  pikes  presented.    Clarendon :  book  vii    Also  Hnme^- 
cbap.  Ivi 
f  After   the  important  adyantage  tndn«4  ov«i  13^^  "^ts^KvcMSBUrY 
General,  EaUx^  who  Imd  allowed  h$iM&  to  \M(x»v^xkvViL%.f:»rota  ^ 
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the  chief  part  of  his  armj,  was  quartered  in  Newbury,  when  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  consisting  of  the  combined  divisions  of  Waller 
and  Middleton,  with  the  troops  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  drawn 
for  ^e  purpose  from  the  eastern  counties,  and  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  resolved  to  attack  him  there. 
The  action  lasted  the  whole  day,  without  any  decisive  issue.  During 
the  night,  the  King  drew  off  hLs  forces,  leaving  his  enemies  in  pos- 
session  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  town  of  Newbury.  The  Royalist 
ammunition  and  baggage  were  first  removed  to  Donnington  Castle, 
io  the  neighbourhood  —  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.W.  of  New- 
bury, and  beside  the  little  stream  of  the  Lamboume,  which  joins  the 
Kennet  below  Newbuiy.*  The  King^s  troops  then  took  the  road  to- 
wards Wallingford. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle,  the  Royalist  army,  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  several  fresh  detachments,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newbury,  and  were  suffered,  unmolested,  to  withdraw  the  am- 
munition which  they  had  left  at  Donnington  on  the  night  of  the 
engagement 


Altok. — The  town  (or  "great  village"  as  Clarendon 
styles  it)  of  Alton  is  sitnated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hamp* 
diire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Wey,  and  amongst  the 
picturesque  chalk  hills  which  belong  to  that  district  of 
Enghind.  It  was  the  scene,  early  in  the  winter  of  1643-4, 
of  a  sharp  action,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  General, 
Waller,  surprised  and  routed  a  body  of  Royalist  troops  who 
were  quartered  there.  The  engagement  took  place  on  the 
hill  behind  the  present  national  school  of  the  town,  and  the 
door  of  the  parish  church,  in  which  some  of  the  defeated 
troops  took  refuge,  still  bears  marks  of  the  shots  of  the 
assaHants.'l' 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Parliamentary  General  were  at  Famham, 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Surrey,  when,  learning  that  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Royalist  troops,  belonging  to  the  forces  commanded  by 

€}omwall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Lostwithiel,  between  the 
river  Fowey  and  the  sea,  where  his  foot  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion — the  horse  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy  under 
eover  of  a  fog,  while  Essex  himself  escaped  by  lea  to  P\ymou^ 

*  Donnington  CMBtlelmd  been  for  some  time  nnsncctts^xWy  \Msiii«^%Wvj 
thmTmrUMmmitariMaa,  who  had  niaed  the  dege  on  tha  Kiasf  %  vq^xq«a\i. 
/  Art.  AJtaa;  Impetisd  Cydopmdia,  of  Geography. 
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Lord  Hopton,  who  was  then  qtiartered  at  Winchester,  lay  in  fimded 
security  at  Alton,  he  surprised  them  by  a  sadden  night  march.  The 
Boyalist  horse,  on  alarm  of  Waller's  approach,  made  a  timely  retreat 
to  Winchester;  but  a  regiment  of  foot,  fire  hundred  strongs  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  stont  resistance.* 


Alresford.  —  The  town  of  Alresford  —  a  place  which 
was  formerly  of  more  consideration  than  belongs  to  it  in 
the  present  day  —  is  situated  on  the  stream  of  the  Itchen, 
not  &x  below  its  source,  and  between  six  and  seven  miles  to 
the  £.  by  N.  of  Winchester.  An  action  was  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  between  Alresford  and  the  Tillage  of  Cher- 
ington  or  Cheriton  (situated  two  miles  S.  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  Bishop^s  Waltham),  early  in  the  spring  of  1644. 
The  Parliamentary  General  gained,  on  this  occasion,  another 
advantage  over  the  Royalist  forces. 

The  head-quarters  of  Waller  were  still  at  Famham,  and  those  of 
Lord  Hopton,  the  Royalist  commander,  at  Winchester.  The  latter 
was  desirous  of  retrieving  the  loss  sustained  at  Alton.  Both  generals 
advancing,  their  respective  forces  met  at  Alresford.  As  evening  ap- 
proached, the  Royalists  withdrew  from  the  field.t 


Cropredt  Bridge.  —  Cropredy  is  a  village  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Cherwell,  about  four  miles  N.  of  Banbury.  A  bridge  over 
the  Cherwell  connects  Cropredy  with  the  meadows  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river ;  in  these  meadows  a  sharp  encounter  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  June  29,  1644,  between  the 
King's  troops  and  the  Parliamentary  army  under  Waller,  the 
Royalists  gaining  some  advantage  over  their  opponents. 

The  fight  at  Cropredy  Bridge  can  only  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  movements  made  during  the  few  weeks  immediately  preeed- 
mg  Its  occurrence.  At  the  end  of  May  1644,  the  King  lay  at 
O^ord  (where  he  had  passed  the  winter)  exposed  to  ii^ent  peril 
of  being  shut  in  betwe^  the  two  armies  of  the  Parliament,  under 

•  Clarendon :  bk.  vtii. 
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the  respeetiye  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  WiUiam 
Waller,  then  making  close  approach  to  the  city  from  opposite  sides. 
Essex,  from  the  eastward,  threatened  to  pass  the  Cherwell,  while 
WaUer^s  forces  were  dose  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Isis,  only  a  few 
miles  above  the  city.  The  King  adopted  the  resolution  of  stealing 
out  of  Oxford,  on  the  night  of  June  3,  with  a  part  of  such  forces  as 
he  then  possessed  (leaving  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  defend  the 
city,  in  case  of  siege),  and  marched  to  the  north-westward,  towards 
Evesham  and  Worcester.  A  feigned  movement,  made  in  an  opposite 
direction,  deceived  the  Parliamentary  Qenerals  as  to  his  intention. 
Both  Essex  and  Waller  had  advanced  some  distance  in  pursuit,  when 
the  former,  finding  the  Ejng  already  too  far  ahead,  abandoned  the 
ftirther  pursuit  to  Waller,  resolving  himself  to  advance  into  the 
west  of  England,  in  order  to  relieve  the  town  of  Lyme  Regis  (where 
Blake  had  for  some  time  been  making  heroic  defence  against  Prince 
Maurice  and  his  Koyalist  followers),  and  to  reduce  that  part  of  the 
eoontry  in  general. 

Then  followed  a  close  pursuit  by  Waller  of  the  retreating  King, 
who  advanced  to  Worcester,  and  stayed  there  some  days.  From 
Worcester  the  Eling  made  a  feigned  movement  northward,  by  which 
he  deceived  Waller  into  the  belief  that  he  meant  to  pursue  his  course 
to  Shrewsbury,  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Royalist  army  in  the 
north.  The  artifice  led  Waller  to  advance  with  all  speed  northward 
in  the  direction  which  he  imagined  the  King  intended  to  take,  while 
the  unhappy  monarch  —  glad  to  have  eluded  his  pursuer  for  a  time 
— hastened  southward  again  (by  way  of  Evesham,  where  he  broke 
the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  leaving  that  river  between  himself  and  his 
foes)  toinirds  Oxford,  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  to  the  rest  of  his 
army,  which  he  directed  to  meet  him  at  Witney.  This  junction  was 
efll^cted,  and  on  June  20,  within  seventeen  days  of  his  leaving  Ox- 
ford under  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  the  King  was  again  at 
the  head  of  a  rcFpectable  force,  and  in  a  condition  to  meet,  instead  of 
avoiding;  a  hostile  army. 

The  Royal  army  now  consisted  of  5,500  foot,  and  nearly  4,000 
horse,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery;  and  with  this  force  the  King 
nuurehed  to  Buckingham,  where  he  stayed  some  days,  undecided  as 
to  his  forther  movements.    Waller,  meanwhile,  had  drawn  some  rc- 
inforoements  out  of  Warwickshire,  ^d  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
Royalist  army.    The  King,  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  encounter,  turned  back,  through  Brackley,  towards  Banbury, 
near  which  hitter  town  the  army  of  the  Parliamentary  (Humi^VYA 
now  stationed.    On  the  afternoon  before  Jane  29,  the  axmiea  CAxckftSx^ 
riew  of  one  anotiier,  the  river  CberweU  flowing  Y>eitweeii  ^em.    T(i<d 
JSCa^  Jbjt  that  nigbt  2D  the  Aeld,  half  a  mile  to  theea«t<^  'B«b>ax3ar}. 
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He  was  desirous  of  drawing  Waller  from  the  post  of  adyantago 
which  the  ParliamentariaD  force  occupied,  and  with  that  view  moTed 
to  the  northward,  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Cherwell,  while  Waller 
followed  his  movements  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  King  endea- 
voured to  secure  Cropredj  bridge,  but  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
Paiiiamentarj  army  forced  this  passage,  and  advanced  into  the 
fields  on  its  eastern  side,  while  another  detachment  crossed  the 
Cherwell  bj  a  ford  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  and  co-operated  in  the 
movement.  The  van  of  the  King's  armj  was  already  too  far  ad- 
Tanced  to  take  part  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  but  the  rear- 
brigade  of  the  Royalist  horse,  under  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  met  the 
enemy's  attack  with  a  gallant  resistance,  and,  with  trifling  loss  on 
their  own  side,  compelled  the  assailants  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat. 
The  Parliamentarians  lost  many  both  of  their  horse  and  foot,  with 
some  of  their  artillery.  The  Eoyalista  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to  cross  it,  the  Parliamentary 
G^eral  guarding  successfully  the  passage  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
until  night  that  the  combatants  separated.  The  two  amies  after- 
wards again  drew  up  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  and 
remained  in  that  posture  for  the  space  of  two  days,  when  they 
finally  moved  off  in  opposite  directions.  The  Parliamentary  General 
advanced  into  the  midland  counties,  in  order  to  recruit  his  weakened 
forces,  while  the  King  moved  to  the  westward.* 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (July  2)  was  fought  three 
days  after  the  King's  success  at  Cropredy  bridge.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  several  other  actions  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England. 


■M« 


Nantwich.  —  The  town  of  Nantwich,  well  known  in 
connection  with  its  saJt-works,"]'  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cheshire,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Weaver. 
About  a  mile  distant  from  Nantwich,  in  the  direction  of 

*  The  fi^ht  at  Cropredv  Bridge,  generally  passed  over  with  slight 

notice  by  historians,  was  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the 

farther  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1644.  It  relieved  the  Kmg  from  all 

fear  on  account  of  Waller's  army,  and  enabled  him  to  follow  the  Earl  of 

Essex  into  the  soath-westem  counties,  where  he  finally  compelled  the 

surrender  of  the  chief  part  of  Essex's  army.    The  account  of  the  action 

»t  Cinopredy  is  derived  from  Clarendon,  bk.  viiL 

f  Tne§e  were  formerlv  much  mora  oonsiderable  than  at  present    The 

chief  gapplyof  salt  within  this  diaiiicl  ^  now  ^«dv«\ltsai^^TUi?iridi« 

Ate  00  the  Weaver,  eeveral  mUea  low«t  ^ohuVXa  cxyoxM. 
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N.W.,  is  the  village  of  Acton.  Sevejral  miles  farther  north, 
within  the  central  part  of  the  county,  is  Delamere  Forest, 
an  extensive  wooded  tract.  Foir&x  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Royalists,  near  Nantwich,  early  in  1644. 

In  the  winter  of  1643-4,  all  Cheshire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
town  of  Kantwich,  was  in  the  hiuids  of  the  Royalists.  Nantwich, 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  adherents  of  the  Parliament,  was  besieged 
by  a  Koyalist  force,  under  the  Lord  Byron.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
determined  to  relieve  the  place.  Carrying  with  him  a  good  body 
of  horse  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  recruited  at  Manchester  by  the 
junction  of  some  other  forces  with  his  own,  he  advanced  into 
Cheshire.  His  first  encounter  was  with  an  outlying  party  of 
Hoyahsts  in  the  fbrest  of  Delamere.  Six  miles  further  on,  another 
skirmish  occurred,  and  then,  two  miles  onward,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Acton,  the  chief  action  ensued.  A  sudden  thaw,  which 
occasioned  the  rise  of  a  little  stream  that  divided  the  besieging  force, 
aided  the  movements  of  the  Parliamentary  General,  whose  victory 
was  complete.  The  Boyalist  leader,  with  such  of  his  followers  as 
escaped  from  the  field,  retired  to  the  city  of  Chester.* 


Selbt. —  The  town  of  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Jorkahire,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  14 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  York.  It  had  formerly  con- 
siderable shipping  trade,  but  this  has  materially  declined  of 
late  years.  Selby  was  of  importance  in  Saxon  and  early 
Norman  times,  and  possessed  an  abbey  (portions  of  which 
are  included  within  its  principal  church)  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  whose  third  son,  afterwards  Henry  I.,  was 
bom  there  in  1068. 

A  sharp  action  between  the  Parliamentarian  and  Boyalist  followers 
occurred  at  Selby,  in  the  spring  of  1644.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
Parliamentary  General,  defeated  on  this  occasion  the  considerable 
detachment  of  Boyalist  troops  under  Colonel  Bellasis,  who  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  defeated  Boyalists  fied,  some  towards  Cawood, 
some  towards  Pontefract,  and  the  rest  towards  Yorlcf 

^  Clarendon :  bk.  viii    Rushwortb :  part  in.  vol.  ii 

f  Clarendon  t  bk.  vUL   Rushwortb :  part  ni.  vol.  U.  GVaxvn^oii  fSMicSkA 
of  the  ftrht  at  Seihr  m$  of  prior  occurrence  to  the  engag«m«Ql  ti^  '^«3W 
wkA,    no  oxMot  dMto  of  tbe  Hat-named  event,  bowQ\«c  (kun\  VV)/\& 
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Marstoh  Moor, — The  Tillage  of  Long  Marston  lies  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  York,  about  midway 
between  that  city  and  the  town  of  Wetherbj  (on  the 
Wharfe),  and  about  as  &r  to  the  northward  of  Tadcaster. 
It  was  on  the  adjoining  heath  or  moor  that  the  Royalist 
cause  received  the  most  severe  blow  it  had  up  to  that 
time  encountered,  in  the  engagement  fought  upon  July  2, 
1644* 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1644,  a  Parliamentary  force,  under  Lord 
Fairfax,  aided  by  the  ficotch  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven,  had  sat  down  before  ^e  city  of  York.  The  troops  that 
had  been  raised  in  the  eastern  counties,  under  the  Earl  of  Man- 
cheater  and  Cromwell,  were  ordered  northward,  to  co-operate  in  the 
siege.  York  was  thus  completely  invested.  Prince  Rupert,  reso- 
lute to  raise  the  siege,  advanced  through  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and,  uniting  his  division  to  the 
force  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  raised  the  Royalist  army  in  the 
north  to  upwards  of  20,000  men.  The  besieging  force  was  com- 
pelled  to  fall  back  in  the  presence  of  so  powerftd  an  army,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Grenerals  drew  up  their  followers  in  battle  array,  upon 
Marston  Moor,  on  the  last  day  of  June.  Rupert  was  thus  enabled, 
unmolested,  to  throw  the  necessaiy  succour,  in  troops  and  provisions,, 
into  York.  He  then  determined,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
Newcastle,  to  give  battle  to  the  Parliamentary  army,  which,  mean- 
while, had  begun  on  the  morning  of  July  2  to  move  off  the  moor, 
in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster.  While  engaged  in  this  movement, 
word  was  brought  to  the  Parliamentaiy  leaders  that  the  Prince  had 
already  commenced  an  attack  upon  their  rear.  The  whole  army 
immediately  faced  about,  and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  Some 
preliminary  firing,  from  the  artillery  upon  either  side,  took  place 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  pause  ensued,  each  army  expecting  the  other  io  begin  the  at- 
tack. It  was  not  until  seven  in  the  evening  that  the  battle  reaUy 
began.t 

*  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  King  and 
Sir  William  Waller  were  facing  one  another  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Cherweli,  and  ^ree  days  after  the  fight  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 

t  Hume,  chap.  Ivii. ;  Clarendon,  bk.  viii.  s  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
bk.  vii  Above  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  the  burial  pits  of  the  slain  were  inadvertently  disturbed,  in  the 
course  of  some  works  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  The 
bodies  were  mostly  found  about  four  feet  below  the  surface,  twenty  or 
^F9-ajid -twenty  of  them  together,  lying  one  over  the  other,  in  dl 
direction^  and  posturai. 
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The  yictory  gained  at  Maraton  Moor  gaye  the  Parliament  the 
command  of  the  entire  north.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  the 
Tictoriona  army  recommenced  the  siege  of  York,  which  capitulated 
on  July  16  following. 

IsLiP  Bridge,  Oxfordshire.  —  Islip  is  a  village  lying 
between  four  and  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Oxford.  The 
river  Ray  flows  past  the  village,  and  joins  the  Cherwell  a 
short  distance  below.  Islip  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Ray, 
forms  part  of  the  main  line  of  road  communicating  between 
the  part  of  Oxfordshire  lying  within  the  Cherwell  valley, 
from  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Oxford  upwards,  and  the 
billy  country  about  Watlington,  in  the  S.E.  division  of  the 
coimty.  A  skirmish  occurred,  at  Islip  Bridge  on  April  24, 
1642,  when  a  body  of  Royalists  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
Cromwell,  who  had  marched  thither  from  "Watlington,  a 
small  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltem  hills,  crossing 
the  river  Thame  at  Wheatly  Bridge,  on  his  way. 


Nasebt. —  "  The  old  hamlet  of  Naseby  (says  Mr.  Carlyle) 
stands  yet  on  its  old  hill>top,  very  much  as  it  did  in  Saxon 
days,  on  the  north-western  border  of  Northamptonshire, 
scgne  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Market  Harborough  in 
Leicestershire  :  nearly  on  a  line,  and  nearly  midway,  be- 
tween that  town  and  Daventry." 

Naseby  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  England,  within  the 
tract  of  rising  ground  that  divides  the  sources  of  rivers 
wbich  run  respectively  to  the  seas  upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  island  —  the  Avon  (of  Warwick  and  Stratford)  to 
fbe  westward,  the  Welland  and  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Nen  in  an  eastwardly  direction.  The  ground  adjoining 
the  village  is  of  undulating  sur&ce,  exhibiting  on  either 
side  bills  of  gentle  slope;  formerly  open  moorland,  and 
only  brought  under  culture  within  the  present  century. 
**  It  was  on  this  high  moor  ground,  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, that  King  Charles,  on  June  14,  1645,  fought  his 
last  battle.''  A  column,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
eventf  stands  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  to  tibe  uotOe^  ci  ^(^01%.^ 
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village,  occupying,  howeyer,  a  site  which  is  above  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought.  The 
field  of  battle  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  village,  the 
King's  army  occupying  the  northern  side  of  the  field,  with 
their  backs  towards  Market  Harborough,  the  army  of  the 
Parliament  ranged  so  as  to  &ce  them  firom  the  southward. 
An  expanse  of  upland,  now  known  as  Broad  Moor,  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies  before  the  fight  began,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  main  brunt  of  the  contest  took  place.* 

The  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct  27,  1644)  following  upon  the 
successful  advance  of  the  King  into  the  Bouth-westem  counties,  had 
inteirened  between  the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Kewbuiy.  The 
King  had  marched  westward,  in  pursuit  of  Essex,  after  the  fight  at 
Ciopredy  Bridge.  The  events  connected  with  the  movements  of 
the  opposing  armies  (resulting  in  the  enforced  surrender  of  the  chief 
part  of  Essex's  force,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall) 
occupied  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  that  year.  On 
the  King's  subsequent  march  towards  London,  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury  was  fought. 

No  important  contest  in  the  open  field  occurred  during  the  earlier 
months  of  1646.  The  King  had  passed  the  winter  at  Oxford.  Abor- 
tive attempts  at  a  compromise,  between  commissioners  from  either 
side,  who  met  at  Uxbridge,  occupied  a  portion  of  that  season.  When 
operations  in  the  field  recommenced,  with  the  approach  of  summer, 
the  Parliamentary  army  —  remodelled  after  the  **  self-denying  ordi- 
nance"—  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with 
Cromwell  for  his  second  in  command.  Oxford  was  threatened  with 
siege,  and,  afraid  of  being  shut  up  within  its  walls,  the  King  left 
that  city,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  5,000  foot  and  above  6,000 
horse,  intending  to  join  his  adherents  in  the  north.  Fairfax  was 
then  at  Newbuiy,  with  his  army.  The  King  advanced  through 
Evesham  to  Worcester,  and  thence  marched  northward  towaids 
Chester,  besieged  at  the  time  by  a  Parliamentary  force.  The  siege 
of  Chester  was  raised  on  the  King's  approach.  A  change  was  then 
made  in  the  Koyal  councils,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  important  town  of  Leicester,  then  held  by  a  Parlia- 


*  There  are  hollow  spots,  of  a  rank  vegetation,  scattered  over  that 
Broad  Moor,  which  are  understood  to  have  once  been  burial  mounds. 
Carlyle :  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  vol.  i  p.  174,  and 
Appendix.  A  representation  of  the  Battle—**  half  plan,  half  picture" — 
b  to  be  found  in  Roshworth,  part  rv.  toL  L  Sm  aUo  Hume,  chaou 
Iviii.    Clarendon,  bk.  ix.  ^       *- 
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meiitaxy  garrison.  Leicester  was  successfullj  assaulted  npon  the 
last  day  of  May,  and  on  the  following  morning  its  garrison  became 
prisoners  of  war.  With  his  army  considerably  weakened  by  losses 
sustained  in  this  exploit,  the  Hing  determined  to  mardi  towards 
Ozftftd.  Fairfax,  meanwhile,  was  advancing  towards  Northampton, 
IB  search  of  the  Boyalist  army.  The  King  had  reached  Market 
Harborough,  when  intelligence  of  Fairfax's  movements  reached  him. 
He  continued  to  advance  as  far  as  Daventiy,  where,  learning  that 
Fairfiix  was  already  at  Northampton,  he  found  it  prudent  to  fall 
back  upon  Harborough.  Cromwell,  with  his  levies  from  the  eastern 
eoimties,  had  joined  the  Parliamentaiy  Oeneral  on  the  12th,  at  a 
place  called  Flower,  near  Weedon,  a  few  miles  west  of  Northampton. 
On  the  night  of  June  13,  the  van  of  the  Koyalist  army  was  at  Har- 
borough, its  rear  (with  which  was  the  King  himself)  quartered  at 
Kaseby.  A  scouring  party  of  Fairfax's  men  beat  up  the  Boyal 
qiiartera,  and  compelled  the  King  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  at  Harborough,  with  Prince  Rupert  In  the 
eonncil  then  held,  it  was  determined  to  turn  and  face  the  enemy, 
asd  the  entire  Koyalist  army  advanced  for  the  purpose^  on  the  fcJ- 
lowing  morning,  towards  Naseby,  where  the  battle  took  place.  The 
zeault  is  well  known.  With  Cromwell's  hone  thundering  in  his 
rear,  the  unfortunate  monarch  succeeded  in  getting  into  Leicester, 
but,  not  judging  it  safe  to  stay  there,  he  rode  the  same  evening 
to  Ashby  de  la  2^uch,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Lichfield,  and  00, 
by  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  to  the  city  of  Hereford, 


Lanoport. — The  battle  of  Langport  (or  Lamport,  as  the 
name  is  written  by  most  historians)  was  fought  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  was  won  by  the  same  army 
that  had  conquered  on  the  latter  field. 

Langport  is  a  small  town  in  Somersetshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Parret,  near  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
little  stream  of  the  Ivel.  Ten  miles  lower  down  the  valley 
of  the  Parret,  and  at  about  that  distance  in  the  direction  by 
N.W.,  is  the  town  of  Bridgewater.  At  a  rather  greater 
distance  (nearly  12  miles  by  the  road)  to  the  westward  of 
Langport,  is  the  more  considerable  town  of  Taunton,  lying 
within  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tone,  and  situated  on  one  of 
tlie  chief  lines  of  high  road  to  the  extreme  west  of  England. 

When  the  campaign  of  1645  opened,  Taunton  was  occupied  by 
Blake^  who^  with  a  unall  Parliamentary  ganison,  had  thrown  hixEi- 
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self  into  it  in  the  sommer  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  defended 
it  with  the  same  successM  heroism  that  he  had  previously  ex- 
hibited at  Lyme  Begis.  The  defenders  of  Taunton  were  hard 
pressed,  and  Fairfax  had  sent  (in  May,  1645)  a  detachment  to 
the  relief  of  Blake,  before  setting  out  to  attack  the  King.  General 
Goring,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Boyalist 
army  in  the  west,  renewed  the  attack  upon  Taunton,  but  stilTe 
in  vain  to  drive  Blake  out  of  the  place.  When  .the  battle  of 
Kaseby  had  destroyed  the  King's  army,  and  completely  broken  the 
Boyalist  power  in  the  midland  counties,  Fairfax  set  out  westward, 
in  order  to  give  the  necessary  reli^  to  the  defenders  of  Taunton. 
Upon  the  approach  of  Fairfax,  Gbring,  with  his  army,  drew  off  from 
Taunton,  and  retired  to  Langport,  fixing  his  quarters  between  the  liv- 
ers about  that  place,  in  a  position  advantageous  for  defence.*  There 
he  was  attacked  by  Fairfax.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought 
in  the  meadows  to  the  eastward  of  the  town.  The  Parliamentary 
General  gained  a  complete  victoiy.  The  broken  troops  of  Goring  were 
pursued  through  the  town  of  Langport,  and  thence  to  the  walls  of 
Bridgewater,  of  which  place  Fairfax  immediately  began  the  siege. 


RowTON  Heath. — The  Royalist  troops  were  routed  by  a 
Parliamentarian  force  upon  Rowton  Heath,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chester,  in  the  autumn  of  1645.  Rowton,  firom 
which  the  adjoining  tract  of  heath  takes  its  name,  is  a 
hamlet  situated  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Chester,  midway  between  the  villages  of  Christleton  and 
Waverton.  The  heath,  which  lies  inmiediately  to  the 
northward  of  Rowton,  is  traversed  by  an  ancient  line  of 
road,  known  as  the  "  Street  Way "  (probably  a  Roman 
highway)  and  also,  in  the  present  day,  by  the  line  of  ihe 
Chestef  and  Ellesmere  canal  and  that  of  the  railway  which 
connects  the  city  of  Chester  with  Crewe.  The  action  on 
this  spot  was  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  King  on 
his  northward  march  from  Hereford. 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  King  (who  had 
passed  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Ragland  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  in  Monmouthshire)  marched  northward 
from  Hereford  with  a  body  of  horse,  intending  to  join  Montrose  in 
Scotland.    His  line  of  march  had  lain  through  North  Wales,  the 

*  Clanndon,  bk«  iz. ;  Hume,  chap.  Iviii. 
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country  about  Worcester  and  the  yalley  of  the  Serem  being  pur- 
posely avoided,  owing  to  its  being  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Par- 
liament, under  the  command  of  Poyntz. 

When  the  King  approached  witldn  half  a  day's  reach  of  Chester, 
he  learnt  that  the  Parliamentary  force  by  which  it  had  long  been  be- 
sieged had  made  themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  suburbs. 
The  chief  part  of  the  King's  horse,  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
crossed  the  river  Dee  by  Holt  Bridge  (7  miles  S.  of  Chester),  and 
approached  the  city  from  the  south-eastward,  their  leader  drawing 
up  his  force  upon  Kowton  Heath.  The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his 
followers,  mardied  directly  into  the  city,  hoping  to  enclose  the  b^ 
siegers  between  the  assault  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  and  that  of  the  garrison,  aided  by  himself  in  person.  But  the 
Parliamentary  General,  who  had  received  information  of  the  King's 
moTsments,  approached  the  scene  of  action.  Acting  in  concert  with 
the  besieging  force  (whom  he  had  af^xrised  of  his  approach),  Poynts 
attacked  with  his  horse  the  squadrons  of  Langdale.  The  latter, 
after  some  preliminary  alternations  of  fortune,  were  completely 
zooted.    The  flying  BoyaliBts  were  pursued  to  the  walls  of  Chester.* 


Shebburn,  Toreshire. —  Sherbum  is  a  market-town  in 
the  West  Riding,  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  or 
bum,  which  joins  the  Onse  at  Selby.  It  is  16  miles  distant 
from  York,  in  the  dir^^on  of  S.S.W.  and  on  the  Une  of 
road  £:om  Doncaster  northward,  through  Tadcaster  and 
Wetherby. 

The  broken  remains  of  the  Royalist  army,  collected  at  Doncaster, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  were  defeated  at  Sherbum,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1645,  by 
a  Parliamentary  detachment  under  Colonel  Copley.  This  happened 
while  the  King  lay  at  NewarL  Lord  Digby  had  set  out  on  his 
march  northward,  to  join  the  Marquis  of  Montrose :  he  had  ad- 
Tanced  as  fur  as  Sherbum,  when  his  troops  (consisting  entirely  of 
horse)  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage. 
Some  of  his  dispersed  followers  reassembled,  with  their  leader,  at 
SkiptoD,  and  continued  their  march  thence  as  far  as  Dumfries,  from 

*  This  action  completely  destr^ed  the  remains  of  the  army  which  the 
King  bad  taved  from  the  field  of  Naseby.  After  it,  Charies  stayed  only 
a  single  night  in  Chester,  and  retired  thence  to  DsDbigh  Castle.  Claren- 
don,  book  uc ;  Bnshworth,  part  nr.  vol  L  The  siege  of  Chester  lasted 
some  moaths  loogSE.    The  dtr  wan  delivered  up  on  Feb.  ft  foWum^, 
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which  place,  deeming  their  enterprise  hopeless,*  their  officers  sovghl 
a  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man.t 

ToRRiNQTON,  DEVONSHIRE. — Torrington,  a  small  market- 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  Devon,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  nine  miles  above  Bideford,  and 
about  ten  miles  S.  bj  W.  of  Barnstaple.  It  formerly  had 
a  castle,  which  stood  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  A  Royalist 
force,  imder  Lord  Hopton,  was  defeated  here,  in  February 
1648,  by  the  Parliamentary  General,  Fair&x.  The  action 
appears  to  have  been  fought  upon  a  common  adjoining  the 
east  end  of  the  town. 

Fairfax,  after  his  Tictoiy  at  Langport,  continned  his  advance  west- 
ward, and  rapidly  overcame  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  EoyaUsts 
in  that  quarter.  The  only  considerable  encounter  in  the  open  field 
took  place  at  Torrington.  The  defeated  RoyaHsts  were  compelled  to 
retire  into  Cornwall,  where  Fairfax  ultimately  compelled  the  but* 
render,  at  Truro,  of  such  portion  of  their  army  as  yet  remained.} 


Stow,  Gloucestershire. —  Stow  on  the  Wold  is  a  market- 
town  in  the  N.E.  of  Gloucestershire,  26  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  the  direction  of  E.  by  N., 
and  between  18  and  19  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Cirencester.  § 
The  town  stands  on  the  smnmit  of  a  high  and  bleak  hill, 
whence  its  distinguishing  appellation.  A  body  of  troops, 
chiefly  cavalry,  with  which  Lord  Astley  was  marching  from 
Worcester  to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  164G, 
was  intercepted  here  by  a  Parliamentary  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Morgan. 

The  Boyalists  were  totally  routed  at  Stow,  their  leader,  with  most 
•of  his  officers,  being  made  prisoner.    This  action  destroyed  the  last 

*  Montrose  had  already,  ere  Digby  set  out  on  this  enterprise  (on  Sept 
18),  been  surprised  by  the  Scottish  General,  David  Lesley,  at  Philiphaugb, 
near  Selkirk,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  lifs. 

t  Clarendon :  book  ix.     * 

1  Clarendon :  book  ix. 

§  The  road  which  connects  Stow  with  Cirencester  is  part  of  the  oM 
Roman  road,  called  the  Fosse  Way,  between  DurocomoYinm  (Ciren- 
cester) and  the  station  of  Venons  (or  High  Cross). 
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Remaining  liope  of  the  Royalist  causa.  The  few  who  escaped  from  tlie 
fight  were  so  scattered  and  dispersed  that  they  never  came  together 
again ;  *'  nor  did  there  remain,  from  that  minnte,  any  possibility  for 
the  King  to  draw  any  other  troops  together."  * 


Two  years  intervened  between  the  date  of  the  action  last  referred 
tOf  and  the  renewed  outbreak  of  civil  war,  in  the  spring  of  1648. 
This  second  dvil  war  was  of  brief  duration,  the  vigour  displayed 
by  Fair£ix  and  Cromwell  serving  to  crush  within  a  few  months,  in 
so  fiir  aa  their  efforts  in  England  were  ooncemed,  the  insurgents 
against  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 


St.  Pagan's. — The  first  in  point  of  date  of  the  contests  in 
the  open  field  which  belongs  to  the  renewed  civil  war 
occurred  at  St.  Fagan*s,  a  village  of  Glamorganshire,  Soutli 
Wales,  lying  about  2  miles  westward  of  Llandaff,  and  twice 
that  distance  from  the  town  of  Cardiff.  St.  Fagan*s  is 
merely  an  agricultural  village,  with  no  special  importance, 
and  appears  frx)m  the  census  of  1851  to  have  hardly 
more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  main  road  which  leads  from  Cardiff,  by  Cowbridge  and 
Bridgend,  to  Swansea,  and  thence  to  the  frirther  extremity 
of  South  Wales. 

The  fight  at  St.  Fagan*s  occurred  while  Cromwell  was  marching  to 
qnell  in  person  the  insurgent  movements  which  had  broken  out,  in 
&TOur  of  the  King,  in  several  places  within  South  Wales,  and  before  he 
had  reached  the  scene  of  action.  Colonel  Horton,  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliament,  encountered  and  thoroughly  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
contest  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  Royalist  forces,  drawn  together 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Langhem,  who  was  on  hib 
way  to  Pembroke,  where  Colonel  Poyer  had  seized  the  castle,  and 
defended  both  town  and  castle  on  behalf  of  the  King.t 


Maidstone.  —  The  insurgent  movements  in  Kent,  against 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  May  of  1648,  were 

*  CUrendoD,  book  x.~Rudhworth,  part  rv.  vol.  L 

t  Hie  siege  of  Pembroke  occupied  Cromwell  nearly  seven  weeks,  the 
plaee  not  surrendering  until  July  11.  On  his  way  thither,  Cromwell 
marched  by  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Swansea,  and  Caermarthen,  quelling 
insorgent  movements  on  his  way.  The  fight  at  St  Pagan's  is  described 
is  Ruhwoithy  part  ir.  vol.  iL 
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crushed  hj  General  Fairfax,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  rapid 
advance  through  the  western  part  of  that  county,  from 
Blackheath,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  town  of 
Maidstone. 

There  was  no  regular  engagement  of  any  considerable  magnitude 
in  the  open  field  on  this  occasion.  The  Kentish  insurgents,  collected 
at  Maidstone,  had  advanced  in  a  tumultuaiy  manner  to  Blackheath, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  aid  from  members  of  their  party  in 
the  city  of  London.  This  was  on  May  24th.  Fairfax,  drawing  toge- 
ther the  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  marching  over  London  Bridge 
towards  Blackheath,  pressed  rapidly  upon  the  retreating  foe,  whom 
he  drove  before  him,  following  them  up,  by  way  of  Hochester,  to 
Maidstone,  where  he  finally  broke  their  force  — some  hard  fighting 
occurring  upon  the  evening  of  June  1st,  dose  beside  that  town.  The 
greater  part  of  the  insurgents  who  escaped  the  Parliamentary  General, 
headed  by  Gk>ring  and  other  officers,  crossed  the  Thames  into  Essex, 
and  threw  themselves  into  Colchester,  of  which  place  Fair&x  imme* 
diately  after  began  the  siege.* 


Kingston.  —  Insurgent  movements  in  Surrey,  similar  to 
tho^e  in  Kent,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1648,  at 
the  time  that  Fair&x  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Colchester. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Kingston-on-Thames  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  these  gatherings,  the  military  operations  in 
connection  with  which  extended  over  the  tract  of  country 
intervening  between  Keigate  in  one  direction,  and  St  Neots 
in  Huntingdonshire  in  the  other. 

The  insurgents,  we  are  told,  several  hundred  strong,  rode  from 
Kingston  towards  Reigate.  A  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
M^'or  G^ibbons,  drove  them  back,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued  "  between 
Nonsuch  Park  and  Kingston."  The  former  of  these  places  is  imme- 
diately a<^'acent  to  the  village  of  Cheam,  and  five  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  town  of  Kingston,  a  well-known  locality  —  an  open  undulating 
tract  of  countiy  intervening.    The  defeated  Boyalists  were  driven 


*  The  siege  of  Colchester,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  epiaodes  of  the 
civil  war,  occupied  FairfiuL  a  term  of  eleven  weeks.  Ine  town  was 
only  surrendered  after  a  close  blockade  had  reduced  its  gallant  defenders 
to  the  last  extremitiei  of  famine.  As  to  the  fight  at  Maidatone^ 
Boshworth,  it.  voL  U. 
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the  riTer  and  pursued  into  Hertfordshire ;  thence,  with  the 
aid  of  a  party  detached  for  the  purpose  by  Fairfax  from  the  army 
lying  round  Colchester,  they  were  ultimatdy  followed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire.  At  this  place  a  stand 
was  made,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Royalists  were 
finally  routed,  and  completely  broken.* 


Preston. — ^The  contest  which  takes  its  distinguishing  name 
£*om  Preston  consisted  of  a  series  of  actions  which  lasted 
over  three  days,  and  the  scene  of  which  embraced  a  wide 
tract  of  country,  reaching  from  the  town  of  Preston,  on  the 
north,  to  beyond  Warrington  in  the  opposite  direction.  To 
understand  the  various  movements — among  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  civil  war  —  which  these  events 
embraced,  the  reader  requires  to  have  the  map  of  Lan- 
cashire before  himi  and  to  note  the  following  conditions 
in  the  geography  of  the  region  concerned. 

The  high  road  from  Scotland  to  England,  by  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  runs  through  Lancashire  from  north  to 
south,  entering  the  county  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Kendal  in  Westmoreland,  and  thence  proceeding  by 
Lancaster  to  Preston,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kibble,  a  short  distance  above  the  estuary  of  that  river. 
Fifteen  miles  south  of  Preston  is  the  town  of  Wigan,|  and 
between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  further  in  the  same 
direction  is  Warrington,  upon  the  river  Mersey,  and  on  the 
fsouthem  border  of  the  coimty.  The  village  of  Winwick 
lies  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Warrington,  on  the 
direct  line  of  road  from  Wigan  thither. 

The  Kibble,  which  flows  past  Preston  on  its  way  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  enters  the  county  from  Yorkshire,  deriving  its 
waters,  in  their  origin,  from  the  most  elevated  portion  of 

*  See  Rushworth,  nr.vol.ii. — Hume,  chip,  lix.,  refers  to  this  engage- 
mcnt.  Clarendon  appears  to  pass  it  without  notice.  See  also  Carlyle 
(Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cro|nweIl,  vol.  L  p.  277). 


yjihnmj  one  of  the  ofBcen  of  the  Parliament* 
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the  picturesque  district  of  Craven,  through  which  its  course 
is  southwardly  (passing  the  town  of  Settle  on  its  way),  in  a 
valley  that  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  high  sununits 
of  Ingleborough  and  Penygent,  A  short  distance  before 
it  reaches  the  Lancashire  border,  theRibble  assumes  a  south- 
westerly direction,  which  it  maintains  thence  to  its  final 
outlet.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles  below  this 
south- westwardly  bend,  the  Kibble  is  joined  upon  its  right 
bank  by  the  river  Hodder,  which  there  forms  the  border 
between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  A  bridge  (Hodder 
Bridge)  crosses  the  Hodder  a  short  way  above  the 
junction. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Hodder,  a  continuous  line 
of  hill,  several  miles  in  length,  known  as  Longridge  Fell, 
stretches  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Ribble,  and  at 
a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from  its  stream. 
The  road  from  Hodder  Bridge  to  Preston  lies  between 
Longridge  Fell  and  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the 
Kibble,  which  is  not  crossed  by  any  bridge  in  this  portion 
of  its  channel  imtil  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  I^eston. 
Adjacent  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ribble,  and  along  (or 
closely  adjoining)  the  line  of  road  hero  indicated,  are  ^e 
present  Jesuit  College  of  Stoneyhurst,  and  (3  miles  lower 
down)  the  village  of  Ribchester.  The  considerable  village 
of  Whalley  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  nearly  two 
miles  distant  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ribble,  and  some- 
what higher  up  its  valley.  The  river  Calder,  which  fiows 
past  Whalley,  joins  the  Ribble  on  its  left  bank,  as  also 
does  the  stream  of  the  Darwen  —  the  latter  much  lower 
down,  immediately  above  Preston.  The  main  road  fit)m 
Preston  southward,  leaving  that  town  by  its  eastern 
quarter,  crosses  the  Ribble  by  a  bridge  (Ribble  Bridge), 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  crosses  similarly  the 
stream  of  the  Darwen.  There  was  formerly  no  bridge  over 
the  Ribble  below  that  just  referred  to,  though  there  was 
a  ford,  capable  of  being  traversed  under  fevourable  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  tide. 
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In  August  1648,  the  Scotcli  army,  seventeen  thousand  strong 
(twelve  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse),  under  tiie  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  aided  by  a  body  of  English  Boyalists  numbering  four  thou- 
sand (two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse) 
under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  marching  southward  through 
IJancashire.  By  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  main  body  of  the  invading 
force  had  reached  Preston,  while  various  portions  of  its  outlying  mem- 
bers lay — some  in  rear,  others  in  advance,  part  of  them  as  £u  ahead 
as  the  town  of  Wigan.  The  English,  under  Sir  Marmaduke  I^angdale, 
were  encamped  on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Preston,  in  the  direction 
of  Longridge  Chapel — about  four  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Kibble. 
Cromwell,  immediat«]y  on  his  release  from  the  siege  of  Pembroke, 
had  marched  northward  into  Yorkshire,  and  had  there  joined  the 
forces  he  had  brought  with  him  out  of  Wales  to  the  northern  con- 
tingents of  the  Parliamentary  army,  about  Knaresborough  and 
Wotherby.  "With  these  forces,  numbering,  in  the  total,  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men,  he  crossed  the  high  ground 
which  stretches  along  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  border,  des- 
cending into  the  latter  county  by  the  valley  of  the  Kibble,  in 
order  to  encounter  the  invading  Koyalist  army. 

Leaving  behind  him  his  train  of  artillery,  "  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  marching  therewith  through  Craven,"  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  expedition,  Cromwell  advanced  by  way  of  Skipton  and  Ois- 
burne  to  Hodder  Bridge,  which  he  crossed  on  August  16.  He 
quartered  his  army  that  night  in  the  fields  by  Stoneyhurst,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  msurched  with  his  whole  for(»  down 
the  valley  of  the  Kibble.  Upon  Preston  Moor,  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town  of  Preston,  the  forces  under  Langdale  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  were  encountered  and  completely  routed  by  CromweU  and 
his  men — their  broken  and  scattered  bodies  flying  in  various  direc- 
tiooa,  some  to  the  northward,  but  the  main  body  (under  Duke 
Hamilton  himself)  crossing  the  Kibble,  and  advancing,  with  all  the 
ftpeed  in  their  power,  in  a  southwardly  direction.  The  Parliamentary 
General,  securing  possession  of  the  bridges  over  both  the  Kibble  and 
the  Darwen,  followed  the  defeated  Scots  during  the  two  ensuing 
days,  pursuing  them  closely  through  the  town  of  Wigan  and  thence 
on  to  within  three  miles  of  Warrington.  There,  at  Winwick,  the 
Scots  made  a  stand,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  they  were 
again  routed  by  Cromwell,  and  pursued  up  to  the  town  of  Warring- 
ton, where  their  main  body  finally  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  about  3,000  of  his  horse,  had 
meanwhile  marched  on,  across  Cheshire,  through  Delamere  Forest, 
«i  £ur  at  the  town  of  Uttoxeter,  in  the  adjoining  oonntj  of  Stafford, 
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where  he  was  obliged  to  sturender,  with  his  foUowem,  a  few  dijB 
afterwards.* 


Dunbar,  Haddingtonshire.  —  Dnnbar  is  a  email 
seaport  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  upon  the 
southward  side  of  the  approach  to  that  estuarj.  It  stands 
upon  a  high  rock,'|'  which  overlooks  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  (of  Haddington)  is  between  two 
and  three  miles  distant  to  the  westward :  the  town  of 
Haddington  is  nearly  eleven  miles  off  in  the  same  direction, 
and  Edinburgh  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  high  whinstone  promontory  of  St.  Abbs  Head  is 
fifteen  miles  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  to  the  south- 
eastward, the  little  hamlet  of  Cockbumspath  lying  about 
midway  between  the  two  localities. 

To  the  southward  of  Dunbar  there  is  a  tract  of  heathy 
upland,  of  between  one  and  two  miles  in  extent  from  north 
to  south,  beyond  which  the  ground  rises  rapidly  towards 
the  outlying  ranges  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills.  Upon  either 
side  of  the  town,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  shore* 
line  recedes  slightly  inland  —  so  that  the  whole  tract  of 
ground  about  Dunbar  itself  forms  a  kind  of  peninsular 
plateau,  overlooked  from  the  south  by  the  hills  which  lie  in 
that  direction.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  grassy  hollow  or  ravine,  there  flows  a  little 
stream  —  the  Brocksbum  —  which  has  a  north-eastwardly 
course  to  the  sea,  passing  on  its  way  the  mansion  called  Brox- 
mouth  House,  situated  near  its  left  bank,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  above  its  outlet.  Adjoining  the  southern  border  of  the 
Brocksbum  valley  is  the  eminence  of  Doon  Hill,  upon  which, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  Scotch  army, 

*  The  action  at  Preston,  and  the  movements  of  the  two  following  daya^ 
are  described  in  Cromwell's  own  letters,  given  in  Carlyle  (Letters  and 
Speeches,  vol.  i.)  —  See  also  Clarendon,  book  zL 

t  "On  one  of  those  projecting  rock*  promontories  with  which  that 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  niched  and  vandyked,  as  far  as  the  eje  can 
reach."    (Carlyle.) 
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tuider  General  Lesley,  was  encamped.  The  English  anny, 
under  Cromwell,  lay  upon  the  upland  to  the  northward  of 
the  bum  —  between  it  and  the  town  of  Dunbar,  hemmed 
in  within  the  peninsular  tract  above  described.  The 
London  road  (fix>m  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  south- 
ward), GToaaes  the  intervening  valley  at  the  hamlet  of 
Broxburn,  as  also  now  does — at  a  distance  of  not  more 
th&a  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  —  the  line  of  railway 
which  connects  Berwick-upon-Tweed  with  the  Scotch 
capital. 

The  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought,  in  so  &r  as  the  main 
brunt  of  the  action  is  concerned,  immediately  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  bum,  on  the  ground  crossed  by 
the  lines  of  high  road  and  railway,  at  a  spot  which 
measures  just  a  mile  and  a  half  fix)m  the  town  of  Dunbar 
to  the  S.E.,  and  hardly  more  than  a  mile  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Doon  Hill,  on  which  the  Scotch  army  had 
fixed  their  camp  the  day  before  the  contest.  This  locality 
— not  &r  removed  from  a  battle-field  of  earlier  date  in 
Scottish  history  •  %—  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory 
gained  by  Cromwell  on  September  3,  1650. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  the  smnmer  of  1650, 
involved  the  northward  march  of  Cromvell,  in  command  of  the 
Eng^h  anny.  CromweU  entered  Scotland  by  the  great  road  along 
the  east  coast,  passing  from  Berwick  through  Cockbnmspath,  Dunbar, 
and  Haddington,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
(or  within  its  eastern  suburbs)  the  Scotch  army  lay.  Cromwell  was 
compelled  to  confine  his  movements  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
coast,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  communication  with  his 
ships,  whence  he  drew  the  supplies  of  provisions  for  his  troops. 
The  English  army  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
towards  the  dose  of  the  month  of  July,  Cromwell  fixing  his  head* 
quarters  at  the  little  town  of  Musselburgh,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  five  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.    Thence  the  Engli^ 

*  lA  1296,  when  Edward  I.  defeated  the  Scotch  armj  under  BalioL 
The  exact  locality  of  this  older  battle-field  is  a  mile  and  a  half  due 
8.  of  Dunbar,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  burn,  and  less  than  a  mile  die* 
tant  flmn  Doon  HilL  A  space  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  separates  the 
two  battlA-flalda. 
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army  mored  forward  to  the  a<^*acent  slopes  of  the  Pentknd 
Hills,  immediately  frontiiig  Edinburgh  from  the  southward,  while 
the  Scotch  maintained,  unmoved,  their  position  within  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  the  ground  lying  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring firth,  "  from  Leith  shore  to  the  Calton  Hill."  The  month 
of  August  passed  without  any  material  change  in  these  positions  of 
the  respective  armies,  the  English  General  seeking  in  vain  to  draw 
the  Scots  out  to  battle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  a  skirmish 
took  place  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  consequent  upon  a  move- 
ment by  the  English  in  the  direction  of  Stirling.  On  August  30, 
it  was  determined  by  the  English  leaders,  in  a  council  of  war  held 
at  Musselburgh,  to  retire  to  Dunbar,  and  the  English  army  began  to 
move  thither  on  the  following  day.  The  Scotch  (General,  Lesley, 
immediately  followed  in  pursuit — the  vanguard  of  the  Scots  entering 
Prestonpans  before  the  rear  of  the  English  were  well  out  of  it^ 
During  the  following  day,  Lesley  hung  dose  upon  Cromwell^s  rear. 
On  Monday,  September  1,  the  two  armies  were  in  the  position  above 
described — the  Scotch  upon  Doon  Hill,  the  English  upon  the  moor- 
land tract  to  the  northward,  with  the  town  of  Dunbar  and  the  sea 
behind.  Cockbumspath  and  its  pass,  to  the  eastward,  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Scotch,  and  the  English  seemed  to  be  enclosed  on  eveiy 
side  by  an  army  which  vastly  outnumbered  their  own. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  September  2,  the  Scotch  General  began  to 
move  his  army  down  from  the  slopes  of  Doon  Hill  to  the  east- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  hemming  in  the  English  more  completely 
on  that  side.  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  observing  the  movement, 
determined  at  once  upon  attack.  The  men  lay  in  arms  during  the 
night,  and  at  early  dawn  of  September  3,  the  English  crossed  the  bum 
which  intervened  between  themselves  and  the  enemy,  carrying  confu- 
sion and  defeat  into  the  Scottish  camp,  as  **  over  St  Abbs  Head  and 
the  German  Ocean,  just  then,  bursts  the  first  gleam  of  the  level  Sun."  * 


Worcester.  —  The  battle  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Worcester — the  concluding  engagement  of  the 
civil  war — was  fought  on  September  3,  1651. 

The  old  cathedral  city  of  Worcester  lies  within  one  of  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  Severn  valley,  principally  upon 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  that  river.  The  suburb  of  St. 
John^s,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Severn,  is  on  the  west  side  of  ihe  river.    A  mile  and  a 

^  Carlyle :  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell»  vol.  ii. 
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half  below  the  city,  the  Severn  is  joined  on  its  right  bank 
by  the  river  Teme,  coming  from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  at  the  village  of  Powick,  about 
a  mile  above  the  point  of  junction.  Eleven  miles  below 
Worcester  (measuring  by  the  windings  of  the  stream)  is  the 
little  town  of  Upton-upon- Severn,  which  stands  upon  either 
bank  of  the  river,  its  two  parts  joined  by  a  bridge.  The 
battle  of  Worcester  was  fought  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Severn,  the  main  brunt  of  the  contest  being  in  the  meadows 
to  the  south-eastward  of  the  city. 

The  young  King,  Charles  IL,  had  in  the  snmmer  of  1651  advanced 
into  England  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  army.  Marching  sonthward 
thxongh  Lancashire,  and  thence  hy  way  of  Shrewshuiy,  he  rested  at 
Worcester,  where  the  royal  standard  was  displayed  on  August  22. 
Cromwell,  following  close  upon  his  line  of  march,  hastened  towards 
the  same  point,  which  he  approached  by  way  of  Evesham,  from  the 
south-eastward.  Cromwell's  force  came  in  sight  of  Worcester  on 
August  28.    The  battle  was  fought  six  days  later. 

The  Royalists  had  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Severn  at  Upton,  but  the  work  had  been  so  imperfectly  accomplished 
that  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  forces  crossed  the  river  by  it,  on 
the  night  after  their  arrival,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
post  upon  the  western  bank.  On  the  evening  before  the  battle, 
General  Fleetwood,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
azmy,  crossed  the  Severn  by  the  same  means,  it  being  determined 
that  Fleetwood  should  attack  the  Boyalist  posts  at  St  John's,  the 
western  suburb  of  Worcester,  while  Cromwell  himself  assailed  the 
ouiposts  of  the  city  from  the  south-cast.  In  the  latter  direction,  near 
the  London  road,  the  defenders  of  Worcester  had  erected  an  entrench- 
ment to  which  they  had  giren  the  name  of  Fort  KoyaL 

It  was  necessary  for  Fleetwood's  division  to  cross  the  Teme,  in 
order  to  reach  the  St.  John's  suburb.  The  bridge  at  Powick,  over  that 
river,  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists.  Fleetwood  therefore  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Teme,  dose  above  its  junction  with  the 
Severn,  and  also  another  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn  itself,  by 
means  of  which  his  own  and  Cromwell's  divisions  could  communicate 
with  one  another.  To  do  this  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  6  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  September  3, 
before  the  fighting  began.  Charles,  with  his  council  of  war,  had  during 
the  afternoon  viewed  the  preparations  from  the  roof  of  Worcester 
Cathednd.  Fleetwood,  on  the  south-west,  drove  the  Scots  before 
him,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  '^ef&tjcni 
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anburb,  not  withoat  hard  fightdng ;  bat  the  prindpAl  struggle  was  in 
the  south-east,  bj  Fort  Royal  and  Sudbury  Qate,  where  Cromwell 
was  engaged  in  person,  and  where  the  contest  was  yigoronsly  main- 
tained through  four  or  five  hours  of  hard  fighting.  The  defeated 
Royalists  were  ultimately  driven  back  into  the  city,  and  through  the 
streets  towards  its  northern  extremity,  whence  those  who  were 
enabled  (including  the  King  himself)  made  their  escape.* 


*  See  Cromwell*t  letters,  in  Cariyle  (Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  ii) 
•<Fort  Royal,"  says  Carlyie^  ^^isstUl  known  at  Worcester,  and  Sud- 
bury Gate  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  city  is  known,  and  those  other 
localities  here  spedfied.**  Also,  Clarendon,  book  ziiL  The  bouse  in 
which  Charles  found  temporaiy  rduge^  before  his  final  eaci^  firom  the 
captured  town,  is  still  standing. 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 

ZKGLAKD  IN  THE  NINETBEKTB  CEMTTTRT. 

Divisioir  IKTO  CouKTiES. — England  is  divided  into  40 
Gomidesy  Wales  into  12  counties — making  in  the  whole  52. 
These  may  be  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  geographical 
description,  under  nine  divisions,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

L  South  Midland  Counties,  eight  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Ox- 
ford, Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and 
Cambridge. 
n.  NosTH  Midland,  ^v«,  consistiog  of  Leicester,,  Rut- 
land, Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Chester. 

JJL  Weot  Midland,  seven,  consisting  of  Stafford,  War- 
wick, Worcester,  Shropshire,  Hereford,  Monmouth, 
and  Gloucester. 

IV.  Northern,  six,  consisting  of  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lan- 
caster. 
Y.  Eastern, /our,  consisting  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex. 

VI.  South-eastern,  Jive^  consisting  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire. 

VIL  South-western,  Jive,  consisting  of  Wilts^  Dorset, 

Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
VUL  North  Wales,  six,  consisting  of  Anglesey,  Ceemar- 
Tcm,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery. 

CL  South  Wales,  «tiv,  oonsistisg  of  Cardigan,  Radnor 
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Brecknock,  GlamorgaD,   Caermarthen,  and  Pem- 
broke.* 


Population.  —  The  total  population  of  the  Britiah  islands, 
in  1861  (according  to  the  census  taken  in  that  year), 
amounted  to  29,058,888  persons,  of  which  England  and 
Wales  contained  upwards  of  20,000,000.  The  distribution 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as 
follows :  — 

Enolaivd  AMD  Walis 20,061,725 

SOOTLAMD 3,061,329 

Ibbland 5,792,055 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas  (Man,  &c)  .        .  143,779 

Total 29,058,888 


The  following  Tables  show  the  areas  of  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  (in  English  square  miles), 
the  population  of  each,  and  the  proportionate  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile :  — 


ENGLAND. 


Countiei. 

Area 

Pop.  Id  1861 

No.  of 

inhab.  to 

8^.  m. 

Bedfordshire    ..... 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire     .... 
Cambridgeshire        .... 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

462 
705 
730 
819 
1,105 
1,365 

135,265 
176.103 
166,597 
175,960 
505.153 
369,323 

293 
.249 
228 
214 
457 
270 

*  This  division  coincides,  for  the  most  part,  with  that  adopted  bj  the 
Census  Commissioners  —  the  chief  exceptions  l>eing  in  the  cases  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  those  portions 
of  Middlesex  and  the  adjacent  country  which  are  comprehended  within 
the  metropolis.  In  the  census  returns,'  London  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
division :  the  county  of  York  forms  also  a  diyision  of  itself:  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  together  constitute  a  distinct  division  (distinguished  as 
If orth-Westem) ;  and  Monmouth  is  classed  with  South  Wales.  Eleven 
divisions  are  thus  formed.  But  for  educational  uses,  it  seems  difficult  to 
deviate  from  the  established  treatment  of  York  and  Lancaster  as  beloDfr- 
ing  to  the  northern  counties — six  in  number. 
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Co„n.. 

*.- 

P0p.[BlWi 

rf 

ComberUBd 

1.564 

205,293 

131 

1.029 

339,377 

229 

Deroiuhire 

2,589 

684.631 

326 

DotMbOiiie      . 

■   BSB 

188.661 

191 

Thiib*ia 

■   S73 

609.01 8 

623 

Eases 

i.m 

244 

1.268 

48fi.M2 

386 

■1.672 

481.486 

288 

123.66g 

148 

Hertfowhire    . 

■  an 

1T3.294 

283 

Huntingdoiuhin 

■    36t 

et.2S7 

178 

Kent       .        . 

-1.627 

733.675 

461 

LucubiTB       . 

1.903 

2.428.744 

1,276 

8M 

237.402 

2B6 

2.776 

411.997 

149 

Uid<Ue«ci       . 

282 

2,206.771 

7.822 

676 

174,670 

303 

Korfclk   .        . 

2.110 

435,122 

206 

086 

227.727 

231 

1,952 

343.028 

176 

822 

203.784 

367 

Oxfordsbiia     . 

739 

172.266 

233 

ifin 

21,Bd9 

146 

Shropahira 

1.291 

240.876 

186 

fiomenet . 

1,B36 

444.723 

272 

1,138 

746.684 

650 

Suffolk    . 

1.481 

336,271 

227 

Bnrtey     . 

7*8 

830.666 

l.Iin 

SlUMK      .         . 

Mas 

363,648 

219 

881 

661.728 

638 

■Watmoraiwd. 

758 

60.809 

■mitehire 

1,362 

249,465 

181 

Worcertoilupa 

738 

307,601 

416 

YorksUro"      . 

6,983 

2.033,064 

339 

f  Tbe  Ibna  dirUoiii  o(  TockiUn  (xhlbit  tb«  fo 


r...,„. 

H.m. 

Pop. 

•q.III. 

Eut-RidiDg 

Sortbdo.         

W«A<la 

1,200 
2.114 

2^69 

240.359 
.    28S.I8I 
1,607,611 

200 
186 
666 

27a 
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WALES. 


No.  or 

Coundef. 

Area 

Pop.  in  1891 

inhab.  to 
•q.  m. 

Anglesey 

302 

64,646 

180 

Brecknockshire 

719 

61,627 

86 

Caermarthenshire    « 

947 

111,767 

119 

Caemarvonshire      , 

679 

96,668 

165 

Cardiganshire . 

693 

96,668 

138 

Denbighshire  • 
Flintshire 

603 

100,862 

167 

289 

69,870 

242 

(Hamorganshire 

866 

317,761 

872 

Merionethshire 

602 

88,888 

64 

Montgomeryshire     i 

766 

67,076 

89 

Pembrokeshire 

628 

96,093 

163 

Radnorshire    . 

426 

26,403 

69 

These  Tables  show  how  tmequallj  the  population  is  dia* 
tributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  is  344  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  372  for  England  only.  But 
the  distribution  through  the  different  counties  ranges  from 
59  persons  to  a  square  mile  (Radnorshire),  to  7,822  persons 
within  a  like  extent  of  surface  (Middlesex).  In  England 
alone,  Westmoreland  and  Middlesex  present  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  80  persons,  and  upwards  of  7,800  persoui^ 
to  the  square  mile.  The  moat  populous  county  of  Wales 
(Glamorgan)  has  a  density  of  population  exactly  the  same 
as  the  average  of  all  England  —  that  is,  372  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

If  we  arrange  th  coimties  of  England  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  densily  of  population,  we  find  the  following 
results:  — 

toaq.m. 
Yorkshire  (West  Hiding)  666 
Durham  .        .      62S 

Cheshire  .  ,  .  467 
Kent  .  .  •  .461 
Worcestershire        •       •      416 


Inhab. 

toiq.  m 

Middlesex       • 

.    7,822 

Lancashire      • 

.    1,276 

Surrey 

.    1,110 

Staffordshire   . 

.      666 

Warwickshire 

•      638 
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Inhab. 

to»q.  m. 

OloQcestershire 

.       386 

Kottioffbainshire 
Derbysnire 

367 

329 

Monmouthshire 

.       303 

Leioeetershire 

295 

Bedfordshire 

293 

Haimpehire 
HertfordBhire  . 

.       288 
283 

Somerset         . 

272 

Cornwall 

270 

Berkshire 

249 

Sussex    .        •        .        . 

249 

Essex      .        .       .        . 

244 

Oxfordshire 

233 

Northamptonshire    . 

231 

Bnckinghamshire     . 

228 

Snfiblk    .        .        • 

Devonshire 

Cambridgeshire 

Norfolk 

Yorkshire  (East  Biding) 

Dorsetshire 

Shropshire 

Wiltshire 

Huntingdonshire 

Northumberland 

Lincolnshire    . 

Herefordshire 

Rutland 

Yorkshire  (North  Biding) 

Camberland    . 

Westmoreland 


iDlMhw 

toiq.m. 
227 
226 
214 
206 
200 
191 
186 
184 
178 
176 
149 
148 
146 
136 
131 
80 


An  examination  of  the  respective  order  in  which  the 
counties  stand  in  this  list  illustrates  many  of  the  truths 
of  physical  geography  taught  in  a  preceding  chapter.* 
This  is  true  alike  in  respect  of  the  superficial  aspect 
which  different  parts  of  the  country  exhibit,  and  in 
respect  of  what  is  beneath  the  surface.  Those  counties 
which  possess  a  generally  elevated  and  rugged  surface  have 
a  low  average  of  population.  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land—  the  least  populous  of  the  English  coimties —  sup- 
ply an  obvious  instance.  The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(which,  beside  a  large  section  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  in- 
cludes the  tract  of  the  North  York  Moors)')'  has  an  average 
little  higher  than  that  of  Cumberland. 

Cornwall,  though  possessing  a  rugged  interior,  besides 
its  abundant  mineral  wealth,  has,  from  its  peninsular  shape, 
a  more  extended  line  of  sea-coast  than  any  other  county, 
and  its  average  of  population  is  accordingly  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  mountain  regions  in  the  extreme  north, 
though  low  as  compared  with  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
ooontry  at  large. 

The  distributioii  of  mineralB,  however,  and  the  fiusilitiea 
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afforded  for  the  prosecutioii  of  jnanu&ctaring  indastiy, 
more  thou  anything  else,  have  determined  the  localities 
of  man's  resort  in  large  and  increasing  numbers.  It  is 
this  that  has  caused  tracts  of  country,  which  in  an  early 
stage  of  society  preserved  an  aspect  that  was  strictly  rural, 
to  become  covered  with  large  towns  and  busy  manufkcturing 
villages,  and  to  be  alive  with  all  the  varied  appliances 
that  denote  the  application  of  human  industry  to  the  supply 
of  the  increasing  wants  of  modem  civilisation. 

The  metropolitan  counties — from  the  various  causes, 
social  and  political,  which  draw  large  nimibers  to  the  capital 
of  every  state — naturally  exhibit  the  extremest  density  of 
population.  Putting  out  of  view,  however,  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,*  the  above  Table  shows  the  coincidence  of  large 
populations  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  especially  of  coal.  Lancashire,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  the  West  Riding,  Durham,  Cheshire,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Monmouth,  Leicester  — 
amongst  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  coimties  —  all 
include  portions,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  coal-fields 
enumerated  in  a  preceding  page.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  (with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent) 
no  county  which  lies  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
coal-field  has  so  many  as  300  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
The  only  one  of  the  Welsh  coimties  that  exceeds  300  in 
the  average  density  of  its  popuLition  (Glamorgan)  includes 
the  larger  portion  of  the  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  Not 
only  is  coal  worked  within  the  counties  which  take  the 
high  numerical  rank  in  our  Table,  but  iron  (for  reasons 
adverted  to  elsewhere)  is  most  extensively  made  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  country  .f 

•  It  ia  only  the  eastern  division  of  Surrey,  within  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  metropolis  falls,  that  has  a  high  ratio  of  population.  West 
Surrey  is  strictly  agricultural,  and  has  an  average  of  population  Dot 
greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  general.  The  hi^h 
average  of  Kent  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  Kent  has,  besides,  an  unusuallj  large  nomber  of  maritime 
towns. 

t  See  ante,  p.  68. 
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The  coincidence  of  density  of  population  with  the  dis« 
tricts  which  include  the  great  national  manufactures  is  even 
more  obvious.  In  truth,  the  two  conditions — of  mineral 
wealth,  and  manufacturing  industry —  stand  in  the  relation- 
ship of  cause  and  effect,  man's  intelligence  and  ingenuity 
being  the  connecting  mediiun.  The  metropolis  of  Britain 
is  the  vastest  aggregate  at  once  of  manufacturing  and  of 
commercial  industiy  that  the  world  exhibits.  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  include  the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture: the  West  Riding  of  York,  those  of  the  woollen  trade : 
the  counties  of  Stafford,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Soutli 
Wales,  those  of  the  trade  in  iron  and  hardware  goods  in 
general. 

Some  qualification  is  necessary  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  truth  which  the  above  Table  indicates  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  population  and  national  industry.  In  several 
instances,  particular  portions  of  a  county  have  a  density  of 
population  either  very  greatly  in  excess  of,  or  very  consid- 
erably below,  the  average  of  the  same  county  as  a  whole. 
The  district  of  Fumess,  which  forms  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Lancashire,  belongs  physically  to  the  mountain 
region  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and,  like  those 
counties,  is  scantily  populated.  The  southern  division  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  density  of  population 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Northumberland  occupies,  in  the  list  of  counties  arranged 
according  to  density  of  population,  a  low  place,  its  average 
being  only  176  to  the  square  mile :  but  the  tract  adjoin- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
Northiunberland,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Newcastle 
coal-field,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of 
England. 

Again,  large  portions  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  compre- 
hending Dartmoor  and  the  adjoining  high  grounds  in  the 
fi>nner  county,  and  the  bleak  moorlands  which  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  latter,  have  an  exceedingly  scanty  population. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  collected  within  the  aumfi- 

t2 
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rous  towns  and  villages  that  line  the  ooaRt.  In  many  parts  of 
the  interior  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  residents  gathered 
round  the  shail  of  a  mine. 


The  general  distribution  of  the  population  ia  further 
illustrated  by  noting  the  average  density  shown  by  each  of 
the  great  divisions  into  which  we  have  grouped  the  counties. 
Thus  — 


DWitions  of  England  and  Walet 

• 

ToUl 
Area 

ToUl  Pnp(i]». 
tiOQ 

No.  of 

inhab. 

to  sq.  m. 

I.  South  Midland  Counties  (ex- 

4,707 

1,115,396 

237* 

cluding  Middlesex). 

n.  North  Midland  CJodntibs 

3,910 

1,397,575 

357 

m.  West  Midland  Counties 

6,718 

2,640,620 

393 

rv.  Northern  Counties 

13,135 

5,679,943 

426 

v.  Eastern  Counties   . 

8,080 

1,588,334 

198 

VL  South-eastern  Counties  (ex- 

5,462 

1,754,921 

321 

cluding  Surrey) 

vn.  South-Wkstern  Counties 

7,930 

1,836,685 

232 

viiL  North  Wales  .... 

3,130 

426,909 

136 

IX.  South  Wales  .... 

4,267 

708,299 

166 

It  hence  appears  that  the  Northern  Ck)unties  have,  on 
the  whole,  a  much  higher  average  of  population  than  tibe 
other  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  They  include,  besides,  a 
greater  numerical  popidation  than  any  other  division,  the 
metropolitan  counties  alone  excepted.  Nearly  a  third  of 
the  population  of  England  is  found  to  the  northward  of  a 
line  drawn  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber.  The  coal-fields  of  South  Lancashire,  the  West 
Riding,  and  the  tract  between  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Tees  and  the  Tjme,  with  the  numerous  busy  seats  of 
industry  that  have  grown  into  existence  within  those 
localities,  at  once  account  for  the  fact.     The  Eastern  Divi- 

*  If  the  popaktion  of  Middlesex  be  included,  the  average  doiaitj  of 
the  south-midland  division  is  raised  to  666  persons  to  the  square  raQcL 
Similarly,  the  sonth^eistem  division,  with  the  inclusion  of  oomr,  «s- 
hibits  an  average  of  416.  But  the  metropolitan  counties  offer  an  obv' 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  toch  respects. 
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son,  wluch  is  almost  exclusfyely  agricultural,  exhibits  a 
lower  average  than  any  other  portion  of  England. 

The  great  seats  of  population,  within  England,  are — 
1.  the  Metropolis ;  2.  the  country  adjacent  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  in  South  Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Cheshire ;  3.  the  tract  adjoining  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  4.  the  district 
which  comprehends  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  within  Durham  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  Northumberland ;  and,  5.  the  coimtry  aroimd  Birming- 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley,  within  South  Stafford- 
shire and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire. 

The  average  density  of  population,  at  the  present  time,  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  England  than  in  any  coimtry  on  the 
globe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Belgium.* 

The  total  populations  of  England  and  Wales  respectively, 
at  succeeding  intervals  of  ten  years  during  the  present 
century,  with  their  progressive  growth  between  each  interval, 
are  shown  in  the  following  Table :— 


Taan 

England 

O  u 

Wales 

II 

England  and 
Wales 

1801 

8,360,869 

641,677 

8,892,636 

1811 

9,663,021 

14 

611,236 

13 

10,164,266 

14 

1821 

11,281,883 

18 

718.363 

18 

13,000,236 

18 

1831 

13,090.623 

16 

806,274 

12 

13,896,797 

16 

1841 

14,997.427 

14 

911,706 

13 

16,914,148 

14 

1851 

16,921,888 

13 

1,006,721 

10 

17,927,609 

13 

1861 

19,093,709 

13 

1,111,796 

10 

20,206,604 

12 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales   became  nearly 
doubled  within  the  first  half  of  the  century  (1801 — 1851), 

*  EnglAnd,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  872  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
on  the  artnge  of  the  whole  country.  Belginm  has  411  persons  to  the 
sqoan  mile.  The  popnUtion  of  China  hardlv  exceeds  800  to  the  sqoare 
nUe^  «T«n  if  we  allow  412/)00.000  ^  the  highest  estimate  that  has  been 
giy«D  —  ai  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
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and  upwards  of  2,000,000  were  added  to  its  numbers  within 
the  ten  years  between  1851  and  1861.  The  rate  of  increase 
has  not  been  uniform,  in  regard  either  to  time  or  locality. 
Population  increased  faster  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  century  than  during  the  later  thirty  years.*  Some 
districts  exhibit  an  increase  greatly  in  excess  of  that  proper 
to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  while  other  districts  fall  below 
the  average  ratio.  Again,  some  districts  exhibit  an  actual 
diminution  in  numbers  within  the  period  between  two 
successive  censuses. 

This  inequality  in  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  strongly 
marked  within  recent  years.  It  is  due  to  causes  which 
have  been  long  in  operation,  and  which  have  become 
increasingly  manifest  with  the  growth  and  developement 
of  the  manufacturing  system  during  the  present  century. 
The  manufacturing  portions  of  the  country  increase  in 
number  of  inhabitants  much  faster  than  the  agricultural 
portions,  and  the  town  populations  gain  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  districts.  That  is,  the  populations  of  the  towns, 
besides  their  natural  increase,  are  continually  added  to  by 
the  absorption  of  those  who  (from  whatever  cause)  become 
drawn  away  from  the  pursuits  of  rural  industry. 

During  the  ten  years  between  1851  and  1861,  five  of  the 
English  cotmties — Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Rutland,  Sufiblk, 
and  Wiltshire ;  with  two  Welsh  counties — Anglesey  and 
Montgomery,  actually  declined  in  population.!  The  manu- 
facturing and  mining  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
an  increase  which  is   surprisingly  great.      The   ratio  of 

*  In  the  former  period  (1801 — 1831)  the  actual  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  England  was  4,895,800,  and  the  rate  was  53  per  cent. :  in  the 
thirty  years  ending  1861,  the  curaerical  increase  was  6,171,760,  eqnira- 
lent  to  44  per  cent. 

f  Of  the  651  superintendent  registrars'  districts  into  which  the  whda 
country  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  census  returns,  no  leas 
than  248  ( or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole)  exhibit  a  numerical  decrease 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1861  as  compared  with  1851.  The  districta 
which  hare  thus  fallen  off  are  almost  exclosively  agricuitaral.  Thon  dia- 
tricts  which  comprise  the  ereat  seats  of  mannfiictaring,  mining,  or  com- 
mercial industry,  exhibit  the  greatest  increaae  —  in  some  instaacot  to  an 
extent  previoualy  unparallele£ 
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increaae,  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  between  the 
jears  1851  and  1861,  was  equivalent  to  12  per  cent.;  but 
during  that  period  the  population  of  Glamorganshire  has 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  37  per  cent. ;  Durham  exhibits  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent.;  Staffordshire,  23  per  cent. ;  Surrey, 
22  per  cent. ;  Lancashire,  20  per  cent. ;  Kent,  19  per  cent ; 
Middlesex,  17  per  cent. ;  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
14  per  c&at 

Even  in  the  case  of  those  counties  which,  on  comparison 
of  1861  with  1851,  exhibit  a  decrease  in  the  total  niunber 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  larger  towns  show,  in  most  cases, 
a  numerical  increase — a  fact  which  illustrates  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  become, 
with  each  succeeding  decade,  more  and  more  commercial 
and  manufacturing,  in  place  of  devotion  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  Thus,  the  city  of  Norwich  had  above  6,000  more 
inhabitants  in  1861  than  in  1851,  though  the  whole 
population  of  Norfolk  was  7,290  fewer  in  the  later  than  in 
the  earlier  period.  Similarly,  although  the  popidation  of 
Suffolk  imderwent  within  the  same  period  a  diminution  of 
nearly  a  thousand  persons,  yet  the  town  of  Ipswich  added 
above  5,000  to  its  niunbers.  In  Wiltshire,  again,  the 
towns  of  Salisbury  and  Devizes  exhibit  a  small  numerical 
increase,  although  the  population  of  the  coimty  underwent 
a  considerable  diminution  on  the  whole. 

Industrial  occupations. — Every  branch  of  indnstiy  for  which  the 
dimate  and  natural  resonrces  of  the  conntiy  render  it  adapted  ia  ex- 
tensively pursued  in  England.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
oentoiy,  agricultural  pursuits  engaged  the  attention  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population,  and  constituted  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  national  industry.  But  since  the  establishment 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  has 
been  tnaeasing.* 

*  The  Centos  of  1841  gave  the  following  Table,  showing  the  per-centages 
^  the  total  population  of  Great.  Britain,  and  also  of  its  three  component 
peiti,  EngUmd,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  engaged  in  the  great  divisions  of 
fadaatriil  empUyment. 


1 


C  ;i]i;iMf  ft  cultivation    . 
Unproductive* 

Total      . 

Englanc 

Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures 

A^:riculturo 

Domestic  Servants  .... 
Labour  not  agricultural  . 

1G9 
7-7 
6-2 
4-2 

Regarding  the  whole  population  a.H  divided  int( 
Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Mi!H-ellaneou8  ( 
those  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  all  who  i 
either  in  the  lal>ours  of  agriculture,  or  in  those  ' 
factaring  industry),  the  following  per-centages  i 
of  each,  at  the  dates  of  four  succeeding  censuses 


Year 

Agricultural 

Comnici 

1811 
1821 
1831 

Per  cent. 
85 
83 
28 

Per  en 
44 
4G 
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The  total  qoantitj  of  cultiTable  land  in  England  is  thuB  about 
29,000,000  acres,  estimated  to  be  capable,  under  a  proper  system  of 
agriculture,  of  affording  support  to  a  larger  papulation  than  the 
country  at  present  contains. 

In  England,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  proportion  under  tillage 
and  in  gardens  is  about  10,600,000  acres,  and  that  consisting  of 
meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  16,600,000  acres.  In  Wales,  only 
900,000  acres  are  under  tillage,  and  2,260,000  in  pasture. 

The  districts  in  which  tillagey  or  aiiible  husbandry,  is  pursued,  are 
chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east  portions  of  the  island,  embracing 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Bedford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hertford,  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
with  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

The  principal  dairy  counties  (from  which  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
£irm  produce  are  derived)  are  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Gloucester, 
Wiltshire,  Buckingham,  Essex,  York,  Derby,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  and 
Devon.  The  counties  most  distinguished  for  breeding  and  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep  are  Lincoln,  Somerset,  Leicester,  Northampton,  with 
the  districts  of  Teesdale  in  Durham,  and  Cleveland  and  Holdemess 
in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  In  Wales,  sheep  and 
cattle  (including  numerous  goats)  are  pastured  on  the  hiUs,  and  til- 
lage and  dairy  husbandry  carried  on  in  the  valleys. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  are  Lincoln,  Butland,  Essex,  Hereford,  Hun- 
tingdon, Wiltshire,  Buckingham,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  the  North 
Biding  of  York,  Bedford,  and  Berkshire.  ALL  of  these  are  essentially 
agricultural  counties.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture  is  16'9  per  cent,  and  in  the  above  coun- 
ties in  general  it  is  from  10  to  14  per  cent  In  Middlesex,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  1*1  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  thus  engaged, 
and  in  Durham,  Surrey,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  pro- 
portion is  only  4*4,  and  in  Lancashire  6*7  per  cent 

The  agricultural  produce  of  England  is  very  considerable.  Wheat 
forms  the  prindpcd  crop,  and  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
value ;  next  in  importance  are  oats  (and  with  them  beans) :  barley  and 
lye  are  grown  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  the  latter  is  not  so  common  now 
aa  formerly.  Potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  clover,  hops,  and  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables,  are  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Wheat  is 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south-east,  barley  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  and  midland  coimties,  and  oats  in  the  fen  districts  and  also 
in  the  north.  Hops  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  counties  of  Kent» 
Snzrey,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. 

The  potato  is  very  largely  grown  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Cheehize,  and  the  tomip  in  Norfolk.    Rape  is  muc\i  c^^«X«\  ^aow 
linooihiihire  and  Cambridgeahixe :  both  hemp  and  Aax  ix«  ^s^'^ra 
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a  small  extent  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Sufiblk.  Garden  Tq^ 
tables  are  most  extensively  grown  in  the  metropolitan  county,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns  in  genersL  Apple,  pear,  plum, 
eheny,  and  apricot  trees,  with  other  productions  of  the  orchard,  are 
▼eiy  generally  diffused,  but  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  DeTon  are 
especially  distinguished  by  the  extensiye  cultivation  of  the  apple, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  cider  are  made. 

The  practice  of  scientific  husbandry  has  within  recent  years 
made  considerable  adrances,  involved  in  a  more  extended  system  of 
drainage,  and  in  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  manures,  chiefly 
guano  (brought  for  the  purpose  £rom  a  distant  part  of  the  globe), 
with  town-refuse  and  sewage.  Great  advantages  have  resulted 
from  the  facilities  presented  by  railways  for  the  supply  of  lime  and 
other  materials  of  agriculture,  and  also  for  the  transmission  of  the 
produce  to  market  One  consequence  of  this  has  been  the  great  exten- 
sion of  market-gardening,  and  the  increasing  use  by  the  town  popu- 
lation of  the  ordinary  vegetable  productions  of  the  rural  districts. 

Manufactdbbs. —  Great  Britain  is  unequalled  by  any  country 
in  the  world  in  the  immense  amount  and  variety  of  her  manufactured 
products,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  artisans,  and  the  elaborate 
machinery  by  which  their  labours  are  assisted. 

The  great  manu&ctures  are  those  of  woven  and  felted  materials, 
and  metals  or  hardware ;  and  of  these,  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  Next  in  importance  are  the  manufiictnre 
of  leather,  silk,  linen,  glass  and  earthenware,  watches  and  jewellery, 
paper  and  hats.  The  various  manufactures  of  beer,  spirits,  soap, 
candles,  with  the  different  branches  of  the  timber  and  building 
trades,  ship-building,  turnery,  coach-making,  musical  instruments, 
dec,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employ  the  labour 
of  great  numbers  of  the  people.  The  manufacture  of  various  articles 
from  india-rubber,  and  also  from  gutta-percha,  both  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  may  be  instanced  as  examples  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  skilled  labour  of  our  artisan  population  adapts  itself 
to  every  material  presented  to  the  exercise  of  its  industry. 

The  cotton  manufaeture  has  its  chief  seat  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  the  north  midland  district  The 
number  of  cotton-mills  exceeds  2,000,  which,  when  in  fall  operation, 
give  employment  to  nearly  half  a  million  hands ;  four-fifths  of  the 
total  amount  of  power  being  supplied  by  steam.  More  than  half 
of  the  entire  number  of  cotton-mills  are  situated  in  Lancashire.  The 
principal  places  in  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  are 
Ifanchester,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Ashton,  Preston,  Blackburn,  Buiy,  Mid- 
dleton,  Burnley,  and  Chorley,  all  in  Lancashire — Stockport,  Hjde^ 
and  Duckenfleld,  in  Cheshire  — and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire. 

Tbe  hoaeij  suum&ctoie,  in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  used,  aad 
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Vbieh  employs  above  50,000  persons,  is  principally  earned  on  at 
Notdngham ;  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  stockings  at  LeicesteTi  and 
of  silk  at  Derby.  In  the  three  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  there  is  also  a  considerable  manufiictare  of  cotton  into 
lace  and  bobbin-net. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  tooolUn  ma' 
nufacture^  which,  until  the  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  cotton 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  was  the  staple  manu&cture 
of  England.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield,  all  in  the 
county  of  York,  -with  Bochdale  in  Lancashire,  are  the  towns  in  which 
it  is  most  extensively  carried  on.  At  Norwich,  oft  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  crapes,  and  in  the 
West  of  England  broad-cloths  and  kerseymeres  are  OLtensiyely  made 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts. 

The  making  of  carpets  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  the  West 
Biding  of  York,  and  at  Kidderminster  (in  the  county  of  Worcester) : 
also  at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere.  What  are  called 
Brussels  carpets  are  chiefly  made  at  Kidderminster,  and  the  so-called 
Kidderminster  carpets  are  mostly  the  produce  of  Yorkshire  or  of 
Scotland. 

The  manufacture  of  flannel  and  of  various  woollen  goods  is  largely 
carried  on  in  Wales,  chiefly  within  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  cormtiee  of  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Den- 
bigh, and  Merioneth.  Newtown  and  Llanidloes  (both  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire) are  the  chief  scats  of  the  flannel  trade. 

In  1851,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  engaged  in 
the  woollen-cloth  manufacture  was  upwards  of  137,000,  and  those 
onployed  in  the  worsted  manu&cture  numbered  upwards  of  164,000— 
maldng  a  total  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  silk  manv/acture  ia  carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
eoonties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster;  the  district  called  Spitalfields,  in 
the  east  of  London,  with  the  towns  of  Macdesfleld  and  Derby,  are  its 
pnncipal  seats.  The  silks  of  England  make  near  i^roach  to  those 
of  France  in  point  of  taste  and  elegance  of  design.  The  silk  manu- 
furtnre  employed,  in  1851,  above  114,000  people. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  small  in  extent,  and  the  town  of  Bamsley, 
in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  is  its  principal  seat  In  1851,  the 
number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  employed  in  the  linen  and  flax 
manufacture  was  little  short  of  100,000. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  variety  of  other  branches  of  textile 
manu&cture  are  pursued,  including  tiie  working  of  hemp  into  sack* 
jwg,  cordage,  canvas,  &c,  rope-making,  straw-plaiting,  basket-making^ 
wire* working;  the  making  of  ribbons,  fringes,  trimmings^  the  printing 
of  cottons,  and  numerous  others. 
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The  iron  and  hardware  manufacture  has  its  chief  seats  in  the 
south  part  of  Staffordshire  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Warwick ;  in 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  We^t  Riding  of  York ;  and  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  in  Wales.  The  principal  towns  for  the 
making  of  hardware  goods  are  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolrerhamp- 
ton,  Walsall,  and  Bilston;  together  with  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cutlery  trade.  In  Wales,  Merthyr^ 
Tydvil  is  the  centre  of  this  br.-inch  of  industry. 

The  various  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture  give  extensive 
employment,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  alone  number  in  Great 
Britain  considerably  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  shoe 
trade  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Stafford, 
and  the  metropolis ;  that  of  gloves  at  Yeovil,  Woodstock,  Worcester, 
and  elsewhere ;  of  saddlery  in  London  and  Staffordshire ;  and  that 
of  furs  in  London. 

The  making  of  earthenware  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  North 
Staffordshire,  within  the  district  known  as  the  Potteries.  Porcelain 
is  also  made  in  Derbyshire,  at  Leeds,  and  at  Worcester,  which  latter 
place  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  china.  Glass 
is  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  London,  in 
Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  Stourbridge, 
Bristol,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  watches  and  clocks  employs  nearly  20,000  persons ; 
London  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  is  also 
extensively  pursued  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  silver  and  plated  goods  has  its  chief  seats  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  In  the  former  place  most  silver 
plate  is  made,  in  the  two  latter  most  of  the  plated  ware.  Gold  plate 
is  likewise  made  in  London. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  which  is  the  great  seat  of  the  book  trade. 
In  connection  with  the  book  trade  is  the  employment  of  a  laige 
number  of  printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  book  and  print-selleis, 
type-founders,  ink-makers,  map-sellers,  &c 

The  manufacture  of  beer  and  spirits  is  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  industry.  The  quantity  of  beer  annually  brewed  is  not  less  than 
12,000,000  barrels,  and  itie  quantity  of  spirits  made  averages  in 
England  alone  nearly  8,000,000  gallons,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  upwards  of  28,000,000  gallons. 

Ship-building  employs  in  Great  Britain  above  25,000  persons. 
In  England,  it  is  most  extensively  pursued  at  London,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth;  to  a  less  extent  at 
Chatham,  Hull,  Bristol,  Whitby,  Yarmouth,  Newcastle,  White- 
haven, and  most  other  ports. 
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The  coantiefl  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  mannfactore  are 
Lancashire,  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Chester,  Warwick,  Not- 
tingham, Middlesex,  Leicester,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Worcester. 
These  are  essentially  the  manufacturing  counties.  Lancashire  is 
identified  with  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
with  that  of  woollen  goods ;  Staffordshire,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Worcester  and  Warwick  with  the  making  of  iron  and  hardware; 
these  three  localities  represent  the  great  and  prominent  features  in 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  country. 

GoMjCEBCX.  — The  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  extends  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  import 
of  raw  materials  and  tropical  produce,  and  the  export  of  manufac- 
tored  goods — our  ships  in  many  cases  canying  back  to  distant 
oonntries  in  a  manufSictured  state  the  fabrics  originally  brought 
thence  in  the  condition  of  native  and  unworked  material  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  cotton  trade,  the  material  of  which 
is  wholly  derived  from  abroad,  and  its  consumption  in  a  manufac- 
tured state  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets.  To  a  less 
extent,  the  woollen  trade  is  of  similar  character,  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  being  derived  from  abroad,  though  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  also  drawn  from  the  home  supply. 

Imports. — The  largest  article  of  import  in  GreatBritain  is  cotton — 
that  is,  the  soft  downy  substance  contained  within  the  pod  of  the  cot- 
ton-plant Raw  cotton  constitutes  the  material  for  the  most  extensive 
of  our  manufactures,  and  our  supply  of  it  is  entirely  derived  £rom 
other  regions  of  the  globe,  possessinga  warmer  climate  than  that  of  the 
British  Islands.  The  first  introduction  of  cotton  into  England  has  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  page.  The  supply  which  oui^  manufacturing 
industry  rendered  necessaiy  did  not  become  considerable  until  the 
latter  portion  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  caused  the  cotton  trade  to  assume  dimensions  so  unprece- 
dented and  colossiJ  as  now  belong  to  it. 

The  United  States  have  furnished,  during  the  last  forty  years,  the 
TAstly  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  manufactures  of 
Britain,  and  the  proportion  which  the  supply  derived  thence  has 
borne  to  that  fiimished  by  other  countries  has,  until  within  a  very 
recent  date,  continued  to  increase.  This  is  conclusively  shown  l^ 
the  fSollowing  Table,  which  gives,  in  successive  periods  of  five  years 
each,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  imported  from  the  United  Stato^ 
and  also  from  all  other  countries  unitedly: — 
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Ton 

From  United  States 

From  all  <Alier 
Coantrles 

Total 

1820  to  1824 
1825  to  1829 
1830  to  1834 
1835  to  1839 
1840  to  1844 
1845  to  1849 
1850  to  1854 
1855  to  1859 

bales 

857,366 

513,724 

677,833 

957,264 

1,211,840 

1,168,680 

1,600,840 

1,797,475 

bales 
253,112 

255,027 
277,803 
324,487 
391,820 
383,820 
594,280 
742,175 

bales 

610,778 

768,751 

955,636 

1,281,751 

1,603,660 

1,552,500 

2,195,120 

2,539,650 

It  hence  appears  that  the  United  States  have  famished,  daring  the 
last  forty  years,  a  proportion  varying  £rom  three-fifths  to  six-sevenths 
of  the  total  quantity.  Ten  years  ago,  the  total  yearly  supply 
amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  (in 
weight  of  wool) :  of  this  quantity,  the  United  States  supplied  fbur- 
fifths,  India  only  one-tenth,  and  Brazil  and  Egypt  the  chief  part  of 
the  remainder.  Within  later  years,  while  the  absolute  quantity 
derived  from  the  United  States  has  continued  to  increase  (with  the 
increasing  demand  for  its  use  in  British  manufactures — though  not 
in  equal  ratio  to  the  latter),  the  proportion  of  the  total  supply  yielded 
by  other  countries  has  shown  a  gradual  and  steady  augmentation. 
Jn  1860,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Britain  reached 
the  vast  amount  of  1,390,909,792  lbs.,  or  upwards  of  12,000,000  cwts. 
This  was  derived  thus — 

lbs. 

From  United  States 1,115,890,608 

BrazU 17,286,864 

Egypt 43,954,064 

East  Indies 204,132,208 

Other  countries        ....  9,666,048 

Total        1,390,929,792 

The  political  events  of  1861  within  the  American  continent,  con- 
sequent on  the  secession  of  the  Southern  (or  cotton-growing)  States 
from  the  Union,  have  led  to  a  total  stoppage  of  supply  from  that 
source — hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  so  vastly  superior  in  magnitude 
to  all  others  unitedly.  The  regions  to  which  attention  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  most  hopefully  directed  with  reference  to  a  future  supply 
of  this  indispensable  material,  in  addition  to  the  Southern  States  of 
the  North  American  continent,  are — British  India,  Egypt,  Brazil, 
the  West  Indies  (especially  Jamaica),  Natal,  and  Queensland  (An*- 
tralia). 
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Wool  IB  imported  from  the  BritiBh  colonies  in  Australia,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  and  G^eimany.  The  Australian 
colonies  alone  furnish  nearly  half  the  entire  quantity,  and  the  supply 
derived  thence  is  yearly  increasing.  The  annual  import  of  wool  into 
Britain  exceeds  120,000,000  lbs.  Alpaca  and  llama  wool  are  largely 
imported  from  South  America,  and  their  consumption  is  on  the  in- 
crease ;  as  is  also  that  of  mohair,  or  goafs  wool,  from  the  countries 
of  Western  Asia. 

8Uk  in  imported,  in  a  raw  state,  ftom  India,  Italy,  China,  and 
France,  of  which  India  supplies  the  largest  proportion.  The  quantity 
annually  imported  exceeds  12,000,000  lbs.  The  import  of  manufac- 
tured silks,  chiefly  from  France,  is  also  yery  considerable. 

Flax  is  imported  from  Russia  and  other  countries  a(^*acent  to  the 
Baltic,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  manufacturer 
Hemp  is  largely  imported  firam  Russia :  jute;  which  has  in  great 
measure  taken  tiie  place  of  hemp,  is  imported  in  large  quanti^  ftom 
India. 

Sides  are  imported  from  Russia,  India,  the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope, 
and  South  America.  Russia  supplies  the  largest  quantity  of  these, 
and  also  of  tallow^  which  forms  a  veiy  considerable  article  of  import 

Of  timber^  the  largest  proportion  (chiefly  pine  and  fir)  is  deriyed 
from  Canada  and  other  British  provinces  in  North  America;  also 
a  considerable  quantity  from  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Mahogany  is  chiefly  brought  from  Honduras,  and  a  variety  of 
ornamental  woods,  including  cedar,  boxwood,  rosewood,  satinwood, 
SiCj  from  the  coasts  of  tropical  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
countries  on  the  qastem  Mediterranean.  Teak  is  imported  from 
India  and  Western  Africa,  and  is  largely  used  for  ship-building. 

Of  articles  of  food  imported  for  home  consumption,  the  most  im- 
portant are  tea  (about  70,000,000  lbs.  annually),  derived  almost 
wholly  from  China;  coffee  (60,000,000 lbs.),  principally  from  Cey- 
lon, Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil ;  and  suffar  (more 
than  800,000,000  lbs.)  from  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cuba,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Brazil,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
molasses  or'treade. 

Of  spirita  and  mines,  brandy  (about  3,000,000  gallons)  is  imported 
almost  wholly  from  France — rum  (above  7,000,000  gallons)  chiefly 
from  Jamaica  and  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies — and  wine  (above 
12,000,000  gallons)  principally  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France :  to 
a  much  less  extent,  from  Germany,  South  Africa,  Sicily,  Madeira,  and 
the  Canary  Islands. 

Of  various  oils,  palm-oil  is  imported  from  Western  Africa  — 
olive-oil  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey — rape-oil  from  Holland 
and  Oennany — ooooa-nut  oil  from  the  East  Indi«B— cxA-c^  tKRn 
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NewfouodlaDd — spermaceti  and  varioos  train-oils  from  the  fiahenes 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  shores  of  Australia,  Newfinmd- 
land,  and  Greenland.  To  these  has  become  added,  within  a  recent 
date,  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  derived  in  large  quantitiefl  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  considerable  quantity  of  eod-^il 
is  obtained  from  Peterhead  (on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire),  and 
rape-oil  is  extensirely  made  at  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  liTeipool, 
and  other  places  on  our  own  shores. 

Grain  of  rarious  descriptions  is  annually  imported  into  the  British 
Islands,  the  quantity  of  com  raised  within  which  falls  yeiy  consider 
ably  below  the  requirements  of  the  population.  These  embr«ee 
wheat  (principally  from  Russia,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  France^ 
Egypt,  Turkey,  British  North  America,  Denmark,  and  Gennany) 
..^barley  and  oats  (from  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland) — fjw 
(from  Russia) — and  maize^  or  Indian  com,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  Rice  is  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States;  sago  from  the  East  Indies;  arrotth-root  from  the 
Bermudas,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Of  an  immense  variety  of  other  articles  of  import,  some  of  the 
principal  are  cocoa  (South  America); — pepper,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  other  spices  (from  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon) ; — 
dried  fruits,  including  raisins  (Spain,  Turkey,  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries),  currants  (from  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands),  and 
figs  (from  Turkey) ; — oranges  (from  the  Azores,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Malta); — nuts,  almonds,  &c.  (from  Spain  and  Portugal); — batter, 
c^ggs,  and  cheese  (from  Holland,  France,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  the  latter  also  from  the  United  States) ; — salt  beef  and  pork; 
— various  medicinal  herbs  (from  Turkey,  China,  South  America, 
India,  and  the  United  States) ;  — with  pine-apples,  yams,  and  other 
tropical  fruits  (from  the  West  Indies). 

Tobacco  is  largely  imported  (above  60,000,000  lbs.  annnallyX 
chic>fiy  from  the  United  States ;  also  from  various  parts  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  various  dyes  and  tanning  stnfib,  in- 
cluding indigo,  cochineal,  shumac,  valonia,  gum-arabic,  shellac^  mad- 
der, &c. ; — pot  and  pearl  ashes  (from  the  United  States  and  Canada); 
— barilla  (from  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries); — sn^hur 
(from  Naples); — saltpetre  (Pern,  India,  &c); — together  with  many 
others  of  less  importance.  Guano  is  largely  imported  as  a  manure^ 
chiefly  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

In  1860,  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
210,648,643/.  sterling.  In  1854,  the  eariiest  date  at  which  the  real 
value  of  imports  is  ascertainable,  the  amount  was  little  more  than 
160,000,0001, 
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■  Exports, — The  principal  articles  of  export  firom  the  Britifih 
Xff)i^fia^  ennmeiated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  manufac- 
tured cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton  yam,  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  manufactures,  copper  and  brass  goods, 
ooals,  earthenware,  manufactured  silk,  beer  and  ale,  leather,  glass, 
tin,  salt^  dried  fish,  soap  and  candles,  machinery,  stationery,  books, 
&C.  The  total  value  of  these  averages  annually  above  100,000,000/. ; 
of  which  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  yam  amount  to  upwards  of 
40,000,000/.;  woollen  manufactures  to  above  10,000,000/.;  linen 
manu&ctures  to  above  5,000,000/. ;  metals  (chiefly  iron  and  steel)  to 
above  14,000,000/.;  and  hardwares  and  cutlery  to  upwards  of 
4.000,000/.  The  linen,  however,  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Of  these  articles,  the  largest  quantities  are  exported  to  the  United 
States ;  next  in  succession,  to  the  East  Indies,  Germany,  Prussia, 
Holland,  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Brazil,  Turkey, 
France,  the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Australia,  Italy,  China,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  South  American  States ;  and  in  a 
less  degree  to  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  in  1860, 
was  136,842,817/.  This  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the  corre- 
spondent amount  for  1851,  the  export  trade  of  Britain  having  more 
than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  by  which  so  large  a  foreign  trade  is 
caixiad  on  is  necessarily  very  considerable.  At  the  end  of  1860,  the 
number  of  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  various  ports  of  England 
and  Wales  was  19,501,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  above  3,370,000. 
This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
T«lftn<^a,  to  which  belonged  887  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  70,000.  Of 
steam  vessels,  there  were,  belonging  to  England  and  Wales,  684 
onder  60  tons,  with  a  tonnage  of  15,500;  and  822  above  50  tons, 
with  a  tonnage  df  323,500.  To  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands  there  belonged  12  steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  little  short 
of  3,000.*  The  amount  of  steam-tonnage  exhibits  a  vast  increase 
within  the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade. 


*  At  the  same  date  (Dec  1860)  there  belonged  to  Scotland  8,172  sail- 
ing veaselfl,  tonnage  652,000 ;  and  133  steam-vesMls,  tonnage,  71,500. 
To  Ireland,  2,103  sailing-vessels,  tonna^  211,000:  85  steam -vessels, 
tonnage  41,700.  The  total  amount  of  British  shipping  was  thus —  sail- 
ing Teasels,  26,663 ;  tonnage,  4,204,824 : — steam  vesseU,  2,000 ;  tonnage ; 
464,000. 

Ills  number  of  reaeels  registered  in  1861,in  varions  British  ^^so^*-' 
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Of  the  tonnage  of  ships,  not  English,  engaged  in  the  foreign  tnda 
of  Britain,  the  largest  quantity  belongs  to  the  Uniled  States,  and 
next  in  order  to  France,  Q^rmany,  Denmark,  Proasia,  Bussia,  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

The  voyages  made  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Tarioiu  ports 
of  the  British  Islands  amount  annually  to  upwards  of  800,000  in 
number  (above  80,000,000  tons),  of  which  the  coasting  trade  of 
England  alone  is  about  22,000,000  tons. 

The  principal  ports  for  the  foreign  trade  are  Liverpool,  London, 
Hull,  Stockton,  and  Southampton ;  for  the  Irish  trade,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool ;  and  for  the  coasting  trade  in  general,  Newcastle^ 
Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Whitehaven,  and  Sunderland.  In  1861,  the 
total  tonnage  of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  London 
was  upwards  of  5,591,000 :  that  of  Liverpool  was  little  short  of 
6,000,000  (5,951,000).  The  foreign  tonnage  of  Liverpool  has  fbr 
several  years  past  exceeded  that  of  London. 

Internal  trade  and  means  of  communication. — The  vast  internal 
traffic  constantly  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  British  Islands 
(and  especially  in  England)  is  facilitated  by  the  numerous  roads 
which,  together  with  canals  and  railways,  intersect  the  countiy  in 
every  direction.  In  England  alone  are  above  2,300  miles  length  of 
canalSy  and  1,800  miles  of  river  navigation,  so  that  a  most  extensive 
system  of  water  communication  is  formed  between  the  different  parts 
of  this  country.  The  first  canal  formed  in  England  was  completed 
in  the  year  1760.  By  means  of  these  artificial  channels,  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  island  are  united,  and  the  waters  of  all  the  principal 
rivers  connected  one  with  another.  Thus,  the  basin  of  the  Humber  is 
united  to  that  of  the  Mersey  by  canals  which  in  three  different  places 
cross  the  watershed  of  the  Pennine  Chain  (the  Leeds  and  Liverpool, 
the  Rochdale,  and  the  Huddersfield  Canals),  and  also  by  the  Cband 
Trunk  Canal,  which  imites  the  waters  of  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey. 
From  the  last-mentioned  canal,  again,  a  similar  line  of  communicsr 
tion  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  past  Birmin^iam, 
to  the  Thames,  at  London,  and  also,  by  the  valley  of  the  CherweD, 
to  the  same  river  at  Oxford.    The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  coo- 


and  possessions,  was — in  Africa,  291  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  26,494»  and  5 
steamers  of  437  tons;  in  Australia,  1,428  sailing-vessels,  and  104  steamers, 
of  which  218  sailing-vessels  and  4  steamers  belonged  to  New  Zealand,  the 
tonnage  of  the  whole,  146,613 ;  in  the  North  American  colonies,  6,578 
sailing-vessels  and  165  steam-vessels,  tonnage  639,612,  an  increase  of 
more  than  80,000  tons  over  1859.  In  the  British  West  Indies  there  were 
664  sailing-vessels  to  three  steamers,  tonnage  23,018.  The  total  number 
of  British  and  colonial  vessels,  sailing  and  steamers^  was  87,180,  and 
the  total  tonnage  5,494^825. 
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sects  ihe  waters  of  those  riven,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills;  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  unites  the  Kennet  (a 
tribntaiy  of  the  Thames)  with  the  Lower  Avon,  which  flows  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  Others,  again,  extend  from  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  to  the  riyers  of  the  south  coast.  Although,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  of  less  relatiye  importance  than  formerly,  the 
canal  and  river  navigation  is  still  largely  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  goods. 

Railways. — The  first  railway  constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to 
passenger  traffic,  and  worked, by  locomotive  engines,  was  that  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (a  distance  of  thirty- 
one  miles),  opened  in  1830.  Within  the  period  since  elapsed,  tUs 
mode  of  communication  has  increased  to  an  astonishing  extent, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  total  length  of  the  railways  open  for 
traffic  in  England  and  Wales  is  above  7,500  miles.  Altogether, 
England  has  a  more  extensive  system  of  railway  communication  than 
any  other  European  country,  excepting  Belgium. 

Since  the  formation  of  railways,  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country 
has  vastly  increased,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  speed 
with  which  journeys  are  performed,  and  the  superior  economy  of  this 
mode  of  conveyance  as  compared  with  that  of  coach-travelling.  Places 
which  were  formerly  distant  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days  and  night«, 
can  now  be  reached  within  a  single  period  of  daylight,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  of  England  are  brought  within  a  journey  of  from  four 
to  six  hours  from  the  metropolis. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  upon  the  principal  lines 
of  zailway,  and  its  connection,  by  means  of  submarine  cables,  with 
the  oountiries  of  the  continent  (and  even  with  those  that  lie  beyond 
European  limits),  have  exerted  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
npon  the  conunercial  and  social  relations  of  the  country.  By  such 
means  the  prices  of  every  market,  the  arrival  of  packets,  and  the 
signalling  of  ships,  are  now  known  immediately  in  all  the  great  seats 
of  trade ;  and  intelligence  of  all  events  of  importance,  whether  pub- 
He  or  private,  is  transmitted  with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  which  in 
any  other  age  would  have  seemed  extravagantly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  hnman  attainment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ENGLISH   GEOGRAPHY   IN  THE   NINETEENTH  GENTUBT THE 

COUNTIES  AND   TOWNS. 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
Counties  and  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  counties  are  referred  to  in  the  order  of  the 
divisions  enumerated  in  chapter  xiii. 


I.    South  Midland  Divisiok. 

1.  MiDDLBSKX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  Britain,  has  an  ana  of 
180,168  acres,  or  282  square  miles,  and  is  smaller  in  size  than  any 
other  English  county,  excepting  Rutland.  The  river  Thames  divides 
Middlesex  firom  the  county  of  Surrey,  to  the  southward.  Its  hoon- 
daries  on  the  east  and  west  are  marked  respectively  by  the  streams  of 
the  Lea  and  the  Colne,  both  of  which  join  the  Thames. 

The  general  aspect  of  Middlesex  presents  a  succession  of  gentle 
\mdulations,  with  extensive  levels  in  some  places,  especially  towards 
the  extreme  south-east  of  the  county,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  south- 
west.  The  most  considerable  tract  of  high  ground  lies  immediately 
to  the  northward  of  London,  and  includes  the  ac^oining  hills  of  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate.  The  top  of  Highgate  hill  is  426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Thames :  the  highest  part  of  Hampstead  Heath  is  430 
feet.  These  are  connected,  by  lesser  intervening  elevations,  with  the 
hill  upon  which  Harrow  is  situated,  further  to  the  west.  The 
ground  which  extends  northward  from  Highgate,  in  the  direction  of 
Barnet>  on  the  border  of  Hertford,  is  also  high  :  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bamet,  an  elevated  tracts  about  400  feet  above  the  Thames, 
stretches  westward,  past  Elstree  and  Stanmore. 

The  rivers  of  Middlesex,  besides  the  Thames  (which  forms  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  throughout  its  extent,  from  Staines 
to  Blackwall),  are  the  Colne,  the  Brent,  and  the  Lea.  All  of  them 
join  the  Thames — ^the  Colne  immediately  above  Staines;  the  Brent  at 
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the  town  of  Brentford ;  and  the  Lea  at  Blackwall,  in  the  aonth-eastem 
qiiartffl  of  the  metropolis.  The  Thames,  which  has  at  London  an 
ayerage  breadth  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  tidal  stream  as  far 
up  as  the  Tillage  of  Teddington  (a  few  miles  above  Richmond).  A 
lock  «ro88es  the  riyer  at  that  place,  and  stays  the  farther  progress 
of  the  tide-water. 

Geologically,  the  chief  element  in  Middlesex  is  day.  Almost 
thiooghont  the  county,  the  soil,  immediately  below  the  surface, 
exhibits  a  succession  of  beds  of  clay,  alternating  with  occasional  sand 
aad  graveL  This  formation  is  termed  by  geologists  the  **  London  clay." 
It  extends  over  several  of  the  aci^acent  counties,  eoyering  an  extensive 
tract  upon  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.* 

The  '*  London  clay  "  exhibits  a  deep  mass  of  yellowish  and  blueish 
— or,  in  some  localities,  brown  —  clays,  approaching  sometimes  to 
red  in  colour.  It  is  often  found  to  contain  calcareous  (or  chalky) 
matter,  and  also  contains  calcareous  nodules,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  septaria,  or  cement-stone,  and  form  an  excellent  cement. 
The  variously  coloured  clays  alternate  with  occasional  beds  of  sand- 
stone. The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies  from  45  to  236  feet. 
Chalk  ever3rwhere  underlies  the  beds  of  clay.  In  all  the  deeper 
wells  that  have  been  sunk  within  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  county,  the  clay  has  required  to  be  bored  through, 
and  the  underlying  chalk  reached,  before  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  has  been  obtained.  The  only  portions  of  Middlesex  in  which 
day  strata  are  not  found  immediately  below  the  surface  are  the  high 
grounds  about  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Homsey,  where  a  tract  of 
limited  area  exhibits  a  gravelly  and  sandy  formation,  distinguished 
by  geologists  as  the  Bagshot  sand. 

Middlesex  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  an  agricultural  or  a 
manufacturing  county.  The  greater  part  of  the  land,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  metropolis,  is  laid  out  in  meadow  or  pasture,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  the  endosed  parks  and 
grounds  which  belong  to  the  private  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  considerable  extent  of 
gnmnd  is  devoted  to  market-gardens  and  nurseries. 

Middlesex  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.  The  towns  and  other 
prindpal  places  of  interest  that  fall  within  its  limits,  witE  their 
populations,  are  as  follows  :t 

*  See  ante,  p.  41. 

t  In  this  and  the  like  Tables  throogbout  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
the  towns,  &c.,  are  named  in  the  order  of  the  respective  rivor-basins  to 
whidi  they  belong.  The  name  of  the  county-town  is  in  all  cases  placed 
first  on  the  list.  Then  follow  the  names  of  other  towns  that  iall  wlti^n. 
the  lame  area  ai  drainage }  these*  similarly,  are  snoeMdoiViy  l3tk<b  lAXEMa 
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Pop. 

Pop. 

Pe>p- 

London      2,803,084* 

Stainbs  . 

.    2,577 

Edgewaze 

.       765 

Brkntfobd    .    8,870 

XJXBRIDOB 

.     3,236 

EnfiAld     . 

.    0,453 

Honnnlow       .    3,500 

Harrow  . 

.    4,950 

London  indudeB  within  its  limits  (to  the  northward  of  the  Thames, 
and  within  the  county  of  Middlesex),  the  citj  of  London,  propeily  so 
called,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  with  the  metropolitan  boioiig^ 
of  Marylebone,  Finsbuiy,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  city  of 
London  returns  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons :  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  the  three  boroughs  above  named,  two  each.  The 
county  of  Middlesex  also  returns  two  member8.t 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  city  in  the  world,  exceeds  in  population  and 
extent  any  other  city  of  modem  times.  The  city  of  London,  properiy 
BO  called,  is  wholly  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  embraces  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  immense  area  to  which  the  name  of  London  is 
now  applied. 

For  a  space  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  of  between 
fiye  and  six  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  streets,  squares,  ware* 
houses,  and  yarious  buildings  of  London,  are  continuous ;  and  these 
more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  metropolis  embrace  an  area 
of  little  less  than  fifty  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to 
the  northward  of  the  Thames.  But  the  extensive  suburban  districts 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  in  the  Local  GK>Temment 
Act,  and  included  in  the  Ketums  of  the  Begistrar-Qeneral — oompris- 


of  places  belonging  to  the  other  river-basiDs  throughout  the  coantj. 
Each  tribotary  of  a  principal  river-basin  is  treated  in  like  manner. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  county  as  Middlesex,  the  whole  of  which  <^11f 
within  a  single  river-basin  (the  Thames),  the  principle  hers  ad- 
verted to  is  comparatively  of  little  moment.  Bat  in  Uie  cases  of  many 
of  the  counties  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  fixed  rule  in  the 
order  in  which  the  towns  are  enumerated,  and  no  other  plan  seems  to 
possess  an  equal  advantage  to  that  here  adopted. 

The  names  distinguished  by  capital  letters  are,  in  all  cases,  those  of 
market-towns :  the  names  not  in  capitids  are  those  of  places  added  on 
account  of  some  feature  of  historic  or  other  interest  belonging  to  them. 

In  the  esse  of  cities  and  parliamentarv  boroughs,  the  populatioiie 
are  from  the  census  of  1861 :  in  most  other  instances  the  populations  are 
tilioee  of  1851,  the  returns  for  the  later  date  not  being  yet  published,  la 
all  cases  where  obtainable,  the  figures  represent  the  town  popuIatioDy  at 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  parigh, 

*  Including,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  south  as  well  as  north 
of  the  Thames.  The  population  of  that  portion  of  London  which  Uea  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  within  Middlesex,  is  ^030,142. 

f  The  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Lajnb4Hh,to  thei 
of  the  Thsmes,  each  return  two  members.  The  total  number  of  m«i_ 
returned  by  the  metropolis  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  therefore  16. 
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ing  Chekrea,  Brompton,  Kensington,  Hampetead,  Highgate,  Stoke- 
Kewington,  &c,  to  the  north  of  the  Thames ;  with  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, Dnlwich,  Sydenham,  Norwood,  Brixton,  Clapham,  Battersea, 
&a,  on  the  Sorrey  side  of  the  riyer — add  greatly  to  these  dimensions. 
Indading  these,  London  extends  oyer  an  area  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  sqnare  miles.  London  and  Westminster,  long  since 
ocmnected  by  continnons  buildings,  were  formerly  distinct  cities, 
separated  by  interrening  fields  and  gardens. 

That  portion  of  London  to  which  the  name  of  "the  City"  is  properly 
given — about  600  acres  in  extent — was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  walL 
Temple  Bar  is  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  gates  by  whidi  it  was 
entered.  Westminster  adjoins  the  city  to  the  westward,  and  extends 
in  that  direction  along  the  banks  of  Uie  Thames,  and  northward  to 
the  line  of  Oxford  Street.  Maiylebone  and  Finsbury  embrace  the 
more  northerly*  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  the  more  eastwardly, 
portions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  its  general  aspect  London  is  distinguished  by  the  air  of  business 
which  everywhere  pervades  it.  Its  buildings  have  been  constructed 
£>r  purposes  of  utility  rather  than  for  ornament.  Its  streets  (except- 
ing in  some  of  the  older  quarters  of  the  town)  are  wide,  and  are 
almost  uniformly  well  paved  and  lighted ;  its  public  buildings  are 
plain  and  substantial,  and  its  shops  display  the  most  wonderful 
Tariety  of  articles  required  for  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  numerous 
population.  The  docks,  and  the  various  edifices  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  London,  are  situatod  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  below  London  bridge.  The  dwellings  of  the  wealthier 
flnfwrn.  and  the  resorts  of  the  aristocracy,  belong  to  the  "West-End" 
of  London — the  ffishionable  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Thames  is  crossed,  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  by 
London,  Southwark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Westminster,  Yanxhall, 
Chelsea,  and  Battersea  bridges.  Southwark,  Vaoxhall,  and  Chelsea 
bridges  are  constructed  of  cast-iron,  the  last-named  consisting  of  a 
platform  suspended  from  iron  chains.  The  others  are  of  stone,  ex- 
oepting  Battersea  bridge,  which  is  a  wooden  structure.  Waterloo 
bridge^  which  is  the  longest,  forms  a  perfectly  level  roadway,  and 
measures  1,326  feet  (or  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  from 
■hoire  to  shore.  The  port  of  London  is  that  portion  of  the  Thames 
which  is  between  London  bridge  and  Blackwall,  at  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  county.  Upon  either  side  of  this  there  are  capacious  docks 
for  the  reception  of  shipping. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  London  its  churches  are  con- 
ipiffij^Miff.  The  two  most  important  and  interesting  amongst  tkem 
axe  8t  Puirs  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  fonner  a  mag- 
niflooit  speeimen  of  Gredan,  the  latter  of  Gothic,  axoihitM^TQa^ 
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The  royal  p&Laces  in  the  metropoliB  comprise  St  James's  and 
Bnckingham  Palace,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  usual  town  lendence 
of  her  Mty'esty  Queen  Victoria.  The  New  Palace  at  Westminster 
comprehends  the  buildings  required  for  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  whole  forms  a  magnificent  pile,  in  the  Tador  style 
of  architecture ;  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Houses  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  between  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  along  which  the  principal  firontage  extends. 

The  parks  of  London  add  greatly  to  its  general  healthineaa,  and 
promote  the  ei^oyment  of  its  inhabitants.  They  comprise  Hyde 
Pazk,  with  the  adjoining  area  of  Kensington  Gardens ;  St.  James's 
and  the  Green  Parks,  which  arc  also  adjacent  spaces ;  the  Begenfs 
Park ;  Victoria  Park ;  and  Battcrsea  Park  (the  last-named  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  within  Surrey). 

Amongst  the  numerous  public  buildings  of  London  desening  of 
special  note  are  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  the  Boyal  Exchange^  the 
Mansion  House,  the  East  India  House,  the  Mint,  Guildhall,  the 
General  Post  Office,  the  various  goyemment  offices  (including 
Somerset  House,  Whitehall,  the  Horse-guards,  the  Admiralty,  and 
others),  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  King's  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  a 
vast  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  various  purposes  of  business^ 
science,  literature,  education,  or  amusement.  The  first-named  of 
these  —  the  Tower  of  London  —  surpasses  them  all  in  historical  in- 
terest, and  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  any  other. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  fbii 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent fortress — the  White  Tower — ^was  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  walls  which  surround  the  entire  area  of  the 
Tower  enclose  a  space  of  twelve  acres,  within  which  are  numerous 
buildings.  Besides  its  original  use  as  a  fortress,  the  Tower  was  the 
frequent  place  of  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  down  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  numerous  events  of  interest  have  occmred 
within  its'TcaUs.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  prison  for  state-criminals, 
in  which  capacity,  kings,  queens,  statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  and 
philosophers,  have  alike  been  at  various  times  immured  within  ite 
walls — many  of  them  to  perish  by  the  scaffold,  or  in  other  and  mote 
secret  ways. 

The  British  Museum  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  embraces  extensive  and  valuable 
collections  of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  in  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Assyrian  antiquities ;  besides  a  magnificent  library,  which  numbcrt 
above  half  a  ndllion  volumes. 

The  University  of  London,  which  takes  the  first  rank  $aumg  At 
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edueationa]  institutions  of  the  metropolis,  was  established  so  lately 
as  1839.  It  embraces  Uniyersity  and  King's  Colleges,  the  former 
founded  in  1829,  the  latter  of  two  years  later  date,  together  with 
Bereral  affiliated  Institutions.  Among  the  numerous  endowed  schools 
of  London  the  most  important  are  Christ's  Hospital  (or  the  Blue-coat 
School,  as  it  is  commonly  termed),  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  the 
Charter  House,  Westminster,  and  the  Military  School  at  Chelsea 
Hospital 

Brentfordy  which  consists  principally  of  one  long,  irregular  street, 
is  historically  noted  for  a  battle  in  which  Edmund  Ironside  defeated 
the  Danes,  with  great  slaughter,  a.d.  1016 ;  and  for  the  skirmish  in 
1642,  elsewhere  referred  to.*  HouTistow^  three  miles  west  of  Brent- 
ford, stands  upon  the  edge  of  an  extensive  heath,  on  which  there  are 
large  cavalry  barracks. 

Staines,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  county,  a^oins  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Boman  station.  It 
is  conjectured  to  derive  its  name  from  an  ancient  stone  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  corporation  of 
London.  Uxhridge,  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  corn-market,  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Colne,  and  on  the  western  border  of 
the  county.  Harrow,  situated  on  the  high  ground  in  the  western 
interior  i/i  the  county,  derives  importance  from  its  endowed  gram- 
mar-flchool,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


2.  Hbbtfordshibb  lies  immediately  north  of  Middlesex.  Its  shape 
is  irregular,  and  its  boundaries  are  throughout  artificial,  excepting  on  a 
part  of  its  eastern  side,  where  the  course  of  the  river  Lea,  and  of  its 
tributary,  the  Stort,  mark  the  border  between  Hertford  and  Essex. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  391,141  acres,  or  611  square  miles. 

Hertfordshire  exhibits  no  very  prominent  features  of  surfSnce, 
bat  the  ground  is  moderately  elevated,  and  presents  an  un- 
dulating and  varied  aspect,  for  the  most  part  wdl  wooded.  The 
hi^est  groimds  are  towards  the  north  and  north-west  border  of  the 
county,  adjoining  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire.  Kensworth 
Hin,  a  chalk  eminence  (two  miles  SJB.  of  Dunstable,  in  the  last 
named  county),  is  904  feet  high.  The  upper  portions  of  the  Colne  and 
Lea,  with  their  numerous  small  tributaiy  streams,  water  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  county. 

The  chief  part  of  Hertfordshire  belongs,  geologically,  to  the  chalk 
formation.  A  strip  in  the  extreme  south-east  (reaching  from  the 
neighbofarhood  of  the  Lea  southward  to  the  Middlesex  border) 

•  See  aii«i^  p.  288. 
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The  town  of  HtTtfurd  stantls  on   the 
18  miles  N.  of  I/mdon.      Ware  is  on 
lower  down  its  course,  and  to  tlie  nnrtli- 
At  both  Hertford  and  Ware,  and  also 
river  Lea,  u  ^ew  miles  l)elow  Wan),  mv\ 
fliFelj  carriwl  on.     The  New  Kivrr,  whii 
tho  metropolis  with  water,  is  drawn  ivoi 
and  Am  well,  in  the  neighl)onrhood  of  \V 

8t,  Albans^  situated  12  mili'^t  to  tlie  \^ 
little  stream  of  the  Ver  (an  atTlui'nt  of  th 
ancient  sites  iu  Britain.  It  npn'sent.s  t 
derives  its  modem  name  from  Alhan,  tl 
who  soffered  death  during  the  pcrsfeutior 
A-D.  297.     The  extensive  abbey  —  ])art  o 
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teg^t  at  St  Albans,  during  the  Wan  of  the  Bosea,  have  been  elae- 
wheze  adyerted  to.*  Lord  Bacon  resided  near  St  Albana,  and 
deriyed  his  title  of  Viscoont  St  Albans  thence.  After  nndezgoing 
eonsiderable  decline  from  its  former  importance,  St  Albans  has 
within  recent  years  regained  something  of  actiyity  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  straw-plait  trade. 

Bamet,  immediately  a^acent  to  the  Middlesex  border,  is  chiefly 
important  from,  its  extensiye  cattle-fairs.t  Hiichhiy  near  the  north- 
western border  of  the  county,  besides  its  extensiye  trade  in  com  and 
malt,  has  some  share  in  the  straw-plait  and  silk  manufactore. 


3.  BucamroHAicsHiRB,  a  county  of  yeiy  irregular  shape,  has  an 
area  of  466,932  acres,  or  730  square  miles.  The  Thames,  which 
flows  along  its  southern  border,  divides  Buckinghamshire  fh>m  Berk- 
shire, and  the  stream  of  the  Colne  dirides  it,  on  the  south-east,  from 
Middlesex.  Elsewhere,  the  border-line  of  the  county  is  artificial, 
except  where  small  portions  of  the  Thame,  the  Ouse,  the  Toye,  and 
the  Ouzel  (the  two  latter,  tributaries  of  the  Ouse),  mark  its  direction. 
The  high  grounds  of  Buckinghamshire  are  chiefly  in  the  south  and 
east  The  chalk  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  enters  the  county  from 
Bedfordshire,  and  stretches  across  it,  in  the  direction  of  N.E.  and 
SLW.,  into  Oxfordshire.  The  highest  eleyation  is  found  in  lyinghoe 
Beacon  (9  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Aylesbury),  which  reaches  903  feet  aboye 
file  sea.  The  middle  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  fertile 
yale  of  Aylesbuiy,  to  the  northward  of  which  is  ground  of  moderate 
eleyation,  by  which  the  affluents  of  the  Thames  are  diyided  from  those 
of  the  Ouse. 

The  principal  streams  by  which  Buckinghamshire  is  watered  are 
the  Thames  (along  the  southern  border) ;  the  Colne,  with  its  affluents 
the  CSiess  and  the  Misboum ;  the  Wick ;  the  Thame ;  with  the  Ouse, 
and  its  affluent,  the  Ouzel  —  the  two  last-named,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  county.  By  £»  the  laiger  part  of  the  county  is  within 
the  basin  of  the  Thames. 

The  geology  of  Buckinghamshire  is  exceedingly  yaried.  A  small 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  extreme  south,  fidls  within  the  basin  of 
the  London  day.  To  this  succeed  the  cretaceous  series,  chalk  and 
greensand,  which  embrace  all  the  more  hilly  portions  of  the  county. 
The  Tale  of  Aylesbury,  and  all  the  northwaidly  portion  of  the  county, 
belong  to  the  oolitic  series.    Chalk  marl,  which  underlies  the  chalk 


•  Chap.  ix.    St  Albans  is  said  to  hays  been  the  scene  of  a  frightlU 
massacre  in  the  Insarrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  aj>. 
f  See  chap.  is.  as  to  battle  of  Bamet. 
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hiOs  &rther  south,  forms  a  large  component  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
fale  of  Aylesborj. 

BuckinghamBhire  is  chieflj  an  agricultural  county,  but  some  cha- 
TBCteristic  branches  of  manufacturing  and  handicraft,  industry  em- 
ploy the  labours  of  its  population  in  particular  districts.  These  are, 
the  straw-plait  and  lace  manufacture,  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the 
piyer  manufacture  (the  two  latter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county), 
and,  amongst  the  beech-groyes  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  making  of 
chairs  and  various  wooden  wares.  The  paper-mills  of  Buckingham- 
shire are  found  chiefly  along  the  little  stream  of  the  Wick,  which 
joins  the  Thames  below  Marlow.  The  town  of  Wycombe,  on  this 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  the  Buckinghamshire  woods,  has  of  late  years 
become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  chairs,  made  from 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  district,  chiefly  beech,  elm,  birch,  and 
eheiry.  Chesham,  towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  woody  and  hilly  tract,  has  similarly 
become  distinguished  for  its  extensive  and  varied  produce  of  wooden 
wares,  such  as  trenchers,  bowls,  malt  shovels,  butchers*  trays,  hoops, 
and  toys  of  several  kinds. 

Buckinghamshire  is  divided  into  8  hundreds.  It  includes  tbe  fol- 
lowing  towns:  — 


Atlbsbttbt 
wxndovib 
Pbikcbs  Bis- 

BOBOUGH      . 

Wtcoicbb 
Bbaoonsfisld 


Pop. 
6,081 
1,937 

2,817 
7,180 
1,680 


Gbb^tMablow6,520 


colnbbook    . 
Ambbshax     . 
Chbsham 
Buckingham  . 

WiNBLOW 

StonbtStrat- 

FOBO  . 


Pop, 
1,050 
3,660 
6,090 
3.847 
1,890 

1,767 


Newport  Pao- 

NEL     . 

Olnby    . 
Fbxnt  Stbat 

FORD  . 
IVINGHOB 


Fop. 

3,650 
2,329 

540 
2,024 


The  towns  of  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,*  High  Wycombe,  and  Great 
Marlow,  are  parUamentaiy  boroughs,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  county  returns  three  members. 

Ayleahwry,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  its  most  considerable 
place,  ranks  as  the  county-town.  Aylesbury  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  valley  watered  by  the  Thame,  a  short  distance  S.  of  that  river, 
and  is  a  central  market  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  village  of  Hampden,t  near  which  John  Hampden  resided,  and 
within  the  churchyard  of  which  he  was  buried,  is  eight  miles  S.  of 


*  The   parliamentary    borough    of  Aylesbury  includes   the  entire 
hundred  or  that  name. 
t  See  chap,  xil  p.  240. 
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Aylesbniy.  Beaeonsficld,  in  a  more  soatherlj  portion  of  the  county, 
has  a  siniilar  connection  with  Edmond  Bm^e.  The  village  of  Ckal- 
font  Si,  GileSf  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  deriyee  interest  from  the 
fiMt  of  Milton  haring  there  commenced  his  "Paradise  Begained.*' 
Stoke  PogiSy  ftirther  sonth,  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Gray,  whose . 
remains  repose  among  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  his  hamlet,"  in  Uie 
churchyard  to  which  his  well-known  Elegy  refers.  On  the  extreme 
southern  border  of  the  county,  and  immediately  adjoining  Windsor, 
npon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  Eton,  with  its  ancient 
grammar-school,  the  foundation  of  Henry  VL 

The  town  of  Buckingham^  which  gives  its  name  to  the  county,  and 
was  formerly  the  county-town,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  only  a 
few  miles  below  the  source  of  that  stream.  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham,  long  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  treasures 
of  art,  now  dispersed,  is  about  3  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town. 

Stoney  Stratford^  and  Fenny  Stratford^  are  situated — the  former 
on  the  Ouse,  the  latter  on  its  tributary,  the  OuzeL  Olnetfy  also  on 
the  Ouse,  in  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  the  county,  with  some 
remains  of  the  lace-making  trade,  derives  its  chief  distinction  from 
its  connection  with  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  residence  it  was. 


4.  OxFORDSHiRB  has  an  area  of  472,887  acres,  or  739  square  miles. 
Its  shape  is  irregular,  but  the  river  Thames  forms  a  well-defined 
frontier  through  a  considerable  portion  of  its  border-line  to  the 
southward.  Elsewhere,  the  Thame  runs  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  Oxfordshire  border  (on  the  side  of  Buckinghamshire),  and  the 
Ouse  touches  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county. 

The  surface  of  Oxfordshire  exhibits  considerable  variety.  The 
south-eastern  divisioh  presents  an  agreeable  alternation  of  high  and 
low  land.  The  chalk  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  occupies  its  most 
eastwardly  portion  in  that  direction,  crossing  the  coun^  from  N.R 
to  S.W.  and  terminating  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  circular 
bend  of  the  river  between  the  villages  of  Goring  and  Mapledurham. 
The  highest  points  of  the  Chiltems,  within  the  county,  sre  Nufiield 
Hill,  767  feet,  and  Nettlebed  Hill,  820  feet  —  both  lying  a  few  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Watlington.  Wychwood  Forest,  a  wooded  tract 
of  some  extent,  is  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county.  Thence 
towards  the  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire  borders  the  ground  is 
generally  high,  and  somewhat  naked  and  uninviting  in  aspect  The 
Edge  Hills,*  on  the  north-western  border,  divide  the  county  from 

•  See  oNle^  p.  282. 
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Warwiekflhire :  Broom  Hill,  immediately  on  the  border  line^  and  the 
highest  eminence  in  this  direction,  is  836  feet 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the  north-west,  the  drainage 
of  Oxfordshire  belongs  entirely  to  the  Thamee  basin.  The  chief 
rivers,  besides  the  Thames  itself  are  the  Windmsh,  the  Evenlode^ 
the  Cherwell,  and  the  Thame.  The  Stour,  an  a£9aent  of  the  War- 
wickshire Avon,  rises  within  the  northern  limits  of  Oxfordshire.  A 
small  affluent  of  the  Ouse  flows,  in  an  eastwardly  direction,  throng 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  and  the  Onae  itself  touches  the 
bozder-line. 

The  geology  of  Oxfordshire  exhibits,  along  a  line  drawn  acroas 
the  county  fix>m  south-east  to  north-west,  cretaceous  strata  (chalk 
and  greensand),  the  various  members  of  the  oolitic  group  (Fort- 
land  or  upper  oolite,  coral  rag  and  Oxford  day,  and  great 
ooUte),  and  the  higher  division  of  the  lias  series.  Lron-sand  and 
ochre  occur  on  the  surface  of  some  portions  of  the  oolitic  strata. 
The  great  oolite  is  extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burford.* 

Oxfordshire  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  county.  Wheats 
barley,  oats,  tumipe,  and  the  various  artificial  grasses,  form  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  blanket  manufacture,  still  carried  on  at  Witney  to 
a  moderate  extent^  that  of  woollen  horse-cloths  at  Chipping-Norton, 
and  the  making  of  gloves  at  Woodstock,  form  the  chief  items  upon 
which  artisan  labour  is  employed. 

Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  14  hundreds.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing towns:  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Oxford 

27,561 

Chtppino- 

Thakb. 

2,869 

Woodstock  . 

7,820 

NORTON      . 

3,368 

Dorchester    . 

1,061 

WiTNET 

3,099 

Dbddington 

2,178 

^KNLBT-ON- 

Bampton 

2,780 

Banburt 

8,715 

Thames 

3,369 

BUBFOBD 

1,593 

Biobster 

3,054 

Watlinoton 

1,884 

Oxford  is  a  city,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  University  of  Oxford  also  returns  two  members,  and  the 
borough  of  Woodstock  one  member.  The  county  returns  three 
members. 

Oxford^  a  cathedral  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  verdant  meadows,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isis  (or 
Thames),  and  the  Cherwell,  between  the  two  streams.  It  has  from 
an  early  period  possessed  the  celebrity  attaching  to  it  as  a  seat  of 


*  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  built  of  stone  derived  thenoe. 
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learning,  one  of  the  two  chief  English  murersities.  The  Uniyenity 
oonsiBta  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls.  Amongst  its  nmneroos 
establishments  devoted  to  the  seirice  of  letters,  are  the  Bodleian 
libraiy,  the  Theatre,  the  Ashmolean  Hnsenm,  the  Badcliffe  Library 
and  Obserratoiy,  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  the  Clarendon  printing- 
office. 

DorcheHer^  long  sinoe  declined  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  Tillage,  situ- 
ated 9  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Oxford,  is  perhaps  of  earlier  origin  than 
that  citjr.*  It  was  the  seat  of  an  early  bishopric,  established  in  Hie 
seventh  century,  and  remained  one  of  the  most  considerable  sees 
in  England,  until  its  transference  to  Lincoln  in  1087.  Ckal^rove, 
ten  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  has  been  noticed  elsewheraf 

Except  its  capital,  none  of  the  towns  of  Oxfordshire  are  of  any 
oonsiderable  size.  Woodstock^  seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Oxford,  is 
about  midway  between  the  Cherwell  and  the  Evenlode :  doeely  ad- 
jacent to  it  are  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Blenheim,  the  magnifi- 
cent gift  of  the  nation  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  his  descendants.  Witney  and  Bur/ord  both  stand 
beside  the  stream  of  the  Windrush.  Banbury,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  is  on  the  Cherwell ;  DeddinffUm,  a  short  distance  west 
of  that  river.  Watlington,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the 
county,  lies  within  the  wooded  tract  which  adjoins  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Chiltem  Hills. 


6.  NoBTEAXPTONSHiRB  has  an  area  of  630,358  acres,  or  985  square 
miles.  Like  most  of  the  EngHsh  counties,  it  is  of  irregular  shaps^ 
From  its  great  elongation  as  compared  with  its  breadth,  Northamp- 
tonshire borders  upon  an  unusual  number  (no  less  than  nine)  of  the 
other  counties.  The  rivers  Welland  and  Avon,  flowing  in  opposite 
directions,  form  its  border-line  on  the  north-western  side.  Else- 
where^ the  Nen,  the  Onse,  and  the  Cherwell,  flow  along  small 
portions  of  the  frontier,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is 
artificiaL 

Northamptonshire  has  few  oonsiderable  elevations.  The  highest 
grounds  are  in  the  west,  about  the  sources  of  the  Nen  and  its  af- 
fluents in  that  direction.  The  most  elevated,  Arbury  Hill,  near 
Daventry,  is  735  feet  high.  The  ground  declines  gradually  towards 
the  north-east,  and  a  small  part  of  the  coimty,  at  its  eastern  ex- 
t2«mity,  is  within  the  district  of  the  fens.|  The  generally  high  level 
of  Northamptonshire,  however,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  of  the 
numerous  streams  that  originate  within  it|  and  flow  thence  into  the 

•  See ttnU,  p.  122,  note.  t  See  chap.xii.  p. 289. 

{  See  chap,  ii  pw  89. 
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a^JAoent  comities,  while  the  county  itself  receiyes  no  streams  that 
have  their  origin  bejond  its  borders.  This  circumstance  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  hydrography  of  the  English  counties. 

The  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  Northamptonshire  axe  the 
Welland  and  the  Nen.  The  former  is  a  border  stream  :  the  Nen 
has  the  chief  part  of  its  course  within  the  county.  Two  riyulets  — 
one  of  them  rising  near  Arbury  Hill  (2  miles  S.W.  of  Daventry),  the 
other  on  the  high  grounds  about  Naseby — unite  at  Northampton, 
and  form  the  main  channel  of  the  Nen.  The  Ise  brook  joins  the 
Nen  lower  down,  near  Wellingborough.  The  source  of  the  Upper 
Atos  is  within  the  north-western  border  of  the  county,  near  Naseby. 
So  also  is  that  of  ihe  Great  Ouse,  in  the  S.W.,  above  BracUey. 
The  Tow,  or  Tove,  which  passes  Towcester,  and  joins  the  Ouse  a  short 
distance  below  the  town  of  Stoney  Stratford,  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  Northamptonshire. 

G^logically,  Northamptonshire  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
lower  oolite  and  lias  series  of  rocks,  principally  the  former.  Lime- 
stone is  everywhere  obtained  in  abundance.  Valuable  beds  of  iron- 
stone, extensively  worked  within  a  recent  period,  occur  along  the 
base  of  the  oolite,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Nen  valley,  over  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  country.  Red,  or  reddish-brown,  fer- 
ruginous sands,  intermixed  with  calcareous  sandstone,  form  indeed 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Northamptonshire  oolite, 
which  is  quarried  in  some  places  for  building  purposes. 

Great  part  of  Northamptonshire  was  in  early  times  covered  by  the 
forests  of  Rockingham,  Salcey,  and  Whittlebury,  the  first  named  of 
which  once  extended  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  northern  borders 
of  the  county  towards  its  central  portion.  These  tracts  are  now 
for  the  most  part  enclosed,  and  only  small  portions  remain  in  wood- 
land. Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  a  grazing  and  dairy  county,  but 
the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  crops  is  also  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Northamptonshire  is  divided  into  20  hundreds.  It  indudea  the 
following  towns :  — 


NOBTH- 
▲MPTON 

Davbntbt 
Wellino- 

BOBOUGH 


Pop. 

32,813 
4,124 

6,297 


HlOHAlC 

Fbrbebs 
Thbapston 

OUNDLE 

Pbteb- 

BOBOUOH 


Pop. 

1,140 
1,183 
2,689 

11,732 


KiNOSCLIFFB 

Kbttebixo  . 
rothwell  . 

TOWCESTFB   . 

Bbacklbt    . 

RoCKD70HAlC 


Pdp. 

1,407 
6,198 
2,891 
2,666 
2,277 
261 


Northampton  and  Peterborough  each  return  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  county  returns  four  members,  two  lor  each 
of  its  divisions  (North  and  South). 
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The  county  town,  Northampton^  is  a  considerable  place  on  the 
hanka  of  the  river  Nen.  It  has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  boots 
mid  shoes ;  stockings  and  lace  are  also  made,  and  there  is  great 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  A  battle  was 
fyu^bt  near  Northampton  during  the  wars  of  the  Hoses.  Nasebj, 
the  scene  of  a  more  important  event  of  like  description,  has  been 
elsewhere  noticed.* 

The  town  oiDavetUry,  which  stands  upon  high  ground,  eleven  miles 
to  the  west  of  Northampton,  has  some  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  also 
of  silk  stockings  and  whips.  WeUingborough^  between  ten  and  eleven 
miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Northampton,  shares  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  and  also  in  the  lace  making  by  which  the  county  is  in 
general  distinguished.  Kettering^  a  few  miles  north  of  Welling- 
borough, is  noted  for  its  extensive  manu&cture  of  stays,  as  well  as 
for  wool-combing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  (to  a  small  extent)  silk 
weaving.  OundU^  in  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  is  only  noteworthy  from 
its  proximity  to  the  village  of  Fotheringhay  (3}  miles  to  the  north- 
ward), in  the  ancient  castle  of  which  —  long  since  demolished  — 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded,  after  passing  there  the  conclud- 
ing period  of  her  long  imprisonment 

Peterborough^  within  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Northampton- 
shire, on  the  borders  of  the  fen-countiy,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Nen.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,,  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
ooaaiderable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 


6.  HuHTiirGDONSHifiB,  ouc  of  the  smallest  of  the  counties,  has  an 

area  o{  230,865  acres,  or  361  square  miles.    It  has  the  stream  of  the 

Ken  iq)on  its  northern  border  (on  the  side  of  Northamptonshire),  and 

'the  Ouse,  which  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  marks 

its  frontier,  for  a  short  distance,  in  two  places. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  Huntingdonshire— about  a  third  part 
of  its  entire  area  —  is  within  the  level  of  the  fens.  A  line  drawn 
southward  from  Peterborough  to  the  village  of  Sawtiy  (N.  by  W.  of 
Huntingdon),  and  thence,  in  a  south-essterly  direction,  past  War- 
boys,  to  Erith,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  marks 
the  limit  of  this  level  tract.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  moderately 
undulated  in  sur&ce»  though  nowhere  rising  to  any  conspicuous 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  with  various  small 
tributaries  of  each.  The  Ouse  is  within  this  county  a  considerable 
riv«v  and  navigable.    A  small  stream  (marked  on  maps  as  the 

*  See  chap.  iz.  p.  171. ;  and  chapw  ziL  p.  258. 
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Alfionbnry  biook),  which  nnites  the  wsten  of  aersnl  feedMi^  jdam 
the  Ouse  at  the  town  of  Himtiiigdon.  The  Ken  now  remAm  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  channel,  altogether  diiftrent  from  tiiat  whidi 
its  waters  formerly  took.  The  stream  called  the  Old  Nen  flows  (in 
an  eastwardly  direction)  through  the  north-eaeteily  leTele,  ud,  nntH 
their  recent  drainage,  connected  the  waters  of  the  eztennTe  meree 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  tract.  A  straight  cat,  known  as  the 
Forty  Foot  drain  —  the  work  of  a  Dutch  engineer  ( Vennmden),  in 
the  earlier  days  of  fen-drainage  —  connects  the  Old  Ken  with  the 
channels  that  now  belong  to  the  out&ll  of  the  Ouse.* 

The  geology  of  Huntingdonshire  exhibits  chiefly  the  beds  that 
belong  to  the  middle  oolite  series  —  Oxford  clay,  and,  in  some  IoobH- 
tica,  stone-brash,  or  forest  marble.  The  leyels  of  the  north-east, 
like  the  fens  elsewhere,  are  altogether  distinct^  and  of  xeeent 
origin. 

Huntingdonshire  is  a  thoroughly  agricultural  ooontj.  A  large  ex- 
tent of  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  usual  grains,  with  beans^ 
rape,  and  clover,  are  extensively  raised.  The  pastures  are  of  con- 
siderable extent 

Himtingdonshire  is  divided  into  4  hundreds.  Its  towns,  all  of  smaO 
size,  are :  — 

Pop.  Pop. 

St.Nbots    .    3,157    Raxsit        .      2,641 
KncBOLTON .     1,653    YIxlbt       »      1,466 


Pop. 
HuNnNQDON    3,816 
St.  Ivbs       .    3,672 


Huntingdon  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  memben 
to  the  House  of  Commons.    The  county  returns  two  members. 

The  town  of  Huntingdon  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Onse^ 
upon  the  line  of  the  Qreat  Northern  Railway.  It  is  distangoished 
chiefly  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Oliver  CromweQ. 
are  ihe  remains  of  a  Roman  station  at  GK)dmanche8ter,  in  its 
diate  neighbourhood. 

St.  Ives,  on  the  same  river,  below  Huntingdon,  has  eonsidsnUe 
cattle-markets  and  fiiirs.  St.  Neois  stands  higher  up  the  Onse^  near 
the  border  of  Bedfordshire.  The  village  of  Stilton,  in  the  northon 
part  of  the  county,  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  kind  of  cheese^ 
which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  made  in  the  county  of  U- 
cester. 


7.  Bedfobdshibb  has  an  area  of  295,582  acres,  or  462  sqnaie 
miles.    Its  limits  are  throughout  marked  by  an  artifldal  line^  empt- 


*  See  tttiiet  pp.  69,  40. 
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ing  when  the  Onse,  and  its  tributaiy,  tlie  Onzel,  flow  (the  former  in 
two  difl^cent  and  distant  localities),  for  short  distances  along  the 
border. 

Bedfordshire  includes  no  ground  of  anj  considerable  elevation. 
The  sni&ce^  howerer,  is  thronghoat  undulated  and  diversified.  The 
highest  elevations  are  in  the  south,  where  the  chalk  hills  which  form 
an  extension  of  the  Chiltem  range  stretch  across  the  county,  past 
Dunstable  and  Luton.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  town  of  Bedford  is  situated,  occupies  most  of  the  middle 
and  northerly  portions  of  the  county. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Bedfordshire  belongs,  hydrographically,  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ouse,  which  river  crosses  the  countjr,  in  an  exceedingly 
winding  course,  from  west  to  east.  Its  only  considerable  affluent 
within  this  county  is  the  Ivel  river,  from  the  southward.  One 
branch  of  the  Ivel  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  near  Baldock;  another 
(and  the  bnger)  arm  derives  its  waters  from  the  tract  between  Ampt- 
hill  and  Dunstable,  within  the  county^  The  Lea  rises  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  the  chalk  range,  and  flows  southwardly,  towards  the 
Thames  basin,  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  geological  formations  of  Bedfordshire  exhibit,  in  the  south-east, 
chalk,  to  which  succeed,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  the  various 
strata  that  belong  to  the  oolitic  series  —  Oxford  clay,  and  the  kind 
of  limestone  known  as  combrash,  occupying  the  largest  spaces.  The 
vale  of  Bedford  consists  principally  of  daric  blue  (or  Oxford)  day. 
A  belt  of  iron-sand  crosses  the  county  from  S.W.  to  N.R,  between 
the  chalk  and  the  oolitic  strata.  The  limestone  of  the  north-west 
division  of  the  county  is  quarried. 

Bedfordshire  is  altogether  an  agricultural  county,  and  large 
oops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  produce  are  raised.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  industry  is  devot^  to  the  making  of  straw- 
plait,  and  laoe-making  still  lingers  amongst  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  straw-plait  trade  (in  which  flne  wheat-straw  is 
diiefly  employed,  though  other  straws  —  foreign  as  well  as  English 
—ore  also  used)  assumes,  indeed,  the  character  of  an  important 
branch  of  industxy.  The  town  of  Luton,  on  the  river  Lea,  is  its 
central  seat.  Luton  has  usurped,  in  this  respect,  the  pre-eminence 
wMeh  formerly  belonged  to  Dunstable. 

Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  9  hundreds.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing towns:— 


Bbdfosd 
Habbold 


wAjm 


Pllp. 

Top* 

Pop. 

18,412 

POTTOW 

1,922 

LxTORTOir 

1,088 

Shbffobd    . 

889 

4^465 

Akfthill    • 

1,961 

DmrSTABT.!  . 

3,589 

i,460 

WoBinur 

2,049 

LXJTOX            « 

\^M^ 

x2 
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Bedford  is  a  parliamentaiy  borough,  letumiag  two  mamben.  TbB 
connty  retumfi  two  members, 

Bedford,  the  county  town,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  rtaads 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  here  becomes  narigaUe.  It 
has  within  recent  years  acquired  additional  importance  and  enlaiged 
population  from  Uie  yalue  of  its  free  schools,  supported  from  the 
greatly  increased  produce  of  an  endowment  made  by  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  London,  upwards  of  three  centuries  since. 

Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bedfordshire — especially  thoae 
in  the  southwardly  portion  of  the  county  —  share  in  the  straw-plait 
trade.  Luton  owes  to  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  industzy  its 
great  increase  of  population  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Luton  is 
on  the  rirer  Lea,  from  which  (in  ancient  British,  Luk)  its  name  is 
said  to  be  derived.  DunstcMe,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  British  earthworks,  lies  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
chalk  hills.  Leighton  Buzzard,  further  to  the  west,  is  on  the  stzeim 
of  the  Ouzel.  Wobum,  6  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Leighton,  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy on  account  of  its  adjacent  park  and  Abbey,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford. 


8.  Cambridoeshibb  has  an  area  of  523,861  acres,  or  819  square 
miles.  Its  bordor-line  is  almost  throughout  artifidal,  excepting 
where  the  Ouse,  on  the  west,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Nen,  in  the 
extreme  north-east,  mark,  for  short  distances,  the  county  bonndaiy. 
The  Lark,  an  affluent  of  the  Ouse,  flows  along  a  small  part  of  the 
eastern  border,  on  the  side  of  Suffolk.  Cambridgeshire  includes  some 
tracts  of  high  knd  (belonging  to  the  chalk  formation)  in  its  southam 
division.  These  include,  to  the  S.£.  of  Cambridge,  the  Gog  HagQg 
Hills,  said  to  bo  the  highest  in  the  county,  though  their  actual  elsfi^ 
tion  is  inconsiderable.  But  the  greater  part  of  Cambridgeshire  is 
level.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Ouse  belongs  to  the  fen  district,  and  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  has  been  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and  now 
yields  abundant  crops. 

The  river  Ouse  crosses  Cambridgeshire  from  west  to  east,  reoeiTiiig 
in  its  course  the  Cam,  or  Granta,  upon  which  Cambridge  stands. 
The  Cam  is  joined,  above  Cambridge,  by  the  stream  of  the  Bea.  The 
river  Lark,  which  comes  from  the  high  grounds  of  Suffolk,  joins  the 
Ouse  on  its  right  bank,  a  few  miles  below  Ely.  The  river  Nen  fl0W8» 
by  an  artificial  channel,  through  the  northern  part  of  the  oountj. 

The  larger  portion  of  Cambridgeshire — including  nearly  afl  tiili 
division  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  southward  of  the  xifw  Ooii 
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*- belongs,  geologically,  to  the  chalk  fbrmation.  The  chalk  rests, 
throughout  extensive  tracts,  upon  a  blue  day,  known  as  gait,  beneath 
which,  in  order  of  position,  is  iron-sand,  rising  in  some  places  to  the 
mutace.  No  minerals,  however,  are  worked.  All  the  northern  part 
of  the  coimty  belongs  to  the  level  of  the  fens. 

The  industry  of  Cambridgeshire  is  wholly  agricultural.  It.  is 
chiefly  a  grazing  and  daily  county;  only  a  third  of  the  land  is 
arable,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  pasture  and  waste 
landa.  The  valley  through  which  the  river  Cam  flows  consists 
almost  entirely  of  pasture  and  meadow  grounds.  A  great  deal  of 
batter  is  made  in  this  county. 

Cambridgeshire  is  divided  into  18  hundreds,  three  of  which  are 
within  the  Isle  of  Ely.    It  includes  the  following  towns :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pnp. 

Cambbidob  . 

26,351 

TilNTON 

.     2,061 

March 

4,171 

Ely     . 

6,176 

ROTSTON 

.     2,061 

WiSBBACH     . 

9,275 

Nbwicabkxt 

3,356 

CaXT(1N 

.       630 

Cambridge  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  University  of  Cambridge  also  returns 
two  members.    The  county  returns  three  members. 


The  town  of  Cambridge^  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  closely  ac^oins  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  (Cam- 
boiienm).  Its  fame  in  modem  times  is  chiefly  derived  irom  its  Uni- 
versity,  which  embraces  sixteen  colleges  and  one  halL  The  public 
bmldingB  belonging  to  the  Universty  are  the  Senate-house,  the  Uni- 
Teifdty  library  and  schools,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  Fitzwilb'am  Museum, 
the  Ajiatomical  Museum,  and  the  Observatory.  Cambridge  possesses 
oonsiderable  local  trade,  and  is  a  great  mariLet  for  com  and  provi- 
gions  of  various  kinds. 

Ety  is  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oiue.  Wisbeach^  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent channel  of  the  Nen,  lies  in  ihe  heart  of  the  fens,  a  large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  which  it  exports.  Neumarkt't,  on  the 
border  of  Suffolk,  is  celebrated  for  the  well-known  racing  sports  of 
which  it  is  the  seat.  Boyaton^  on  the  extreme  southem  border  of  the 
eoutty,  IB  partly  within  Hertfordshire. 


9. 

miles. 


n.  KOBTH  HlDLAHD  DlTISZOK. 

SKDZB  has  an  area  of  514,164  acres,  or  804  square 
The  mer  G^nt»  and  ita  tributaiy,  the  Soai,  flo^  «XoTi^^ 
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portion  of  its  border  to  the  northward.  In  the  •oath  e«gt»  the  i 
of  the  Upper  Avon,  the  Welland,  and  the  £je  (an  afflueot  of  the 
h&tterX  divide  it  in  part  from  the  adjacent  countiee.  The  Anko;  an 
affluent  of  the  Tame,  skirta  for  a  short  distance  the  border  of  the 
oonnty,  in  the  south-west. 

The  surfiice  of  Leicestershire,  in  general  of  only  modemte  elem- 
tion,  exhibits  eveiywhcre  an  attractive  variety  of  hill  and  dale. 
The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north-western  division  of  the  coontj, 
within  the  hilly  and  somewhat  rugged  tract  known  as  Charawood 
Forest.  Bardon  Hill,  in  this  district  (between  six  and  seven  miles 
S.£.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch),  is  853  feet  high,  and  commands  ttom  itM 
summit  an  extended  prospect  over  the  acljacent  counties.  In  general, 
however,  the  higher  grounds  of  Leicestershire  are  neither  too  elerated, 
nor  too  steep,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  the  valee  are  broad 
and  open,  with  gently  swelling  undulations  upon  either  side. 

The  county  is  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Trent.  The  Soar- 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  that  river — and  its  affluent,  the  Wreak, 
water  the  larger  portion  of  its  extent.  Besides  those  streama,  Leices- 
tershire has,  either  within  its  limits  or  on  its  Ijorders,  portione  of 
the  rivers  Anker,  the  Sence  (an  affluent  of  the  Anker),  the  Meeae, 
the  Devon  —  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  Trent  basin ;  with  the 
Welland,  the  Eye,  the  Avon,  and  the  Swift.  The  last-named  stream 
is  a  small  affluent  of  the  Avon,  which  flows  past  Lutterworth.  As 
in  the  case  of  Northamptonshire,  most  of  the  running  waters  of 
Leicestershire  flow  externally  from  the  county,  and  ultimately  zeach 
different  seas. 

The  geology  of  Leicestershire  exhibits  great  variety.  AH  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  Ume- 
stones  of  the  lias  period.  These  are  succeeded,  in  the  centre  and 
west,  by  red  marl  and  new  red  sandstone  (trios).  Two  tracts,  within 
the  westerly  portion  of  the  county,  display  conspicuous  exceptions  to 
this  general  classification ;  these  are,  the  coal-field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  the  adjacent  district  of  Chamwood 
Forest  The  last-named  tract  is  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
transition  period  —  as  sienite,  greenfttone,  and  slate.  Some  of  the 
rocks  within  it  are  quarried  as  granite,  and  coarse  slate  for  looAng 
and  other  purposes  is  derived  thence.  Stone  for  building  is  obtained 
from  the  limestone  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

The  Leicestershire  coal-field,  which  is  worked  to  a  oonsideinble 
extent,  is  physically  divisible  (says  Mr.  Hull)  ♦  into  three  districts— 
that  of  Moira,  on  the  west ;  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  the  centre  *  and 


*  The  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  by  £.  HnU. 
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Golaozton,  in  the  east.  The  central  district  is  formed  by  the  lower 
ooal-meaflorea,  without  workable  coaLs.  Bat  the  **  main  coal"  of  the 
Moira  beds  ie  from  12  to  14  feet  thick,  and  that  of  Ooleorton  firom  6 
to  8  feet. 

Leicestershire,  however,  is  prindpallj  a  grazing  county,  more  than 
half  the  land  being  under  pasturage,  and  most  of  the  rest  under 
tillage  with  green  crops  and  clover,  for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of 
cattle.  Sheep  are  very  largely  bred.  In  many  parts  of  the  county 
cheese  is  made  in  great  quantities. 

Leicestershire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — * 


Pop. 
68,052 

795 

10,900 
1,854 

a  parlij 

Castlb  Box- 

INGTOK       . 

Mm.T0K 

MOWBSAT 
ASUBT-DB- 
LA-ZOUCH , 

Fop. 
2,729 
4,391 
6,230 

urh,  retu 

Pop. 
Mabkp 

Hocht 

SOBKL 
LOUOH- 

BO&OVGH  . 
TTuftWOBTir  . 

BoswoBTH  2,449 
HiNCKLXT  ,  7,071 
LUTTEBWOBTH     2,446 

Mabxbt 
Habboboitgh  2.325 

Leicester  is 

unentarv  borov 

minir  two  members  to 

the  House  of  Commons.    The  county  returns  four  members,  two  for 
each  of  its  divisions  (North  and  South). 

The  town  of  Leicester^  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  Roman  period.  It  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Soar,  and  has  extensive  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  both  by  railways  and  canals.  Leicester  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  town.  The  making  of  woollen 
stockings  is  the  branch  of  industry  principally  pursued :  cotton  hose 
are  made  in  less  quantity.  Worsted  and  cotton  thread,  and  worsted 
gloves,  are  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Loughborough^  ten  miles  north  by  west  of  Leicester,  has  also  ex- 
tensive hosiery  and  lace  manufactures,  together  with  considerable 
trade  in  coals.  Aahbg-de-la-Zovch,  a  town  of  early  origin,  and  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  several  occurrences  in  English  history,  is 
beside  the  stream  of  the  Mease,  towards  the  north-west  border  of  the 
county.  Market-Botvoorth^  some  miles  further  south,  has  been  noticed 
elsewhere  (p.  177).  Melton  Mowbray^  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  those  addicted  to  field-sports, 
which  are  extensively  carried  on  in  this  county.  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Rutland,  is  close  to  the  north-eastern 
bonder  of  the  county.  The  high  ground  on  which  it  stands  overlooks, 
to  the  north  and  west,  the  fertile  Vale  of  ^elvoir,  which  is  principally 
within  Nottinghamshire. 
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10.  KuTLAND,  the  smallest  of  the  English  ooonties,  ham  an  nw  of 
onlj  95,805  acres,  or  150  square  miles.  Upon  its  aoath-eMtem  (ind 
longest)  side,  the  conrsc  of  the  liTer  Wellandmaiks  its  border.  The 
river  Eye,  an  affluent  of  the  Welland,  flows  along  part  of  its  western 
border. 

Rutland  has  no  ground  of  any  marked  eleration,  bnt  the  whole  of 
its  surface  is  agreeably  diTcrsified.  The  fertile  Yale  of  Catmoas  in- 
cludes a  considerable  portion  of  the  county,  towards  its  weaton 
limits.  Besides  the  Welland,  which  flows  along  its  aonth-easteni 
border,  the  rivers  are  the  Wash,  or  Gxiash,  the  Ghater,  and  the  Eye ; 
together  with  the  npper  portion  of  the  Wreak  (an  affluent  of  the 
Soar),  which  rises  within  the  north-western  border  of  the  county, 
and  passes  thence  into  Leicestershire.  The  Wash,  the  Chater,  and 
the  Eye,  all  join  the  Welland,  to  which  nearly  the  whole  drainage  of 
Rutland  belongs. 

Rutland  is  included,  geologically,  within  the  lower  oolite  and  lias 
areas.  Oolitic  strata  cover  most  of  the  north-eastern  division  of  tbe 
county,  and  reappear  towards  its  more  southwardly  limits.  The 
valley  of  tlie  Guash  falls  within  the  lias  tract.  Good  building-stone 
is  quarried  near  Eetton  (about  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Stamford), 
just  within  the  border  of  the  oolitic  area. 

Rutland  is  a  thoroughly  agricultural  county.  The  attention  of 
its  farmers  is  given  more  to  pasturage  than  to  tillage.  The  lias 
clays  form  excellent  grazing  ground?,  and  the  meadow  lands  in 
general  are  exceedingly  rich.  There  were  formerly  extensive  woods 
within  the  county,  but  these  have  mostly  disappeared,  excepting 
within  the  limits  of  ornamental  plantations. 

Rutland  is  divided  into  5  hundreds.    Its  only  towns  are :  — 

Pop.     I  P«fl. 

Oakham         .        .        .      3,031 1  Uppinohah.        .        •      2,068 

The  county  of  Rutland  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Theie 
is  no  parliamentary  borough  within  its  limits. 

Oakham^  which  ranks  as  the  county-town,  is  within  the  Tale  of 
Catmoss,  not  far  from  the  western  border  of  the  county.  Two  milea 
to  the  N.E.  are  the  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  of  Boziey 
House,  the  residence,  in  the  seventeenth  centur}',  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  whom  both  James  I.  and  Charles  L  were  frequently 
entertained  there.  Burley  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  troopa  in 
1645.  Uppingham  is  between  6  and  7  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Oakham.     The  village  of  Empingham  (or  Eipingham),  the  scene  of 
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«  battle  fought  dming  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  has  been  elsewhere 
refeired  to.* 


11.  KoTTtNOHAMSHiBX  hflS  an  area  of  526,076  acres,  or  822  square 
miles.  Portions  of  its  bonndaiy  are  marked,  on  the  north-east  and 
north,  by  the  courses  of  the  riyers  Trent  and  Idle;  in  the  south-west, 
the  Soar  and  the  Erewash,  both  of  them  aflSaents  of  the  Trent»  flow 
along  its  limits. 

Though  nowhere  rising  to  any  great  elevation,  the  surface 
of  Nottinghamshire  is  agreeably  diversified  almost  throughout. 
The  only  exception  occurs  in  the  extreme  north,  which  is  quite 
flat  In  that  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Trent,  the  higher  grounds  are  foxmd  principally  about  Sherwood 
Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfield.  Sutton-in-Ashfield  Hill, 
8  short  distance  S.W.  of  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high.  In  the 
extreme  south  of  the  county,  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  course  of  the  Trent  and  the  Leicestershire  border  —  known 
as  the  Wolds  —exhibits  great  variety  of  surface.  It  is,  upon  a 
scale  of  moderate  extent,  a  region  of  upland  moors  and  pastures,  fur- 
rowed by  picturesque  and  fertile  dales.  The  broad  and  open  valley 
of  the  Trent,  bounded  by  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  upon  either  side, 
occupies,  however,  the  larger  portion  of  the  county.  The  Vale  of 
Belvoir,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  tract,  is  in  the  extreme  south-east,  ad- 
joining (and  partly  within)  the  Leicestershire  border. 

AU  the  rivers  of  Nottinghamshire  belong  to  the  Trent  basin.  The 
Trent  flows  through  the  county  from  S.W.  to  NJB.,  and  is  navigable 
throughout — for  vessels  of  200  tons  as  high  up  as  Crainsborough, 
and  for  river-crafl  through  the  rest  of  its  course  within  Nottingham- 
shire. The  other  rivers  are  the  Idle,  with  its  afiSuents,  the  Maun, 
Bainworth,  Mcden,  Poulter,  and  Byton  —  all  of  them  having  a 
general  course  to  the  north-eastward.  The  junction  of  the  Haun 
and  the  Poulter,  at  West  Drayton  (a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  East 
Betford)  forms  the  main  stream  of  the  Idle,  which  skirts  the  marshy 
tract  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  county,  before  it  falls  into  the  Trent. 
The  Erewash,  the  Lene,  and  the  Dover  Beck,  flow  south-eastwardly 
into  the  Trent  Besides  these  are  the  Devon,  and  its  afiSuent,  the 
Smite,  which  joins  the  Trent  on  its  right  or  southern  bank,  immedi- 
ately above  Newark. 

Geologically,  Nottinghamshire  is  occupied  principally  by  the  Uas 
formation  within  its  eastern  and  southern  divisions.    To  this  succeeds, 


Chap.  Is.  p.  176. 
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within  the  Talley  of  the  Trent  and  tlie  adjacent  higher  grounds  on 
the  west,  new  red  sandstone.  Gypsum  occnis  plentifolly  in  thia 
h&tter  formation,  and  numerous  cayems,  some  of  them  of  great  an^ 
tiquity,  have  been  excavated  in  the  soft  beds  of  sandstone  of  which 
it  is  for  the  most  part  composed.  A  quartzose  gravel,  which  under* 
lies  the  sandstone,  and  forms  a  soft  pudding-stone,  is  qnazried  to 
some  extent  This  gravel  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throng^tout 
Sherwood  Forest.  Along  the  south-western  portion  of  the  eovntj 
(to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham)  there  is 
a  narrow  belt  of  magnesian  limestone.  Immediately  a<]yoimng  this, 
upon  its  western  side,  is  a  portion  of  the  South  Yorkshire  ooal-field. 
The  portion  of  Nottinghamshire  over  which  the  coal-field  extends  is 
only  of  small  area^  but  several  pits  of  good  coal  are  worked  within 
the  county. 

Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  and  botb  arable 
and  dairy  husbandry  are  extensively  pursued.  There  are,  however, 
extensive  manufactures  within  the  counfy,  principally  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  district  extending  thence  westward  to  the 
Derbyshire  border,  a  tract  which  includes  several  populous  villages, 
some  of  them  devoted  to  mining  industry.  Nottinghamshire,  it  will 
be  noted,  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  counties  arranged  according  to. 
oomparative  density  of  population.* 

The  county  is  divided  into  6  wapentakes.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pep. 

NOTTINOHAM   74,631 

TUXPOBD       . 

1,211 

East     Bbt- 

B1KOHA.M      .    2,054 

Mansfield  . 

10,627 

FOBD 

2,943 

Southwell  .     3,516 

Ollbbton    . 

777 

WOBXSOP      . 

7,ai« 

Nbwabx      .  11,562 

The  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Newark  each  return  two  membefs 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  East 
Retford,  which  comprehends  the  entire  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw,  also 
returns  two  members.  The  county  returns  four  members,  two  Ibc 
each  division  (North  and  South). 

Nottingham,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  large  and  populous 
place,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Trent  It  possesses  a  fine  castle,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  fortress,  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  in  "RngH^h 
history.f    The  staple  business  of  Nottingham  is  stocking-weaving — 


*  See  Table  in  p.  278. 

t  It  wsA  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  that  the  **  gentle  Mortimer"'..^ 
seised  by  Edward  III.,  in  1880.    The  royal  standard  was  first  dl^liqrvd 
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ddflfly  cotton.  There  are  nnmeroos  apiimiog-millB  in  the  neig^honr* 
hood.  The  making  of  Uce  by  machinezy  is  also  yezy  extensiyelj 
carried  on. 

Newark,  lower  down  the  yallej  of  the  Trent,  upon  an  island  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  haa  great  trade  in  com,  malt,  floor,  and 
other  agricnltoral  produce.  Soutkwelly  six  miles  west  of  Newark,  ia 
diatingnished  by  its  fine  collegiate  chorch,  of  early  Nonnan  origin. 

Man^lcL,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  (thirteen  milee  north 
of  Nottingham,  and  on  the  western  border  of  Sherwood  Forest),  ia 
an  ancient  town,  rendered  flourishing  and  populous  by  its  hosiery, 
cotton,  and  lace  manufactures,  as  well  as  by  considerable  trade  in 
com,  malt,  &c.  Newstead  Abbey,  the  former  inheritance  of  the 
Byron  fiimily,  is  5  miles  south  of  Manafleld.  The  town  of  Worktop, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  forest  tract,  a<]|]oins  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Bjrton :  in  its  neighbourhood  are  Clumber  Park  and  Welbeck  Abbey, 
the  respective  seats  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland. 


12.  DxBBTSHiBS  has  an  area  of  668,803  acres,  or  1,029  square 
miles.  Its  border-line,  on  the  north-west,  is  defined  by  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  Etherow  and  Gk)yt  (affluents  of  the  Mersey) ;  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  by  the  Dove  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Trent 
The  Erewash  fiows  along  part  of  its  eastern  border.  Both  the 
Bother  and  the  Sheaf  mark  portions  of  its  northern  boundary,  but 
the  border-line  in  that  direction  (on  the  side  of  Yorkshire)  is  for  the 
most  part  coincident  with  the  high  groimd  which  divides  the  basins 
of  the  Derwent  and  the  Yorkshire  Don. 

Derbyshire  includes  hilly  tracts  of  great  extent^  as  well  as  other 
districts  of  an  opposite  description.  The  extreme  north-western 
portion  of  the  county  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  High  Peak, 
and  is  a  region  of  black,  barren,  round-backed  hills  and  extensive 
moon,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  Kinderscout,  the  highest  portion 
of  the  Peak,  reaches  1981  feet  above  the  sea.  Lords  Seat  (west  of 
CasUeton)  is  1816  feet  Axe  Edge  Hill  (1809  feet),  at  the  source 
of  the  Dove,  lies  near  the  point  of  junction  between  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Derby,  Chester,  and  Staffiird,  and  partly  within  the  last- 
named  county.  The  middle  part  of  the  county,  a  hilly  but  less 
elevated  tract,  is  distinguished  as  the  Low  PedL  Both  districts 
contain  great  mineral  wealth,  and  exhibit  much  beautifiil  scenery. 
The  southern  portion  of  Derbyshire,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Trenti 
presents  a  level  surfiuse,  divezsifled  by  slight  undulationsL 


at  Nottiogbam,  at  the  commencement^  of  the  dvil  war.    The  siege  of 
Newark,  wng  sacceisfaHy  held  bv  ' 
in  the  rsoocds  of  the  same  period. 


Newark,  wng  sacceisfaHy  held  by  the  Royalist^  fills  an  important  place 
rsoocds 
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The  riyer  Trent  croflses  the  soathfrn  part  ciJkAjtbin,  from 
to  east  Ahnost  the  entire  drainage  of  the  coiinly  belongs  to  this 
river.  The  DoTe  and  the  Erewash,  both  of  which  join  the  Tzenti 
are  border  streams.  The  Berwent  flows  throa^^  the  middle  of  the 
conntj,  £rom  north  to  south,  and  enters  the  Trent  some  miles  below 
the  town  of  Derby.  The  Wye,  a  small  riTer  within  the  tzaet  of  the 
High  Peak,  joins  the  Derwent  The  Sheaf  and  Bother,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  flow  northward,  and  join  the  riTer  Bon, 
which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  ihe  Yorkshire  Onse. 

The  geology  of  Berbyshire  is  highly  varied  and  interesting^  The 
south-weeterly  portion  of  the  comity — embracing  the  tract  lying  to 
the  southward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ashbourne  in  a  direction  of  E. 
by  S.,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Berby — is  occupied  by  the 
red  marl,  or  new  red  sandstone  formation,  with  strata  of  magnesian 
limestone  rising  in  occasional  localities  to  the  surface.  All  the  rest 
of  the  county  is  within  the  carboniferous  area — coal-measures,  mill- 
stone-grit, and  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  succeeding  one 
another  in  regular  order  across  the  breadth  of  the  county,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west. 

The  Berbyshire  coal-beds  form  part  of  the  extensiye  coal-iield 
which  stretches  from  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  into  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.*  The  Berbyshire  collieries  are  most 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield  and  Alfireton,  and 
in  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  county  in  general,  along 
the  line  of  the  line  of  the  Erewash  river  and  canaL  There  are 
valuable  and  productive  beds  of  iron-stone  within  the  limits  of 
the  coal-field,  which  feed  numerous  furnaces,  many  of  them  within 
this  county. 

The  millstone-grit  of  Berbyshire  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  middle  belt  of  the  county,  from  the  town  of  Berby  norUiwaid, 
and  skirts  the  limestone  tract  of  the  High  Peak  upon  its  northeni 
and  western  sides.  The  hiUs  which  it  forms  usually  present  bold 
escarpments,  crowned  by  rude  piles  of  crags. 

The  carboniferous  limestone— enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  mill* 
stone-grit  and  red  marl  formations — covers  most  of  the  western  and 
north-western  divisions  of  the  county.  It  includes  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  High  Peak,  distinguished  especially  by  the  numerous 
cavernous  formations  that  occur  within  the  limestone  strata.  These 
caverns  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  excavated  by  the  agency  of 
water.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  the  Bevil*s  Cave,  or 
Peak's  Hole,  near  Castleton.    This  exhibits  an  extensive  suooession 


*  See  pp.87, 68. 
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of  eayemoas  chambers,  at  the  farthest  accessible  extremity  of  which 
the  rocks  close  down  upon  the  stzeam  of  water  that  flows  within,  so 
as  to  preclude  fiirther  advance.  The  water  here  found  flowing 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  is  engulfed  at  a  spot  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Castleton,  where  it  suddenly  disappears  from  the 
light  of  day,  re-appearing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  After  heavy 
rains,  the  stream  becomes  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  further  part  of  the  cavern.  Similar  chasms  and 
grottoes,  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Peak 
district. 

The  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the  lead  district 
of  Derbyshire.  Besides  lead,  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and 
copper,  also  occur.  The  carboniferous  limestone  yields  the  beau- 
tiftil  black  marbles  for  which  Derbyshire  is  celebrated,  and  also 
the  well-known  fluor  spar.  Chert,  or  china-stone,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  is  derived  from  the  same 
region.  The  numerous  mineral  waters — the  most  celebrated  of  them 
the  warm  springs  of  Matlock  and  Buxton — are  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  county. 

Derbyshire,  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  mining  and  manu* 
£icturing  industry,  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  an  agricultural  county. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  ia  pasture.  Cheese  is  extensively 
made. 

Derbyshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.*  Its  towns  and  chief 
manufacturing  villages  are:  — 


Pop. 

Dbbbt 

43,091 

10,082 

WntXFWOBTH 

2,632 

Cbomfobd  . 

1,190 

Matlock 

4,010 

WnrsTBB 

928 

Baxxwszx  . 

2,217 

Pop. 

Ttobswsxx.  3,411 

Castlbton.  1,333 

Buxton      .  1,235 

ashboubnb  6,087 

Ilkeston      .  6,122 

Alfrbton  .  8,326 

Chbstxbfibld  9,836 


Pop. 
Dbonfxeld  .  6,231 
Chapbl-bn-lb- 

Fbith  .  3,214 
New  Mills  .  4,366 
Olossop  .  28,626 
Hayfield      .      1,767 


Derby  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members.  The 
county  returns  four  members,  two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (North 
and  South). 

Derby,  the  county-town,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Derwent,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Trent  The  silk 
manufreture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town,  as  also  ia 


*  The  divisions  of  this  conn^  were  anciently  known  as  wapentakes. 
One  of  the  Bumber— Wirksworth— stiU  bean  that  appoiQaUfxiu 
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tiie  maniifaetiire  of  lace  and  hosiery.  Derby  has  increased  groaUy 
in  aiae  and  population  of  recent  years,  owing  in  a  great  measore  to 
its  haTing  become  the  centre  of  an  eztensiTe  system  of  railway 
oemmnnication, 

WirkstDorth^  in  the  middle  of  the  oonnty  (twelve  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Derby),  lies  within  the  hilly  tract,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  lead- 
mines  and  manufactures  of  Tarious  desGriptions.  Cron^ford,  two 
miles  distant,  has  extensiye  cotton-works.  The  TiUage  of  Matioek, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  romantically  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  and  is  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters.  Some  mileB 
higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  is  Chatsworth,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Buxton^  a  market-town  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county,  derives  celebrity  from  its  hot 
springs.  Castleton^  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  High  Peak,  is  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  caverns  in  its  vicinity. 

Chesterfield,  a  considerable  town  in  the  northern  portion  of  tlie 
oonnty,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Bother,  and  has  some 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  with  iron-works  and  potteries. 
Gioseop,  near  the  north-western  border,  is  an  important  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  town,  which  is  spread  over  an  extensiTe 
area,  stands  upon  high  ground,  which  rises  above  the  neighboozing 
valley  of  the  Etherow  river. 


13.  Cheshirb  has  an  area  of  707,078  acres,  or  1,105  square  milea. 
The  larger  part  of  its  border-line  is  marked  by  natural  features — 
the  rivers  Goyt,  Etherow,  and  Tame,  in  the  east  and  north-east; 
the  Mersey  on  the  north ;  the  Irish  Sea,  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and 
a  portion  of  the  lower  course  of  that  river,  on  the  west  The  rivor 
Dane  flows  along  part  of  its  south-eastern  border,  on  the  aide  of 
Staffordshire.  The  shape  of  the  county  is  irregular;  the  long, 
narrow  peninsula  which  stretches  out  to  the  N.W.,  "between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  forming  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  its  outline.  An  inland  tract,  of  somewhat  similar 
shape,  but  still  narrower,  occupies  its  north-eastern  extremity,  inter- 
vening between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  on  the  one  side,  and 
Derbyshire  on  the  other. 

The  greater  part  of  Cheshire  has  an  undulating  surface.  But 
exceptions  to  its  general  aspect  occur  in  some  localities.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  north-eastern  extension  of  the  county,  where  the 
ground  rises  to  a  considerable  height  as  the  Yorkshire  border  is 
approached.  The  tract  belongs,  physically,  to  the  moorlanda  of  the 
Pennine  chain.  Some  tracts  of  high  ground  also  occur  towards  the 
eastern  border  of  the  ooun^,  farther  south,  principally  in  the  nd^ 
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bonriiood  of  MaodesfielcL  Among  these  is  Alderlej  Edge  (3  miles 
N.W.  of  Maodesfleld),  a  high  mass  which  rises  abraptly  out  of  the 
plaixL  The  tract  known  as  MacdesAeld  Forest  (£.  of  the  town  of 
that  name)  is  also  elerated.  Southward  of  Congleton,  again,  the 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  border  is  marked  by  the  range  of  Mole  Cop 
(orMowCop)HilL 

The  western  half  of  the  oonnty  is  generallj  flat,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tracts  occupied  hy  Delamere  Forest  and  (fhrther  south)  the 
Peddbrton  Hills.  The  highest  point  of  Delamere  Forest  is  696  feet 
aboTO  the  sea. 

The  principal  nTers  of  Cheshire  are  the  Mersey,  the  Wearer,  and 
the  Dee.  The  whole  drainage  of  the  county  passes  to  the  western 
sea.  The  Mersey  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Gh)yt  and  the 
Etherow,  the  latter  deriyed  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine 
chain :  at  Stockport,  the  Mersey  is  joined  by  the  Tame,  firom  the 
northward.  Some  distance  below,  the  Mersey  receiyes  on  its  left 
bank  the  river  Bollin,  and,  still  lower  down,  the  Wearer.  The  last- 
named  river  has  its  entire  course  within  Cheshire :  it  is  joined,  at 
Northwich,  by  the  river  Dane,  and  a  little  below,  by  the  Peover, 
both  of  them  flowing  from  the  eastward  The  Dee  is  a  Welsh  rather 
than  an  English  river,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  within 
Cheshire.  Tlie  straight  channel  in  which,  below  the  dty  of  Chester, 
the  Dee  now  flows,  is  an  artifldal  cut. 

Cheshire  contains  several  extensive  sheets  of  water,  known  as 
mere$.  The  largest  of  these.  Comber-mere  (in  the  extreme  S., 
near  the  Shropshire  border),  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Several 
of  the  meres  are  within  the  area  of  Delamere  Forest. 

Geologically,  Cheshire  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation.  The  South  Lancashire  ooal-field  penetrates  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  stretching  in  a  narrow  belt  southward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport,  parallel  to  the  Derbyshire 
border.  Good  coal  is  worked  within  this  tract.  There  is  coal  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parkgate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  within  the  peninsula  of  Wirral :  these  pits  belong  to  an 
extension  of  the  Flintshire  coal-fleld,  the  coal-beds  of  which  underlie 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Cheshire  fdain. 

The  most  important  mineral  productions  of  Cheshire  are  fossil 
or  rodL-salt,  and  coaL  The  rock-salt  is  obtained  near  the  banks 
of  the  Weaver  and  its  tributary  streams.  It  was  discovered  near 
Northwich,  in  1670,  in  searching  for  coal,  and  has  since  been  found 
Terf  abundantly  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  are  salt-works  also 
at  Kantwich,  Middlewich,  and  Winsford.  The  salt  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  white  and  transparent,  the  other  of  a  reddish  brown.  The 
flocmar  hM  been  lirand  by  analysis  to  be  an  tlmost  ^fos^  mnnsiu^  ^ 


aso 
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Boda;  the  latter  contains  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  fieomvUeii 

its  colour  is  derived. 

The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noithwidii, 
where  there  are  mines,  in  addition  to  brine-springs.  The  rock-ealt 
is  found  from  28  to  48  yards  beneath  the  surfiice  of  the  eozth.  The 
first  stratum  is  from  15  to  25  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  solid  and 
hard,  and  resembling  brown  sugar-candy.  Many  tons  at  ft  timft  are 
loosened  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  second  Btiatam  18  of 
hard  stone,  from  25  to  35  yards  in  thickness.  The  salt  lies  beneith 
the  stratum,  in  a  bed  above  40  yards  thick,  generally  quite  white 
and  clear  as  crystal.  The  external  surface  above  these  strata  is  of 
whitish  clay  and  gypsum.  The  qimntity  of  salt  annually  deriTed 
from  Northwich  and  other  places  within  the  Wearer  TaUej  if 
upwards  ot  a  million  tons.  The  lai^r  portion  of  this  is  iock-sdt| 
but  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  made  from  the  brine-flpKU^ 
which  are  from  20  to  40  yards  in  depth. 

Both  copper  and  lead  are  among  the  mineral  produce  of  the 
county.  They  are  found  at  Alderly  Edge  and  the  tarafCt  of  ths 
Peckforton  Hills:  cobalt  is  also  worked  in  the  former  loealitj; 
The  sandstone  of  Cheshire  is  quarried  in  several  places  for  bnflding 
purposes. 

Cheshire  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural  ooiinty.  H 
shares  largely  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  a^acent  eonBtj^ 
Lancashire.  Particular  portions  of  the  county  are  veiy  thickly 
populated,  and  as  a  whole  it  ranks  eighth  in  order  of  populoittBNSi 
amongst  the  English  counties.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  along  the  Laa* 
cashire  border,  and  within  an  area  not  far  removed  from  MandMS- 
ter,  that  artisan  industry  is  found  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  Isiger 
portion  of  Cheshire  is  agriculturaL  The  soil  and  climate  are  peeo* 
liarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  various  grasses,  and  it  is  henee 
rather  a  pastoral  than  an  arable  county.  The  dairy  is  a  chief  olgeet 
of  attention  to  the  farmer,  and  the  county  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  cheese,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported. 

Cheshire  ia  divided  into  7  hundreds.    The  towns  are :  -^ 


Pop. 

Pop 

CiTKflTCR 

31,101 

Altrinchah     4,488 

MmDLBWXCK 

Great  Nbs- 

• 

Stocxpobt  .     54,681 

CuNOLBTOir  , 

TON 

1,524 

Maoclesftet.T)  36,095 

ISandbach    • 

BlRXBNHSAD 

24,285 

Knutsford       4,375 

Crewe .        . 

Fbodshak  . 

6,382 

Northwich       1,377 

TAJtPORT.IT  • 

RUNOOBN       • 

8,049 

Naktwich  ,      5,871 

Majlpas       , 

4,498 
10,520 
2,753 
4,491 
8,6tS 

a,7io 


The  city  of  Chester,  and  the  boroughs  of  Stockport  and 
field,  each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,     TSA^u. 
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bead  returns  one  member.    The  comity  returns  fonr  members,  two 
for  each  of  its  divisions  (North  and  Sonth). 

Ckeetety  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  an  ancient  cathedral  city, 
situated  on  the  riyer  Dee.  It  was  an  important  Koman  station,  and 
displays  manj  interesting  evidences  of  its  early  origin.  Chester  has 
considerable  trade  with  the  adjacent  districts  of  North  Wales,  as  well 
as  with  the  neighbouring  northern  and  midland  counties.  Birk- 
enhead, on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  to  Liverpool,  is  in 
this  county,  and  although  a  place  <^  recent  origin,  already  shares 
largely  in  the  commerce  of  its  gigantic  neighbour.  Runcorn,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Mersey,  near  the  head  of  its  estuary  (11  miles  S.E. 
of  Liverpool),  has  grown  within  a  modem  date  into  a  considerable 
trading  and  manufacturing  town. 

.  Stockport,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tame  and  the  Mersey,  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Macclufield,  in  the  east  part 
of  Cheshire  (on  the  river  Bollin,  an  affluent  of  the  Weaver),  is  a 
considerable  manufacturing  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  populous 
district.  Both  silk  and  cotton  works  are  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  the  making  of  silk  handkerchidis  is  an  important  branch 
of  industiy ;  there  are  also  copper  and  brass  works. 

Nortkwieh^  Nantwich,  and  MiddUwich,  all  within  the  basin  of  the 
Weaver,  indicate  in  their  names  the  existence  of  the  salt-works  for 
which  they  were  early  famous,  those  of  North wich  dating  back  to  the 
times  of  Koman  dominion.  Northwich  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Dane  with  the  Weaver.  Nantwich,  elsewhere  referred  to 
(p.  160),  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weaver,  14  iniles  further  south. 
Hiddlewich  is  six  miles  S.E.  of  Northwich,  a  short  distance  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dane. 


III.  West  Midland  Division. 

14.  Stapvobdshibe  has  an  area  of  728,468  acres,  or  1,138  square 
miles.  Its  limits  are  for  the  most  part  marked  by  an  artificial 
line,  excepting  to  the  eastward,  where  the  river  Dove,  through  its 
whole  length,  divides  the  county  from  Derbyshire.  The  Trent,  and 
another  of  its  affluents,  the  Tame,  also  mark  portions  of  the  Stafford- 
shire border.  The  south-western  extremity  of  the  county  stretches 
across  the  course  of  the  Severn. 

The  aspect  of  Staffordshire  varies  considerably  in  different  parts. 
In  the  middle  and  south-west  it  is  generally  level,  or  interspersed  with 
eminenoes  of  inconsiderable  height.  In  the  south  and  south-east  are 
some  nuigM  of  high  ground  which  impart  variety  to  the  bcwucs^*  ^^ 

y 
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the  tract  most  duttngnished  by  striking  testnzes  of  smftoe  ii  tint 
which  embraces  the  high  moorlands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
coonty.  The  Weaver  Hills,  within  this  tracts  reach  1,164  feet  AzeEdge 
Hill  (the  principal  sommit  of  which  is  in  DerbjBhize)  is  partly  within 
the  northernmost  extremity  of  this  coonty.  The  sommit  of  Mole 
Cop,  on  the  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  border,  is  1091  feet  The 
StaflFbrdshire  mooriands  oonstitote  a  bleak  and  dreary  district^  vpoa 
which  the  snow  lies  longer,  and  more  rain  fiiUs,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  coonty. 

The  principal  river  of  Staffordshire  is  the  Trent  whidi  has  its 
soorce  within  the  coonty,  towards  its  northern  extremity.  A  ahoit 
distance  below  its  origin,  the  river  passes  throogh  the  Doke  of  QnUhm- 
land's  groonds  at  Trentham,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water.  The  river  Dove,  one  of  the  principal  aifioents  of  the  Trent 
(forming  throoghoot  the  boondary  between  the  coontieB  of  StafSnd 
and  Derby),  flows  throogh  the  beaotifol  valley  of  Bovedale.  The 
rivers  Tame,  Blyth,  Sow,  and  Penk — all  belonging  either  entirely  or 
in  part  to  this  coonty — are  also  tribotaries  of  the  Trent  The  Stoor, 
which  is  partly  within  the  soothward  extremity  of  the  coonty,  paaen 
thence  into  Worcestershire,  before  it  falls  into  the  Severn. 

The  larger  part  of  Staffordshire  belongs,  geologically,  to  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation.  The  coonty  indodes,  besides,  two  distinet  coal- 
fields, one  in  the  extreme  north,  the  other  towards  its  soothem  limitL 
The  North  Staffordshire  coal-field  has  the  shape  of  a  triang^e^  with 
its  apex  to  the  north,  at  the  base  of  Congleton  Edge.  The  eastern  side 
is  composed  of  millstone  grit,  and  the  westerly  of  new  red  sand- 
stone. Along  the  sooth  the  coal-measores  are  overiaid  by  Permian  maris 
and  sandstones,  and  these  strata  ron  far  op  into  die  heart  of  the 
coal-field,  by  Newcastle-onder-Ljme.*  The  coal-bands  of  this  field 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  easily  workable.  The  North  Stailbrd- 
shire  coal-field  inclodes  the  great  seat  of  the  eartheoware  mano^Ktore. 

The  Sooth  Staffordshire  coal-field  extends  from  the  dent  Hills 
(within  the  Worcestershire  border)  on  the  sooth,  to  Brereton,  near 
Rogelcy,  on  the  noitht  a  distance  of  21  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  7  miles.  This  district  is  one  of  extreme  prodoctiveness  in  coal 
and  iron.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  scat  of  the  hardware  mann&etnre, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  country  sopplies  abundant  evidence  of  the  pnr- 
soits  in  which  its  population  are  engaged.  The  effects  of  mining 
operations  on  a  gigantic  scale  are  everywhere  manifest :  the  whole 
tract  is  thickly  studded  with  steam-engines,  with  blast-ftimaceB»  and 
with  railways,  and  presents,  in  the  vast  onsightly  moonds  of  rabbish 
scattered  in  all  directions  open  the  sorface,  the  evident  marks  of  ite 

^  Hall :  the  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain. 
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Wng  eompletelj  honeycombed  below.  The  effect  of  this  nnturaal 
geenery  is  increased  by  the  enormous  Tolomes  of  dense  smoke  which 
borer  loond  in  all  directions  and  obecure  the  sky,  while  at  night  the 
Tiew  is  rendered  still  more  striking,  the  whole  horizon  being  illumin* 
ated  by  the  light  of  innamerable  coke-fires  and  blast-fnmacea, 

Staffordshire  is  altogether  a  manofactnring  county.  It  includes  a 
great  number  of  populous  towns  and  manufacturing  Tillages,  and  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  metropolitan  counties  and  Lancashire  in  density 
of  population.  The  iron  trade  is  its  great  and  distingnishing  fea- 
ture. The  tract  of  country  which  includes  Wolyerhampton,  Dudley, 
and  Birmingham  *  is  one  vast  workshop.  "  On  a  fine  night,  the 
spectacle  from  the  walls  of  Dudley  Castle,  which  rises  from  the 
eentre  of  the  coal-field,  is  one  which  has  scarcely  a  paralleL  The 
whole  country  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  is  overspread  by 
eoDieries,  iron  foundries,  blast-furnaces,  and  the  dwellings  of  a  dense 
population;  and  from  amidst  the  thick,  smoky  atmosphere,  the 
tongues  of  fire  from  the  furnaces  shoot  up  an  intermittent  light  which 
illuminates  the  whole  heayens.  But  the  spectacle  before  our  eyes 
does  not  represent  the  whole  sum  of  human  labour ;  for  whilst  ten 
thousand  hands  are  at  work  above  ground,  one  half  as  many  perhaps 
are  beneath  the  surface,  heaving  out  the  coal  which  is  to  be  the  prime 
morer  of  the  whole  machinery."  f  There  are  bripe-springs  in  parts 
of  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trent,  near  Stafford. 

StaffordsMre  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.  It  includes  the  following 
towns  and  ^pubus  manufacturing  villages : — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Staffobd    .    12,487 

BUKTON-UPOU 

'- 

Btlston 

23,527 

ECCT.SSHATX.        1,427 

Trbnt     . 

9,769 

"Wbdnbsbtjbt 

11.914 

PBNVSXTKn  .      3.316 

TUTBURT      . 

1,798 

Walsall 

37.762 

Bbswood    .       3,565 

Uttoxethb. 

3,468 

Tipton 

24,872 

NSWCSASTLB- 

LONGNOB      . 

561 

Wbst  Bbom- 

umdbr-Lyxb  12,938 

Lkbk  . 

13.292 

WICH 

34,591 

BrmEB-xjFON- 

Cheadlb    . 

2,728 

Taxwobth  . 

4,059 

TwwT      .  101,302} 

WOLVBB- 

LlCHFTRT.D     . 

6,872 

SroifB .        .      3,443 

HAMPTOK 

60,858 

Bbieblft 

Buain.iET            3,054 

Tcttenhall  . 
Willenhall  . 

3,396 
11,931 

Hn.T, 

8.770 

*  Dudley,  though  belonging  to  the  county  of  Worcester,  is  locally 
surrounded  by  Stmord  shire. 

t  Hull:  the  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain. 

1  The  population  of  Stoke-opon-Trent  is  that  of  the  pottery-towns  as 
a  wholes  mcWing,  besides  Stoke  itself,  the  adjacent  townships  of  Burs- 
le^  Hanleyy  &c^  named  in  the  text. 

t2 
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The  city  of  Lichfield,  and  the  boroughs  of  Staffind,  Kewcaidfi^ 
Stoke-upon-Trent^  WolTerhampton,  and  Tamworth,  each  retnni  two 
membora  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  boRyngh  of  Walaall  ratons 
one  member.     The  county  returns  four  membera,  two  for  each,  of  its 

divisions  (North  and  South). 

Stafford,  the  county-town,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sow,  an  affluent 
of  the  Trent.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  present  day  by  its 
considerable  share  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  (prindpally  tat 
the  supply  of  the  London  mari^et),  and  it  has,  besides,  eztenaiva 
tanneries. 

Newcaatle-und^'Lyme  is  an  ancient  town  in  the  northeriy  portion 
of  Staffordshire,  two  miles  distant  firom  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent, 
and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  that  river.  It  has  Bome 
manufacture  of  hats,  and  also  silk,  cotton,  and  paper  milla.  But 
the  Pottery  towns,  which  lie  near  at  hand,  represent  the  manii&e- 
turing  industry  of  this  portion  of  the  county.  The  chief  of  them  is 
8toke-upon-IVtrfit,  in  close  proximity  to  which  are  Hanley,  Buialeiii, 
Longton,  Fenton,  Lane  End,  and  Tunstall — all  of  them  included 
within  tiie  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  The  potteiy 
towns  cover,  in  all,  a  space  of  above  ten  square  miles,  within  whidi 
area  the  making  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  forms  almost  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  material  for  the  production  of 
these  wares  (in  so  far  as  all  the  finer  descriptions  of  porcelain  are 
concomod)  are  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^  kaolin,  or 
porcelain-clay,  from  Cornwall,  gypsum  and  siliceous  chert  from 
Derbyshire,  and  chalk-fiints  from  various  places  in  the  south  ci 
England.  The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware,  with  tiles,  are  made  in 
large  quantities  from  the  clays  which  are  found  amongst  the  stnta 
of  the  upper  coal-measures  of  the  district 

BurUm-upon-Trenty  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Derbysliire  border,  is  noted  for  its  extensive  breweries.  Tutbury,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Burton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dove,  has  dedined 
from  the  size  of  a  town  to  that  of  a  village.  It  is  of  andent 
date,  its  castle  (of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain)  being  mentioned  in 
Domt^sday  l)ook.  Tutbuiy  Castle  was  the  scene  of  many  events  of 
historic  interests  It  was  once  the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt^  and 
afterwards,  for  a  time,  the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Royalists  held  possession  of  it  during  the  diief  part  of  the  civil  war, 
and  only  surrendered  it  to  the  Parliamentarian  arma  in  1646^  when 
it  was  in  great  part  demolished. 

Wolverhampton^  the  laigest  town  in  Staffordshire,  in  thie  Mfiitii- 
westem  portion  of  the  county,  and  within  the  area  of  the  Sooth  Staf- 
fordshire coal-field,  forma  one  of  the  great  centres  of  indnslxj  in 
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eonneetioii  with  the  iron-trade,  to  which  its  importance  is  owing. 
.  WolTeriiampton  is  of  Saxon  origin.  It  has  increased  largely  in  size 
and  population  within  recent  years.  Willenhall,  Walsall,  Tetten- 
hall,  Bilston,  Wedneshury,  West  Bromwich,  Tipton,  Brierley  Hill 
(8  miles  8.W.  of  Dudley),  are  amongst  the  many  populous  towns  and 
manufacturing  Tillages  that  belong  to  the  same  diBtrict 

Lichfield  and  Tamworth  are  in  the  more  eastwardly  portion  of  the 
county,  but  within  its  southern  division:  the  former,  a  cathedral 
city,  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  Br.  Johnson.  Tam- 
worth lies  at  the  place  where  the  Anker  (from  Warwickshire)  unites 
with  the  stream  of  the  Tame. 


15.  Wabwickshisb  has  an  area  of  663,946  acres,  or  881  square 
miles.  Its  boundary-line  is  for  the  most  part  artifidaL  In  the 
aoath-west,  however,  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour  mark  a  portion  of 
the  county  limit,  as  the  Tame  and  its  affluent,  the  Anker,  do  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  high  ground  of  the  Edge  Hills,  in  the  south- 
east, forms  the  division  between  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
The  north-eastern  border  of  the  county,  on  the  side  of  Leicestershire, 
eoincides  with  the  line  of  the  ancient  Watling  Street. 

The  position  of  Warwickshire  is  one  of  the  most  central  in  Eng- 
land. The  county  has,  however,  no  ground  of  any  conspicuous 
hei^t  The  whole  surface  is  moderately  elevated,  and  is  richly 
diversified  by  gentle  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  many  portions 
being  abundantly  wooded.  The  principal  woodlands  are  found 
about  the  middle,  western,  and  northern  districts :  the  south-eastern 
portions  are  generally  more  open  and  champagne. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Warwickshire  are  the  Avon,  the  Learn,  and 
the  Stour,  all  belonging  to  the  Severn  basin,  with  (in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county)  the  Tame,  the  Anker,  and  the  Blythe,  which 
eany  their  waters  to  the  Trent  The  higher  grounds  of  Warwick- 
shire, therefore,  inconsiderable  as  is  their  elevation,  divide  the  waters 
of  the  western  and  eastern  seas.  The  Avon,  the  most  important  of 
the  Warwickshire  rivers,  enters  the  county  from  Northamptonshire : 
it  flows  through  Warwickshire  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  passing 
beneath  the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle,  and,  lower  down,  beside  the 
little  town  of  Stratford.  The  Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon,  gives 
its  mime  to  Leamington.  The  Stour  (one  of  the  many  streams  call(*d 
by  that  name)  joins  the  Avon  lower  down. 

The  geology  of  Warwickshire  exhibits,  in  the  south,  chiefly  strata 
belonging  to  the  lias  series ;  in  the  centre  and  north,  new  red  sand- 
atone  predominates.  The  Edge  Hills,  in  the  south-east,  belong  tc^ 
the  liAi^  with  strata  of  red  mail  and  new  red  sandstooib  era^^^cuL.^ 
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out  below,  to  the  west  and  north.  Maristone  is  quarried  within  the 
lias  beds,  and  is  used  as  paving  stone.  The  small  but  prodnetiTe 
coal-field  which  belongs  to  the  county  is  enclosed  within  tlie  new 
red  sandstone  area,  extending  from  the  neighbonrhoodof  Tamworth, 
southward,  by  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton,  for  a  distance  of  16  milei^ 
in  the  direction  of  Coyentry.  The  coal-measures  dip,  to  the  wert 
and  south,  under  lower  Permian  (or  red  sandstone)  rocks. 

Warwickshire  is  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  manufiictiiring  eoimtj. 
It  ranks  next  after  Staffordshire  in  comparatiTe  density  of  popnla- 
tion.  Its  north-western  division  (within  which  Birmingham  is 
included),  adjoining  the  Staffordshire  border,  belongs  to  the  great 
region  of  the  iron-trade.  The  neighbourhood  of  Coventxy,  and  the 
tract  which  lies  within  and  adjacent  to  the  coal>field  referred  to 
above,  are  also  very  populous.  With  these  exceptions,  the  larger  part 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  pasture  and  arable  land,  the  Ibnnsr 
predominating.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  laige  towns,  a  great 
deal  of  land  is  laid  out  in  market-gardens. 

Warwickshire  is  divided  into  4  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

NUNBATOK  •  4,859 
ATHBRSTOini  8,819 
BlBMINOHAM  295,965 
COLBSHILL  .  1,980 
SUTTOW 

COLDIIBLD       4,574 


Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Warwick  are  parliamentary  boxtmg^ 
returning  two  members  each.  The  county  returns  four  memben — 
two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (North  and  South). 

Warwick,  the  county-town,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  standa 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  upon  which  the  walla 
of  its  castle,  one  of  the  finest  remaining  monuments  of  the  baronial 
greatness  belonging  to  a  past  age  that  England  possesses,  look 
proudly  down.  Leamington  (or  Leamington  Priors)  immediately  ad* 
joining  Warwick,  to  the  eastward,  has  during  many  years  been  a  place 
of  fashionable  resort,  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.  CovaUrf 
(nine  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Warwick,  and  eighteen  n>iV>« 
south-east  of  Birmingham)  stands  upon  high  ground  within  the 
northern  half  of  the  county.  It  is  a  city  of  ancient  date^  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  Saxon  earldom,  and  the  fSkvourite  resort  of  the  prinoea 
and  sovereigns  of  England  in  former  days.  Coventry  enjoyed,  until 
a  recent  date  (1842),  the  privileges  of  a  diatinet  oountj.    In  tlM 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Warwick 

10,589 

Henlky-in- 

Lbaminoton 

16,724 

Arden 

1,143 

Kknilwobth 

3,140 

KiNJSTON,  OB 

Stratford- 

EiNOTON  . 

1,270 

ON-AVOK  . 

3,372 

SOUTHAM 

1,711 

Alcbsteb    . 

2,027 

RUOBT . 

6,317 

COVBNTBT  . 

41,647 
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sent  day,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ribbon  manufacture,  and  watch-making  is  extensiyely  pursued. 

Kenilwortk  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  towns  of 
Corentiy  and  Warwick.  The  remains  of  its  magnificent  castle,  and 
the  historic  recollections  with  which  they  are  associated,  form  in  the 
present  day  its  chief  claims  to  notice.  Kenilworth  Castle  formed  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  III., 
and  for  a  time  gave  shelter  to  his  son  and  the  remaining  adherents 
of  his  cause  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  Edward  IL  was  confined 
there,  befbre  his  removal  to  Berkeley.  The  ownership  of  the  castle 
passed,  in  the  following  reign,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son, 
Hemy  IV.,  reunited  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  until  its  grant  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley  Earl  of 
Leicester.  That  nobleman  added  largely  to  its  extent,  and  the 
principal  portions  of  the  present  ruins  date  from,  his  time.  The 
castle  was  dismantled  after  the  civil  war.  The  little  town  of 
Stratford'Upon'Avonj  eight  miles  south-west  of  Warwick,  is  distin- 
guished as  Uie  birth-place  of  Shakspeare. 

The  modem  importance  of  Warwickshire,  however,  centres  in 
Birmingham,  the  great  seat  of  the  hardware  trade.  Birmingham 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  and  about  midway  between 
London  and  Liverpool,  being  97  miles  from  the  last-named  town, 
and  112  miles  from  the  metropolis  by  railway.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Tame,  and  its  branch,  the  Bea  (tributaries  of  the  Trent), 
but  these  are  insignificant  streams.  Birmingham,  however,  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  canal  and  railway  communication  with 
■U  parts  of  the  country.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  pre- 
possessing, and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  town  is  entirely 
occupied  by  an  artisan  population ;  but  the  principal  streets  have 
been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  some  of  the  suburbs  possess 
an  attractive  aspect  Of  public  buildings,  the  most  striking  is  the 
town-hall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Boman  temple,  with  Corinthian 
edlumns  of  grey  Anglesey  marble.  Eveiy  description  of  steel  and 
iron  goods  are  extensively  made,  from  tiie  largest  descriptions  of 
fire-arms,  to  the  smallest  metallic  articles  required  for  use  or  oma- 
m&at,  as  pins,  steel-pens,  buttons,  buddes,  nails,  screws,  and  an  im- 
mense variety  of  others.  Plated  and  japanned  wares  are  also 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  glass-making  is  extensively 
punned* 


16.  "WemcEgvKBSKrxM  has  an  area  of  472,166  acres,  or  881  square 
mQes.  Its  boundaiy-line  —  very  irregular  in  direction,  is  marked^ 
lor  ibort  distance!,  by  the  streamsof  the  Sevem,  tbft  &\oax, \2ii!^ ^^^ 
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(a  fnutll  affluent  of  the  BIjthe),  the  Avon,  and  the  Teme.  The  niig» 
of  the  Malyem  Hills  defines  a  portion  of  its  western  limit. 

Worcestershire  has  a  yery  Taried  surface.  The  goienl  aqieet  of 
the  county  is  rich  and  beautiful,  eTeiywhere  agreeably  direniAed  by 
hill  and  valloy,  and  exhibiting  almost  throughout  a  rerdant  and 
richly-wooded  landscape.  The  vale  of  Worcester,  watered  by  tiie 
Severn,  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  county:  the  Tide  of 
Evesham,  through  which  the  Avon  flows,  is  in  its  south^eaaterly 
division.  The  Malvern  Hills,  which  limit  the  vale  of  Worcester  on 
the  west,  roach  in  their  highest  point  (the  Worcestershire  Beacon, 
a(^'accnt  to  the  village  of  Great  Malvern)  1,444  feet  The  Abberiey 
Hills,  further  to  the  north,  run  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
Malvern  Hills,  but  are  divided  from  the  latter  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Teme.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  are  —  in  the  noirth, 
the  Clent  Hills,  and,  stretching  thence  in  the  direction  of  S.Ei.tothe 
Warwickshire  border,  the  Lickcy  or  Hagley  Hills.  Bredon  Hill,  in 
the  south,  and  Broadway  Hill,  fiirther  to  the  eastward  (both  in  the 
south-eastern  division  of  the  county),  adjoin  the  GloucestezBhire 
border.     The  top  of  Broadway  Hill  is  1,086  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  chief  river  of  Worcestershire  is  the  Severn,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  in  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  80  tons  as  far  as  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  for 
barges  of  60  tons  higher  up.  All  the  other  rivers  of  the  county 
belong  to  the  Severn  basin.  Among  them  are  the  Avon,  the  Sal- 
warp,  the  Stour,  and  the  Teme. 

The  Avon  enters  the  county  from  Warwickshire,  and,  after  water- 
ing the  beautiful  vale  of  Evesham,  finally  joins  the  Severn  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  Salwarp  belongs  wholly  to  Worceeterahira.  It 
rises  not  far  from  Bromsgrove,  and  passes  the  town  of  Droitwich  on 
its  south-westerly  course  to  the  Severn.  The  Stour,*  which  comes 
frx>m  the  south  of  Staffordshire,  passes  Stourbridge  and  Kidder* 
minster  (both  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county),  and  joins  the 
Severn,  on  its  left  bank,  at  Stourport.  The  Teme  belongs  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Severn  valley.  It  is  a  more  rapid  stream  than 
any  of  those  above  mentioned,  deriving  its  waters  from  the  high 
grounds  of  the  Welsh  mountain-region.  The  Teme  passes  TenbuiT, 
and  finally  joins  the  Severn  a  short  distance  below  Woicester ;  it  is 
not  a  navigable  stream. 

The  geology  of  Worcestershire  displays  much  variety.  lias  and 
new  red  sandstone  are  the  predominant  strata.  A  large  portion  of 
the  county,  in  the  east  and  south-east,  is  occupied  by  the  lias.     The 


A  different  stream  from  the  Warwickshire  Stour,  which  ioins  the 


Avon  below  Stratford. 
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B0W  red  sandstone  strata  comprehend  the  Tallej  of  the  Severn,  with 
the  north-easterly  part  of  the  county:  the  lower  beds  of  this  forma- 
tion  are  found  chiefly  about  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  and  the 
tract  of  country  lying  east  of  the  latter ;  the  higher,  or  kenper  sand- 
stone, extend  from  Bromsgrove  southward  oyer  Droitwich,  Worcester, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Severn  upon  either  side. 

Other  formations  are  yisible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvem  Hills»  in 
the  districts  bordering  upon  Tenbury,  Bewdley,  and  Dudley,  and  in 
the  Lickey  and  Clent  Hills.  The  portion  of  the  Malvem  Hills  that 
is  within  Worcestershire  consists  of  trap ;  Silurian  rocks  appear  in 
the  more  northerly  portions  of  the  range.  CJoal  and  limestone  ap- 
pear to  the  northward  of  the  Teme,  in  the  tract  that  adjoins  the 
Abberiey  Hills  upon  their  western  side.  The  town  of  Tenbury, 
further  west,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  is 
laigely  developed  in  the  adjacent  counties.  Silurian  strata,  with  the 
lower  ooal-beds,  and  trap,  also  appear  in  the  tract  of  the  Clent  Hills 
and  the  adjoining  Lickey  range.  Salt-rocks  and  brine-springs  occur 
in  the  valley  of  the  Salwarp,  and  salt  is  largely  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior,  within  that 
tract. 

Excepting  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  which  ap- 
proaches the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  the  industiy  of  Wor- 
eestershire  is  chiefly  agricultoraL  Wheat  and  other  grains  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  its  rich  alluvial  and  loamy  soils.  In  some 
districts  hops  form  a  principal  crop.  Apples  and  pears  are  very  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  both  cider  and  perry  are  made  in  great 
quantities,  so  much  so  as  to  form  io  many  districts  the  common 
beverage  of  the  peasantry. 

Worcestershire  is  divided  into  5  hundreds.*    Its  towns  are:  — 


Pop. 
WOBCBSTBB  .  31,123 
TJPTON-ON- 

Sbvebx  .  2,693 
SromtPOBT  .  2,993 
Bbwdlst     .     3,124 

KlDDBB- 

MDCffrxB  .  15,398 


Stoubbridob 
HALKsawxir. 
Bbomsobovb 
Dboitwicu  . 
Rbddttch    . 

EVBSHAM       . 


Pop. 

Pop. 

7,847 

PlmSHOBB     . 

2,717 

2,412 

Gfreat  Mal- 

10,308 

vern 

8,911 

3,126 

Tbnbubt 

1.786 

4,802 

DUSLBT 

44,976 

4,680 

Oldbubt     . 

11,640 

The  city  of  Worcester  and  the  borough  of  Evesham  each  return 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  boroughs  of  Bewdley, 
Kidderminster,  Droitwich,  and  Dudley,  each  return  one  member. 


*  These  dirisioos  are  of  recent  data. 
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The  eouiily  returns  four  members — two  for  each  of  its 
(East  and  West). 

WbrceateTf  a  cathedral  dtj  of  great  antiquity,  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Serem,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  Tallej.  It  has 
mannfactnree  of  porcelain  and  glores,  and  a  considerable  mariret  for 
agricultural  produce,  especially  hops.  This  dty  was  the  scene  of 
Cromwell's  Tictory  orer  Charles  II.,  in  1651.* 

Kidderminster^  thirteen  miles  north  of  Worcester,  on  the  banks  of 
the  riyer  Stour,  is  noted  for  its  eztenshre  manufocture  of  carpets. 
Stourbridge^  on  the  same  river,  further  to  the  north-east,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  has  extensiTo  manufo^ 
tures  of  glass,  iron,  and  bricks.  Both  this  place  and  Stourport  (on 
the  Serem,  at  the  junction  of  the  Stour)  eqjoy  considerable  inland 
trade,  a  large  portion  of  it  carried  on  by  canal  and  rirer  narigation. 

Bromegrove,  13  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Worcester,  near  the 
head  of  the  Salwarp  river,  is  noted  for  its  nail-making  trade. 
About  two  miles  S.  of  this  town,  at  the  village  of  Stoke  Prior,  are 
extensive  salt  and  alkali  works.  Lower  down  the  Salwarp  valley, 
and  nearly  midway  between  Bromsgrove  and  Worcester,  is  Droit' 
unch,  where  salt  is  extensively  made  from  the  brine-springs.  i2«^ 
ditchf  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  (5  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Sromsgrove,  and  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Birmingham)  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  town,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
needles  and  fish-hooks.  Evesham  and  Pershore  are  both  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon :  the  former,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ad- 
joining vale,  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere.t  The  village  of  Great 
Malvern^  a  fashionable  watering-place,  lies  at  the  east  foot  of  the 
Malvern  Hills. 

Dudley^  the  largest  town  of  Worcestershire,  is  situated  within  a 
detached  portion  of  the  county,  locally  surrounded  by  Staffordshin. 
It  is  8  miles  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Birmingham.  Dudley  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  South  Stafibrdshire  coal-field,  and  shares  extensively  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  that  busy  tract  of  country.  |  It  li  a 
place  of  ancient  date  —  probably  of  Saxon  origin.  (Hdbury^  three 
miles  eastward  of  Dudley,  is  the  seat  of  various  branches  of  industij 
connected  with  the  iron  trade,  and  has  grown  largely  in  sise  and 
population  within  a  recent  period* 

17.  Shbopsbhib  (or  Salop)  has  an  area  of  826,055  acres,  or  1,891 
square  miles.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  county  of  regular  ahape^  and 

•  See  mts,  p.  266.  f  Chap.  ix.  p.  lea. 

}  See  emu,  p.  828. 
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of  large  dimensiooB.  The  riyera  Serern,  T^rnwy,  Ceiriog,  Dee,  Tern, 
and  Teme,  all  form  portions  of  ite  boundaiy-line,  bat  the  last-named 
ifl  the  only  one  that  marks  its  limit  for  any  considerable  distance. 

Shropshire  has  great  variety  of  snr&ce.  That  portion  of  the 
ooonty  which  is  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Seyem  is  much  less 
Taried  than  the  division  lying  west  and  sonth  of  that  river.  It  con- 
tains, however,  the  detached  mass  of  the  Wrekin,  a  few  miles 
to  the  £.  by  S.  of  Shrewsbury,  the  summit  of  which  is  1,320  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  Shropshire  exhibits,  for  the 
moet  part,  a  merely  undulating  sur&ce,  and  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  plain  of  Cheshire. 

The  high  grounds  of  southern  and  south-western  Shropshire  are 
arranged  in  several  distinct  ridges,  divided  by  intervening  valleys. 
These  ridges  —  enumerated  in  order  from  the  Welsh  border  eastward 
—  consist  of  the  chain  known  as  the  Stiper  Stones,  the  Long  Mynd, 
the  Garadoc  Hills,  Wenlock  Edge,  and  the  Glee  Hills.  All  but  the 
last-named  of  these  have  a  general  direction  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  The 
dee  Hills  run  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  chains  of  the  Stiper 
Stones  and  the  Long  Mynd  are  separated  by  the  valley  of  one  of  the 
fseders  of  the  Onny  river.  The  highest  point  of  the  Long  Mynd 
reaches  1,674  feet  The  Garadoc  Hills,  to  the  eastward  of  Ghurch 
Stzetton,  are  from  900  to  1,200  feet  in  height.  The  long  and  narrow 
▼alley  known  as  Ape-dale  (watered  by  the  Eaton  brook,  a  feeder  of 
the  Onny)  divides  the  Garadoc  Hills  from  the  lengthened  ridge  of 
Wenlock  Edge,  which  stretches  through  nearly  twenty  miles,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Onny  to  those  of  the  Severn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Goalbrook  Dale.  Wenlock  Edge  rises  with  a  steep  as- 
cent upon  its  western  side,  but  sinks  with  a  more  gradual  slope  to 
the  eastward.  The  broad  valley  of  Gorve  Dale  (through  which 
flows  the  stream  of  the  Gorve,  a  tributary  of  the  Teme)  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Wenlock  Edge ;  its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  a  hilly 
zmnge  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  connected,  a  short  way  further 
east,  with  the  Glee  Hills.  These  latter  include  the  highest  ground 
in  the  county :  Brown  Glee  Hill,  the  more  northerly  of  their  two 
principal  summits,  reaches  1,806  feet,  and  Titterstone  Glee,  a  few 
miles  further  south,  1,760  feet. 

Beside  the  above  namfd  tracts,  the  south-western  comer  of  Shrop- 
shire includes  a  considerable  extent  of  elevated  ground  known  as 
Chin  Forest  This  tract,  which  lies  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Wdsh  border,  attains  in  parts  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  Clun 
Fovest  (like  many  other  districts  to  which  the  term  **  forest"  is  ap» 
plied)  is  not,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  imply,  a  wooded  tract ; 
it  consists  of  smooth  rounded  hills,  formerly  used  as  shee^^irelVA^ 
bttt  now  for  the  most  part  endosed.     The  TofieSt  oi  N^ycA  >^ 


'r<'ini'  j':i.'«-t"^  t'rotii  Shr<>j-^;iiiN>  iiiTtt  W.ir,-. 
Srvi-rii  <')i  if>-  rl'S.it  l-ank,  l"i"\\  \\  "  i  ■•^' 
'IVni  both  ji'iii  tho  Lit  l>;i:ik  •■I'  '.\\r  ."'^.  ■  ■  - 
lattttr  a  I'ow  iiiilos  Ik-Iow,  Slmw'^l  tjuy.  'llu 
vitli  the  T«TU  :i  .short  distaiico  jil»ovt^  ihr  j\ 
the  Sovoni. 

The  jj:»"olo|Ty  of  that  jvirtion  of  Slir<>|>sliir 
and  OiWt  of  tlie  S«*v<Tn  rxhilnfs  priru'lpaUy 
cliTorsilied,  howevt-r,  by  a  c«)al-i'n'I«l  i-f  m»i 
bourh<H)»l  of  Wellinjrtoii).  iiinl  by  tho  Sihi 
conipose  the  mass  of  the  Wn-kiii.  Tlic  <liv 
south  and  went  of  the  Sovorn  is  i'diujkjsi  . 
Cambrian  roclcB,  orerhiid  in  i>iirt  by  rc»al-] 
eastern  »ide  by  an  extensive  area  of  old  ivd 
strata  of  Shropshire  conipn'hen»l  Linllnw  r 
and  Caradoc  sandutone.  The  chain  of  the 
of  Cambrian  and  altered  rooks,  older  in  poi 
rian,  and  interspersed  with  outbreaks  of 
iSy  geologically,  one  of  the  ohbst  porfious  c 
jj  The  mineral  productions  of  the  county  ar 

Sooal  and  iron  arc  the  most  im]H)rtaiif.    Slir 
distinct  coal-fieldfl — tliat  whieh  derives  it> 
'  W}Te,  the  small  outlying  tract  of  the  C.'li 

cofd-field,  one  in  the  nei«^hlx)urho(i<l  of  tlje  1 
I  base  of  the  Caradoc  Hill  to  the  uorth-easi 

I  i  Coalbrook  Dale.     It  is  only  the  last  men! 

considerable  importance. 
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Among  the  trap  and  sandstones  of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  county 
there  are  metalliferous  veins,  containing  lead  and  other  ores  of  con- 
Riderable  value.  A  salt-spring  on  the  banks  of  the  Teme,  below 
Ludlow,  was  worked  at  a  very  early  period.  Saline  springs  are  nu- 
merous within  the  new  red  sandstone  strata  of  North  Shropshire. 

Excepting  within  the  Coalbrook  Dale  district,  the  industry  of 
Shropshire  is  principally  agricultural  Wheat»  bariey,  oats,  peas,  and 
turnips,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  pasture  grounds  along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  are  rich ;  numerous  cattle  are  reared  in  these 
parts,  and  cheese  is  largely  made  —  the  latter,  however,  generally  of 
inferior  quality,  excepting  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  county,  ad- 
jacent to  Cheshire. 

Shropshire  is  divided  into  12  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

SfiASWSBTBT  22,056 

Newport     . 

2,906 

OSWXSTBT     . 

4,817 

Shifihal        .     1,598 

Wri.lixoton 

4,601 

Ludlow 

5,178 

Madrlbt     .     8,525 

Mabkbt 

Church 

Brosxlbt    .    4,739 

Deayton  . 

4,947 

Strbttow 

1,676 

Much  Wbn- 

Whit- 

Bishops 

tjock        .     2,398 

CHUBCH      . 

3,619 

Castlb 

1,699 

Bjudob- 

Wbm    . 

8,747 

Clbobubt 

MOBTK      .     6,569 

Ellbsmxbb  . 

2,087 

Mobthceb 

1,738 

Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,*  Bridgenorth,  and  Ludlow,  are  parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  each  returning  two  members.  The  county  re- 
turns four  members,  two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (North  and 
South). 

Skrewsbufy,  the  county-town  of  Shropshire,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Severn,  by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  inland  trade,  and  a  mart  for  the  produce  of  Shropshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  North  Wales.  The  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood (a.d.  1403)  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  page.  The  vil- 
lage of  Wroxeter,  which  represents  the  buried  Roman  city  of  Uri- 
eonium,  now  in  course  of  excavation,  lies  five  miles  8.E.  of  Shrewsbury, 
on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  foot  of  the 
Wrekin. 

Oswestry^  18  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Shrewsbury,  makes  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Welsh  border.    It  is  a  town  of  Saxon  origin  ~^  said  to 


*  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Wenlock  faioludes»  besides  Wenlock 
itssU;  the  towns  of  Brosely  and  Madeley,  with  the  populous  districts  oC 
Coalbrook  Dale  and  Iroobridge,  adjacent  to  the  latitt. 


mil,iiiili.-lin,r*..f  ■■.■■  .-.mMMI.  . 
Shiffiial.  <m<1  <■[«»•  1o'-M<-  ili"  St^iflnr 
S)in>|<iihir.-I  IK  IIomiiIk'I  IIi.uii-.  vln-rr- 
ad^vliim  uftrr  Dm  luittlt-  i<f  ^Vi.r>H->(iT. 

Itridffm-rli,  iO  nijl-s  to  tliu  S.1'1 
thi>  Mnsuii  (if  fhr  fttiTn.  npon  i-jtlin 
tini-u  LI  Hituatpd.  Itriili.'i'norlli  <1at<-)< 
c:irly  a  iJwf  of  sonir  lii'tini'lii.n. 
duriii);  Ihe  Imalilnn.'  |H'ri<i<Li  uf  Kn:;] 
diirint;  tlii>  I'ivil  <rar.  vlirn  il  "mn  li 
lonn  Ihi'II  iiiniiil'li-ly  ttiMlniyi-il. 

Liu/lou;  niMir  thi'  Knallirrn  hordiT  i 
Lank  of  the  riwr  Tcini',  at  the  i-Hni 
Tho  remiiiiiK  of  iff  iitu-iuiit  cu^rli-,  no' 
the  moat  utrnictivi-  fvaturo  of  tin-  l.v 
of  «-Iii«b  ilaliii  from  rliu  tiiav  of  Wi 
Otii>  of  the  Btroii)!(>i)t  fi-rln-NneH  on  thi< 
ftnm  thf  imgioHHiu.'r  iif  ilx  (loHitinn.  it 
of  111*  liinln  jirwiJentD  of  llii-  AVclsh  i 
many  ow!i»ioii"  iho  visits  of  rnyiilty. 
Uic  Earl  of  ]<ri<l)roTut>'r  tlial  thi>  mat 
tODtud  binv  in  16.14.    During  thu  Ir 
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18.  SjoauFOVMsna  has  an  aresof  534,823  acres,  or  836  square  miles. 
It  lies  immediately  S.  of  Shropshire,  and  adjoins  on  the  west  the 
Welsh  border.  Small  portions  of  the  cotmty  boundary  are  marked 
by  the  riyers  Wye,  Arrow,  Lug,  and  Teme ;  and  a  more  considerable 
portion  by  the  Mnnnow,  which  diyides  Hereford  from  Monmouth- 
shire. The  Malyem  Hills  extend  along  a  part  of  the  eastern 
border,  on  the  side  of  Worcestershire. 

The  surface  of  Herefordshire  is  nearly  everywhere  diyersifled  with 
hill  and  yalley,  though  not  generally  rising  to  any  conspicuous  height. 
The  highest  ground  is  in  the  S.  W.,  in  the  chain  of  the  Hatterell  Hilla 
or  Black  Mountain,  along  the  border  of  Brecknockshire.  The 
direction  of  this  chain  is  N.W  and  S.W. :  other  but  less  elerated 
ranges  of  hill,  following  the  same  direction,  with  yalleys  between,  fill 
op  the  south-westerly  portion  of  the  county.  The  Malrem  HiUs,  upon 
the  eastern  border,  have  been  already  referred  to.  Gently  swelling  and 
wooded  hills  fill  up  other  parts  of  the  county,  in  the  centre  and  west. 

The  chief  river  of  Herefordshire  is  the  Wye,  which  crosses  the 
county  from  the  border  of  Wales  in  the  direction  of  east  and  south, 
forming  numerous  windings  in  its  course.  Its  yolume  of  water 
undergoes  too  much  rariation  in  quantity  (according  to  the  greater 
or  less  preralence  of  rain  in  the  high  grounds  that  adjoin  the  upper 
portions  of  its  valley),  for  its  navigation  to  be  otherwise  than 
uncertain ;  barges,  however,  can  at  all  times  ascend  to  the  city  of 
Hereford,  and  are  sometimes  able  to  reach  the  town  of  Hay,  upon  the 
Welsh  border.  Nearly  all  the  drainage  of  Herefordshire  belongs  to 
the  Wye  basin.  The  Lttfff  which  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Wye, 
brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  ArraWf  and  (lower  down,  a  short 
distance  only  above  its  junction  with  the  Wye)  of  the  Frome,  The 
Munnow  fiows  along  the  south-western  border  of  the  county,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Dore  (or  Doyer)  and  other  streams.  The  Leddon, 
which  waters  a  small  tract  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county, 
paases  into  Gloucestershire,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Severn. 

Nearly  the  whole  county  belongs,  geologically,  to  the  old  red  sand- 
stone formation.  The  only  exceptions  occur  in  the  north-west, 
within  the  district  stretching  from  Aymestiy  in  the  direction  of  Lud- 
low ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Woolhope  (6}  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Hereford),  and  at  the  fbot 
of  the  Malvern  Hills.  In  each  of  these  directions,  limestones  of  the 
Silurian  period  have  been  raised  above  the  strata  of  old  red  sandstone. 

Herefordshire  is  entirely  an  agricultural  county.  It  has  no  large 
towns,  and  in  ratio  of  population  to  extent  of  surface  it  ranks 
amongst  the  lowest  in  the  list  of  English  counties.*    Its  most 

*  See  Table  in  p.  278. 
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charaeteriBtie  produce  is  that  of  the  orchard:  apples  and  pears 
abound  thronghout  the  county,  and  both  cider  and  perry  (especially 
the  former)  are  made  in  every  district.  Hops  are  also  much  cul- 
tivated, together  with  the  usual  cereal  crops.  There  are  rich  paa- 
tores  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Herefordshire  is  divided  into  11  hundreds.     Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

HSBBFOBD    . 

15,625 

Pbmbbidgb. 

1,319 

Bboxtabd  . 

3,093 

Boss    . 

2,674 

KiNOTON      . 

2,871 

Lbdbubt      . 

3,027 

LBOimrsTEB. 

5,660 

Wboblt 

908 

The  city  of  Hereford^  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Leomin- 
ster, each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
county  returns  three  members. 

Hereford^  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Wye.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  traffic  for  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  county,  and  has  recently  become  an  important  centre 
of  railway-communication  for  a  large  surrounding  diBtrict. 

Leominster,  on  the  river  Lug,  lies  twelve  miles  north  of  Hereford. 
Mortimer^s  Cross,  between  6  and  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Leominster, 
has  been  elsewhere  referred  to.*  The  town  oi  Ledbury  lies  about  12 
miles  distant  from  Hereford,  in  the  opposite  direction  of  E.  by  S.  The 
little  stream  of  the  Leddon  flows  past  Ledbury  on  its  western  side. 
Ro88y  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  has  acquired  popular 
repute  from  the  celebrity  given  by  Pope's  lines  to  "the  man  of  Ross," 
John  Kyrle,  whose  remains  are  interred  in  its  churchyard.  Three 
miles  S.W.  of  Ross,  and  on  the  opposite  (or  right)  bank  of  the  Wye, 
are  the  massive  ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle,  the  scene  of  si^e  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 


19.  MoNMOUTUSUiKB  has  an  area  of  368,399  acres,  or  575  square 
miles.  It  is  a  maritime  county,  its  limit  to  the  southward  being 
marked  by  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  frontier  in  other 
directions  is  indicated  for  the  most  part  by  natural  features ;  upon  the 
east  and  north-east  by  the  river  Wye,  and  its  affluent  the  Munnow, 
which  divide  Monmouthshire  irom  the  counties  of  Oloucester  and 
Hereford,  upon  the  west  by  the  river  Rumney,  which  marks,  through 
nearly  its  whole  length,  the  line  of  division  between  Monmouth- 
shire and' Glamorganshire. 

Monmouthshire  has  great  diversity  of  surface.    In  the  west  and 


•  S«ftciiav/vi..^Vl1. 
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north,  the  country  presents  a  mountainous  aspect,  and  some  of  the 
higher  eleTations  exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  These 
portions  of  the  county  belong,  physically,  to  the  adjacent  mountain- 
region  of  South  Wales.  The  middle  sold  eastern  portions  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, though  much  less  eleTated,  are  ditersifled  by  hill  and 
dale,  exhibiting  an  aspect  that  becomes  strikingly  attractive  as  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  are  approached.  These  portions  of  the  county  are 
well  wooded,  and  aboxmd  in  the  picturesque  remains  of  castellated 
and  religious  edifices  belonging  to  a  former  age.  In  the  south,  a  level 
tract  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  reaching 
inland,  in  some  places,  for  a  distance  of  above  a  mile.  The  estuary 
of  the  XJsk  divides  this  level  into  two  portions.  The  part  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Usk  is  known  as  Caldecot  Level,  that  to  Uie  west  of 
the  Usk  is  called  Wentloog  IieveL  These  levels  are  protected  from 
inroads  of  the  water  by  vast  sea-walls  and  earth-works. 

The  8ugar-Loaf  Moxmtain,  about  four  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of 
Abeigavenny,  reaches  1,866  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  most  elevated 
point  in  the  county.  It  lies  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Welsh 
border.  North  of  the  Sugar-Loaf^  the  ranges  of  high  ground  which 
fill  up  ihe  extreme  north-western  portion  of  the  county  belong  to  the 
chain  of  the  Black  Mountains,  on  the  Brecknockshire  and  Hereford- 
shire borders.  These  ranges  are  divided  by  deep  and  secluded 
valleys  (so  deep  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ^ens),  which  have 
a  direction  of  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  streams  which  water  these 
valleys  flow  to  the  south-eastward,  and  are  ultimately  directed,  in 
the  one  case  towards  the  Munnow,  in  the  other  towards  the  Usk. 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  (and  lying  in  the  direction  of 
K.E.  from  Abergavenny X  is  the  Skirrid-fawr,  1,513  feet  high.  The 
8kirrid-£EU!h,  more  nearly  adjacent  to  Abergavenny,  reaches  only 
914  feet  Upon  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Usk  valley  (3 
milea  S. W.  of  Abergavenny)  is  the  Blorenge,  which  has  a  height  of 
1,720  fbet 

"From  the  Blorenge  southward  to  Pontypool,  and  thence,  in  the 
dizection  of  south-west,  past  Bisca  (on  the  river  Ebwy)  to  the  banks 
of  the  Bumney,  may  be  traced  a  succession  of  heights,  marking  the 
eastward  limit  of  the  high  grounds  which  fill  nearly  all  the  western 
division  of  the  county,  between  the  Afon  Llwyd  and  Bumney  rivers. 
The  Mynydd  Maen,  within  this  tract  (about  8  miles  S.W.  of  Ponty- 
pool), is  1,563  feet  high.  The  mountains  in  this  portion  of  Mon- 
mouthshire are  divided  in  successive  ridges,  lying  in  the  direction 
Oif  north  and  south,  by  the  deep  valleys  that  intersect  them. 

The  most  considerable  rivers  of  Monmouthshire  are  the  Wye  and 
the  Usk.  The  fonner  (excepting  for  a  rery  short  distance,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Monmouth"^  \&  oiA^  ^ 
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border  stream.  It  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wye  valley,  between 
Monmouth  and  Chepstow,  that  presents  the  greatest  scenie  attnc- 
tions.  Sea-going  yessels  ascend  the  riyer  to  Chepstow  Bridge^  and 
the  tidal  current  reaches  as  for  as  Tintem,  five  miles  higher  up.  The 
Wye  receives  at  Monmouth  the  river  Munnow,  and  almost  imme- 
diately below,  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Trothy.  The  Usk  enters 
Monmouthshire  from  Wales,  and  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  past  the  towns  of  Abergavenny,  Usk,  Caerleon,  and  Newport 
It  is  joined  on  its  right  bank,  above  Caerleon,  by  the  Afon  Llwyd, 
which  draws  its  waters  from  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Blorenge  Mountain.  The  estuary  of  the  Usk  receives  the  river 
Ebwy  (or  Ebbw).* 

The  rivers  Ebwy,  the  Sirhowy,  and  Kumney,  belong  to  the  moon- 
tain  region  in  the  west  of  Monmouthshire.  The  Ebwy  is  formed  bj 
the  jimction  of  two  small  mountain  streams,  distinguished  aa  Ebwy- 
fawr  and  Ebwy-fach ;  f  its  course  is  then  southward  to  the  junctioa 
of  the  Sirhowy,  the  valley  of  which  river  lies  further  to  the  west :  the 
further  course  of  the  Ebwy  is  to  the  south-eastward.  The  Bumney 
has,  through  the  greater  portion  of  its  course,  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Sirhowy  and  Ebwy  rivers. 

Two-thirds  of  Monmouthshire  belong,  geologically,  to  the  old  red 
sandstone  formation,  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  county  to  the 
eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  the  mouth  of  the  UsL 
The  carboniferous  limestone  of  Dean  Forest  penetrates  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  extends  into  it  for  some  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Wye,  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast  A  narrow  strip  of 
new  red  sandstone  borders  this  tract  on  its  seaward  side.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Usk,  the  underlying  Silurian  etzata 
penetrate  through  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  embracing  its  western  division,  iSonns 
part  of  the  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  Coal,  iron-stone,  and  lime- 
stone, are  here  abundant,  and  the  valleys  by  which  the  whole  tract 
is  intersected  exhibit  scenes  of  active  industry,  in  connection  with 
mining  operations.  The  mountain-sides  are  penetrated  at  varions 
levels,  aud  the  strata  which  lie  at  considerable  depths  below  the 
surface  are  thus  worked  to  advantage. 

The  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  Monmouthshire  are  agrieultunL 
Good  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  within  the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and 
the  Usk :  oats  and  barley,  chiefly  in  the  higher  grounds  to  the  north- 


*  Pronounced  Ebboo,  the  v,  as  in  Welsh  names  generally,  filling  ^ 
T)1ac6  of  a  voT^csI 

t  That  1%  gnat  and  Uttle  Ebwy :  simihurly,  Skirrid-fiiwT  and  Skinld- 
fach. 
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ward.    The  flat  and  marshy  tracts  along  the  coast  are  chiefly  in 
pasture. 

Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.    Its  towns  are : — 


MoinCOTTTK 

Chxpstow 

ABBBOATENinr 


Pop. 
6,710 
4,332 
6,506 


TJsK      . 

Cakruion 

Newport 


Pop. 

1,479 

1,281 

23,248 


ponttpool 

Tbhdboab 

Caerwent 


Pop. 
3,708 
8,405 

420 


Monmouth  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  county  also  returns  two  members. 

Monmauthj  the  county-town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Mun- 
now  and  the  Wye,  deriyes  some  importance  from  its  trade  in  timber 
and  iron,  as  well  as  from  its  extensive  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Its  chief  interest,  however,  belongs  to  its  historic  associations. 
Monmouth  Castle,  of  which  only  a  fragment  is  now  left,  was  the 
birth-place  of  Heniy  V.  Chepstow^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  has 
considerable  trade,  exporting  timber,  coals,  iron,  cider,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  adjacent  counties.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  Tintem 
Abbey  are  eight  miles  above  Chepstow,  measuring  by  the  windings 
cf  the  river.  Newport,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
XJsk,  constitutes  the  outlet  for  the  adjacent  coal  and  iron  district,  and 
has  extensive  trade.  Caerleon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Britain,  formerly  a  Roman  station,  and  the  traditional  scene  of 
Arthur^s  court,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Newport^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usk.  Caerwent,  a  place  also  of  ancient  fame,  though 
now  a  mere  village,  is  eight  miles  E.  of  Caerleon.* 

Paniypoolj  8  miles  to  the  northward  of  Newport,  on  the  Afon 
Uwyd,  has  extensive  iron  and  japanning  works.  The  town  of  Usk, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  lies  6  miles  east  of  Ponty- 
pooL  At  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Usk,  in  the  direction  of 
lf.N.R,  is  the  village  of  Ragland,  with  the  ruins  of  its  fine  old  castle, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  Charles  L  after  the  battle  of  Naseby.f 
Abergavenny^  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  small  town  on 
the  Usk. 

Among  the  principal  iron-works  of  Monmouthshire  are  the  Rumney, 
Tredegar,  Sirhowy,  Ebbw  Vale,  Pentwyn,  Beaufort,  Blaen-Afon, 
Blaina,  Nant-y-Glo,  and  PontypooL  The  town  of  Tredegar,  which 
has  grown  into  existence  within  a  recent  period,  around  the  extensive 
works  of  that  name,  lies  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Abergavenny,  near  the 
head  of  the  Sirhowy  valley. 

*  See  anU,  pp.  91  and  154. 

f  Ragland  Castle,  afterwards  stoutly  defended  by  the  Boyalitts,  under 
the  gallant  Marauis  of  Worcester,  to  whom  it  then  belonged,  was  obliged 
to  smrendar  to  tne  PaiUamentanr  ibfces  in  1646. 

i2 
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20.  Gloucbstbbshibb  has  an  area  of  805,102  acres,  or  1,258  sqntre 

miles.  Its  boundaiy-Iine,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  direction, 
is  for  the  most  part  artificial,  excepting  on  the  W.  and  S.,  where  the 
Wye  and  the  Lower  Ayon  riyers,  with  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  mark 
its  limit. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  GloueesterBfaire 
is  presented  by  the  prolonged  chain  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which 
Ktretch  through  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  in  the  direction  of 
N.G.  and  S.W.,  and,  with  the  adjoining  high  ground,  fill  np  all  its 
eastern  portion.  To  the  west  of  these  hills  is  a  yalley  watered  by 
the  river  Severn,  which  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
dividing  it  into  two  distinct  portions.  The  tract  of  country  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Severn  is  chiefiy  a  wooded  district,  called  the 
Forest  of  Dean. 

Gloucestershire  hence  includes  threo  natural  divisions,  known 
respectively  as  the  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest  districts.  The 
higher  elevations  of  the  Cotswold  chain  exceed  a  thousand  fieeL 
Broadway  Beacon  (about  three  miles  S.W.  of  Chipping  Campden)  is 
1,086  feet  high,  and  Cleove  Hill,  to  the  north-eastward  of  ChelteB- 
ham,  1,134  feet  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  southward, 
the  hills  decline  in  height,  a  considerable  depression  occurring  about 
Stroud,  where  they  sink  to  250  feet*  Southward  of  Stroud,  the  hills 
again  rise  in  height,  the  ground  about  Wotton-under-Edge  readiiog 
nearly  800  feet  The  southernmost  extension  of  the  chain  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  forming  the  high  ground  which 
overlooks  Bath,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Somerset.  A  brandi 
chain,  of  lower  elevation,  leaves  the  main  tract  of  high  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wotton,  and  stretches  thence,  in  a  soutli-westeriy 
direction,  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  below  BristoL 

The  valley  portion  of  Gloucestershire  is  the  tract  that  extends 
between  the  western  base  of  the  Cotswolds  and  the  course  of  the 
Severn.  This  is  locally  divided  into  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  between 
the  northern  border  of  the  county  and  the  city  of  Gloucester ;  and  the 
Vale  of  Berkeley,  which  embraces  the  tract  from  Gloucester  south- 
ward. The  hills  that  enclose  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  on  the  east  Ibm 
nearly  the  curved  line  of  an  arc,  to  which  the  course  of  the  riv« 
Severn  constitutes  the  chord. 

The  forest  division  of  the  county,  or  the  tract  lying  west  of  the 

Severn,  comprehends  the  Forest  of  Dean.     This  forms  a  kind  of 

plateau,  of  irregular  and  moderately  elevated  surface,  and  in  many 

,  parts  highly  picturesque  in  aspect    The  Forest  of  Dean  still  iodudes 


•  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  railway  between  Swindon  and  QlowMltf 
traverses  the  Cotswold  chain.  w*nK^w« 
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a  large  quantity  of  valuable  oak  and  other  timber,  though  many  por- 
tions of  it  are  now  bare.  It  is  the  locality,  also,  of  a  distinct  coal- 
field,  of  considerable  extent 

The  chief  river  of  Gloucestershire  is  the  Severn,  which  throughout 
its  course  of  60  miles  within  the  county  is  a  deep  and  navigable 
stream.  By  aid  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship-canal  (which 
runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  above  Berkeley,  and  avoids 
the  windings  of  the  natural  stream),  vessels  of  500  tons  can  reach  the 
quays  of  Gloucester.  Among  the  other  rivers  of  Gloucestershire  are 
the  Wye,  the  Leddon,  the  Upper,  Lower,  and  Little  Avons,  and  the 
North  Frome — all  of  which  belong  to  the  Severn  basin :  with  the 
Wiudrush,  the  Leach,  and  the  Coin,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Thames.  The  Cotswold  Hills  form  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

The  Upper  (or  Warwickshire)  Avon,  which  joins  the  Severn  at 
Tewkesbury,  has  only  a  very  small  portion  of  its  course  in  Glouces- 
tershire. The  Lower  Avon  forms  the  south-western  border  of  the 
county,  passing  Bristol  and  Clifton  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  North 
Frome,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Wickwar, 
joins  the  Avon  at  Bristol  The  Little  Avon,  flowing  also  from  the 
high  ground  about  Wickwar,  in  an  opposite  direction,  passes  Berkeley 
and  enters  the  Severn. 

The  river  Thames,  or  Isis,  has  one  of  its  sources  at  Thames  Head, 
immediately  within  the  line  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire 
border  (2  miles  S.W.  of  Cirencester).  The  Coin,  the  Leach,  and  the 
Windrush,  all  flow  down  the  eastward  slopes  of  th#  Cotswold  region : 
the  two  former  join  the  Thames  near  Lechlade,  within  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  this  county ;  the  Windrush  passes  into  Oxfordshire. 

The  whole  of  the  Cotswold  district  belongs,  geologically,  to  the 
g;reat  (or  lower)  oolite,  on  the  western  escarpment  of  which  beds  of 
fbUers*  earth,  inferior  oolite,  and  marly  sandstone,  occur.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  west,  by  lias  strata,  which  underlie  nearly  throughout 
the  Talley  region.  In  the  south-west,  the  Bristol  coal-field  occupies  a 
tract  which  extends  northward  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wickwar.  The  more  southwardly  portion  of  this 
ooal-field  is  within  the  adjacent  county  of  Somerset  The  Forest  of 
Sean,  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  comprehends  another  and  distinct 
coal-field,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  border  of  carboniferous  limestone 
and  old  red  sandstone.  The  tract  lying  north  of  the  forest,  and 
stretching  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Severn,  to  the  Worcestershire 
border,  belongs  to  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  This  last-named 
formation  also  appears  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  lower  down, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkeley. 

The  coal  derived  from  the  Bristol  ooal-field  ie  of  Tery  cusfDAd^et^^^ 
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value,  and  serves  to  feed  the  numeioas  factories  of  that  dty.  The 
Dean  Forest  field,  besides  coal,  furnishes  iron-ore  of  exceUent  quality, 
and  is  capable  of  giving  a  much  greater  yield  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
Besides  coal  and  iron,  the  mineral  productions  of  Gloucestenhire 
include  ores  of  both  zinc  and  lead,  with  various  building-sUmes, 
marbles,  and  ciystals.  Good  limestone  is  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clifton,*  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Although  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  in  BrisUd  and  its 
neighbourhood,  Gloucestershire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county. 
Dairy-farming  is  its  most  distinctive  feature  in  this  respect. 
Within  the  Vales  of  Gloucester  and  Berkeley,  the  greater  portion  ol 
the  land  is  in  pasture :  cattle  are  numerously  reared,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  The  produce  of  the  orchsod  if 
also  very  considerable,  and  great  quantities  of  dder  are  made.  The 
usual  cereal  crops,  with  turnips,  are  reared  in  most  parts  of  the  coon^. 

Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :— 


Pop. 

Pop. 

PO|k 

Gloucesteb 

16.320 

Thornbxjbt 

1,470 

MlNCHIN- 

Cheltenham 

39,d90 

BBiSTOLf    .  164,093 

HAMPTON     . 

4,469 

Tewkksbuhy 

6,876 

Chippino  Sod- 

K 

Painswick     . 

8,464 

WiNCHCOMB . 

2,824 

BURT 

1,196 

BlSLBT 

4,809 

Chipping 

Marshfield 

1,648 

ClBEirCBSTEB 

6,334 

Campdbn  . 

2,351 

Tbtbuby     . 

2.616 

Faibfobd 

1,869 

Berkeley    . 

946 

Newnham  . 

1,288 

NOBTHLBACK 

1,862 

DCRSLET 

2,762 

Mitcheldean 

662 

Lbchladb 

1,373 

WOTTON- 

• 

Newent 

3,306 

Stow  oh  thb 

UNDEB- 

COLEFOBD    . 

2,310 

Wold 

2,260 

Edgb 

4.224 

Stroud 

36,613 

HoBETON  or 

WlCKWAB      . 

966 

Nailsworth. 

THB  MaBSH 

1,612 

The  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  the  boroughs  of  TeiHut- 
bury,  Stroud,}  and  Cirencester,  each  return  two  members  to  ths 
House  of  Commons.  The  borough  of  Cheltenham  returns  one  mem- 
ber. The  county  returns  four  members  —  two  for  each  of  its  divitioos 
(East  and  West). 

Gloucester t  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  of  Roman  origpin,  is  the  capital  of 
the  county.  It  stands  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  divides,  t 


*  The  lias  nlabs  of  this  locality  are  popularly  known  as  **  landscape 
stone,**  from  the  resemblance  which  the  markings  on  their  soriaoe  bean 
to  trees  and  other  features  of  natural  scenery. 

t  Bristol  ia  a  city  and  county  of  itself.  For  many  pnrposea,  howevtfi 
it  is  regarded  as  within  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

X  The  parliamentary'  borough  of  Stroud  includes  the  towns  of 
wick,  Bisley,  Minchinhampton,  &c. 
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short  distance  abore  the  citj,  into  two  channels,  inclosing  between  a 
fertile  tract  of  meadow  land,  known  as  Alnej  Island.*  Gloucester 
commands  an  extensive  inland  trade,  bj  means  of  the  riyer  and  the 
canals  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  has  also  considerable  foreign 
trade.  The  manufacture  of  pins,  once  largely  carried  on  here,  has 
become  Izansferred  to  Birmingham.t 

Chdtenham^  9  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Gloucester,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  upon  the  little 
stream  of  the  Chelt,  which  joins  the  Serem :  it  is  a  well-known  place 
of  resort  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  waters.  Tewkesbury ^  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  has  considerable  local  trade 
(chiefly  in  com  and  other  produce  of  the  neighbouring  tract  of 
oountiyX  lu^d  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  collegiate  church  and  its 
historic  associations.! 

Bristcly  third  in  importance  amongst  the  English  seaports,  lies 
chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lower  Avon,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
little  stream  of  the  Frome.  It  has  spacious  quays,  with  docks  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  largest  vessels.  The  foreign  trade  of  Bristol, 
however,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Liverpool ;  its  coasting  and 
Irish  trade  are  very  considerable.  Bristol  has  manufiEkrtures  of  glass, 
sugar-refineries,  iron,  brass,  and  other  metal  works;  fioor-cloth, 
earthenware,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  whole  circuit  of 
the  city  is  nearly  ten  miles,  and  for  a  ftirther  distance  of  six  mijes 
round  there  is  a  busy  manufacturing  population.  Clifton,  imme- 
diately beyond  Bristol,  upon  a  high  cliff  which  rises  on  the  north 
bank  of  ^e  Avon,  attracts  notice  from  the  striking  beauties  of  its 
situation,  and  is  a  place  of  well-known  and  increasingly-popular 
resort^  though  its  springs,  which  originally  gave  it  celebrity,  are  now 
little  used. 

Stroud,  nine  miles  to  the  southward  of  Gloucester,  situated 
amongst  the  declivities  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  (upon  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Stroud,  which  fiows  into  the  Severn),  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  clothing  district.  The  numerous  streams  which  water  this 
tract,  and  which  flow  in  general  through  deep  ravines,  set  in  motion 
a  great  number  of  mills,  and  the  surrounding  valleys  present  ac- 
cordingly a  scene  of  busy    industry.      Among   the    other  places 

*  It  was  upon  Ainey  Island  that  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  en- 
gaged in  single  combat,  in  sight  of  their  respective  armies,  in  1016. 

f  The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gloucester  by  the  King,  in  1&43,  formed  one 
of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  Civil  War.    See  anUt  p.  246. 

X  See  anu,  p.  177.  The  Church  contains  several  monuments  in 
memonr  of  persons  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  towa 
mm  taken  warn  the  Royalists  by  the  Parliamentary  foiCM,  Vn  V^^j^ 
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within  thifl  district  engaged  in  the  doth  nwnu£BCtnre  are  Paiii0viel« 
Bifiley.  Minchinhampton,  Kailsworth,  and  Dunlej.  CirtnceMUr,  in 
the  cajstc-m  part  of  the  county,  is  a  town  of  early  British  origin,  and 
was  an  important  Roman  station,  the  meeting-point  of  several  of  the 
ancient  roads  which  traversed  the  ishiud. 


lY.      NOBTHXBN  DzVZSIOff. 

21.  NoRTHxncBBRLAND,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  most  north- 
wardly in  England,  has  an  area  of  1,249,299  acres,  or  1,952  sqnaie 
miles.  Its  limits  are  defined  by  natural  features  to  a  much  greater 
extent  tlinn  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  English  counties :  the  8«a  en 
the  oast,  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Tweed  on  the 
north,  the  Tyno,  and  its  afiluent  the  Derwent,  along  the  chief  part  of 
its  southern  border.  To  the  westward,  the  high  moorlands  of  the 
Pennine  chain  divide  Northumberland  from  the  a(^'acent  county  of 
Cumberland. 

The  surface  of  Northumberland  presents  great  variety.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  high  and  rugged.  The  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  north-west, 
reach  in  several  instances  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
hill  more  particularly  known  by  the  name  of  Cheviot  (a  few  mika 
S.W.  of  Wooler)  reaches  2,658  feet  Hedgehope,  further  to  the  E.,  and 
divided  from  Cheviot  by  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  is  2,347  feet  hig^ 
Many  portions  of  the  Clieviot  range  exhibit  hills  of  conical  shape. 
They  are  uniformly  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf,  and  form  excellent 
sheep-pafttnres.  High  tracts  of  moorland  stretch  out  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cheviots  and  the  border  chain  between  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland.  These  moorlands  cover  at  least  a  third  part  of  the 
county,  advancing,  in  some  places,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
North  SeA.  Few  conspicuous  eminences  rise  above  the  moorlands  in 
general.  The  hill  called  Simonside,  however,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county  (2  miles  S.W.  of  Rothbury),  reaches  1,407  feet  Alnwick 
Moor  has  an  average  elevation  of  eij;ht  hundred  feet,  and  the  moor- 
lands lying  to  the  south  of  the  Coquet  river  perhaps  vary  between 
600  and  1,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  tract  immediately  bordering 
the  coast  is  in  general  low. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Tyne,  which  in  its  lower  portions  forma  the 
boundary  between  Northumberland  and  the  ac^'oining  county  of 
Durham.  The  middle  and  upper  parts  of  its  course  are  almoet  whdly 
within  Northumberland.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  jonction  of 
two  streams — the  North  Tyne  and  the  South  Tyne :  the  ibnner  riaea 
upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cheviots,  on  the  Scoteh  botder;  tbe 
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latter  has  its  source  in  Cross  Fell,  amongst  the  high^  grounds  of  the 
Pennine  range.  The  little  stream  of  the  Allen,  which  joins  the 
Sonth  Tyne,  and  the  Reed,  which  enters  the  North  T^e,  are  both 
within  this  county. 

Besides  the  Tyne  and  its  affluents,  Northumberland  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Blythe,  Wansbeck,  Coquet,  Aln,  and  Till,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  The  Tweed,  which  is  princi- 
pally a  Scotch  river,  forms  in  its  lower  course  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Northumberland  and  the  adjoining  Scotch  county 
of  Berwick. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  geology  of  Northumberland  is 
the  ooal-field  in  its  south-eastern  division,  which  forms  part  of  the 
extensive  tract  elsewhere  referred  to  as  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  coal-field.*  Within  Northumberland  the  coal-field  reaches 
from  the  Tyne  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  river,  a  length 
of  25  miles :  its  greatest  breadth,  along  the  course  of  the  Tyne,  ex- 
eeeds  18  miles. 

The  lower  members  of  the  carboniferous  series — millstone-grit 
snd  limestone — rise  in  successive  order,  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the 
eoal-field,  and  form  the  high  moorlands  and  hilly  tracts  that  cover 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county.  In  the  north,  a  tract  of  some  extent 
(and  within  which  the  highest  elevations  of  the  Cheviots  are  compre- 
hended) consists  of  trap,  which  again  appears,  on  the  east  coast,  in  the 
roek  of  Bamborough.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  county  com- 
prehend coal,  iron,  and  lead,  with  gypsum  and  ainc  The  lead-mines 
are  chiefly  within  the  district  of  Allendale,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
eoQBitj:  sine  is  derived  &om  the  same  locality.  Of  these  productions, 
eoal  is  by  much  the  most  important  The  iron  produce  of  Northum- 
berland is  comparatively  smalL  Limestone  is  quarried  in  many  parts 
of  the  county. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  equally  various  as  its  surface.  The  tops 
of  the  mountains  and  high  moorlands,  in  the  north  and  west,  present 
only  broad  heaths,  or  cold  and  swampy  morasses:  farther  to  the 
aai^ward  the  valleys  become  wider,  the  sides  of  the  hills  have  a 
more  verdant  aspect,  and  the  soil  increases  in  fertility.  Along  the 
coaflt  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  good  quality.  The  vale  of  Hexham, 
which  extends  along  the  banks  of  either  branch  of  the  l^ne,  above 
the  town  of  Hexham,  is,  however,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
portion  of  the  county.  Arable  husbandry  is  extensively  pur- 
sued in  tins  and  other  suitable  tracts,  and  pastoral  industry  in  the 
more  hilly  districts.  The  Cheviot  Hills  supply  excellent  sheep 
pasture. 

*  Seep.  88. 
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Northumberland  is  dirided  into  six  wards.    Its  towns  azo : — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop* 

Nbwcabtle  .  109,291 

Haltwuisi'lb 

1.420 

Bbltosd 

1,867 

NoBTH  Shields 

AlXENDALB 

6.383 

BSBWIOL- 

and  Tynk- 

Bbllinoham 

1,694 

UPOH- 

MOUTH      .    33,991 

Blyth 

2,060 

TWSID 

.    18,264 

Hbxhaic             4,601 

MORPBTH     . 

13,796 

WOOLES 

1,911 

BOTHBUBT    .        2,646 

At.xwick    . 

7,319 

Newcastle  and  Berwick-npon-Tweed  each  return  two  memben  to 
the  House  of  Commpns.  The  boroughs  of  Morpeth  and  l^nemouth 
(the  latter  including  North  Shields)  return  one  member  each.  The 
county  returns  four  members, — two  for  each  of  its  diyisioos  (Nosth 
and  South). 

Newcastl^upon-lSfnef  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  twelve  miles  above  its  month.  It  it 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.*^  The  trade  of  Newcastle  includes  an 
extensive  foreign  commerce,  besides  its  well-known  and  characteiistM 
activity  in  the  shipment  of  coals  to  London.  Numerous  importsot 
manu&ctorics  are  carried  on,  amongst  which  are  glass  and  iron-works, 
with  copperas,  vitriol,  white-lead,  and  various  chemical  works.  Ship- 
building is  also  pursued  to  a  great  extent  The  banks  of  the  Tpe; 
from  a  few  miles  above  Newcastle  down  to  North  Shields  and  l^roe- 
mouth,  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  present  everywhere  a  scene  of 
busy  industiy.f 

North  Shields^  eight  miles  below  Newcastle,  resembles  that  town  in 
the  general  cliaracter  of  its  industry.  Besides  the  export  of  coals  to 
London,  it  has  both  Baltic  and  American  tradei    It  possesses  a 


spacious  quay,  the  river  in  front  of  which  forms  a  secure  harbour. 
Tyntmouth,  below  North  Shields,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  it, 
now  forms  one  town  with  that  place. 

Morpeth  stands  on  the  river  Wansbeck,  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Newcastle.    Bothbury,  in  a  more  inland  part  of  the  county,  is  beside 


*  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  have  toffetber  a  population  of  above  142,000: 
t  The  village  of  Newburn,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  6  miles  abovs 
Newcastle,  is  connected  with  a  disgraceful  event  in  English  historr— 
the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  English  troops,  under  Ix>ra  Conway,  Sy  a 
body  of  Scotch  under  the  command  of  General  Leslie.  This  was  hi 
August  1640,  two  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Tyne  is  fordable  at  Newbum,  at  low  water.  The  Scotch  sought  to  ps« 
the  river,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the  English  foiceib 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Clu^ndon  (book  it  89)  calls  thia  afidr 
**  an  infamous,  irreparable,  rout**  The  details  are  fflven  in  Bnshwotth. 
Part  IL  vol  2. 
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the  rirer  Coquet  Alnwick^  on  the  river  Aln,  farther  northward, 
xanJted  until  lately  as  the  coontj-town:  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
Alnwick  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  Northumberland. 
WooleTf  still  farther  north,  lies  amongst  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills :  the  memorable  field  of  Flodden  is  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  Otterboume  is  likewise  in  this  ooimty.*  Hexham^  near  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne,  was  important  in  Saxon  times : 
its  magnificent  prioiy-ehurch  represents  the  site  of  a  former  episcopal 
see,  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Lindisfame. 

Bamborough^  14  miles  N.  of  Alnwick,  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  old 
castle,  built  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  dose  to  the  shore.  The  little 
group  of  the  Fern  Islands,  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  is 
nearly  opposite  to  Bamborough.  A  short  way  further  north  is  Lin- 
disfiune,  or  Holy  Island,  with  the  remains  of  its  ancient  monasteiy. 
The  smaller  island  of  Coquet  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquet. 

Berwick'Upon-Tweed  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  im- 
mediately above  its  mouth,  and  is  the  frontier  town  of  England  in 
this  direction.  Berwick  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than 
at  present)  and  is  famous  in  the  histoiy  of  border-warfare.  Halidon 
TTill  is  immediately  N.W.  of  the  town.  The  mouth  of  the  Tweed  forms 
an  indifferent  harbour,  and  the  trade  of  Berwick  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  export  of  salmon,  com,  and  coals,  to  London  and  other  places. 


22.  DuBHAX  has  an  area  of  622,476  acres,  or  973  square  miles. 
It  is  a  maritime  county,  of  compact  form,  and  limited  nearly  through- 
out by  natural  features : — to  the  east,  by  the  sea;  to  the  north,  by 
the  course  of  the  Lower  Tyne  and  its  tributary,  the  Derwent;  to  the 
south,  by  the  river  Tees ;  and  to  the  west,  by  the  high  ground  of  the 
Pennine  range. 

The  last-named  tract  imparts  to  Durham  its  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  surface.  The  larger  part  of  the  county  is  covered  by 
the  hills  and  moorlands  that  stretch  out  to  the  east  of  the  dividing 
ZBiige.t  These  moorland  tracts  reach  to  within  a  varying  distance 
of  12  or  15  miles  from  the  sea-coast»  gradually  lessening  in  elevation 
to  the  eastward.  The  valley  of  the  river  Wear,  which  traverses  the 
county  from  west  to  east,  divides  the  high  grounds  of  Durham  into 
two  portions.  Those  to  the  northward  of  the  river  are  known  as 
Weardale  Forest:  those  lying  S.  of  its  course  are  called  Teeedale 
Forest    Both  tracts,  however,  are  bare  of  trees. 

*  See  anig^  pp.  165  and  180.    A1so»  as  to  Hexham,  p.  174. 
t  See  Table  In  p.  21. 
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Among  the  higher  points  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  oonmty 
are  Kilhope  Law  (near  its  north-western  limit),  2,196  feet;  CoUier 
Law,  1,678  feet ;  Pontop  Pike  (10  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
and  not  far  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Derwent  Tallej),  1,018  feet;  and 
Brandon  Hill  (3  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Durham),  875  feet  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  though  exhibiting  no  conspicuous  elevations,  ia 
by  no  means  level :  it  contains  numerous  hills  of  moderate  height 
and  gentle  slope,  especially  within  the  tract  that  adjoins  the  lower 
Wear.  Painshaw  Hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Wear,  is  400  feet 
high.  The  country  adjoining  the  lower  Tees,  in  the  south-eastern 
division  of  the  county,  is  more  generally  level. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Durham  are  the  Wear  and  the  Tees, 
the  latter  of  which  divides  the  county  &om  Yorkshire.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  Wear  is  within  the  county.  The  Skeme  flowi 
past  Darlington,  and  joins  the  Tees.  The  Derwent,  which  forms  part 
of  the  border  on  the  side  of  Northimiberland,  joins  the  Tyne  a  few 
pules  above  Newcastle. 

The  geological  features  of  Durham  exhibit  in  succession,  along  a 
line  drawn  across  the  eastern  division  of  the  county,  from  Stockton 
northward  to  Newcastle,  new  red  sandstone,  magnesian  limestcae 
(with  its  associated  red  sandstones  of  the  lower  series),  and  ooaL 
The  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  occupy  the  south-eastern  por* 
tion  of  the  county,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  westward  to  beyond 
Darlington  and  northward  to  the  parallel  of  HardepooL  The  mag- 
nesian limestone  strata  crop  out,  to  the  northward,  from  beneath  the 
red  marl,  and  reach  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  along  the 
whole  seaboard  of  the  coimty.  The  limestone  is  quarried  in  several 
places:  in  some  localities  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  a  polish, 
and  is  used  as  marble. 

The  coal  district  of  Durham  forms  part  of  the  great  Durham  and 
Northumberland  coal-field.  To  the  west  of  the  coal-field,  the  le- 
mainder  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  millstone-grit  and  carbonifeoNRis 
limestone,  principally  the  former.  The  beds  of  this  formation  aie 
quarried  in  many  places,  chiefiy  for  the  grey  millstones  which  thej 
famish.  The  carboniferous  limestones  of  upper  Weardale  and  Teee- 
dale  abound  in  metallic  veins,  and  numerous  lead  mines  are  worked 
there:  silver  is  derived,  in  small  quantities,  ftom  the  lead-ores. 
Chalybeate  and  other  mineral  springs  occur  in  many  parts  of  tba 
coal-field :  brine-springs  are  also  found  within  its  limits. 

Durham  is  chiefly  a  mining  and  manufacturing  county.  It  ranks 
seventh,  in  order  of  populousness,  amongst  the  counties  of  England. 
Coal  and  iron  are  the  two  great  staples  of  its  industrial  nrodiiee. 
Durham  furnishes,  besides,  a  considerable  amount  of  agricnltazal 
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13,743 

Bishop  Auck- 

Babkard 

LAND        .       5,112 

Castle    . 

4,608 

2,580 

WOLSINOHAK     4,585 

Staitvdbop  . 

2,447 

Stahhopb  .      8,882 

DA&LIKGTOir 

11,228 

Gateshead     33,589 

Sedobfibld  . 

2,192 

South 

Stocktok    . 

10,459 

80.324 

Shields  .    35,223 

Habtlipool 

12,205 

produce.    Its  westerly  and  hilly  portion  is  chiefly  postoraL    The 
cattle  of  Durham  are  of  large  size,  and  in  great  r^nte. 
Dnrham  is  divided  into  four  wards.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Dubham 
Chestor-le- 

Street 
Sunderland 

(with 

Wbab- 

mouth)    . 


The  city  of  Dnrham,  and  the  parliamentaiy  borough  of  Sunderland 
(in  which  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth  are  included), 
each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Chiteshead  and 
South  Shields  return  one  member  each.  The  county  returns  four 
members — two  for  each  of  its  diTisions  (North  and  South). 

The  city  of  Durham  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  that  is  almost 
surrounded  by  the  river  Wear.  Its  most  interesting  features,  in  the 
present  day,  are  found  in  connection  with  its  magnificent  cathedral, 
the  origin  of  which  dates  from  the  close  ot  the  11th  century,  and  its 
nniyersity,  an  institution  of  recent  foundation  (1837).  What  yet 
remains  of  the  old  Norman  Castle — an  edifice  formerly  of  great  size 
and  strength — is  included  within  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
unirorsity.  Durham  has  had  an  important  share  in  the  events  belong- 
ing to  English  history,  subsequent  to  the  Norman  period.  The  origin 
of  the  city  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  closing  years  of  the  10th 
century  (995),  when  the  monks  of  lindisfame  removed  from  CThester- 
le-Street  thither,  and  the  episcopal  see  which  had  been  instituted  in 
honour  of  St.  Cuthbert  became  permanently  fixed  at  Dunholme, 
or  (as  it  was  afterwards  called)  Durham.  Numerous  places  of 
historic  interest  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty. 
Neville's  Cross*  is  immediately  adjacent,  to  the  south-westward. 
Chester-le-Street — a  Roman,  and  afterwuds  a  Saxon,  city^— is  6 
miles  distant,  to  the  northward,  on  the  road  between  Durham  and 
Newcastle.  Lanchester,t  also  a  Boman  site,  is  between  7  and  8  miles 
to  the  N.W. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  N.  and  E.  of  Duxham  is  thickly 
populated,  and  is  frJl  of  the  evidences  of  man's  industry, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  ooal  and  iron  trade.     These  in^- 


*  See  ania,  p.  166. 
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cationi  become  most  nuineroiiB  in  the  direction  of  Stmderlani,  the 
chief  ontport  of  the  region,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  rirear  Wear, 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  stream.  Adjoining  Sunderiand  to 
the  west  is  Bishop  Wearmouth^  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  united  to  it  by  a  stupendous  iron  bridge,  beneath  which 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  pass,  is  Monk  Wearmoutk,  the  three 
forming  together  one  vast  town,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
active  scenes  of  industry  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  Thence  northward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  are  numerous  collieries  and  mining  or 
manufacturing  villages,  and,  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  large 
towns  of  Gateshead  and  South  Shields — the  former  oppodte  New- 
castle, the  latter  dose  beside  the  river^s  mouth.  Jarrow,  between 
South  Shields  and  Ghiteshead  (2^  miles  8.W.  of  the  former),  daimi 
interest  from  the  vestiges,  now  scattered  and  oonfiised,  of  its  andent 
monastery,  founded  in  the  7th  century,  and  from  its  oonneetioii  with 
the  Venerable  Bcde,  who  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Monkton,  iai- 
mediately  ac(jacent. 

Stockton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  about  4  miles  above 
its  mouth,  is  an  important  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baltic,  Dutch,  and  British  North  American  tradei 
It  has  besides  extensive  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  coarse  linen : 
ship-building,  rope-making,  yam  and  worsted  spinnings  iron  and 
brass  founding,  &&,  are  largely  carried  on.  Immediately  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  is  Port  Clarence,  a  place  of  growing  com- 
mercial importance.  Hartlepool^  on  the  sea-coast,  11  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Stockton,  is  chiefly  important  for  its  fishery,  and  its 
resort-  as  a  provincial  watering-place. 

Darlington  stands  on  the  river  Skeme,  about  3  mileB  above  the 
point  where  it  joins  the  Tees.  It  has  a  considerable  mannfutaze  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  coarse  linen  goods,  together  with  iron-fbnndries 
and  glass  works.  Sedgtfield  is  between  8  and  9  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Stockton,  and  11  miles  S.S.R  of  Durham.  BMop 
Auckland^  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wear,  10  miles  &W.  of 
Durham,  is  distinguished  by  its  ac^jacent  episcopal  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  St.  Helens  Auckland  and 
West  Auckland  are  about  3  miles  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  little  stzesm 
of  the  Gaunless,  which  joins  the  Wear  at  Bishop  Auckland. 

Barnard  Castle  is  a  small  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  T^ 
deriving  its  name  from  a  castle  originally  built  by  one  of  the  ibl- 
lowers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  which  thet«  are  extensive 
remains.  A  few  miles  distant  from  Barnard  Castle,  to  the  iiorUi- 
eastward,  and  dose  to  the  littie  town  of  Staindrop,  is  Babj  CTutfai 
the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  dereUnd. 
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28.  YoBXSHXBB  has  an  area  of  3,829,286  acrea,  or  5,988  square 
milesL  It  oomprehends,  therefore,  rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
entire  snrface  of  England  and  Wales. 

This  laige  county  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  Ridings,  to- 
gether with  a  fonrtii  district,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  called  the 
Ainsty.  This  last  includes  the  city  of  York.  The  Ainsty  and  dty 
are  now,  howerer,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  North  Riding.  The 
reapectxye  areas  of  these  divisions  are :  — 

•q.  milef  acres 

North  Riding  (including  City  and  Ainsty)     2,114,  or  1,352,841 

East  Riding          ....     1,200    „  768,419 

WestRidi^         ....     2,669    „  1,708,026 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  alone  has,  therefore,  an  area  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  single  county  of  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lincoln.  The  North  Riding  is  only  exceeded  in  area  by  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Devon,  and  Norfolk. 

Yorkshire  is  a  maritime  county.  Its  line  of  coast,  which  is 
washed  throughout  by  the  (German  Ocean,  is  high  and  rocky  £rom  the 
jnouth  of  the  Tees  southward  to  Flamborough  Head :  thence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Humber  the  coast  is  low,  and  has  been  subject  in 
many  parts  to  extensive  ravages  from  the  a<^acent  waters.  The 
shores  of  the  Humber  are  also  low.  The  inland  boundaries  of  the 
eoonty  are  for  the  most  part  defined  by  natural  features.  Upon  the 
north,  the  course  of  the  river  Tees  separates  Yorkshire  from  Dur- 
hanL  On  the  west,  the  high  moorlands  of  the  Pennine  range 
separate,  in  a  general  sense,  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster ; 
but  the  line  of  division  does  not  coincide  in  all  parts,  either  with 
the  highest  crest  of  elevation,  or  with  the  watershed  between  the 
western  and  eastern  seas.  Portions  of  the  rivers  Lune,  Hodder,  and 
Bibble,  all  of  which  cany  their  waters  to  the  Irish  Sea,  form,  for 
short  distances,  the  western  boundary  of  Yorkshire.  Along  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  the  frontier  line  is  in  general  arti- 
ficial, excepting  where,  in  the  south-east,  it  is  marked  by  the  estuaiy 
of  the  Humber. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  North  Riding  and  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  county  is  marked,  proceeding  from  west  to  east^  by  the 
high  grounds  that  border  to  the  southward  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Yore  valley,  then  (from  a  point  a  little  below  the  town  of  Masham) 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Yore  and  that  of  the  Ouse,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  York :  an  artificial  line  extends  from  the  Ouse,  at  York,  to 
Stamfbrd  Bridge,  on  the  Derwent;  thence  the  line  follows  the  course 
of  the  Derwentk  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea-coast  which  it 
tonchss  immediately  to  the  north  of  Hley  Bay. 
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The  East  Biding  is  dirided  from  the  North  Hiding  by  the  line 
just  mentioned,  between  the  city  of  York  and  the  sea-coasti  and  from 
the  West  Riding  by  the  coarse  of  the  river  Ouae,  from  York  down- 
wards to  ita  entrance  into  the  Humber  estuary. 

The  great  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Yorkshire  are  — 
1st,  in  the  centre,  the  great  Plaiti  or  Vale  of  Yt/rk,  watered  by  the 
Ouse  and  its  numerous  afBuents;  2nd,  in  the  west,  th§  kigh 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Pennine  range ;  and,  3rd,  in  the  eait,  die 
elevated  tracts  respectively  distinguished  as  the  Horth  York  Moon, 
and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

The  extensive  Yale  of  York,  one  of  the  most  important  among  the 
natural  divisions  of  England,  has  been  described  elsewhere.*  It 
reaches,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tees  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The  widest  portion  of  th« 
is  in  the  parallel  of  the  Humber,  where  its  extent  from  east  to 
is  about  forty-five  miles ;  further  northward,  its  limits  east  and 
of  the  city  of  York  arc  about  thirty  miles.  The  central  portion  of 
the  plain  is  only  moderately  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  rises 
with  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  high  grounds  upon  either  aide. 
Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ouse,  as  that  river  approaches  the 
Humber  estuary,  the  ground  becomes  perfectly  level,  and  is  in  many 
places  marshy.  The  tract  of  ooimtry  between  the  Ouse  and  the 
Trent,  immediately  above  their  junction,  and  for  some  distance  west- 
ward, along  the  courses  of  the  Aire  and  the  Don,  contains  manh- 
lands  of  considerable  extent 

The  general  features  of  the  Pennine  range  have  been  already 
described.t  Those  portions  of  it  that  are  within  Yorkshire  oompm- 
hcnd  a  greater  number  of  elevated  summits,  in  close  proximi^,  thaa 
any  other  part  of  the  mountain-region.  Amongst  these  are  ibiiiid, 
within  or  on  the  border  of  the  North  Riding,  the  hill  known  as  Nine 
Standards,  2.176  feet;  Water  Craf;,  2,192  feet;  Shunnor  Fell,  8,950 
feet;  Cam  Fell.  2,245  feet;  Great  Wliemside,  2.263  feet;  and  Little 
Whemside,  1,958  feet  The  two  last  mentioned  are  near  the  head 
of  Nidderdule  (a  short  way  N.E.  of  Eettlewoll)  and,  together  with 
Cam  Fell,  lie  on  the  lino  of  border  between  the  North  and  West 
Ridings. 

Within  the  West  Riding  are  Whemside,  2,384  feet ;  Ingleboroagh, 
2,361  feet ;  and  Fen-y-gent  2.270.  These  high  points  adjoin  the 
upper  port  of  the  valley  of  the  Ribble  —  Whemside  and  Ing^s- 
borough  to  the  westward,  Pen-y-gent  upon  its  eastern  side.  Whatnidt 

*  Chap.  lip.  87.  tSMp.80. 
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18  the  highest  point  within  the  county.  To  the  Bonth  of  these 
elevated  summits,  the  high  lands  cover  a  vast  space,  forming  exten- 
siye  moors,  which  are  intersected  by  deep  vaUeys.  The  height  of 
the  moors  gradually  diminishes  to  the  eastward,  as  they  subside 
into  the  York  plain.  Rumbold's  Moor  (to  the  east  of  Skipton), 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Wharfe,  has  an  elevation 
of  1,308  feet.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  Wharfedale  is  Knares- 
borough  Forest  On  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  adjoining 
Lancashire,  is  Bowland  Forest,  which  has  a  considerable  elevation. 

The  tract  between  Knaresborough  and  Bowland  Forests,  within 
the  West  Riding,  and  inclusive  of  the  sources  of  the  Kibble,  the 
Wharfe,  the  Aire,  and  the  Nidd,  is  known  as  the  district  of  Craven. 
This  tract  displays  the  finest  scenery  in  the  county.  Farther  south, 
along  the  line  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  border,  the  high 
grounds  assume  in  some  places  the  character  of  a  ridge.  Black- 
stone  Edge,  west  of  Huddersfield,  is  of  great  height.  On  the 
Bouth-west  border  of  the  county,  towards  Cheshire,  is  Holme  Moss, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,859  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Huddersfield  turn- 
pike-road crosses  this  tract  at  a  greater  height  than  any  other  road 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Bradfield  Moors,  to  the  west  of  the  Don  valley, 
are  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  south,' along  the 
line  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  border,  the  ground  is  still  more 
elevated.  The  highest  point  of  Stanedge  (or  Stanage  Edge),  in  the 
diRCtion  of  aw.  from  Sheffield,  is  1,463  feet. 

The  tract  described  as  the  North  York  Moors,  or  Eastern 
Moorlands,  is  entirely  within  the  North  Hiding.  The  high  grounds 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  occupy  the  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Berwent,  approaching  dose  to  the  sea-coast^  upon  which  they  ter- 
minate, in  many  places,  in  bold  and  conspicuous  headlands.  The 
whole  region  is  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  each  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain stream,  and  exhibits  throughout  a  wild  and  picturesque  aspect. 
Among  the  highest  points  within  its  limits  are  Botton  (or  Burton) 
Head,  1,485  feet;  Loosehoe  Hill,  1,404  feet;  Black  Hamblcton, 
1,246  feet ;  and  Bosebcrry  Topping,  1,102  feet  This  elevated  tract 
overlooks,  to  the  northward,  the  fertile  vale  of  Cleveland,  which 
slopes  towards  the  banks  of  .the  Tees.*     The  vale  of  Pickering 


*  A  range  of  moderately  elevated  land  which  sweeps,  in  nearly  a 
semidicalar  curve,  round  the  sonth-westem  border  of  the  high  tract 
above  described  —  bounding  in  that  part  the  valley  of  the  Ouae  upon 
its  eaatem  side — is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  the  Howardian 
Hills»  from  Castle  Howard,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  town  of  New 
Haltoo,  behind  the  extensive  grounds  of  which  it  pssMS. 

A   A 
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intervenes  between  the  Yorksliire  Moorlands  and  the  trMt  of  the 
Wolds. 

The  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  form  the  most  conspicnona  featme  of 
the  East  Riding,  are  chalk  downs,  which  rise  with  a  somewhat  steep 
ascent  above  the  plain  of  York.  Their  elevation  seldom  exceeds 
600  feet,  but  Wilton  Beacon  (12  miles  E.  of  York)  reaches  809  feet 
To  the  east  of  the  Wolds  is  the  low  tract  known  as  Holdemess,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  less  than  150  feet  above  high  wat^. 

Rivers. — By  much  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire — not  less  than 
seven-ninths  of  its  whole  extent — falls  within  the  basin  of  the 
Humber,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  tract  of  conntiy  lying 
between  the  Wolds  and  the  sea,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  area  has 
its  waters  carried  off  by  the  channel  of  the  Ouse.*  All  the  ziven 
that  water  the  extensive  plain  of  York  converge  to  a  point  where  the 
present  channel  of  the  Don  joins  the  Ouse,  and  at  which  the  town  of 
Goole  is  situated. 

The  principal  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  in  the  nhi^nwAl  of  tlie 
Ouse —  named  in  succession  round  the  circumference  of  an  imaginazy 
circle  commencing  near  the  east  coast  of  the  county,  and  of  which 
the  city  of  York  may  bo  taken  as  the  centre  —  are  the  Derwent^  the 
Swale,  the  Yoro,  the  Nidd,  the  Wharfo,  the  Aire,  the  Calder,  and  the 
Don.  To  these  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  smaller  tributsiy 
streams,  some  of  which  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  the  Wkke* 
which  joins  the  Swale  on  its  left  bank,  the  Foss,  which  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ouse  at  the  city  of  York,  with  the  Went  and  the 
Duarne,  both  of  which  unite  their  waters  to  the  Don. 

The  Swale  and  the  Yore  join  their  waters  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  Boroughbridge ;  the  single  channel  takes  a  little  fiotfasr 
down  the  name  of  Ouse,  which  thence  flows  past  York  to  its  junction 
with  the  Trent,  at  the  head  of  the  Humber  estuary.  The  Yore  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Ripon,  and  the  Swale  for  seveial  miki 
above  the  point  of  junction.  Vessels  of  150  tons  burden  ascend  tlie 
Ouse  as  high  as  the  city  of  York.  A  few  miles  above  York  the  Oow 
is  joined  by  the  Nidd,  which  flows  through  Netherdale  (or  Nidder- 
dalc),  and  passes  the  towns  of  Ripley  and  Knaresborough :  the  hig^ 
ground  in  which  the  Nidd  rises  is  called  Netherdale  Forest. 

About  ten  miles  below  York  the  Ouse  is  joined  by  the  rinr 
Wbarfe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island.  The 
Wharfe  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  Pen-y-gent,  and  flows  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course  through  a  narrow  valley  called  Lsng- 
strothdale.    It  flows  south-eastwardly  by  Bolton  Abbey  and  IlUay. 


*  The  Trent,  which  unites  with  the  Ouse  to  form  the  Bnmbsri  darifv 
its  waters  from  a  more  southwardly  region. 
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and  afterwards,  in  an  eastward  direction,  past  Otlej,  Wetherby,  and 
Tadcafiter,  np  to  which  place  it  is  narigable.  The  Yallcy  of  the 
Wharfe  is  throughout  a  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  tract 

The  river  Aire  joins  the  Ouse  about  30  miles  below  York,  pass- 
ing on  its  way  the  town  of  Leeds,  up  to  which  place  it  is  navigable. 
The  source  of  the  Aire  is  in  Malham  Tarn — a  small  lake  lying  within 
the  district  of  Craven,  a  few  miles  R  by  N.  of  Settle ;  but  the  river 
runs  underground  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
Tarn,  and  reappears  at  the  base  of  a  high  perpendicular  rock.  The 
only  important  tributary  it  receives  is  the  Calder,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right  bank  at  Castleford. 

The  Calder  rises  immediately  within  the  Lancashire  border, 
upon  a  high  tract  of  moss  in  which  also  originates  another  river 
of  the  same  name,  the  West  Calder,  which  passes  the  town  of  Burnley 
and  joins  the  Ribble.  The  Yorkshire  Calder  flows  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  through  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Todmorden,  and 
afterwards  passes  the  towns  of  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield.  It  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  last-named  place,  and  the  navigation  is  continued 
thence  by  means  of  the  Bochdale  canal,  which  nearly  coincides  with 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  Calder  receives  several  small  tribu- 
taries from  the  high  lands  on  either  side  of  its  course :  one  of  these 
is  the  Hebble,  which  passes  the  town  of  Hali&x;  another  is  the 
Colne,  which  flows  northward  by  Huddersfleld. 

The  river  Don  rises  near  the  border  of  Cheshire,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Penistone.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  ShefiSeld,  above 
which  town  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  united  stream  of  the 
Bivelin  and  Loxley  rivers.  At  Sheffield  the  Don  is  joined  by  the 
river  Sheaf^  which  comes  frt)m  the  Derbyshire  highlands.  The  fa^er 
course  of  the  Don  is  to  the  north-eastward,  past  the  towns  of 
Botherham  and  Doncaster.  At  Botherham,  a  few  miles  below  Shef- 
field, it  receives  the  river  Bother,  which  hat  the  chief  part  of  its 
ocmzse  in  Derbyshire.  Lower  down,  the  Don  is  joined  upon  its  left 
bank  by  the  Deame  and  the  Went,  the  former  of  which  passes  Bamslcy. 
It  finally  joins  the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  at  the  town  of  GKx>le.^  The 
Don  is  navigable  up  to  Tinsley,  a  few  miles  below  Sheffield,  to  which 
town  the  navigation  is  continued  by  means  of  a  canaL 

The  little  river  Tome,  which  rises  near  the  town  of  Tickhill  and 
flows  into  the  Trent,  has  its  course  partly  within  the  county,  and 


*  The  Don  formerly  joined  the  channel  of  the  Aire  a  few  miles  above 
the  point  where  that  river  unites  its  waters  to  the  Oose :  its  original 
diannd  has  become  silted  up,  and  its  waters  now  flow  directly  to  the 
Oose,  passing  for  the  last  five  miles  along  the  bed  of  an  artificial  cut« 
called  the  Dutch  river. 

aa2 
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partly  along  the  border  line  between  the  eounties  of  York  and 
Lincoln.  The  lowor  portion  of  this  stream  bean  the  name  of  tiie 
Old  Don. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  Hibble,  and  of  its  tributary  the  Hodder, 
are  within  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  Ribble  rises  not  &r 
frum  the  source  of  the  Wharfe,  and  passes  the  town  of  Settle.  The 
river  Lune  forms  pnrtof  the  county  boundary,  at  the  extreme  north- 
western angle  of  tlie  West  Riding :  it  receives  seyeral  small  tributaries 
from  within  the  Yorkshire  border,  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
Wenning,  tlie  Greta,  the  Dee  (flowing  through  DentdaleX  and  the 
Rawthor,  or  Rother.  The  Greta  flows  from  Whemside,  and  passes 
the  villa«ie  of  Inglcton,  near  the  foot  of  Ingleborough.* 

The  Tees  forms  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire  on  the  side  of  Durham. 
It  receivers,  within  the  North  Riding,  the  little  streams  of  the  Ludb 
(flowing  through  Lune  Dale),  the  Balder,  the  Deepdale,  and  the 
Greta — all  of  them  flowing  through  valleys  that  are  included  within 
the  Pennine  region ;  and  much  lower  down,  towards  its  outlet  into 
the  sea,  the  river  Leaven,  which  comes  ficom  the  north-westvardlf 
slopes  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands. 

The  nver  Esk  (within  the  North  Riding)  flows  to  the  eastwaid,  al<»ig 
the  northerly  base  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  through  Eskdale,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Whitby.  Numerous  affluents,  each  watering  one  of 
the  smaller  latercd  dales  of  the  same  region,  join  its  channeL 

Tlio  river  Hull  (within  the  East  Riding)  drains  the  greater  put  of 
the  tract  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Wolds,  and  flows  sou^waid 
into  the  Humber,  which  it  joins  at  the  town  of  Kingston-npon-HoIL 
The  East  Riding  contains,  within  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  firam 
the  soa-coast,  the  most  considerable  lake  belonging  to  Yorkshiie  — 
Hornsea  Mere,  which  is  upwards  of  400  acres  in  extent  of  sm&ee, 
and  contains  abundance  offish. 

The  (jrolocfy  of  Yorkshire  is  very  varied  and  comprehensive.  Thk 
large  county  exhibits  strata  belonging  to  nearly  the  entire  serira  of 
secondary  rocks,  from  the  chalk  downwards  to  the  new  red  sandctone ; 
together  with  tiie  rocks  classed  as  belonging  to  the  palseoKoic  period, 
as  far  down  in  the  series  as  from  the  magnesian  limestone  to  the 
lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  inclusive.  The  low  tnflt 
of  Ilolderness,  in  the  East  Riding,  with  the  marshy  lands  at  the  head 
of  tlie  estuary  of  the  Humber  and  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  recent 
period  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposit  These  various  formations, 
s[>caking  generally,  follow  in  successive  order  from  east  to  west,  that  is, 
crossing  the  country  from  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean  westwaid. 


•  Another  river  Greta  (within  the  North  BidlDir)  is  nodcMl  balaw 
Tijc  latter  is  the  Greta  of  Scott's  •*  Kokeby."  ^^  ^^' 
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The  low  marsh  lands  of  Holdemesa,  and  other  tracts  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county,  are  post-tertiary  or  modem ;  the  Wolds,  the 
elevated  moorlands  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  North  Riding,  and  the 
central  Tale,  are  composed  of  secondary  strata ;  and  the  high  grounds 
of  the  west  (belonging  to  the  Pennine  range)  belong  to  the  carbon- 
iferous period. 

The  Wolds  consist  throughout  of  chalk,  which  reaches  in  this  tract  of 
country  its  northernmost  limit  in  England.  Speeton  Cliff,  a  few  miles 
K.W.  of  Flamborough  Head  (nearly  midway  between  Flamborough 
and  Filey)  is  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  the  chalk  apj}ears. 
The  tract  of  the  North  York  Moors,  with  the  a(^oining  low  grounds 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Wolds,  is  composed  of  oolitic 
strata.  All  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  —  Kimmeridge  clay, 
calcareous  grit,  Oxford  clay,  and  great  or  lower  oolite  —  are  here 
represented.  The  lowest  of  these  are  succeeded,  both  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  lias,  shale,  and  limestone,  followed  by  red  marl  and  new 
red  sandstone.  The  lias  and  inferior  oolite  beds  of  the  Cleyeland 
district  (between  the  North  York  Moorlands  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  Tees)  abound  in  valuable  ironstone,  which  is  worked  on  a 
scale  of  great  extent 

The  central  portion  of  the  York  plain,  from  the  Tees  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  county,  is  composed  of  new  red  sandstone. 
This,  nearly  throughout,  is  adjoined  on  its  western  side  by  a  belt  (in 
some  ports  several  miles  in  breadth)  of  magnesian  limestone  and  lower 
new  red  sandstone,  the  stone  of  which  is  quarried  in  many  places,  for 
building  and  other  purposes. 

Strata  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  series  fill  up  all  the  remainder 
of  the  county,  embracing  above  five-sixths  of  the  West  Biding,  and 
the  westernmost  portion  of  the  North  Hiding.  This  tract  includes  by 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  great  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal- 
field,* which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  on  the  north 
to  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  county,  and  between  the  towns 
of  Pontefract  and  Halifax  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  The 
millstone  grit,  which  succeeds  the  coal-measures  both  to  the 
north  and  west,  extends  over  the  high  moors  in  the  south-west 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  high  grounds  farther  north. 
But  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain-region,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Aire,  the  Wharfe,  and  the  Kibble,  belong  to  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which,  in  its  cavernous  forma- 
tions, and  its  lofty  and  precipitous  "  scars,"  are  fully  developed  there. 


•  This  coal-field  supports  541  collieries,  whitb  in  1857  prodaced  12,562,882 
toiw  of  coal  Of  this  quantity  Torkshire  (847  collieries)  produced 
8375.440  tons  of  coal,  Derbv  and  Notto  (194  collieries),  3,687,442  ton&  <^C 
ooaL  —  Hull,  Cbal-FUUi  of  Gnat  Britam,  1861. 
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The  produce  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  indndeB  bitominoiu  or 
household  coal,  steam-coal,  cannel-coal,  and  anthracite,  the  description 
vaiying  in  different  localities.  A  great  deal  of  that  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamsley,  and  about  Silkstone  (to  the  west  of  that 
town),  is  now  sent  to  the  metropolis  for  household  use. 

Ironstone  of  excellent  quality  accompanies  the  lower  part  of  the 
coal  deposit,  and  the  abundance  of  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood 
enables  it  to  be  worked  to  great  adyantage.  The  millstono^t 
supplies  good  building  stone,  besides  excellent  grindstonea.  The 
mountain  limestone  yields  abiindance  of  flagstones,  as  well  aa,  in  sonid 
places,  black  marble.  Ores  of  lead  and  calamine  (or  zinc)  oocnr  in 
the  north-west  of  the  county,  within  the  same  formation.  There  are 
lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pateley  Bridge,  ontlie  river  Nidd, 
and  elsewhere.  The  iron-beds  of  the  Cleveland  district  are  of  vast 
extent  and  growing  importance. 

The  agriculture  of  Yorkshire  is  of  very  various  description.  The 
soil  of  the  great  York  vale  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  arable  land  is  found.  The  Cleveland  district  com- 
prehonds  also  a  considerable  extent  of  land  under  the  plough. 
Throughout  the  county,  however,  the  proportion  of  land  in  grass 
greatly  exceeds  that  devoted  to  arable  husbandry.  The  many  laige 
towns,  with  their  numerous  populations,  necessitate  the  rearing  ol 
cattle  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  as  well  as  the  attendant  pursuits  of 
dairy-farming.  Hogs  are  fattened  in  the  West  Biding  in  great 
numbers,  the  hams  being  generally  cured  for  the  London  maikd 
The  high  moors  in  the  west  and  elsewhere  are  naturally  heathy  and 
barren,  but  many  portions  of  them  have  been  reclaimed. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  chiefly  manufacturing  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  its  industry;  the  North  and  East  Ridings  are  principal^ 
agricultural.  The  population  of  the  West  Riding  alone  is  givater 
than  that  of  any  single  county,  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  county  is  above  a 
ninth  part  that  of  uU  England  and  Wales. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  essentially  a  manu&ctnring 
district  It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  Lancaahirs 
is  of  the  cotton  trade.  Of  its  total  population,  above  250,000  penons 
are  engaged  in  various  departments  of  the  wool  and  worsted  manu- 
factures. The  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax, 
are  the  chief  centres  of  this  branch  of  industry;  and  a  great  number 
of  smaller  towns  and  populous  villages,  the  people  of  which  ars 
similarly  engaged,  are  found  within  the  adjacent  districts,  and  thenoe 
up  to  ^e  Lancashire  boi6er.  Bradford  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
making  of  woollen  8tu£&,  merinos,  and  worsted  fabrics  in  gsnecal: 
Leeds  and  Huddersfield  of  woollen  cloths.    Hali&x  and  ita  nai^- 
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bourliood  produce  carpets  and  some  of  the  finest  kind  of  stuff  goods; 
Saddle^orth  excels  in  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths;  Dewsbnrj  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  the  heavier  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  as  blankets, 
carpets,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths.  The  chief  district  for  blankets 
and  flushings  lies  between  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Wakefield  is 
celebrated  for  its  wool-fair  and  the  skill  of  its  cloth-dyers. 

There  are  cotton  factories  at  yarious  places  in  the  West  Biding, 
and  also  numerous  flax-mills.  Leeds  and  Bamsley  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  former  for  spinning  and  the  latter  for 
wearing.  Bamsley,  especially,  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
its  linen  cloths.  The  manufiictnre  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods,  with 
a  yast  variety  of  works  in  iron  and  steel,  constitutes  another  branch 
of  industzy  that  distinguishes  the  West  Riding:  Sheffield  and  Bother- 
ham  are  the  chief  seats  of  this.  Bradford  and  other  places  in  its 
Ticinity  have  also  extensive  iron-works. 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Bidings  and  twenty-flve  wapen- 
takes. Of  the  latter,  the  North  Biding  includes  ten,  the  East 
Biding  six,  and  the  West  Biding  nine.  Besides  these  divisions, 
there  are  some  older  territorial  or  feudal  divisions,  the  names  of 
which  are  locally  recognised,  and  firequently  referred  to,  although 
they  no  longer  retain  any  legal  significance.*  Of  these  the 
principal  are — 

CusYVLAKD,  a  district  of  the  North  Biding,  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitby,  embracing  the  plain  or  valley  that  is  limited  on  the  south  by 
the  North  York  Moorlands. 

CsAVXN,  a  district  of  the  West  Biding,  embracing  its  north-western 
portion,  and  inclusive  of  the  elevated  tract  in  which  the  rivers  Bibble, 
Wharfe,  Aire,  and  Nidd,  have  their  origin. 

Haixamshirb,  in  the  West  Biding,  inclusive  of  Sheffield  and  the 
adjoining  parishes  to  the  north  and  west 

HoLDBRNESs  is  that  portion  of  the  East  Biding  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Hull,  and  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Bridlington  Bay  to  Spurn  Head. 

BiCHMONDSHiRB  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the  North  Biding, 
including  the  extensive  tract  of  which  the  town  of  Bichmond  forms 
the  centre. 

*  That  is,  for  civil  purposes.  Cleveland,  Craven,  and  Richmondsbire, 
are  still  ecclesiastical  divisions,  each  of  them  giving  title  to  an  archdea- 
conrr.  The  large  area  known  as  Richmondsbire  was  erected  into  an 
earldom  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  limits  of  some  of  these  divisions 
•re  not  capable  of  precise  definition ;  they  are  given,  however,  with 
gnatcr  fViUneas  in  the  excellent  article  on  **  YorkMure"  in  the  Imperial 
Pydopedia  of  Geography. 
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1.  NobthRidinOw 
The  North  Biding  indudos  the  following  towns: — 


Pop. 

York  ♦ 

40,377 

Mashasi 

2,695 

MlPDLEHAM 

966 

Letburn 

800 

ASKRIOG 

633 

Ha'wes 

1,708 

MUKER 

1,321 

Rrbtu 

1,344 

klCHMOND     . 

4,290 

Pop. 

nip* 

Bedalb 

1,200 

Hblmeslbt. 

8.483 

North 

Yarm  . 

1,647 

Ar.i.EBT02r 

4,756 

Mtddlbs- 

TniRSK 

5,351 

BOROUOH  . 

7.988 

Easing  WOLD 

2,717 

Stokbslbt  . 

2,446 

New  Maltox 

8,072 

GUISBOBOUOH 

2,308 

I^CKERING  . 

2,511 

Botox. 

1,129 

KraiiY  MooB- 

Whitbt 

12.054 

SIDB 

2,611 

SCABBOBOUOH 

18,380 

The  city  of  York,  and  the  boroughs  of  Richmond,  New  Malton. 
and  Scarborough,  each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
North  Allcrton,  Thirsk.  and  Whitby,  return  one  member  each.  Two 
members  are  returned  for  the  North  Riding  of  the  county. 

Yorl',  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
tiful phiin  distinguished  by  its  name,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  second 
in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  rank,  though  surpassed  by  many  others  in 
wealth  and  present  iraportance.f  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
magnificent  minster  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in 
the  world.  Its  ancient  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Portions  of 
the  former  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  are  still  standing.  York  forms  a 
sort  of  motr»)p<jlis  of  the  northern  counties,  and  is  also  a  comity  of 
itself.  The  village  of  Long  Marston  is  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
city. 

Bichfncnd,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  though  only  of 
moderate  size,  possesses  many  features  of  interest  Its  origin  is  nid 
to  be  due  to  one  of  the  companions  and  kinsmen  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  extensive  ruins  of  its  old  Norman  castle,  sitnatod 
on  a  steep  rock  tliat  overhangs  the  river,  attest  the  strength  which  it 
formerly  possessed.  The  surrounding  country  is  distinguished  by 
great  scenic  beauty.  Middhham,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure,  also  derives  interest  from  the  mini 
of  its  anctient  castle,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  ''king-maker*' 
Warwick,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  lU.). 

North  AUerton,  on  the  little  river  Wiske  (an  affluent  of  the  Swale). 


*  The  city  and  ainsty  of  York  are  united,  for  electoral  purposes,  to  the 
North  Riding. 


t  See  cMtey  pp.  92.  191. 
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S3  miles  N.W.  of  York,  has  been  xnentioiied  elsewhere.*  Thirek^  to 
the  south-eastward  of  North  Allerton,  and  eight  miles  nearer  to  York, 
is  on  the  stream  of  the  Codbeck,  another  of  the  feeders  of  the  Swale. 
Scarborough^  Whitby,  and  Niddlesborottgh,  are  sea-port  towns  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  North  Hiding.  Scarborough  is  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  for  its  medicinal  springs,  and  as  a  summer  bathing-place. 
Whitby,  a  town  of  very  ancient  origin,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk,  has  extensiye  alum-works  in  its  yicinity,  the  produce  of  which 
is  largely  exported.  Middlesborough,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  has 
grown  rapidly  in  population  within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the 
importance  attaching  to  it  as  the  chief  outlet  for  the  valuable  iron 
ores  of  the  Cleveland  district. 


2.  East  Kidino. 

The  East  Riding  is  divided  into  ten  wapentakes.    It  includes  the 
following  towns: — 


Bbteblet    . 
Hull  . 

GBBA.T 

Dbiffisld 
pocxijnoton 


Pop. 

9,654 
98,994 

3,792 
2,761 


Market 
Wbighton 

HOWDBN 

SoTJTH  Cave 

Hedon 

Pathington" 


Pop. 

2,427 
2,235 
1.421 
1,020 
1,827 


HoBXSEA 

Bridlington 
Flamborouoh 
hunmanbt  . 
Filet  . 


pop. 

945 
6,848 
1,297 
1,346 
1,511 


Beverley  andKingston-upon-Hull  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  each 
returning  two  members.  Two  members  are  returned  for  the  East 
Biding  of  the  county. 

Betferley,  though  of  much  smaller  size  than  Hull,  and  in  the  present 
day  of  greatly  inferior  commercial  importance,  is  of  earlier  origin 
than  that  town.  It  ranks  as  the  capital  of  ^e  East  Riding,  the 
court  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  as  well  as  the  quarter- 
sessions,  being  held  there.  Beverley  is  chiefly  interesting  fix)m  its 
ancient  minster,  or  collegiate  church,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  townsmen  of  Beverley  had  many  priTileges  con- 
ferred on  them  by  early  English  monarchs,  &om  Athelstan  downwards. 

Hull  (properly  KiTigston-upon-HuU),  34  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Toirk,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  at  the 
month  of  the  small  river  Hull.  It  is  one  of  tiie  principal  sea-ports  in 
the  kingdom,  and  possesses  a  range  of  extensive  docks  and  warehouses, 
with  ship-building  yards  and  every  facility  for  extensive  commercial 
nndertakings.  Hull  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and 
has  alBO  commercial  relations  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
with  the  West  Indies  and  the  countries  of  South  America.    Amon^ 


*  CbMp.  ix,  p.  161. 
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the  many  changes  which,  owing  to  natoral  causes,  haTo  ooemred 
in  the  low  coasts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humbor,  the  port  of 
Bavenspur  (or  RaTensbnrgh),  the  hmding-phice  of  Henzy  of  Boling' 
broke  upon  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of 
Richard  II.  (a.d.  1399),  and  of  Edward  IV.  on  his  succossfal  Ktam 
from  the  continent  (a.d.  1471),  has  entirely  disappeared,  haTing  been 
swept  away  by  the  sea. 

Bridlington  (or  Burlington,  as  it  is  locally  called),  a  sea^port  town 
of  early  origin— dating  back  to  Saxon,  if  not  to  Roman,  timei — 
deriyes  its  chief  support  in  the  present  day  from  the  extenaiTe  resoit 
of  visitors  thither  during  the  bathing  season.  Its  magnificent  pckiy 
church  has  undergone  recent  restoration.* 


3.  West  Rmuro. 

The  West  Riding  is  divided  into  nine  wapentakes.  It  indudes  u 
many  as  twenty-nine  market  towns,  besides  a  great  number  of  laxgo 
and  populous  villages,  situated  within  the  manufacturing  districts. 
These  comprehend  — 


Pop. 
23,181 

6,266 
14.049 

9,308 
36,222 


Wakefield 
Ossot   . 
Dewsbuby 
Batloy . 
Birst^l 
Ueckmond- 

wicke  .  4,640 
Clcckheaton  6,173 
Mirfield  .  6,966 
Elland  .  7,226 
Sowcrby  Bridge  4,366 
Heptonstall  .  4,177 
HjkxiFAX      .     37.016 

HUDDEBSFIELD  34,874 

Almondbury     41,804 
Holmfirth    . 
Harsdon       .       2.666 

Saddlbwobth  17,799 


Skiptox 
Keiohlsy 


4,962 
13.050 


BiNOLET       . 

Bradford  . 
North  Bier- 
ley  . 
Morloy 
Wortley      . 
Leeds 

poxtefract 
Knottingley 

SXAITH 
PEXISTOyE  . 

Sheffield  . 


Pop. 
13.437 
106,218 

11.710 
4,821 
7,896 
207,163 
6,340 
4,640 

11,366 

6,302 
187,167 


ROTHERHAM      18,922 


Ecdesfield 

doncaster 

Thorkb 

Barxslet  . 

TlCKHlLL      . 

Kettlbwell 
Otley 


16,870 

16,430 

2,820 

14,913 

2,169 

607 

12,386 


Pop. 

Wethbrbt  .  1,494 

Tadcastbb  .  2,979 

Patoly  Bridge 

RiPLET         .  1,286 

IIarrowoatb  3,678 
Knares- 

BOBOUOH  .  6,404 

RiPON  .        .  6,172 

BOROUOH- 

BRIDQB  1,096 

Aldboruugh .  2,438 

Cawood       .  1,196 

Selbt  .         .  6,340 

Sherbubn    .  8,764 

GooLE .         .  4,722 

Settle         .  l,»76 

Gisbum        .  1.976 

I>EXT  .         .  1,630 

Sedberoh    .  4,574 


•  Bridlington  is  of  frequent  mention  in  earlier  history.  HenrietU 
Maria,  the  queen  of  Charies  I.,  landed  there  in  1648  with  stores  broncht 
from  the  Low  Countries  for  her  husband's  use.  In  1779,  a  sharp  ficht  took 
place  in  the  adjacent  bay,  off  Flamborough  Head,  between  tlM  MoadraB 
under  Paul  Jones  and  two  convoy  ships  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  in  which  thi 
latter  were  obUged  to  stnke  their  colours.  «»•***  m» 
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Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Hali&z,  Bipon,  Knaresborongh,  and 
Pontefract,  each  return  two  members  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 
Hnddeisfield  and  Wakefield  return  one  member  each.  Four  mem- 
bers are  returned  for  the  West  Riding,  which,  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  forms  two  divisions  (Northern  and  Southern),  each  return- 
ing two  members. 

Wakefiddf  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riyer  Calder,  ranks  as  the 
capital  of  the  West  Riding,  though  below  many  of  its  other  towns  in 
point  of  population.  Wakefield  is  9  miles  SJS.  of  Leeds,  and  27 
miles  from  York  in  a  S.W.  direction.  It  had  formerly  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  and  light  fabrics :  this  is  now  chiefly 
removed  to  Bradford  and  Halifu,  but  the  mftking  of  woollen  cloth  is 
carried  on,  and  also  the  spinning  of  woollen  and  worsted  yam,  as 
well  as  the  dyeing  of  woollen  stufiEs.  The  town  has  likewise  a  great 
trade  in  coal  and  com,  with  various  agricultural  produce. 

Dewahury^  also  within  the  woollen-manufacturing  district,  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Calder,  30  miles  S.W.  of  York  and  8  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Leeds.  Blankets,  carpets,  and  the  inferior  descriptions 
of  woollen  cloths,  are  made  here  and  at  numerous  places  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.^  Among  these  are  Batley,  Heckmondwicke, 
Cleckheaton,  and  others. 

Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  seat  of  the  wool 
and  worsted  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river  Hebble,  which  joins  the  Calder,  at  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Leeds,  and  37  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  York.  The 
Hebble  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  it  is  not  navi- 
gable, but  a  branch  canal  connects  Halifax  with  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  and  Rochdale  canals,  and  thence  with  the  other  canals  of 
the  West  Riding. 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  in  Halifax  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  worsted  stufis  of  various  kinds,  including  carpets,  together  with 
various  fabrics  composed  of  mixed  silk  and  worsted,  as  bombasines, 
crapes,  damasks,  &c.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  Halifax  originated 
in  Uie  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  Flemings  sought  reftige  in  Eng- 
land from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  native 
oonntry. 

Sowerby,  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Calder,  is 
about  3  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Halifax.  Sowerby  Bridge,  a  place  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  is  somewhat  nearer  to  that  town, 
and  immediately  adjoins   the  Calder.     Both  Hebden  Bridge  and 


*  Dewsbmy  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin,  and  is  celebrated  in  earl^ 
todesiastical  history.    Paulinos,  the  first  Archbishop  of  XotV«  v^«a!c^«^ 
h9r%  and  converted  Edwin,  the  Soxoa  King  of  NorUiumbna,  iui>.  ^"il* 
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HepUmstall  are  in  the  Talley  of  the  same  river,  higher  up,  to  the  W. 
by  N.  of  Halifax.  tUland  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Calder,  about 
4  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Halifax.  AH  these  are  populous  Tillages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  the  worsted  and  cotton  maun- 
factures.  There  are  large  iron  works  at  Sowerbj  Bridge,  with  ex- 
tensive  stone  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Huddersfiddy  also  a  chief  seat  of  ihe  woollen  manufacture,  is  to 
the  south-eastward  of  Halifax.  It  is  35  miles  S.W.  of  York  and  about 
14  miles  distant  &om  Leeds.  Huddersfield  stands  in  the  yalley  of 
the  river  Colne,  at  the  point  where  that  stream  is  joined  by  the 
Holme.  The  Colne  comes  from  the  S.W.,  the  Holme  from  the  south ; 
below  Huddersfield  the  Colne  flows  to  the  north-eastward  and  joins 
the  Calder. 

The  town  of  Huddersfield  has  increased  greatly  in  size  within 
recent  years ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  the  streets  are 
dean  and  well-paved,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  attractive. 
There  is  a  laige  cloth  hall  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  staple  produce  of  the  town.  The  chief  productions  of 
Huddersfield  are  woollen  cloths,  sor^^s,  kerseymeres,  corduroys,  and 
various  mixed  fabrics  of  worst<>d,  silk,  and  cotton,  such  as  shawls 
and  waistcoatings.  Huddersfield  is  probably  of  Danish  origin. 
Amongst  the  many  populous  villages  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
Almondbury,  2  miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  Holmcfirth,  7  miles  to  the 
southward,  both  of  them  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade.  There 
are  numerous  flour  and  fulling  mills  at  Holmefirth,  as  well  as  at 
various  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Holme  and  the  Colne. 

Saddleworth  is  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  county,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Tame,  one  of  the  chief  iiffluents  of  the  Mersey. 
Saddleworth  is  itself  merely  a  villagi',  but  its  name  is  given  to  a  buay 
manufactiuing  district  of  several  miles  in  extent,  and  containing 
many  populous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  In  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Among  these  are  Dclph,  Dob- 
cross,  Upper  Mill,  and  New  Delph.  There  are  coal-mines  and  stone- 
quarries  within  the  district. 

Skiptorit  situated  within  the  valley  of  the  river  Aire,  upon  a  small 
affluent  of  that  stream,  is  an  old  town  of  frequent  mention  in  English 
history,  owing  to  the  importance  attaching  to  its  castle,  portions  of 
which  are  incorporated  within  a  modem  residence  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  stronghold.*    Both  Kt'ighky  and  Bingley^  to  the  south- 

*  Skipton  Castle  withstood  a  three  years'  siege  fVom  the  Parliamm- 
tarians,  out  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  1645.  The  rains  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  beside  **  the  banks  of  crystal  VVharfe,"  are  5  miles  N.  £.  uf 
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eastward  of  Skipton,  are  also  in  Airedale — the  former  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  river  Aire,  the  latter  adjoining  the  main  stream  of  that 
riTer,  upon  its  northern  bank.  Keighley  has  some  worsted  and 
cotton  manufactures,  with  paper-mills,  and  iron  foundries.  Bingley 
(only  12  miles  distant  from  Leeds,  and  5  miles  N.W.  of  Bradford) 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  worsted  yam,  with  eotton  mills,  &c., 
both  in  the  town  itself  and  the  neighbouring  district,  which  becomes 
more  populous  and  manufacturing  as  the  great  centres  of  industry  in 
the  West  Riding — Leeds  and  Bradford — are  approached. 

Bradford,  9  miles  W.  of  Leeds,  and  34  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
York,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  Leeds  as  a  seat  of  the 
woollen  trade.  It  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Aire,  upon  a  small  brook  which  flows  into  that  river. 

Leeds  and  Bradford,  though  both  eng^ed  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, differ  strikingly  in  the  characteristics  of  their  industry.  The 
chief  branch  of  the  manufacture  pursued  in  Bradford  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  that  of  worsted  stuffs.  The  spinning  of  worsted  and 
woollen  yarns  employs  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  iron-trade  is 
also  carried  on,  and  there  are  extensive  foundries,  with  numerous 
collieries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Bradford  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and  population  within  a 
recent  period.  There  are  numerous  large  manu&cturing  villages  and 
townships  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  with  Bradford,  have  a  total 
population  of  more  than  120,000,  upwards  of  a  third  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  North  Biorley,  2  miles  S.E.  of  Bradford.  Be- 
sides its  share  in  the  woollen  trade,  this  place  possesses  iron-works, 
mines,  quarries,  and  coal-pits. 

Bradford  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  period,  and  was 
early  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry.  During  the  civil  war  its 
inhabitants  espoused  the  ParHamentaiy  cause,  and  on  two  occasions 
defeated  the  Royalists.  Under  the  leadership  of  Fairfax  they  took 
possession  of  Leeds,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers,  but 
were  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Royalists  under  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  on  Adwalton  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Leeds  stands  beside  the  river  Aire,  24  miles  S.W.  of  York,  and  at 
a  dirtance  of  205  miles  (by  railway)  from  London.  It  lies  chiefly 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
two  of  them  suspension  bridges.  Leeds  is  irregulariy  built,  the 
streets  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  crowded 
doeely  together.  Its  general  aspect  is  uninviting,  but  some  of  the 
pablie  buildings  are  fine  edifices,  and  many  improvements  in  tk*^ 
genezal  appearance  and  condition  ci  the  town  have  bMOi  i&ttl<^^^QD^ 
recent  years. 
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The  mo0t  important  buildings  in  Leeds  are  the  doth-haHs^  in 
which  the  sales  of  the  woollen  cloths  from  the  manufactoreri  to  the 
merchants  are  chiefly  effected.  There  are  several  of  these  halls 
which  are  of  large  size,  and  of  substantial  (though  plain)  aiehitectnie. 
The  making  of  woollen  doth  is  the  branch  of  the  wool-trade  most 
extensively  pursued  at  Leeds.  The  doth  fiictories  are  immenae  bidldr 
ings,  and  the  entire  process,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool  to  the 
finishing  of  the  doth,  is  carried  on  in  some  of  thenL  The  dye- 
houses  and  dressing  shops  are  on  a  very  eztensive  scale.  Great 
quantities  of  worsted  goods  are  brought  to  Leeds  from  other  parts  of 
^e  Riding  to  be  dyed  and  dressed,  flax-spinning  }b  another  fannch 
of  industiy  extensively  pursued ;  and  there  are,  besides,  mamifre- 
tures  of  steam-engines,  of  silk-thread,  fdted-doth  and  carpets*  ^aif 
and  earthenware,  leather,  &c. 

Poniefract,  a  town  of  great  historical  fame,  lies  8  milea  to 
the  east  of  Wakefidd,  not  far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Od- 
der. It  is  21  miles  distant  from  York,  in  the  direction  of 
SJS.W.  Pontefract  is  at  present  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  nur- 
sery-gardens and  liquorice-grounds ;  there  are  ooal-minea,  potteries^ 
with  iron  and  brass  foundries,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town 
has  great  trade  in  com.  Pontefriict  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  the 
scene  of  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Richard  IL  During  the 
dvil  wars  it  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalist  and  Fn^ 
liamentaiy  parties,  and  was  several  times  bedeged.  It  was  subse- 
quently dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament  Its  area  is  nov 
chiefly  occupied  by  gardens,  and  by  a  quarry  of  filtering  stones,  whidi 
are  much  in  request.  Knottingleyt  a  populous  village  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aire,  is  2}  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Pontefrnct. 

Sheffield,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  at  the  jmietiflik 
of  the  little  river  Sheaf  with  the  Don,  derives  importance  from  a 
branch  of  industiy  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  places  mentioned 
above.  It  is  the  great  scat  of  the  manufiEu^ture  of  cutleiy,  with  plated 
goods  and  metal-ware  in  general,  induding  iron  plates  for  ship^ 
sides,  and  an  inmiense  variety  of  work  in  iron  and  sted — the  pzodnee 
of  the  forge,  aided  by  the  marvellous  powers  supplied  by  steam. 

Sheffield  is  46  miles  S.S.W.  of  York,  and  178  miles  distant  from 
the  metropolis  by  railway.  It  is  endosed  by  an  amphithe«tm  cf 
hiUs  on  all  sides  but  the  north-east  Only  four  other  towns  in 
England  exceed  Sheffield  in  amount  of  population.*    It  is  generally 


•  These  are  Muchoter,  Liverpool.  Birmingham,  and  Leeds.    Of  the 
early  condition  of  Sheffidd,  see  chap.  x.  p.  19£  -— *    v.  «w 
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irell  bnilt,  and  haa  become  much  improTed  in  external  appearance,  as 
well  as  greatly  increased  in  size  and  population,  within  recent  years. 

Sheffield  is  the  capital  of  Hallamshire,  a  district  which  includes 
several  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  which  possesses  manorial 
rights  of  yeiy  ancient  date.  Sheffield  Manor,  a  former  residence  of 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  near  the  town,  was  visited  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  after  his  arrest.  In  Sheffield  Castle,  of  which  no  vestige 
now  remains,  Maiy  Qneen  of  Scots  passed  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  brief  intervals)  fourteen  years  of  her  lengthened  period  of 
confinement  in  England.  Sheffield  was  the  scene  of  contest  during 
the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  and  its  castle 
— then  held  by  the  Royalist  party — was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Parliamentaiy  forces  in  1644,  after  tlie  battle  of  Manton  Moor.  It 
was  subsequently  demolished,  and  its  site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  park 
and  manor-house,  is  now  included  within  the  wide^spreading  town. 

Rotherham  is  also  situated  on  the  Don,  6  miles  below  Sheffield, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bother.  Masborough,  on  the  opposite 
or  north  bank  of  the  Don,  is  joined  to  Rotherham  and  forms  a 
suburb  of  the  town.  Rotherham  has  important  iron-works,  with  ex- 
tensive collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

DoncasteTf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  is  14  miles  below 
Rotherham,  and  about  30  miles  to  the  8.  of  York.  It  is  well 
built,  dean,  and  airy,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  the 
kingdom  in  external  appearance.  Doncaster  has  some  iron  and  brans 
foundries,  but  derives  more  note  from  its  corp  market  and  its  annual 
races.  It  was  the  Danum  of  the  Roman  period,  and  lies  upon  the 
line  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads  whidi  cross  this  part  of  the 
island.  The  village  of  Conisborough,  a  few  miles  above  Doncaster, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  royal  residence  both  in  early 
British  and  Saxon  times. 

Bamsleyf  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Deame  (16  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Leeds,  and  32  miles  S.  W.  of  York),  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  there  more  largely  than  in  any  other  place 
in  England.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  linen  goods — damasks,  diapers, 
dzilU,  checks,  ticks,  &c. — are  made  there.  The  flax  spun  in  the 
fljx.mills  at  Leeds  is  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be  woven.  Bamsley  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  coal-field ;  numerous  coal-pits  are  worked  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  especially  to  the  west  and  south. 

Goole,  situated  on  the  Ouse,  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of 
the  Don  join  that  river,  is  a  port  of  considerable  importance.  Xt 
has  extensive  docks,  and  communicatee  by  the  aid  of  canal  and 
river  navigation  with  all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  in  the  West 
Biding. 
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Penitimie,  to  the  N.W.  of  Sheffield,  and  only  a  few  miles  bebnr 
from  the  source  of  the  Don,  is  beside  the  right  bank  of  that  ziTer.  It 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  high  and  bleak  moorlands  that  a^oin  the 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  border.  The  town  has  some  mannfartrnt 
of  woollen  cloth. 

Ripon^  a  cathedral  city,  near  the  border-line  between  the  Wert 
and  North  Hidings,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer  Ton^ 
21  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  York.  Kipon  is  of  Saxon  origin.  It  wis 
formerly  celebrated  for  it«  manufacture  of  spurs.  AJdborough^  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yore,  a  few  miles  below  Bipon,  and  now  a  decayed 
town,  has  considerable  remains  of  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquity.  It 
was  the  Isurium  of  the  Roman  period. 

Knarcjsborough,  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Ripon,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  curions  petzi^pog 
spring  called  the  "Dropping  Well"  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  en 
ancient  castle  of  Norman  origin.  Harrowgate^  2  miles  distant  firom 
Knarcsboroiigh,  has  acquired  repute  from  its  medicinal  spriagii 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequented  watering-places  in  England. 
The  waters  are  of  dififerent  qualities  —  sulphureous,  chalybeate^  and 
saline  aperients 

TadcasUr,  on  the  river  Wharfe,  9  miles  S.W.  of  York,  is  a  place 
of  ancient  origin,  the  Calcaria  of  the  Roman  itineraries.  In  iti 
neighbourhood,  to  the  southward,  is  the  village  of  Towton.  CoMtU-^ 
ford,  at  the  junction  of  the  Caldor  with  the  Aire,  was  also  a  BoDisn 
station.  Silhy,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.* 


24.  CvMBBBLAND  has  an  area  of  1.001,273  acres,  or  1,664  sqnaze 
miles.  It  is  a  maritime  county,  bounded  to  the  west  and  north- 
went  by  the  waters  of  tho  Solwiiy  Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Its 
northwardly  limit  forms  part  of  the  Scotch  border,  the  course  of  the 
river  Liddel,  an  affluent  of  the  Esk.  forming  in  part  the  line  of  diri- 
Hion  between  Cumberland  and  tho  wljoining  counties  of  DnmfHes  and 
Roxburgh.  Tho  Irthing.  an  affluent  of  the  Eden,  tho  Tees  (for  s 
disUmce  of  a  few  miles  immediately  below  the  sourre  of  that  river), 
tho  Eamont^  which  connects  Uileswater  with  the  river  Eden, 
the  lake  just  named,  and  the  course  of  the  river  Duddon,  finm  its 
source  downwiirds,  mark  the  chief  part  of  the  Cumberland  bozdo*- 
line  in  other  directions. 

Cumberland  lies,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  westward  of  the  dividing 
high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  chain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  however,  includes  a  portion  of  tho  region  of  elevated  moor- 


•  See  chap.  ix.,a9  to  Towton,  and  chav.xiU«A  to  Tadcaster  and  Stlby. 
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land  which  marka  the  watershed  between  the  seas  on  either  side  of 
the  island,  and  includes  the  soorces  of  the  southern  or  principal 
branch  of  the  river  Tyne.  Cross  Fell,  in  which  both  the  South 
Tyne  and  the  Tees  originate,  and  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
Pennine  chain,  is  within  this  portion  of  the  county.* 

The  north  and  north-west  of  Cumberland  are  for  the  most  put 
level,  comprehending  an  extensire  plain  which  extends  around  the 
heid  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  along  the  southern  border  of  that 
estuaiy.  This  plain  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  ralley  of  the 
Eden,  by  which,  throughout  the  eastern  dirision  of  the  county,  the 
moorlands  of  the  dividing  range  are  immediately  bordered  upon  their 
weetem  side.  The  middle  and  southwardly  divisions  of  Cumberland 
belong  to  the  elevated  and  picturesque  region  described  elsewhere 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Cumbrian  mountain8,t  within  which  are 
included  the  highest  elevations  in  England.  The  mountain-tract 
makes  near  approach  to  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea^  leaving  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  lowland  along  the  coast 

The  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  (especially  the  latter)  impart  to 
Cumberland  its  most  characteristic  features,  and  add  greatly  to  its 
varied  and  romantic  beauties  of  scenery.  The  most  considerable 
river  ia  the  Eden,  which  crosses  the  eastern  division  of  the  county 
from  S.£.  to  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Eden  receives* 
on  its  left  bank,  the  river  Eamont  (which  issues  from  the  large  lake 
of  Ulleswater) ;  it  is  joined,  mach  lower  down,  by  the  streams  of  the 
Irthing,  the  Petterill,  and  the  Caldew  -^  the  first-named  on  its  right 
bank,  the  two  latter  on  the  left.  The  Esk  enters  the  county  from 
Scotland,  and,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Liddel,  flows  into  the  Solway* 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eden. 

Besides  the  Eden  and  Esk,  the  rivers  of  Cumberland  include 
the  EUen,  the  Derwent  (with  its  affluent,  the  Cocker),  the  Ehen,  the 
Mite,  the  Esk  (southern),  and  the  Duddon.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  is  the  Derwent,  which  carries  to  the  sea  the  smplus  waters 
of  several  of  the  lakes,  amongst  them  Bassenthwaite  aiid  Derwent 
Water. 

The  South  Tyne  and  the  Tees  both  rise  within  this  county,  in  its 
egEtreme  south-easterly  comer.  The  Eden  is  navigable  up  to  Car- 
lisle. None  of  the  other  rivers  of  Cumberland  are  navigable,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eden,  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
motmtain  streams. 

The  principal  lakes  that  are  within  Cumberland  are  Derwent 
Water;  Bassenthwaite,  Thirlemere,  Buttermere,  Crummock  Water, 
Lowes   Water,    Ennerdale,  and  Wast  Water.    Ulleswater,  which 

*  See  amU,  p.  21.  f  See  chap,  ii,  pv.1^^%. 
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exceeds  any  of  the  above  in  size,  is  on  the  border-line  of  Cnmbsliiid 

and  Westmoreland. 

The  geological  features  of  the  Cumbrian  moantainA  have  ben 
already  described.*  The  slaty  and  granitic  rocks,  belonging  to  tbo 
primitive  and  transition  series  of  which  this  elevated  tract  is  eom- 
posed,  are  bordered  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  ooal-field,  the  ftnU 
of  which  dip  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  remaindtr  cf 
the  county,  including  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  and  the  plain  adjaiaiog 
the  Solway,  consists  principally  of  new  red  sandstone.  At  BL  Beai 
Head,  and  thence  northward,  past  Whitehaven,  the  coast  is  lined  hj 
clifb  of  lower  new  red  sandstone  (Permian),  which  are  lately  quaxried 
for  building  purposes.  Gypsum  is  found  in  coi^jonction  with  tiiit 
formation  in  several  parts  of  the  county — to  the  south  of  White* 
haven,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere. 

The  minerals  found  within  Cumberland  are  silver,  copper,  Uid. 
iron,  plumbago,  and  coal,  with  limestone  and  gypsom.  The  pns- 
cipal  lead  mines  are  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county,  at  Alston,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  within  the  mountain-limestones  of  the 
Pennine  chain.  Iron  ore  has  within  recent  years  been  worked  upon 
a  scale  of  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egremonti  on  the 
moors  lying  between  that  place  and  Whitehaven,  from  whidi  latter 
town  it  is  Hhipped.  Plimibago  (black-lead)  is  derived  firom  the  high 
valley  of  Borrowdale,  above  the  head  of  Derwcnt  lake.t  Slate  ii 
extensively  quarried  in  many  parts  of  the  moimtain-district^  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick  and  Ulleswater. 

There  are  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  fabrios  it 
Carlisle,  and  the  mining  industry  of  the  county  is  on  an  extenBie 
scale  —  especially  in  connection  with  iron-ore,  the  supply  of  wfaidi  is 
of  growing  magnitude.  Cumberland,  however,  is  upon  the  whole  an 
agricultural  county.  Beside  the  usual  cereals,  potatoes  are  an  im- 
portant crop,  especially  in  East  CumberlamL  Sheep  are  numeraaly 
pastured  on  the  high  grounds  or  fells. 

Cumberhmd  is  divided  into  five  wards.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Fopw 

Cabuslb 

.  29,436 

LONGTOWN     . 

2,234 

Keswick 

2,618 

KiBK.  Os- 

WlOTON 

6.229 

Harrington  . 

2,169 

wald 

926 

Allonby 

749 

WHITEHAVBf 

18,842 

Pbnhith 

.     6,668 

Marypobt    . 

5,698 

St.  Bees 

* 

BUAMPTOX 

.     3,825 

Ibkbt  . 

505 

EOBRSfONT      . 

2,049 

IIksket 

WoBKINGTON 

7,159 

Katenolass 

623 

Nkw- 

Cockeb- 

Bootle  . 

811 

VAUKET 

806 

MOUTH 

7,056 

Alstoit         , 

2,005 

*  See  ante,  p.  23. 


t  SeeoiiCibP>S^ 
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Carliflle  and  Cockermouth  each  return  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons :  Whitehaven  returns  one  member.  The  county  returns 
tour  members  —  two  for  each  of  its  diyisions  (East  and  West). 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  cathedral  city  (the  Luguyallium  of  the  Koman 
period),  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  riyer  Eden,  near  the 
point  where  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Caldew  and  the  Fetterill 
join  its  waters.  Carlisle  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  im- 
portance.  Cotton  goods  are  extensively  made  there,  besides  woollens, 
linens,  and  other  articles.  Carlisle  has  shared  largely  in  the  events 
of  border  warfare  belonging  to  former  ages,  and  filled  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  possesses  an  ancient  castle,  partly 
in  ruins.  The  Boman  wall  terminates  some  miles  west  of  Carlisle, 
at  Bowness,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth.  Venrithy  eighteen 
miles  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Carlisle,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
£amont,  has  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Cockermouth,  as  its  name  implies,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cocker,  which  unites  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Dcrwent,  8  miles  above 
Workington,  at  the  outlet  of  the  latter  stream.  Cockermouth  has 
some  manufacture  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  and  still  retains  por- 
tions of  its  strong  baronial  castle,  of  early  Norman  origin. 

Keswick,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Greta, 
and  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  foot  of  Derwent  Water,  lies 
within  the  heart  of  the  lake  district,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
tourists.  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  are  in  its  immediate  vicini^,  to  the 
northward :  Helvellyn  at  a  somewhat  further  distance,  to  the  south-east. 

Whitehaven,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  bold  promontory  of  St. 
Bees  Head,  is  an  important  sea^port,  dependent  chiefly  on  its 
valuable  coal-mines:  large  quantities  of  iron-ore  are  also  shipped 
hence:  It  has  besides  some  foreign  trade.  St,  Bees,  a  populous 
village  near  Whitehaven,  contains  a  college  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates for  holy  orders.  Workington,  Maryport,  and  several  smaller 
places  to  the  northward  of  Whitehaven,  are  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coal  trade.  Workington  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent; 
Maiyport  at  the  outlet  of  the  Ellen  river. 


25.  WBSTMOBBLJkiO)  has  an  area  of  485,482  acres,  or  758  square 
miles.  Its  limits  to  the  east  and  west  ara  marked  by  the  high  moor- 
lands of  the  Pennine  range,  in  the  one  direction,  and  by  the  crest  of 
the  Cumbrian  mountains,  within,  the  central  and  highest  portion  of 
the  group,  in  the  other.  Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  English 
lakes,  forms  part  of  its  border  on  the  western  side,  as  XTUeswater 
does  on  the  north-west  The  south-western  extremi^  of  the  county 
reaches  the  lea  at  the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay. 
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Westmoreland  indudes  nearly  erery  Tariety  of  mnftee.  Tlie 
greater  portion,  however,  is  a  region  of  mountains,  naked  hiUi,  and 
bleak  open  moors.  All  the  western  half  of  the  oonntj  bekmgi^ 
physically,  to  the  tract  of  the  Cumbrian  monntaina,  many  of  tha 
higher  summits  of  which  are  within  its  limits.  Helvellyn,  the 
second  in  height  among  the  English  mountains,  is  on  the  bofder-lina 
between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  as  also  are  Bow  Fell  and 
Wrynosc.  Langdale  Pikes,  Fairfield,  High  Street,  Hill  Bell,  Wasdak 
Pike,  and  others,  are  within  the  county.  The  high  tract  of  the 
Shap  Fells  (lying  immediately  westward  of  the  line  of  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway)  forms  the  easternmost  extensiott  of 
the  Cumbrian  group.*  The  valley  of  the  Lnne,  here  of  nanowlimitB^ 
iuterveiies  between  the  high  grounds  of  the  Cumbrian  system  ind 
the  outlying  hills  that  belong  to  the  western  flank  of  the  PenniBe 
chain.  The  hills  and  moorlands  that  form  part  of  the  last-mentioned 
region  fill  up  the  eastward  portion  of  the  county,  with  the  exoepdoB 
of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  the  wider  portions  of  which,  within  West- 
moreland, are  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  across.  The  moontains 
called  the  Calf,  the  Lady  s  Pillar,  and  the  Nino  Standards,  are  on 
the  border-line  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  as  also  is  the  hi^ 
tract  of  Stanemoor  Forest. 

The  Eden,  the  Kent,  and  the  Luno,  all  three  of  which  rise  within 
the  county,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Westmoreland.  The  Kent  and 
the  Lune  both  flow  southward,  into  Morecumbe  Bay.  The  Eamont; 
which  issues  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Ulleswater,  and  joins  the 
Eden,  forms  part  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  border. 
The  Lo^ilher.  which  collects  the  watow  that  flow  down  the  n<wth- 
wardly  slopes  of  the  Shap  Fells,  joins  the  Eamont  The  Winfter, 
a  small  stream,  which  flows  southward  into  Morecambe  Bar.  divides 
Westmoreland  from  the  Fumess  district  of  Lancashire.  The  Teee 
flows  along  the  extreme  north-east  border  of  the  county. 

Both  Windermere  and  Llleswater  lie  on  the  border-line  of  the 
county,  and  the  southernmost  reach  of  the  last-mentioned  lake  is 
wholly  within  its  limits.  The  considerable  lake  of  Hawee  Water  is 
also  within  Westmoreland. 

The  geology  of  Westmoreland  exhibits  three  great  divisions,  with 
which  its  features  of  surface  are  coincident.  In  the  west  nie  the  shte 
formations  of  the  Cumbrian  group :  in  the  eastward  division  of  the 
county,  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  associated  rocks  of  the 
Pf nnine  range :  and  between  the  two,  occupying  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Ednn.  lower  new  red  sandstone,  with,  in  some  placc«,  mag- 
nosian  conglomerate  and  gypsum.  Granite  appears  in  Waadale  Crag, 
on  Shap  Fells. 

Both  copper  and  lead  mines  are  worked  within  the  oonnty.    Theie 
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are  Beyeral  coal-pits  in  the  tract  of  oonntiy  lying  between  Appleby 
and  Shap,  which  are  worked  to  a  limited  extent  Limestone  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  some  of  it  is  polished  as  marble. 
Slate  is  quarried  in  the  western  mountain-region. 

Westmoreland  is  the  least  populous  of  the  English  counties. 
Its  industry,  from  the  nature  of  its  surface,  is  chiefly  pastoral :  the 
eoil  of  many  of  the  valleys,  however,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  arable 
husbandry  is  extensively  practised  in  the  lower  grounds.  Hogs  are 
numerously  reared.  Plantations  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
and  larch,  with  Scotch  fir  on  the  higher  grounds,  are  abundant* 

Westmoreland  is  divided  into  four  wards.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Applfbt 

1.256 

Shap    . 

1,009 

BvBTOir-lN- 

BSOVGH 

773 

Obtow  . 

1,466 

Kbndal 

2,559 

KlBXBT- 

Educbt- 

AxBLsamB 

1,592 

Stxphkn   . 

2,753 

LONSDALH 

4,184 

Windermere  . 

3,280 

lUvENSTOXB- 

Kendal 

12,028 

Bowneu 

1,385 

DAXE 

939 

MlI.NTHOBPB 

1,534 

Kendal  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member, 
ooun^  returns  two  members. 


The 


Applehy,  the  county-town  of  Westmoreland,  is  an  inconsiderable 
place,  situated  on  the  river  Eden,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  Brough,  between  seven  and  eight  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Appleby,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Boman  station  (Verterse).  There  are 
munerous  remains  of  Koman  antiquity  within  this  portion  of  West- 
moreland, through  which  the  line  of  Roman  highway  connecting 
Eboracum  (York)  and  Luguvallium  (Carlisle)  passed,  skirting  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eden. 

Kendalf  on  the  river  Kent,  is  the  largest  town  in  Westmoreland,  and 
potsesses  extensive  trade,  together  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
eoarse  woollen  goods.  Ambleside  is  a  small  town,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  head  of  Windermere,  and  (like  Keswick  in  the  adjoining 
eounty)  is  the  resort  of  numerous  tourists  during  the  summer. 
Bowness,  a  populous  village  on  ^e  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  five 
miles  8.  of  Ambleside,  is  similarly  distinguished  as  a  place  of  sojourn 
to  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  lake-scenery.  A  short  distance 
north  of  Bowness,  the  village  of  Windermere,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Kendal  and  Windermere  railway,  has  grown  into  existence  within 
recent  years. 


26.  Lamoasbibi  has  an  area  of  1,219,221  acres,  or  1,905  square 
mflai.    It  is  a  maritime  comity,  of  rerj  iiregd&sge  «lbac^.     \n& 
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northemmoBt  portion,  known  as  Fumeaa,  is  detached  fipom  Uw  nit 
of  tho  county,  the  broad  estuary  of  Morecambe  Bay  interremng 
between  the  two  portions.  The  line  of  seaboard  from  Mareeambe 
Bay  fiouthward  includes  the  estuaries  of  the  Wyze,  the  Ribble,  and 
the  Mersey. 

The  island  frontier  of  Lancashire  in  part  coincides,  to  the  eastwaid, 
with  the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  chain,  which  divide  it  from  the 
a^'acont  county  of  York.  On  the  south,  the  riyer  Meisej  sepantei 
Laucashiro  and  Cheshire. 

Lancashire  exhibits  a  very  varied  surface.  The  land  along  the  coas^ 
and  for  some  distance  inland,  is  generally  low ;  but  towards  the  in- 
terior the  ground  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  and  forms  wide- 
spread moorlands,  upon  which  there  rise  hills  of  rounded  ibnn.  In 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  county  — the  Fumess  distiiet, 
which  belongs,  physically,  to  the  Cumbrian  mountain  region — tins 
hills  attain  a  greater  cle^-ation  than  elsewhere. 

The  higher  and  more  northern  portion  of  Fumess  is  known  as  Qi^ 
Fumess  (or  Fumess  Fflls) ;  tlie  southern  portion,  nearer  the  coast,  i* 
tunned  I/jvr  Furnes-s.  Coniatou  Old  Man,  2,577  feet  above  tho  sea,  in 
High  Furness,  is  the  most  elorated  summit  in  Lancashire.  This 
mountain  is  only  l>etwet?n  two  an«l  three  miles  distant  from  a  point 
culled  Three  Shire  Stones,  at  which  the  counties  of  Cumbex^aod, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  touch  one  another. 

Tiio  liigh  grounds  that  occur  in  the  more  southward  and  laiger 
portion  of  Lancashire,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  towaxds  the 
eastern  border  of  tlie  county,  belong  to  the  Pennine  range.  These 
spread  out  to  considerable  breadth,  fumiing  heathy  and  for  ths 
most  part  waste  tracts  of  moorland.  Pendle  Hill  (near  Clitheroe), 
1,803  feet,  exceeds  in  height  any  other  summit  of  the  Pennine  f>b"° 
within  tho  limits  of  Lancasliire.  BouLsworth  Hill,  farther  tt> 
tho  eastward  (a  few  miles  E.  of  Burnley),  is  1,689  feet  high.  Ths 
moors  in  tho  ncighbourliood  of  Bolton,  farther  south,  have  an  aT«zag9 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  Kivington  Pike,  which  rises 
upon  them,  is  1,646  feet  high.  Bloasdale  Moor,  in  tho  mors 
northern  part  of  the  county  {eaut  of  Garstang),  rises  to  1,709  feet 

The  high  lands  attain  a  greater  breadth  in  the  southern  part  of 
tho  county  than  elsewhere,  and  approach  the  sea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool ;  their  elevation,  however,  diminishes  con- 
siderably an  they  advance  westward.  To  tlie  south,  they  subside 
gradually  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  the  plain  of 
Cheshire.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Mersey  and  Bibble  the 
land  is  uniformly  level,  and  contains  extensive  pcat-moeses.  The 
peninsular  tract  that  intervenes  between  the  mouth  of  the  RibUs 
and  Lancaster  Bay  is  called  the  Fylde\  this  is  chiefly  %  lerel  dit- 
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trict,  Mriih.  pe&t-mosses  of  some  extent    Further  nortih,  along  the 
shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  the  ground  is  also  leveL 

The  four  principal  rivers  of  Lancashire  are  the  Mersey,  the  Bibble, 
the  Wyre,  and  the  Lune.  The  Mersey  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county.  The  Bibble  and  the  Wyre  water  its  middle  portions. 
The  course  of  the  Lune  is  through  its  more  northern  division.  All 
of  these  rivers  rise  within  the  high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  range, 
and  dischaige  into  the  Irish  Sea, 

The  Mersey  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the  £therow  and  the 
Goyt)  is  joined  at  Stockport  by  the  Tame.  Some  miles  lower  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Irwell,  upon  which  Manchester  stands. 
Below  Warrington,  the  Mersey  expands  into  a  magnificent  estuary, 
which  at  Liverpool  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and  has  still 
wider  dimensions  higher  up.  The  Mersey  becomes  navigable  at 
Stockport^  and  within  the  lower  part  of  its  course  admits  ships  of* 
the  largest  size  and  tonnage.  The  Irwell,  about  forty  miles  long,  is 
navigable  as  feir  up  as  Manchester. 

The  Ribble  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and  crosses  the  county  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  forming  a  broad  estuaiy  below  Preston.  It  is  joined 
on  the  right  bank  by  the  Hodder  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  county 
boundarj'),  and  on  the  left  by  the  Calder  *  and  the  Darwen.  Lower 
down,  its  estuary  receives,  on  the  left  side,  the  stream  of  the 
Douglas.  The  Kibble  is  navigable  from  Pieston  downwards:  its 
Talley  above  Preston — or  Bibblesdale — is  a  yezy  beautiful  and 
fertile  district 

A  small  stream  called  the  Alt  enters  the  Irish  Sea  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  near  Formby  Point. 

The  river  Wyre  enters  the  southern  portion  of  Morecambe  Bay* 
after  a  course  of  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  lower  portion  forms  an 
estuaiy  of  some  magnitude,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  at  its 
mouth,  the  town  of  Fleetwood  has  been  built  A  short  distance  to 
the  west  is  the  headland  of  Rossall  Point. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  river  Lune  is  within  Lancashire. 
Lonsdale,  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  is  a  tract  possessed  of 
great  natural  beauty.  The  Lune  becomes  navigable  for  ships  of 
small  size  at  Lancaster,  below  which  town  it  forms  a  broad  but 


*  Called  the  West  Calder,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  river  Calder  of 
Yorkshire,  which  joins  the  Aire,  and  thos  contributes  its  waters  to  the 
stream  of  the  Onse.  Both  rivers  rise  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another,  upon  the  moorlands  on  the  border  of  the  two  counties.  They 
flow  in  opposite  directions,  the  East  (or  Yorkshire)  Calder  joining  the 
Ouse,  ana  thus  reacbins  the  German  Ocean,  while  the  west  (or  Lanca- 
•bire)  Calder  imitet  with  the  Ribble,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea. 
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shallow  estuaiy.    Lancaster  Bay,  into  whicliit  discliaigM  Hi 
is  the  southern  portion  of  Morccambe  Bay. 

There  arc  numerous  small  rivers  within  the  FameM 
The  Winster  and  the  Daddon  form  the  eastern  and  western  bovid- 
aries  of  this  part  of  the  county.  The  Winster  is  a  mere  birook, 
which  enters  the  head  of  Morocambe  Bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kent  The  Duddon  is  a  broad  estuary  in  the  lower  put  of  iti 
course,  a  mountain-torrent  higher  up.  The  Leven,  which  flows  from 
Windermere,  and  the  Crake,  which  issues  from.  Coniston  Like^ 
both  discbarge  into  Morecambe  Bay. 

Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  English  lakes,  is  on  the  borders  of 
Fumess  and  Westmoreland,  but  is  chiefly  enclosed  by  the  £oniMr. 
The  smaller  lake  of  Esthwaite,  to  the  west  of  Windermere,  if  ooor 
nected  with  the  latter  by  Cunsey  Beck,  which  issues  from  iti  lover 
extremity. 

Coniston,  which  is  the  third  in  size  among  the  English  lakes,  ii 
entirely  in  Lancashire,  and  is  enclosed  amongst  the  Fumess  Fella, 
The  mountain  called  the  Old  Man  is  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
head  of  this  lake. 

Morecambe  Bay  is  distinguished  by  the  strength  and  rapiditj  of 
its  tides.  Its  upper  portion  exhibits,  at  low  water,  a  vast  expanse  of 
sand,  acrcMs  which,  between  Fumess  and  the  opposite  shore,  there  ii 
a  road  capable  of  being  traversed  by  carts ;  but  the  speed  with  which 
the  flood-tide  advances  renders  the  passage  dangerous. 

Several  islands  lie  near  the  western  coast  of  Furnoss,  and  near  the 
entrance  to  Morecambe  Bay.  The  principal  of  them  is  Walney 
Island,  wliich  measures  eight  mOes  from  north  to  south,  by  less  thin 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  others  are  Old  Barrow,  Peel,  and 
Foulney  Islands,  with  a  few  of  still  smaller  size.  These  lie  in  the 
channel  between  Walney  Island  and  the  mainland.  Peel  lalind 
(or  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  contains  the  remaini 
of  an  ancient  castle. 

Geology.  —  Fumess  belongs  to  the  slate  district  of  the  CnmbriaB 
Mountains,  a  tract  altogether  distinct  geologically,  from  the  rest  of 
the  county.  A  great  deal  of  slate  is  quarried  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Fumess,  and  copper  is  worked  there.  Along  the  southern  border  of 
the  slaty  district  there  is  a  belt  of  mountain  limestone,  bordered,  on 
the  coa^t,  by  sandstone.    Iron  is  worked  within  the  limestone  district 

The  greater  part  of  Lancashire  falls  within  the  carboniferous  area 
The  millstone-grit  embraces  the  high  grounds  on  the  eastern  boideit 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  its  midland  districts :  the 
coal-measures  occupy  its  more  southem  portion.  Immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Mersey,  however,  as  well  as  along  parts  of  ihb 
western  coasts  there  is  a  tract  belonging  to  the  new  red  ""'Ifrtmitt  (or 
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red  mail)  fonnatioii.  This  alternates,  along  the  coaat,  with  clays 
and  peat-mosses. 

The  coal-field  of  South  Lancashire  embraces  an  area  of  abore 
138,000  acres,  extending  across  the  connty  from  its  eastern 
borders  nearly  as  far  west  as  Liverpool ;  a  length  of  fifty  miles, 
with  a  breadth,  in  its  widest  part,  of  more  than  fifteen  miles.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  coal-measures  exceeds  1,000  feet  Coal  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  worked  at  a  great  number  of  places  within  this  Tast 
area ;  aome  of  it  is  of  the  description  called  cannd  coal,  which  bums 
with  a  bright  fiame,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.* 

A  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and  thence  sonth- 
aaatwardly  to  the  banks  of  the  Tame,  above  Stockport,  marks  in  a 
general  manner  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  coal-field:  both  Man- 
cheeter  and  Liverpool  are,  however,  beyond  its  limits,  though  the 
former  is  immediately  a(](jacent  to  its  southern  border.  To  the  north 
and  west,  the  coal-fidd  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river 
Kibble,  its  limits  being  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Colne,  past 
Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  Chorley,  and  from  the  last-named  place  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  The  coal-pits  are  most  numerous 
about  Prescot  and  Newton,  and  in  the  district  between  those  towns ; 
about  Wigan  and  Bolton,  about  Oldham  and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  and  Burnley.  Towards  the 
northern  border  of  the  oounfy,  within  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  there  is 
also  a  small  detached  coal-field,  which  extends  into  the  adjacent 
county  of  York :  within  the  limits  of  this  there  are  a  few  coal-pits, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hornby. 

Coal  constitutes  the  chief  mineral  produce  of  Lancashire.  There 
axe  aome  lead  mines,  both  in  the  millstone-grit  atid  mountain  lime- 
stone, but  their  produce  is  not  considerable.  The  sandstone  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  furnish  good  building- 
gtone.  Coarse  slate  and  fiag-stones  are  obtained  near  Wigan,  and 
also  at  Bodidale  and  elsewhere.  Limestone  is  quarried  in  Long- 
ridge  Fell,  on  the  north  side  of  Ribblesdale. 

Lancashire  includes  a  larger  population  than  any  other  single 
county.  It  has,  besides,  a  greater  density  of  population  than  any 
other,  with  the  single  exception  of  Middlesex.  The  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  industry  of  the  county  is  the  cotton  manufacture,  of 
which  it  is  the  great  seat  Lancashire  is  more  strictly  a  manu&c- 
turing  county  than  any  other  in  England:  the  great  bulk  of  its 
population  are  engaged  in  various  manu&ctuiing  and  commercial 
pursuits  —  mostly  connected  with  cotton. 

*  The  eannel  coal  is  sometimes  worked  into  rases,  and  other  artklea^l 
use  or  ornament. 
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returning  two  members.  Ashton,  Buy,  Clitheroe,  Boehdale^  fidtftr^ 
and  Warrington,  return  one  member  each.  The  ooimtj  retnzw  five 
members  —  two  for  its  Northern,  and  three  for  its  Soatham  diTiBOD. 

Lancaster,  the  countj  town  of  Lancashire^  and  the  eaat  cf  the 
assize-courts  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  stands  on  the 
sontli  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  haa  some  cotton 
and  silk-mills,  with  iron  foundries  and  other  works ;  but  its  shipping 
trade  is  inconsiderable,  the  navigation  of  the  river  being  onlj  fitted 
for  small  vessels.  Lancaster  possesses  a  fine  castle^  one  of  the  most 
striking  remains  of  feudal  antiquity  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  IIL 
conferred  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
town  suffered  severely  during  tho  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  wis  the 
scene  of  contest  during  the  Civil  War. 

Fleetwood^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wyie,  on  the  south  side  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  a  town  of  recent  origin,  possesses  some  coasting  snd 
Channel  trade.  Tho  small  towns  of  Southport  and  Lytkam^  apoa 
opposite  sidi4  of  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  RibUe,  with 
Bhckpool  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Fylde  district,  possess  some  not« 
as  provincial  wutoring-placos. 

Preston  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble,  immediately 
above  the  estuary  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  tovn. 
the  present  importance  of  which  is  due  to  the  cotton  mamifitftiaf^ 
carried  on  there  in  all  its  branches.  Preston  is  of  ancient  origin,  sod 
is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin.*  The  village  of  Bibckrsttr,  nine 
miles  to  the  N.£.  of  Preston  (and  within  Ribblesdale),  is  the 
undoubted  site  of  a  Roman  station  —  Rigodunum,  or  Coccium.  Fov 
miles  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  and  near  the  Yozkshiie 
border,  is  the  Jesuit  college  of  Stoneyhurst 

Blackburn t  to  tho  eastward  of  Preston,  and  21  miles  N.W.  of  Ilia- 
Chester,  is  another  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sn 
engaged  chiefly  in  cotton-spinning  and  weaving.  Its  name  is  dsrired 
from  that  of  a  small  brook — the  Blackboume — which  flows  throng 
the  town,  and  afterwards  joins  tho  Darwe. 

Burtihy,  ten  miles  to  tho  E.  by  N.  of  Blackburn,  and  twenty  nilM 
N.  of  Manchester,  stands  beside  a  small  stream  (or  bum)  which  joias 

*  Preston  has  shared  in  many  events  of  historical  importaaos.   b 
)23,  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce.    Its  coBMe- 


army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  passed  twice  through  the  town,  on 

its  advance  Trom  and  return  to  Scotland.  Arkwright,  the  great  impronr 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  was  a  native  of  Preston. 
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the  Calder.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  snpposed  to  haye  existed 
as  a  town  even  in  the  Roman  period.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  main  business  of  the  town ;  there  are  also  some  worsted- 
mills. 

Charley^  at  a  distance  of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from 
Preston,  in  the  direction  of  S.S.R,  is  situated  on  rising  ground  near 
the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canaL  It  shares  in  the  pre- 
dominant industry  of  Lancashire,  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
being  calicoes,  muslins,  and  ginghams.  Chorley  has  increased 
greatly  in  size  within  recent  years. 

Wigan^  an  ancient  and  busy  town,  six  miles  south  of  Chorley, 
PtandiB  on  either  side  of  the  river  Douglas.  Besides  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  has  iron  and  brass  foundries  and 
chemical  works,  with  numerous  collieries.  About  eight  miles  to  the 
W.  by  N.  of  Wigan,  and  not  far  from  Ormskirlc,  is  Lathom  House, 
famous  for  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  when 
besieged  by  the  Pairliamentary  forces  during  the  Civil  War  (a.d. 
1644).  t 

Manchester^  the  capital  of  the  cotton-manufMturing  district,  is 
situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Lancashire,  at  a  direct  distance 
of  158  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  London,  or  of  188  miles  by  railway. 
Manchester  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Irwell ;  but  the  town  of 
Salford,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  though  ranking  as  a  dis- 
tinct borough,  is  united  to  Manchester  by  numerous  bridges,  and  the 
two  form  together  one  immense  and  continuous  dly,  with  nearly  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  small  rivers  Irk  and  Medlock  join  the 
Irwell  within  its  limits. 

Manchester  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Among  its  numerous 
public  buildings  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Cathedral  church 
of  8t  Mary,  an  ancient  Gothic  structure.  The  Exchange,  Town- 
haU,  Infirmary,  Royal  Institution,  and  Athenseum,  besides  many  of 
the  churches,  are  also  fine  erections.  But  the  numerous  cotton-mills 
impart  the  distinguishing  feature  to  the  aspect  of  Manchester.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  great  many  brass  and  iron  foundries,  as  well 
as  chemical  works,  and  numberless  factories,  wardiouses,  and  shops, 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a  large  population.  The  streets  are 
fosr  the  most  part  broad,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  chief 
tliorou^biares  are  the  constant  scene  of  a  busy  traffic  Railways  and 
canals  run  through  the  heart  of  the  town. 

BciUm  (or  Bolton-le-Moors),  a  town  of  early  origin,  lies  in  the 
midst  olthe  South  Lancashire  ooal-field,  between  nine  and  ten  miles 
N.W.  of  Manchester,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  streimeBUni^iia  ^^V3RSi^ 
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AD  affluent  of  the  Irwell.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.* 

Bury^  a  few  miles  E.  of  Bolton,  and  nine  miles  N.  bj  W.  of  Man- 
Chester,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  river  IrwelL  Besides  nmnooui 
ootton-mills  and  calico-printing  works,  it  has  extensive  woollen  mann- 
fiictuies.  Bniy  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  formerlj  possessed  a  ba- 
ronial castle.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  foroes  in  1644. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  native  of  Bury. 

Hadingden  is  to  the  S.E.  of  Blackburn,  in  the  midst  of  a  ba>7 
manufacturing  district  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  are  aO 
laigely  made  there.  Bacup,  Bawteiistall,  and  Accringtan,  are  popo- 
lous  manufacturing  villages  in  the  same  part  of  the  county  —  the  tvo 
former  to  the  east  of  Haslingdcn,  the  last*named  to  the  northward, 
midway  between  Blackburn  and  Burnley.  All  three  of  them  owe 
their  prosperity  to  the  cotton  trade. 

RochdcUej  to  the  east>«Eird  of  Bury,  and  nine  miles  N.  by  K  of 
llkEanchester,  stands  upon  either  side  of  the  river  Boch,  ^diidi  aitc9^ 
wards  joins  the  IrwelL  The  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics,  in- 
troduced as  long  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  forms  the  staple 
business  of  the  town :  cotton  goods  are  also  largely  made. 

Oldham,  between  six  and  seven  miles  NJB.  of  Manchester,  standi 
on  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  ^e  river  Medlock  (a  triba- 
taiy  of  the  Irwell).  Its  valuable  coal-mines,  together  with  the 
cotton-manufacture,  have  given  the  town  its  present  size  and  im- 
portance. 

Middleton,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Oldham,  and  six  miles  distant  from 
Manchester,  is  on  the  small  river  Irk,  which  joins  the  IrwelL  Be- 
sides the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  silk-weaving  is  laigelj 
carried  on  here. 

Asht(m'Und^-Lyne,f  six  miles  E.  of  Manchester,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  S.E.  of  Oldham,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tame, 
upon  the  borders  of  Cheshire.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  lai^y 
carried  on,  and  there  are  numerous  coal-mines.  Stcdey  Bridge^ 
which  adjoins  Ashton  to  the  eastward,  has  risen  within  a  recent 
period  from  a  village  to  a  populous  manufiEicturing  town,  with  nnme^ 
ous  cotton-works  and  collieries. 


*  It  was  at  Bolton  that  the  machine  called  a  mtde  was  first  introduced 
by  its  inventor,  Samuel  Crompton,  a  native  of  the  town.  Bolton  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Royalists,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  remained  during  the  chief  part  of  the  struggle  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
Parliamentarr  party. 

t  The  epithet  <*  nnder-Lyne  "  is  derived  finom  the  name  of  an  andsot 
forest  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Chester. 
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Warrington,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Menej,  is  a  large  mann- 
&Gtnring  town,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county.  Besides 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  the  making  of  flint  glass  and  glass 
bottles,  with  machinery,  pins,  wire,  nails,  spades,  and  various  other 
articles,  is  largely  carried  on.  St.  Helena,  seven  miles  to  the  N.W., 
has  the  most  extensive  manufacture  of  plate-glass  in  the  kingdom, 
besides  chemical  and  other  works. 

Liverpool f  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey,  and  31  miles  to  the 
irest  of  Manchester,  is  the  port  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  district, 
and  the  emporium  of  an  immense  commerce  carried  on  with  evexy 
part  of  the  globe.  The  mouth  of  the  Mersey  constitutes  the  harbour 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  magnificent  chain  of  docks  extends  for  upwards 
of  three  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  generally  wide  and  spacious,  the  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  numerous.  Foremost  in  architectural  display  is 
St  George's  Hall,  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Grecian  s^le,  oc- 
cupying a  commanding  site  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  Custom- 
house, Exchange,  Town-hall,  and  Sailors*  Home,  together  with  the 
Collegiate  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  are  also  striking  edifices. 
The  two  latter  have  in  connection  with  them  valuable  and  numer- 
ously attended  schools.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  St.  George's  Hall  indndes 
the  assize-oourts  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Ulveraton,  near  the  west  side  of  Morecambe  Bay,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable place  within  the  Fumess  district  of  Lancashire.  It  has 
some  trade  in  the  export  of  iron-ore,  limestone,  and  slates,  all  of 
which  are  extensively  worked  in  the  ac^'acent  district  HawJahead, 
a  small  town  situated  within  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
the  lake-region^  lies  at  the  head  of  Esthwaite  Water,  and  about  mid- 
way in  position  between  the  two  larger  lakes  of  Coniston  and  Win- 
dermere. Broughton-in-Fumesa  is  a  small  town  at  the  head  of  the 
catuaiy  of  the  river  Duddon,  which  divides  Fumess  firom  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Cumberland. 


V.  Thb  Eastbbic  COTTimBS. 

27.  LiNCOLNSHiRB,  the  second  in  size  of  the  English  counties,  has 
an  area  of  1,776,738  acres,  or  2,776  square  miles.  It  is  a  maritime 
county,  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean.  To  the  north  and  north- 
east, Lincolnshire  is  limited  by  the  estuary  of  the  Humber :  to  the 
south-eastward,  by  the  Wash.  The  southern  shore  of  the  Wash  is 
marked  by  an  artifieial  wall  or  bank,  which  adyaaces  futhfis  onttc^ 
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seaward  than  the  older  line  of  coast  The  riven  Trent  and  Wd- 
land  Aow  rcspi^ctively  along  portions  of  the  western  and  aonthem 
liordor  of  the  (H}ant.y,  but  thu  greater  part,  of  its  inland  frontier  ii 
marked  bj  an  artificial  L'no. 

A  large  portion  of  Lincolnshire,  comprehending  more  than  half  of 
its  entire  extent,  consists  of  low  and  flat  alluvial  plains,  natordfy 
marshy,  but  convert^Hl  by  drainage  into  fertile  and  prodnctivie  tiaeli 
of  country.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  where  these 
levels  are  of  greatest  breadth,  they  form  part  of  the  great  distriet 
of  the  fens.*  These  flats  occupy  the  whole  eastern  aide  of  the 
county,  and  border  the  Humber  estuary  as  far  as  the  neighbonzhood 
of  Barton.  A  similar  tract  of  alluvial  deposit  occurs  in  the  north- 
westem  comer  of  the  county,  embracing  the  tract  to  the  west  of  the 
lower  Trent,  and  extending  thence  over  the  course  of  the  oU  avtf 
I>on,  into  the  adjacent  county  of  York.  Part  of  this  region  is  known 
as  Thome  Moifs.  The  tract  enclosed  by  the  Trent^  the  old  Dosi* 
and  the  old  Tome  and  Idle  rivers,  forms  the  isle  of  A'gltnlw*, 
portions  of  which  rise  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  a4Joiaiiig 
wa8te8.t 

The  high  tract  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  stretches  throng  the 
eastem  part  of  the  county,  from  Barton-on-the-Humber  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burgli  —  a  distance  little  short  of  fifty  nulei^  with 
an  avorago  breadth  of  about  six  miles.  These,  like  the  YoiUiire 
Wolds,  are  chalk  downs.  The  WoMs  descend  gradually  towards  the 
alluvial  tract  on  the  east,  but  present  a  deeper  descent  to  the  wwt- 
wanl.  Tliey  are  succee<led,  in  that  direction,  by  an  nndnlatii^  bat 
gent-rally  low  tract,  of  considerable  breadth,  and  stretching  throogh 
the  middle  of  the  county,  from  the  banks  of  the  Humber  sonthward, 
until  it  gradually  subsides  into  the  level  of  the  fens.  The 
northem  half  of  this  tract  is  watered  by  the  river  Ancholme:  the 
eouth^m  jwrtion  by  the  Witham  and  its  various  small  ^fWi—^^ 
Westward  again  from  this  low  tract,  the  ground  rises,  and  ezhibiti  a 
long  chain  of  high  ground,  running  north  and  south,  from  the 
Humber  to  the  wmth- western  limit  of  the  county,  where  it  entas 
Leicestershire.  This  range  of  high  ground  (sometimes  marked  npoa 
maps  as  the  Lincoln  Hoights,  and  rc-ferrc^d  to,  from  its  geologieil 
formation,  by  the  name  of  the  atonebrash  hills)  runs  past  Eirtoa, 


•  See  an//,  p.  10. 

t  The  name  Axhnlme  is  derived  from  Haxev  (or  Axel) .^^  , 

villaue,  but  fi'rmerly  a  place  of  some  importance  — and  AoAiu,a„,.- 
island.  The  drainajje  of  this  tnict  was  effwrted  in  the  reign  of  Charles U 
by  the  Dutch  engineer,  Vermuyden,  and  a  large  extent  of  land  UMcebr 
rrcluimed  from  its  original  condition  of  marsh  and  fen.  The  cooiaMii 
tne  riven  within  this  tract  have  been  greatly  altered. 
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1,  and  Granihain.  It  preaentB  a  steep  escarpment  to  the 
biming,  southward  of  Lincobi,  a  distinctly  marked  ridge  of 
fonnd,  called  the  Cliffe  Bow.  The  highest  elevations  in  the 
,  however,  are  probably  nnder  four  hundred  feet, 
principal  rivers  of  Lincolnshire  are  the  Trent,  the  Ancholme, 
tham,  and  the  Welland.  The  Trent  has  the  lower  portion  of 
rae  within  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons 
he  town  of  Gainsborough.  The  Anchohne  belongs  entirely  to 
nshire.  It  drains  the  northward  slope  of  the  tract  lying 
n  the  Wolds  and  the  more  westerly  tract  of  high  ground,  and 
ito  the  Humber.  Its  waters  are  now  carried  off  dbiefly  by  an 
al  and  nearly  straight  channel,  which  is  navigable. 
Witham  rises  within  the  county  of  Rutland,  but  has  nearly 
>le  course  within  Lincolnshire.  It  flows  northward  to  linooln, 
are  bends  to  the  eastward,  afterwards  taking  a  S.£.  course^ 
36ton,  to  the  Wash.  The  Witham  is  the  most  important  of 
Qoolnshire  streams,  and  has  been  made  navigable  for  small 

up  to  Lincoln :  it  receives  several  affluents,  the  chief  of 
are  the  Bain  and  the  Sleaford  rivers.  At  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
tham  communicates,  by  means  of  the  Foes  Dyke  (originally  a 
1  work,  afterwards  cleared  out  and  improved  under  Henry  L), 
le  Trent.  The  Foss  Dyke  joins  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  a  few 
ibove  Gainsborough. 

Welland  has  only  the  lower  portion  of  its  course  within  Lin- 
re.  It  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  of  Stamford,  where  it  first 
I  the  county  border.    The  greater  part  of  its  present  channel, 

Lincolnshire,  is  artificial.  Numerous  works  of  artificial 
5e — known  as  "eaus,"  "drains,"  "droves,"  and  "dykes" — 
ct  the  level  of  the  fens  within  the  southern  part  of  Lincoln- 
ind  connect  the  various  river  channels  One  of  the  principal 
le  is  the  "  Shire  Drain,"  which  unites  the  Welland  to  the 
course  of  the  Nen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The  river 
rhich  has  all  but  a  veiy  small  portion  of  its  course  within 
ishire,  joins  the  Welland  a  short  distance  about  the  outlet  of 
ter  in  the  Wash. 

Tetney,  Ludd,  Withem,  and  Steeping  rivers,  are  small  streams 
;  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Wolds  into  the  sea,  to  the 
tf  the  Humber. 
irge  portion  of  Lincolnshire  consists,  geologicaUy,  of  aUu- 

This  comprehends  all  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 
county  (including  the  valley  of  the  Witham,  up  to  Lincoln), 
T  with  its  north-western  extremity,  adjoining  the  mouth  of 
snt — the  whole,  in  fact,  of  the  level  tract  of  the  fens.  The 
consist  of  chalk,  bordered,  on  their  western  ftcA^  Vs^  XAStw 
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belts  of  greensand  and  izon-sand.  This  is  succeeded,  to  the  VHt- 
ward,  by  strata  of  the  oolitic  and  lias  series,  the  difTerent  memben 
of  which  stretch,  from  north  to  south,  through  all  the  western  poction 
of  the  coiintj.  To  the  southward  of  the  Witham,  the  ocditic  lbnBa> 
tions  immediatelj  ac^oin  the  alluTium  of  the  fens.  The  high  zidge 
described  as  extending  from  the  Humber,  sonthwud,  put  lincolob 
consists  of  great  oolite  and  combrash :  this  is  quairied  in  sennl 
places  between  the  towns  of  Sleaford  and  G-rantham.  The  lias  a^joiV 
the  oolite  on  its  western  side.  The  Isle  of  Axfaolme,  in  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  county,  is  composed  of  red  mail  (new  red  sandstoiis), 
which  formation  extends,  farther  to  the  south,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  The  red  marl  of  the  Isle  of  Azholme  is  bordered,  sD 
round,  by  the  alluvium  of  the  contiguous  marsh-Unds :  gypsum  ii 
found  within  its  limits,  and  there  are  salt  springs  in  the  neig^ibcw^ 
hood  of  Gainsborough,  on  the  Trent 

Lincolnshire  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  grazing  conntj,  and  te 
rearing  sheep  and  cattle  of  great  size  and  weight.  Some  of  the  lev 
improved  fens  are  extensively  used  for  breeding  geese,  the  feathcn 
and  quills  of  which  are  largely  supplied  to  the  London  mariDBt 
Great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  resort  to  the  fens  during  the  winter. 
Tillage  is  pursued  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  nsoil 
cereal  crops  arc  raised. 

Lincolnshire  has  a  threefold  division,  of  great  antiquity,  into  th* 
districts  of  Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland.  lindsey  eomprdMods 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  county,*  Kesteven  its  south-westrij 
division,  and  Holland  the  level  tract  in  the  south-east  and  sooth. 
The  county  is  further  divided  into  wapentakes,  hundreds,  and  liba^ 
ties,  of  which  there  are  in  all  thirty-one. 

Lincolnshire  contains  the  following  towns: — 


Lincoln 

GBAin*HAM  . 

Tattbrshall 

Boston 

bolinobbokb 

hobxcastls 

Wbaobt 

Sleaford    . 


Pop. 

20,995 

4,954 

987 

13,995 

980 

5,017 

610 

3,729 


Pop. 
FOLXINOHAK         763 

SWINESHEAD        2,044 
DONTNGTOK  1,867 

CORBT  .  968 

Bourne      .      3.717 
Stamford  .      8,044 
Market  Desp- 
iNo .        .      1,294 


Cbowland  , 

SPALDUrO 
HOLBBACB    . 

Sutton  St. 

Mart 
Sfilsbt 
Waskflbmt 

BUBOH 


3!% 
7,627 
6,191 

6,691 
1,461 
2,117 
1,21^ 


*  The  termination  of  this  name,  **  ey,**  an  island  (see  aal<  n,  114),  ii 
indicative  of  its  application  to  a  tract  which  in  former  times,  ena  mora 
fully  than  in  the  present  day.  was  insulated  by  the  sea,  the  Hnmber 
the  Trent,  and  the  Witham,  with  the  adjacent  maishea.  Gwiliwfeallr 
the  Wdds  are  a  chalk  island,  rising  above  a  lea  of  ailnTioBL^^ 
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Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

AI.POBO 

2,262 

Barton-on- 

Caistor 

2,407 

Louth 

10,568 

HXTHBEB    . 

3,866 

Ktrton 

1,948 

Saltfleet     . 

351 

Glakford 

GSDCSBT, 

Brioos     . 

2,201 

GAINSBOROrOH 

7,261 

Gbbat   . 

8,860 

Market 

Epworth    . 

1,944 

■ 

Kasbk 

2,110 

Crowlk 

2,245 

The  city  of  Lincoln,  and  the  towns  of  Boston,  Grantham,  and  Stam- 
ford, each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
borough  of  Great  Grximsbj  returns  one  member.  The  county  returns 
four  members — two  for  the  northern  diyision,  comprehending  the 
parts  of  Lindsey ;  and  two  for  the  southern  dirision,  within  which  are 
comprehended  the  parti  of  Kesteven  and  Holland. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  an  ancient  cathedral  city, 
the  Lindum  of  the  Boman  period,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
riTer  Witham.  Its  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  con- 
fltitutes  the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the  stranger.  Lincoln  was 
formerly  a  place  of  more  relative  importance  than  belongs  to  it  in  the 
present  day ;  its  trade  is  entirely  local,  and  is  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  county. 

Grimsby,  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Humber, 
after  declining  from  the  importance  which  it  had  possessed  at  an 
early  period,  has  within  a  recent  date  again  risen  into  note  as  a  seat 
of  trade.  It  enjoys  advantages  for  this  in  the  possession  of  extensive 
docks,  besides  having  railway  communication  with  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

Boston,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  and  near  the 
chores  of  the  Wash,  carries  on  great  trade  with  the  Baltic  countries, 
and  exports  large  quantities  of  oats  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
chiefly  to  London :  it  has  also  manufiictures  of  sail-cloth  and  other 
artides  connected  with  shipping. 

Stamford,  on  the  river  Welland,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lincoln- 
ahire,  is  a  town  of  ancient  date,  and  of  frequent  mention  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  English  histoiy,  during  the  period  of  Saxon  and 
Banish  contest,  as  also  for  some  centuries  after  the  Conquest.  It 
had  formerly  no  fewer  than  16  parish  churches,  only  six  of  which 
now  remain.  The  trade  of  the  town,  as  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  district,  is  still  considerable.  Crowland,  or  Croy- 
land,  13  miles  R  of  Stamford,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Welland, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  fens.  It  is  interesting  from  its  antiquity. 
Portions  of  its  ancient  abbey,  which  replaced  a  monastery  of  early 
Saxon  date  (founded  by  Ethalbald,  king  of  Merda,  early  in  the 
8th  eentoiy),  still  remain.  This  establishment,  destroyed  at  times 
by  the  Dajies,  but  afterwarda  restored,  became  one  ci  likkft  tdgm^ 
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extensire  monastic  foundationB  in  England.  Sjpaidimg,  on  ths^Ul 
I'i^lit  inileN  to  the  N.  of  Boston,  has  eztenaiTa  tmde  in  tfaia  igMLUJiJ 
proiluco  of  this  portion  of  the  connty. 

Gainsbon/ugh^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  \$  aulM  KW. 
of  Lincoln,  has  considerable  inland  trade^  by  maana  of  tha  xim^ 
canals.  Its  connection  with  some  paaaagea  of  T^^^A  Ugtfliyka 
been  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  (Chap.  XIL)l 


28.  Norfolk  has  an  area  of  1,364,301  acm^  ir  2,118  aquie  ate 
and  is  fourth  among  the  English  conntiea  in  point  of  aiaa  bii* 
maritime  cuunty,  with  an  outline  defined,  te'the  moat  pait,bf  vifr 
mark(Hl  natural  fcaturos — the  sea  on  the  ntrth  and  eaat,  the  Wii^ 
ney  and  Little  Ouse  riyers  on  the  sonth.  A  small  part  of  theMtBi 
border  of  the  county  is  marked  by  the  lowar  oonzae  of  the  river  fe 
between  which  and  the  stream  of  the  Great  Ooae  the  border  Em > 
artificial.*  The  north-western  portion  of  the  coaat-line  of  the  eoiiV 
is  marked  liy  the  Wash,  or  Norfolk  estuary.  The  coast  is  hfli 
artificial,  the  prcHcnt  line  of  shore  (as  in  the  a^oining  eoonlj  ^ 
Lincoln)  being;  conHidfrably  in  advance  of  the  older  embankuHl^ 
which  are  still  viHiblo.  Extensive  works  are  now  in  piugiia^  If 
which  a  large  additional  tract  of  land  will  be  gained  from  the  M 
Elsewhere,  the  coast-line  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  waste  of  Usl  t 
due  to  destructive  inroads  of  the  water  upon  the  soft  cliA  of  bmI 
or  clay,  by  which  the  shores  are  lined.  The  valleys  of  the  Yais  ^ 
the  Wavcncy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  once  estuaries,  and  hafskeB 
^ainiMl  from  the  sea  within  the  last  nine  or  ten  centuries. 

Norfolk,  like  the  eastern  counties  in  general,  exhibits  for  the  BoA 
part  a  fiat  surface.  No  part  of  the  county  possesses  any  oonflpiesM 
elevations,  and.  towards  the  eastern  coast,  the  ground  is  in  ■■? 
parts  almost  a  dead  level.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north-«<A 
where  the  chalk  heights  which  extend  from  the  entrance  of  theVtf^ 
southward  exhibit  a  Bom<'what  steep  escarpment  upon  their  W8il0 
face.  These  belonp:  to  the  extended  range  of  ground  elsewhsfs  ^ 
cribod  under  the  name  of  the  East  Anglian  Heights.t 

The  principal  rivers  of  Norfolk  are  the  Great  Ouse,  the  Yar^  tbi 
"NVavenev,  and  the  Biire  or  North  river.  The  Ouse  crosses  the  vel^ 
orn  portion  of  the  county,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  tribnttff 
stn^ims  of  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey  (or  Stoke),  and  the  Sir* 
Tiic  lonper  arm  of  the  Yare  is  the  Wensum  river,  upon  which  N<«^ 
\ni.'h  stands.  The  Wensum  joins  the  Yare  two  miles  below  that  cilyi 


*  Norfolk  coincides  with  the  northern  ha]f,u  Suffolk  does  with  tihs 
soutlu'm  division,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles.  Sea  chap^  iv* 
p.  <J8. 

t  See  chap.  il.  p  80. 
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and  the  united  stream  then  flows  into  the  86ft  at  Yarmouth,  expand- 
ing, a  short  way  above  its  outlet,  into  a  hirge  sheet  of  water  called 
Brejdon  Water.  The  Yare  is  navigable  up  to  Norwich.  The 
Wavenej  joins  the  Yare  at  the  head  of  Brejdon  Water,  but  ha« 
•lao  another  outlet  to  the  sea,  through  the  channel  known  as 
Lake  Lothing,  at  the  town  of  Lowestoft  The  Bure  flows  through 
the  north-easterly  portion  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Yare  at  the 
lower  extremi^  of  Breydon  Water,  immediately  above  Yarmouth. 
There  are  several  extensive  and  shallow  pools  of  water,  known  as 
"  broads,"  within  the  flat  grounds  that  belong  to  the  lower  portions 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Bure  and  the  Yare  rivers,  especially  within  the 
tract  lying  to  the  noitii  of  the  former  stream.  Some  of  these  are 
between  two  and  three  miles  in  linear  extent. 

The  geology  of  Norfolk  exhibits,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
(and  extending  over  about  a  third  of  its  entire  area),  the  tertiary 
Ibrmation  known  as  "  crag,"  a  diluvial  deposit,  composed  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  with  embedded  masses  of  chalk,  and  various  fossil 
shells.  From  the  westerly  limit  of  the  "crag,"  about  Norwich, 
westward  ne€u*ly  to  the  shores  of  the  Wash  and  the  line  of  the 
Ouse,  chalk  forms  everywhere  the  substratum  of  the  soil.  The  tract 
lying  west  of  the  Ouse  forms  part  of  the  fen  district  The  mineral 
productions  of  Norfolk  are  not  considerable.  The  chalk  is  exten- 
nvely  used  as  lime.  Excellent  sand  for  glass-making  is  found  to  the 
northward  of  King's  Lynn,  within  the  tract  of  country  extending 
between  that  town  and  the  village  of  Snettisham.  Potters* -earth  and 
good  brick- earth  are  found,  and  marl  is  dug  in  the  valley  of  the  Bure. 

Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  city  of  Norwich  is  concerned,  Norfolk  is 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  county.  Large  tracts  of  land 
which  were,  in  their  natural  state,  either  sandy  wastes  or  unproduc- 
tive swamps,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  now  yield 
abundant  harvests.  Wheat  and  barley,  alternately  with  turnips  and 
tlie  artificial  grasses,  form  the  principal  crops.  Turkeys  and  other 
poultry  are  numerously  reared  —  geese  especially — ^within  the  fen 
districts  of  the  west  The  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  are  largely 
pursued  ofif  the  coast 

Norfolk  is  divided  into  33  hundreds.  It  includes  the  following 
towns:  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

NOBWICH 

74,414 

SWAFFHAX  . 

3,868 

Diss  . 

2,419 

Yabmouth  . 

34,803 

Wtmondhaic 

6,177 

Atlshax  .. 

2,741 

FonuHAX   . 

1,077 

Attlb- 

NOBTH  Wal- 

Fakvithax  . 

2,240 

BOBOX70H 

2,324 

SHAM 

2,911 

East  Dbbk- 

Worsted      . 

827 

HAX 

3,372 

HAX 

766 

LZTGHAX 

856 

LODDOB 

1,211 

CBOuva 

\,'^^^ 

HnOHAM      . 

1,698  ] 

HABLMBTOlf 

1,609 

Holt  • 

\,'\'iA 
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Pop.  I  Pop. 

Wills       .      4,736  j  Kino's  Lynn    16,071 
Walsinoham    1,207    Mabkbt  Down- 

BUBNHAK  HAM  .         2,867 

Westoatb     1,241  '  Castle  Acre         1,667 
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Stoxb  Fbbbt 
Wattok 
Thbtfobd    . 
East  BLabumq 


920 
1,35S 
4,076 
1,198 
1,648 


Castle  Kisicg 

The  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  boroughs  of  Yarmovth,  KiDgfc  I^oi^ 
and  Thetford,  each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  ComsiOBik 
The  county  of  Norfolk  returns  four  members— two  for  aadi  of  its 
divisions  (East  and  West). 

Norwich^  the  capital  of  the  eastern  oonntiei,  stands  on  both  banb 
of  the  river  Wensum,  a  short  distance  aboro  its  junction  witli  the 
Yare.  Its  early  importance  has  been  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page.* 
Shawls,  crapes,  and  various  fabrics  of  silk  and  woollen,  are  estenlnTi^ 
made  there,  and  the  town  is  also  the  centre  of  a  great  agrienltuztl 
traffic,  having  one  of  the  most  extensive  corn-markets  in  TgnglMtiL 
The  cathedral  of  Norwich  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

Yarmouth^  the  port  of  Norwich  and  an  important  commercial 
town,  is  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Yare.  The  herring  fisheiy 
is  largely  carried  on  from  this  town,  which  has  also  great  tnds  with 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  East  Dereham,  16  miles  W.  by  K. 
of  Norwich,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district. 

Lynn,  or  Lynn  Regis  (King's  Lynn),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onae^  is  a 
flourisliing  port,  with  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  agricoltiml 
produce  of  the  adjacent  district,  and  of  the  fine  sand  which  ia  fimnd 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  tlie  numerous  other  market-towns  belonging  to  Norfolk,  noM 
are  of  any  considerable  size.  Thetford  and  Wymondham,  which  are 
of  provincial  importance,  arc  situated,  the  former  on  the  Little  Onse, 
upon  the  Suffolk  border,  the  latter  a  few  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Norwicb. 
Thetford,  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  was  of  great  importance  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  was  for  a  brief  period  (towards  the  dose  of 
the  11th  century)  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  tran^erred  from  Efanham 
thither.  The  village  of  Elmham  (or  North  Elmham),  five  milM  N. 
of  East  Dereham,  was  an  East  Anglian  see  during  a  term  of  four 
centuries,  and  still  exhibits  some  traces  of  its  former  catheditl  and 
episcopal  residence. 


29.  Suffolk  has  an  area  of  947,681  acres,  or  1,481  square  milea.  It 
is  a  maritime  county,  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean.  The  WaTency 
and  Little  Ouse  rivers  divide  it,  on  the  north,  from.  Norfolk,  and  tlM 
course  of  the  river  Stour  separates  it,  to  the  southward,  from 


See  anUt  p.  196. 
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The  bonndaiy-lme  between  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  west, 
is  artificial,  excepting  where  the  course  of  the  river  Lark  (an  affluent  of 
the  Onse)  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  the  fion tier  between  the  counties. 

Suffolk  has  no  high  grounds  of  any  considerable  prominence.  The 
surface,  however,  is  by  no  means  flat,  excepting  within  some  parts 
of  the  tract  bordering  the  sea,  in  the  east,  and  also  within  a  small 
district  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county.  In  general  the 
land  exhibits  a  succession  of  gentle  undulations,  reaching  a  moderate 
elevation  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  interior.  The 
level  tract  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  county  belongs  to  the 
district  of  the  fens. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Waveney,  Blyth,  Aide,  Deben,  OrweU, 
and  Stour,  all  of  which  have  a  general  eastwardly  or  south-east^ 
wardly  course  to  the  German  Ocean.  The  first-named  flows  along 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  border.  The  Aide,  Deben,  Orwell,  and 
Stour,  all  form  considerable  estuaries  in  the  lower  portions  of  their 
channels.  The  Orwell,  the  most  important  river  of  the  county,  is 
only  known  by  that  name  from  the  sea  up  to  Ipswich,  above  which 
town  it  is  called  the  Gipping.  Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage 
ascend  the  Orwell  to  the  quays  of  Ipswich.  The  Orwell  and 
Stour  unite  in  a  single  estuary  immediately  above  the  sea.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Little  Ouse 
(on  the  Norfolk  border)  and  the  Lark,  which  latter  stream  is 
navigable  from  the  town  of  Buiy  St  Edmunds  downwards  to  its 
junction  with  the  Great  Ouse. 

The  geology  of  Suffolk  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
a^Ji^c^i^^  county  of  Norfolk.  In  the  east  are  beds  of  diluvium,  to- 
gether with  crag,  and  (in  a  small  part  of  the  south-east^  between  the 
rivers  Orwell  and  Stour)  days  belonging  to  the  London  basin. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  within  the  chalk  district  The 
*'cnig"  of  Suffolk  is  divided  into  red  crag  and  coralline  crag,  the 
fbrmer  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  ferruginous  or  ochreous  colour. 

Suffolk  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county;  arable  hus- 
bandry is  principally  pursued,  but  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
management  of  the  dairy  and  to  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Hogs  and 
poultry  are  very  abundant,  and  turkeys  are  numerously  reared. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  extensive  rabbit-warrens. 

Saffi>lk  is  divided  into  21  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Ipswich 

.  37,949 

WoODBBnXSB 

6,161 

Aldboboitoh 

1,627 

Nebdhax 

Debekhak   . 

1,658 

Obfosd 

1,106 

Mabxst 

.     1,367 

Fbajclino- 

Dunwich 

294 

Stow 

HAM. 

2,460 

SOUTHWOLD  . 

2<10y 

Habxst 

.    3,161 

Sazmumdhak 

1,180 

Haliswovcu 

^,<^^i 
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Pop. 

Pop. 

Fop. 

6,781 

Clabe  . 

1,769 

BuhtSt. 

4,266 

Long  Mel- 

EDMuinis  . 

13,316 

3,841 

ford 

2,687 

MlLDBNHAIX 

1.760 

2,430 

SUDBUHY 

6,043 

Ixworth 

1,189 

1,442 

Nayland 

1,163 

Botesdale 

626 

TiATENHAM     . 

1,811 

Bbandon 

2,216 

2,635 

Hadleiou    . 

3,716 

Lowestoft 
Beccles 

BVNGAT 

Eye 

Mendlesham 

Haverhill  . 

Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  are  parliamentary  borongbs,  each 
returning  two  members.  The  borough  of  Eye  returns  one  member. 
The  county  of  Suffolk  returns  four  membc^-  two  for  each  of  its 
divisions  (East  and  West). 

Ipswich^  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  stands  on  the  river  OrweD, 
about  t«n  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  possesses  great  trade  in  ooni 
and  coals,  and  the  business  of  malting  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent 
Ipswich  is  distinguished  by  its  ext4*nsive  manufacture  of  agricultunl 
implements  and  machinery,  and  exhibits  a  great  increase  of  sue 
within  a  recent  date.  Woodbridge^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DebflD 
estuary,  is  eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ipswich. 

Lowestoft  (on  the  coast),  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Tarmoath,  is 
connected  with  the  river  Waveney,  an  affluent  of  the  Yare,  by  lake 
Lothing  and  an  artificial  cut^  and  has  some  share  in  the  export  trade 
of  Norwich ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  port  for  landing  cattle  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, brought  from  Holland  and  other  countries  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  North  Sea.  Bcccha  and  Bungay  are  both  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Waveney.  Dunwich^  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter  (p.  106), 
is  on  the  east  coast  of  Suffolk,  nine  miles  N.  of  Aldborongh.  Sudbwy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  and  a(^acent  to  the  Essex  bordei; 
has  a  considerable  corn-market,  together  with  some  manu&Gtnre  of 
textile  fabrics  —  chiefly  silk  and  horse-hair. 

Bury  St.  EdmundSy  in  the  western  part  of  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Laik, 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Saxon  times,  and  possesses  the  fine 
remains  of  an  ancient  abbey;  it  has  considerable  com  and  cattle 
markets.  Brandon^  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bury,  is  on  the  Little  Ouso 
river,  immediately  a(^'acent  to  the  Norfolk  border. 


30.  Essex,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  1,060,649  acres,  or 
1,667  square  miles.  It  is  limited  to  the  east  and  south  by  the  Qer- 
man  Ocean  and  tlie  estuary  of  the  Thames.  The  Stour,  by  which 
Essex  is  divided  from  Suffolk,  forms  part  of  its  northern  border. 
The  river  Lea,  with  its  affluent  the  Stort,  mark  great  part  of  its 
western  border,  on  the  side  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire.  In  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  county,  along  Cambridgeshire  f^  ptzt 
of  Hertfordshire,  the  border-line  is  artificiaL 
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The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Essex,  along  the  Thames 
and  the  sea-coast,  are  generally  flat,  and,  in  their  natural  state, 
marshy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  county  exhibits  an  undulating 
surface,  rising  in  a  few  localities  into  hills  of  gentle  slope  and 
moderate  altitude.  Langdon  Hill,  in  the  south  (five  miles  8.  of 
Billericay),  620  feet  high,  is  probably  the  highest  point  in  the  county. 
Banbury  HiU,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  is  perhaps  nearly 
as  high.  Both  of  these  hills  are  connected  with  a  range  of  mode- 
rately derated  ground,  which  crosses  the  county  in  the  direction  of 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  past  Witham,  and  between  the  towns  of  Maldon  and 
Colchester,  by  Billericay  and  Brentwood,  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Boding.  Epping  Forest,  between  the  Boding  and  the  Lea,  is  also 
moderately  derated.  High  Beach,  on  its  N.W.  side,  being  390  feet 
in  altitude. 

The  chief  riyers  of  Essex  are  the  Thames,  the  Crouch,  the  Black- 
water,  the  Chelmer,  and  the  Stour,  with  their  Taiious  afiBuents.  The 
Thames  is  joined,  on  the  side  of  Essex,  by  the  Lea,  the  Boding,  the 
Bourne  brook,  and  the  Ingerbum,  the  two  former  of  which  are  of 
the  chief  importance.  The  Lea  is  joined,  on  the  Essex  and  Hert- 
fbrdshire  border,  by  the  Stort,  which  comes  from  the  last-named 
county.  Both  the  Lea  and  the  Stort  are  nayigable  for  small  vessels ; 
as  also  is  the  Boding,  as  far  up  as  Hford. 

The  Crouch,  Blackwater,  Colne,  and  Stour,  form  estuaries,  that 
of  the  Blackwater,  into  which  the  Chelmer  discharges,  being  the  most 
extensiye.  The  Blackwater  is  not  navigable  above  the  head  of  its 
estuary :  all  the  others  are  navigable  for  some  distance  inland,  the 
Crouch  up  to  the  head  of  the  tide-water  (13  •miles  above  its 
mouth),  the  Chelmer  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  the  Colne  up 
to  Colchester,  and  the  Stour  up  to  Sudbuiy^ 

The  Cam  rises  within  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  and 
flows  northwardly  into  Cambridgeshire. 

A  number  of  low  and  marshy  islands  are  found  upon  the  coasts  of 
Esfiex.  Several  of  these  were  fbcmerly  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
adjacent  sea,  at  spring  tides,  and  are  only  protected  from  inundation 
by  means  of  sea-walls  and  embankments.  Some  of  the  works 
formed  for  this  purpose  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  water  on  most  of  these  islands  is  too 
braddsh  for  ordinary  use.  Their  soil  has  been  rendered,  in  many 
cases,  highly  productive :  they  form  excellent  pastures,  and  yidd, 
in  parts,  good  crops  of  com.  The  principal  islands  are  —  Canvey 
Island,  within  the  estuaiy  of  the  Thames;  Foulness,  Wallasea, 
Potten,  New  England,  Haven  Gore,  and  Russdys  islands,  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Crouch  estuaries ;  Northey  and  Osey  Islands, 
in  the  estoary  of  the  Blackwater;  Mene* Island,  betwecov  ^i)ki^'S^3M2L- 
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water  and  the  Colne ;  with  Horsey,  Pewit,  and  Holmea,  off  the  KJ5. 
coast  of  the  county,  within  the  gulf  that  is  formed  by  the  projecting 
headknd  of  the  Naze.  Mersea  Island,  which  has  an  area  of  4,830 
acres  (or  7^  square  miles),  is  connected  with  sevend  important 
events  in  early  English  histoiy.* 

Geologically,  the  greater  part  of  Essex  falls  within  the  basin  of 
the  London  day.  The  marsh  lands  of  the  eastern  and  sontheni 
coast  consist  of  freshwater  deposits,  of  recent  formation.  A. 
tract  in  the  extreme  north-east,  between  the  Colne  and  the  ^nr, 
exhibits  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  analogous  to  the  "crag"  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  north-western  comer  of  the  connty 
is  within  the  chalk  district  Chalk  also  appears  near  the  banks  ii 
the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Purfleet  and  Greys  ThnirocL 

Essex  is  wholly  an  agricultural  county,  and  yields  abundant  cropi 
of  grain.  The  best  soils  are  in  many  cases  found  with  the  low  manh 
lands  near  the  coast,  which  have  necessitated  the  most  skillful  cal- 
ture  to  bring  them  to  their  present  high  condition  of  produce,  and 
require  to  be  protected  from  the  inundation  of  the  acyacent  water. 
The  pasture  lands  are  extensive.  Many  parts  of  the  county  are  well 
wooded,  particularly  its  south-western  division,  where  Epping  and 
Hainault  Forests  are  situated. 

Essex  is  divided  into  20  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 
Chblmsfohd     6,033 
DuNMOw       .    3,235 

IirOATBSTONB  860 

Thaxtbd      .  2,656 

Braintrsb   .  4,340 

coooeshaix  3,680 

WrrHAM       .  3,303 

Maldon  4,798 

Halstbad    .  6,668 

colchbstbb  23,816 


Manntno- 

TBEB 

Habwick 

Walton-on- 
the-Naze 

BiLLEBICAT 
BlTBNEABf 

Ratleioh 
rochford 
Southend 


Pop. 

1,176 
6,062 

729 
1,633 
1,869 
1,463 
1,704 
1,164 


Poi>» 
ROMFOHD      .     8,791 
Bbentwood  .    2,206 


Barking 
Onoab. 
Harlow 
Walthajc 

Abbby 
Eppiwo 
Saffbon 

Waldeit 


9,888 
843 
2,322 

2,329 
1,821 

6,911 


Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon,  are  parliamentary  bozong^ 
each  returning  two  members.  The  county  of  Essex  retuzna  finir 
members —  two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (North  and  South). 

Chdmaford^  the  county-town  of  Essex,  situated  on  the  rircc 
Chelmer,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cann  (which  joins  the  Chelmer  on 
its  right  bank),  is  only  of  local  importance,  chiefly  as  a  market  flat 
agricultural  produce. 

Colchester,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Colne,  a  few  miles  above  its 
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mofoth,  18  the  most  conridenble  place  in  the  county,  and  pOBBonm  hif- 
toric  interest  in  superior  degree  to  any  other.  Its  siege  by  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  under  Fairfax,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  most 
stirring  episodes  of  the  Ciyil  War.  Fragments  of  the  former  dty 
walls,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  old  castJe,  still  remain.  Colchester 
had  formerly  extendye  manu£Bu*turos  of  baise  and  other  woollen 
goods,  but  these  have  entirely  ceased.  It  exports  agricnltural  pro- 
duce, and  the  oyster-fishery  is  largely  carried  on  here  and  at  other 
parts  of  the  Essex  coast,  on  all  the  rivers  and  estuaries  along  which 
pysters  are  bred  in  vast  numbers. 

Sarwicht  a  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  has  some  ship- 
building, and  is  a  place  of  embarkation  for  the  Netherlands :  it  is 
also  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  Walion^on-the  Naze  (or  Walton- 
le-Soken),  a  favourite  watering-place,  is  on  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  the  county,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  headland  ftom  which 
its  distinguishing  appellation  is  derived.  Southend,  on  the  estuaiy 
of  the  Thames,  shortly  before  its  waters  unite  with  those  of  the  sea» 
enjoys  similar  reputation  as  a  place  of  summer  resort^  and  owes 
to  this  its  increase  in  size  within  recent  years. 


VL   SouTH-EASTEBir  Division. 

31.  SiTBRBT  has  an  area  of  478,792  acres,  or  748  square  milefl.  The 
river  Thames,  which  flows  along  its  northern  border,  divides  it  from 
Middlesex.  In  other  directions,  the  limit  of  the  county  is  marked 
by  an  artificial  line,  excepting  along  a  part  of  the  western  border, 
where  it  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Blackwater  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Berkshire  Loddon. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Surrey 
is  found  in  the  range  of  chalk  which  extends  across  the  whole  length 
of  the  county,  fiit)m  east  to  west,  between  the  Kentish  and  Hampshire 
borders.  This  belongs  to  the  extended  chain  of  high  ground  else- 
where described  under  the  name  of  the  North  Downs.*  In  east 
Surrey,  the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  some  miles;  but  between 
Ottildford  and  Famham,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  it  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  ridge,  extending  between  those  towns  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hog's  Back.  This  range 
of  chalk  has  its  highest  elevation  in  Botley  Hill,  near  Titsey  (not  far 
from  the  border  of  Kent),  which  is  880  feet  high. 

The  chalk  range  of  Surrey,  however,  does  not  com^gt«^«iA  V2ca 

*  896  ebap.  ii  p.  8S. 
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highest  ground  in  the  county,  nor  does  it  ftsrm  a  irmtenhed.  lib 
the  chalk  elsewhere  in  the  sonth  of  England,  it  is  broken  hj  terenl 
depressions,  through  which  the  rivers  that  have  their  origin  aouth  of 
the  range  flow  to  the  northward,  towards  the  vallej  of  Uie  Thamea 
One  of  these  depressions  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  Box  TTill^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  and  affords  a  passage  to  the  tiyer  Mola 
Another  depression,  farther  westward,  is  traversed  bj  the  river  W^. 
A  third,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham,  not  fiiir  from  the  Hampshire 
border,  is  within  the  vallej  of  the  same  river. 

The  highest  elevation  in  the  county  is  Leith  Hill,  993  feet^  foar 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Dorking.  This  belongs  to  the  greensand  formation, 
which  crops  out  along  the  whole  southern  line  of  the  chalk,  andfonas 
a  succession  of  high  grounds,  or  **  commons,"  stretching  in  a  diree- 
tion  parallel  to  that  range.  Hind  Head  Common,  which  is  neaifyii 
high  (923  feet),  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  county,  belongi  to 
the  same  formation. 

That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  north  of  the  chalk  range 
above  referred  to  has  a  general  descent  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
but  comprehends  some  distinct  tracts  of  high  ground,  and  exhibiti 
a  surface  which  is  in  parts  highly  diversified.  The  rising  grounds 
which  stretch  immediately  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  metro- 
polis, from  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood  and  Streatham  on  the  east 
to  Richmond  on  the  west ;  the  elevated  tract  of  Banstead  Downs  (to 
tlie  S.W.  of  Croydon),  and  the  adjacent  grounds  of  Epsom  and 
Lcatherhead  Commons ;  the  hills  about  Eshcr  and  Cobham,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mole,  with  St.  George's  Hill  between  the  Mole  tnd 
the  Wey,  and  Woking  Heath,  to  the  west  of  the  last-named  ri?er; 
and  the  high  tracts  of  heath  within  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
county,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  to  the  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire  border  (inclusive  of  Bagshot  Heath  and  Chobham 
Ridge),  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  The  hilla  about 
Norwood  reach  nearly  400  feet.  The  highest  portions  of  Banstead 
Downs  are  676  feet  The  highest  ground  about  Bagshot  does  not 
exceed  463  foot. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Surrey,  besides  the  Thames,  are  the  Wey,  the 
Mole,  and  the  Wandle,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Thames.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  the  Bourne  Brook,  which  joins  the  Thames  imme- 
diately above  the  outlet  of  the  Wey  (to  which  strtiam  it  sends  a  branch 
shortly  above  the  junction),  and  the  Hog's  Mill  river,  a  small  stream 
which  enters  the  Thames  above  Putney.  Nearly  the  whole  county 
is  within  the  basin  of  the  Thames :  a  small  tract  in  the  extzems 
south-east  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Medway,  and  a  portion  in  the 
south-west  is  watered  by  a  stn>am  that  flows  southward  into  the  Ann. 

The  geology  of  Surrey  exhibits  (stretching  through  the  middla  of 
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the  county,  in  the  direction  above  indicated)  chalk,  accompanied  on 
the  south  by  chalk  marl  and  greensand.  To  the  southward  of  the 
latter,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  southern  border  of  the  county, 
are  Wealden  clay,  and  in  the  extreme  south-east,  iron-sand.  All 
this  southern  belt  of  Surrey  is  included  within  the  tract  known  as 
the  Weald.* 

Nearly  all  that  part  of  Surrey  which  is  between  the  line  of  chalk 
hills  and  the  course  of  the  Thames  falls  within  the  basin  of  the 
London  and  plastic  clays.  The  high  grounds  in  the  north-west  of 
the  county,  embracing  Bagshot  Heath  and  the  ridges  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chobham,  are  distinguished  fiom  other  portions  of  this 
area;  they  are  composed  of  the  strata  of  siliceous  sandstone  and  sands 
generally  described  by  geologists  as  the  '*  Bagshot  sand,"  and  form, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  sandy  wastes.  Besides  chalk,  the  mineral 
produce  of  Surrey  includes  flint  and  chalcedony,  chert^  f^ers*  earth, 
and  sulphate  of  baiytes. 

The  industry  of  Surrey,  excepting  within  that  portion  of  the  coimty 
which  is  included  within  or  adjoins  the  metropolis,  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. Market-gardening  is  extensively  carried  on  within  the 
tract  of  countiy  adjacent  to  London.  Elsewhere,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soil  is  under  tillage,  and  the  usual  cereal  crops  are  raised.  Hops 
are  extensively  grown  in  the  south-west,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Famham.  The  Weald  tract,  in  the  south  and  south-east,  formerly 
densely  wooded,  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  timber. 

Surrey  is  divided  into  14  hundreds.  Besides  that  portion  of  the 
metropolis  which  is  within  its  limits  (and  in  which  the  boroughs 
of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  with  the  suburban  districts  and  villages 
of  Camberwell,  Peckham,  Dulwich,  Brixton,  Clapham,  Streatham, 
Tooting,  Mitcham,  Merton,  Wimbledon,  and  Battexvea,  are  included), 
Surrey  contains  the  following  towns :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Chrn.DFOBD  . 

8,032 

KlNGSTOK   . 

9,114 

Ewell 

2,186 

QODAJJtUXQ. 

4,667 

ElCHMOWD  . 

9,065 

Leatherhead 

2,041 

FABinrAK    . 

3,515 

Barnes 

1,879 

DOBXTNO 

.    3,490 

Bagshot 
£gham 

Kew  . 

1,009 

Bjuoatb 

1,640 

4,482 

Wandsworth 

9,611 

Cbotdon  .    . 

10,260 

CxuK'i'SFr    . 

2,743 

Efsox 

3,390 

Haslemsrb. 

955 

The  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  and  also 
the  borough  of  Guildford,  each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of 
CJommons.  The  borough  of  Reigate  returns  one  member.  The 
oounty  of  Surrey  returns  four  members —  two  for  each  of  its  divisions 
(East  and  West). 


*  See  aiUe,  pp.  ^  41. 
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OuUdfordt  the  county-town  of  Suirey,  stands  on  the  rig^t  btok  of 
the  river  Wey,  in  the  depression  between  the  chalk  ridge  thvongli 
which  that  stream  passes,  at  a  distance  of  80  miles  (bj  the  Sonth- 
Westem  railway)  from  London.  It  is  of  early  Saxon  date,  being 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  has  the  remains  d 
an  old  Norman  castle.  Godalming^  fonr  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
Sw'W.  of  Guildford,  adjoins  the  right  bank  of  the  Wey,  which  if 
narigable  up  to  this  point  There  are  paper  and  other  mills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wey,  in  the  vicinity  both  of  Guildford  and  Godalmin^ 
Famkamy  which  is  also  within  the  valley  of  the  Wey,  and  on  iti 
left  bank,  lies  near  the  Hampshire  border.  It  is  of  early  Saxon  date^ 
and  its  present  castle,  built  in  the  17th  century,  occupies  the  site  d 
an  older  edifice  of  Norman  origin.  Haalemere,  in  the  extreme  SLW. 
of  the  county,  is  a  decayed  place,  formerly  of  much  larger  sise  and 
importance. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  probably  as  old  as  the 
Boman  period,  and  the  place  where  several  of  the  Saxon  wmfi^wolM 
received  their  crowns,  stands  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames^  at 
the  point  where  the  Hogs'  Mill  brook  joins  that  river.  The  recent 
developement  of  the  railway  system  has  caused  a  great  increase  in 
this  side  of  the  town,  and  a  southwardly  extension  of  it;  known  as 
New  Kingston,  has  grown  into  existence  beside  the  line  of  the  Sooth- 
Western  railway. 

Cherteey,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Surrey,  lies  near  the  Thames 
within  a  tract  of  meadow  land  enclosed  between  that  river  and  a 
small  brook  *  that  issues  fix)m  Yiiginia  Water,  on  the  line  of  ths 
county  border.  Egham,  a  populous  village,  fcirthcr  to  the  N.W.,  also 
lies  near  the  Thames,  and  is  less  than  two  miles  distant  froB 
Staines,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  Near  Egham  ia  Bonny* 
mead  —  "a  pleasant-looking  strip  of  meadow-land "  adjoining  the 
Thames — where  the  confederated  barons,  in  the  summer  of  1216,  met 
King  John,  and  compelled  his  signature  of  Magna  Charta.  A  smaU 
island  in  the  a^acent  river  bears  the  name  of  Magna  Charta  lalandf 

The  town  of  Croydon^  ten  miles  south  of  London  Bridge^  has 
been  brought  into  much  nearer  proximity  with  the  southern  soboihs 
of  the  metropolis,  owing  to  their  vast  and  growing  extension,  within 
recent  years,  in  that  direction.    It  has  greatly  increased  in 


*  Hence  the  name,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin — Ceorte*s  Eye  or  IsUad 
—  the  ground  bein^  nearly  insulated  by  the  adjacent  waters. 

t  Popular  tradition  regards  this  island,  as  its  name  implies,  as  the  qpot 
■  where  the  treaty  was  signed.  But  the  adjacent  meadow,  the  Mi«f  of 
which  iB  said  to  ngnify  **'  the  l&eadi  ol  Cou^^eiQC  v^fV^ixa  tA  have  bean  ths 
real  scene  of  the  tranaaedon. 
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during  the  Bftme  period.  JReigate,  11  miles  ftom  Crojdon  in  the 
direction  of  S.S.W.,  and  16  milee  E.  of  Onildford,  lies  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  chalk  range,  and  two  miles  distant  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mole.  Dorking^  six  miles  farther  to  the  west  (10  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Ghiildford,  and  29  miles  from  the  metropolis  by  railway), 
lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mole,  and  also  near  the  sonthem 
foot  of  the  chalk  range. 


32.  EsifT  has  an  area  of  1,041,479  acres,  or  1,627  sqnare  miles. 
It  is  a  maritime  county,  forming  the  south-eastern  comer  of  England, 
and  approaching  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  shores  of  the  oontinent 
The  eetuaiy  of  the  Thames,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Dorer, 
and  the  opening  portion  of  the  Channel,  form  the  limits  of  Kent  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south-east  Its  western  and  southern  border-lines, 
upon  the  side,  respectively,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  are  chiefly  aarti- 
fidal:  the  river  Bother,  however,  runs  for  some  miles  along  the 
Sussex  border,  as  also  does,  for  a  short  distance,  one  of  the  small 
affluents  of  the  Medway. 

Kent  is  generally  a  hilly  county.  Its  elevations  are  nowhere 
very  considerable,  the  highest  ground  being  little  more  than  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  sur&ce  is  nearly  throughout 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  exhibiting,  especially,  the  broad,  rounded, 
and  swelling  eminences,  to  which  the  appellation  of  **downs"  is 
given,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  the  chalk  fbrmation  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  The  chalk  of  the  North  Downs  traverses  the 
whole  county  fiom  east  to  west,  and  spreads,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Stour,  over  neariy  its  entire  breadth,  its  only  interruption 
consisting  in  a  marshy  tract  which  borders  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  the 
west  and  south.  In  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  county, 
the  chalk  downs  are  of  less  considerable  breadth.  Their  highest 
point  appears  to  be  Paddlesworth,  three  miles  N.W.  of  Folkestone, 
iHiieh  is  642  feet  high :  HoUingboume  hill,  between  five  and  six  miles 
£.  of  Maidstone,  is  616  feet;  the  hiUs  immediately  above  Folkestone 
reach  616  feet,  and  Dover  Castle  hill  is  469  feet 

The  country  between  the  North  Downs  and  the  northern  ooast-line 
of  Kent  is  generally  of  moderate  elevation,  excepting  in  the  tract  that 
adjoins  the  lower  Medway  upon  either  side,  including  the  southern  half 
of  the  Isleof  Sheppey.  To  the  southward  of  the  chalk  downs,  the  ground 
is  also  diversified  in  aspect,  especially  in  the  tract  lying  east  and 
west  of  the  Medway,  above  Maidstone,  where  a  range  of  hills  (kno^wiOL 
from  their  geological  characteristic  as  the  '^ragstoiifi  tvq^^^  "^  os^^st- 
looks  item  ibe  northward  the  valley  watered  by  tbe  \i\f^«c  l&ndcmj « 
mnditB  tribntanea  the  Eden  and  the  Beult.    The  \n|^«i^  ^XL\:a  Q& 
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thiB  range  are  from  600  to  800  feet  The  yalley  at  their  base,  vith 
the  remainder  of  the  county,  excepting  in  the  extreme  aontii-east, 
&lb  within  the  Weald.  The  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  a 
level  tract  of  considerable  extent,  comprehends  Bomney  and  Denge 
Marshes,  which  form  rich  meadow-lands. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Kent  (besides  the  Thames)  are  the  Bavens- 
boume,  the  Darent,  the  Medway,  and  the  Stour,  all  of  which, 
excepting  the  last-named,  flow  northward,  and  discharge  on  the 
northern  coast-line  of  the  county.  The  Darent,  the  Medway,  and 
the  Stour,  all  flow,  in  portions  of  their  course,  through  natural 
openings  or  depressions  formed  in  the  chalk  downs.  The  Darent  is 
joined  on  its  left  bank,  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Dartford,  by  the 
river  Cray, 

The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  and  enters  Kent  about  five  miles  W. 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Eden,  which  comes  from  Surrey,  joins  its 
left  bank  at  Fenshurst  (five  miles  above  the  town  of  Tunbridge). 
The  Teyse  and  the  Beult  (the  latter  of  which  is  the  longer  BtzeaiD) 
both  join  the  Medway  on  its  right  bank,  at  Yalding,  about  midway 
1>ctween  Tunbridge  and  Maidstone.  The  navigation  of  the  Medway 
begins  at  Penshurst. 

The  Stour  is  formed  by  two  small  streams,  which  unite  their 
waters  at  Ashford,  whence  the  river  flows  north-east  and  east,  bj 
Canterbury,  into  the  sea  at  Pegwell  Bay,  forming,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course,  the  southern  border  of  the  Isle  of  Thaneti  A 
branch  which  it  throws  off  to  the  northward,  and  which  borden 
Thanet  on  the  west,  was  formerly  a  navigable  stream,  though  now  a 
mere  ditch.*  A  stream  called  the  Lesser  Stour,  which  comes  from 
the  south-westward,  and  a  portion  of  which  sometimes  dries  up,  joins 
the  Stour  on  its  right  bank,  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lale  of 
Thanet. 

The  geology  of  Kent  has  its  distinguishing  attribute  in  the  chalk 
formation  above  described.  The  northern  belt  of  the  county,  between 
the  chalk  and  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  including  the  northern  hilf 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  belongs  to  the  London  and  plastic  daja 
The  Isle  of  Thanet  consists  of  chalk,  bordered  on  the  weet  ud 
south  by  a  band  of  tertiary  deposit 

The  chalk  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  belt  of  chalk  marl  and 
greensand,  the  latter  of  which  areas  includes,  in  the  south-'west^  the 
"  ragstone  "  range  of  hills  above  referred  to.  The  southern  border  of 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Bomney  Marsh  and  the  a4Joi&- 
ing  marshes,  belongs  to  the  Wealden  formation,  and  indudes  (akog 


*  See  chap,  ii  p.  46. 
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tlie  Snsmz  border)  a  belt  of  iron-sand,  which  was  formerly  worked 
CD  a  scale  of  some  magnitude.*  Chalk  and  limestone  are  the  chief 
minerals  which  the  county  now  famishes. 

Kent  is  principally  an  agricultural  county,  excepting  along  its 
extensive  seaboard,  where  commercial  industry,  in  connection  with 
maritime  pursuits,  forms  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  its  industry. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  well  wooded.  The  agricultural 
produce  is  various  and  abundant  Hops  are  extensively  grown  in 
some  districts,  particularly  in  the  low  grounds  about  Canterbury  and 
Maidstone.  Orchards  are  numerous,  and  cherries  are  an  especial 
object  of  culture.  The  wheat  and  other  grains  are  of  the  best  do* 
scription. 

Kent  is  divided  into  five  lathes.  It  includes  the  following 
towns: — 


Maidstohb  . 
tunbbidob  . 

TUNBSIDGB 

Wsixs 
gouldhubst 
bochbstbb  . 
Ckathasc 
Shxbrnbss  . 
Gbavbsend  . 
Woolwich  . 
Grxenwich  . 
Dbpttobd 
Broiclbt 


The  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Bochester,  and  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Maidstone,  GTeenwich,t  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  each 
return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  boroughs  of 
Chatham  and  Hythe  return  one  member  each.  The  county  of  Kent 
returns  four  members — two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (East  and 
West). 

Maidsione,  the  county-town  of  Kent,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Medway.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  within  which  are  extensive 
hop  plantations  and  orchards.  Maidstone  possesses  numerous  paper- 
millB,  and  has  considerable  local  trade. 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

22,984 

Wbstbrham 

2,113 

Favbbshaic 

4,696 

4,639 

Skvkn  Oaks 

1,860 

SimxoBOUBia 

i  2,897 

Dabt^'obd  . 

6,768 

Milton 

2,407 

10,687 

2,594 

ASHFOBD      . 

6,007 

Deal  . 

7,631 

16,672 

Wye  . 

1,724 

DOVBB 

24,970 

36,177 

Lenhax 

2,070 

FOLKBSTONB 

8,628 

8,649 

Canthbbubt 

21,323 

Sandgate 

979 

18,776 

Sandwich 

2,893 

Hythb 

2,998 

32,367 

Ramsoatb  . 

11,838 

NEwKoMiniT 

1,063 

36,028 

Maboatb    . 

9,107 

Lydd  . 

1,605 

27,896 

Heme  Bay . 

1,600 

Tentbbden  . 

3,901 

4.127  1 

Whitstable. 

3,086 

Cbambboox  . 

1,662 

*  See  oMte,  jK  201. 

t  The  parliamentaiy  borough  of  Greenwich  includes,  besides  Green- 
wich* the  towns  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich.  The  town  of  Deal  is  united 
with  Sandwich  for  the  porpote  of  parliamentary  repreMn.U\\oiL. 

DD 
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Tunbridge,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Maidstone^  standa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medwaj,  and  ei\jo}'s  considerable  local  trads,  paztlj  by  meanB  of  the 
river.  The  larger  town  of  Tunbridge  WelU,  which  owes  its  origm 
to  its  chalybeate  spring,  is  between  four  and  fiye  miles  to  the  &  of 
Tunbridge,  and  adjacent  to  the  Sussex  border. 

Canterbury f  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Stonr,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Kent,  is  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  cify,  the  metropolitan  see  of 
England.  It  is  a  place  of  early  British  origin,  and  was  importast 
both  in  Roman  and  Saxon  times.  Canterboiy  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  its  ancient  cathedral,  and  its  many  other  remaiDS  ol 
antiquity ;  its  chief  trade  is  in  com,  hops,  and  wool,  the  prodnee  of 
the  surrounding  district 

Woolwich,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  (a  few  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  London),  is  the  great  depot  for  artillery,  and  has  a  rojal 
arsenal,  which  contains  founderies  and  establishments  for  ereiy 
description  of  engineering  and  militaiy  stores.  Gratfeaend^  sl*> 
on  the  Thames,  16  miles  farther  east,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
people  of  the  metropolis  for  purposes  of  pleasure.  Chatham  ana 
Rochester  arc  adjacent  towns,  both  situated  on  the  east  side  <rf  the 
Medway,  at  the  commencement  of  its  estuary.  Chatham  has  a 
dockyard,  and  extensive  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  naval 
stores.  Rochester  is  a  cathedral  city,  of  very  early  origin,  and  pos- 
sesses the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  At  the  month  of  the  Hed- 
way,  upon  the  island  of  Shcppey,  is  the  port  of  Sheemm,  which 
has  an  extensive  dockyard.  Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  both  situ- 
ate on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ae  coanty; 
like  many  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sossex,  they  are 
the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  during  the 
summer.    Ramsgatc  possesses  a  good  harbour. 

Sandwich  J  Deal,  Dover ,  Folkestone,  Hythe,  and  Nero  RoTimey,  aie 
included  among  the  cinque  ports,  which  have  been  elsewhere  reftned 
to.^  Deal  is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  &ees  the 
channel  of  the  Downs,  a  great  rendezvous  for  shipping.  Jhter 
derives  importance  from  its  situation  at  the  point  of  the  coast  wfaidi 
lies  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  owns  additional  distinction  from 
its  connection  with  numerous  events  of  English  history,  from  the 
earh'est  times.  Its  ancient  castle  comprehends  an  extensive  pile  of 
buildings,  situated  on  a  height  which  overlooks  the  town ;  the  greater 
part  of  these  are  now  in  ruins,  and  are  of  various  ages — some  of 
Roman  times.  The  direct  distance  between  Dover  and  Calais  is 
only  21  miles,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  the  opposite  coasts  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  either  side  of  the  Channel    FolkesUme,  six  milSB 

•  See  chap.  x.  p.  187,  note. 
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to  tbe  S.W.  of  DoTer,  had  early  repute  as  a  seaport  After  a 
lengthened  period  of  intervening  decay,  it  has  acquired  greatly- 
increased  importance  within  recent  years  firom  its  connection  with  the 
South-Eastem  railway,  and  its  usage  as  a  place  of  communication 
with  the  continent  It  has  become,  within  the  same  period,  a  much- 
frequented  watering-place.  Sandgate^  also  a  frequented  place  of 
summer  resort^  is  on  the  coast,  two  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Folkestone. 

33.  Sussex  has  an  area  of  934,851  acres,  or  1,458  square  miles. 
It  is  a  maritime  county,  bordered  on  the  south,  through  its  entire 
length,  by  the  waters  of  the  Channel  Beachy  Head  and  Selsea 
Bill,  two  conspicuous  headlands,  belong  to  the  Sussex  coast.  The 
river  Rother,  on  the  north-east,  flows  along  part  of  the  border  of 
the  county  on  the  side  of  Kent:  the  rest  of  the  inland  border  is 
marked  by  an  artificial  line. 

Sussex  has  a  highly  diversified  wmface.  The  chalk  range  of  the 
South  Downs  stretches  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
from  Beachy  Head  westward  into  Hampshire.  Between  Beachy 
Head  and  Shoreham  (a  short  distance  west  of  Brighton)  the  chalk  of 
the  Downs  reaches  the  edge  of  the  sea :  from  Shoreham  westward, 
the  hills  gradually  recede  from  the  coast,  leaving  an  interval  of  in- 
creasing breadth  along  the  line  of  shore.  The  chalk  of  the  South 
Downs  attains  in  Ditching  Beacon  (nearly  due  north  of  Brighton)  a 
height  of  858  feet  Firle  Beacon  (5  miles  S.E.  of  Lewes)  is  820 
feet;  Chanctonbury  Ring  (6  miles  N.  of  Worthing),  814  feet;  and 
Rook's  Hill  Beacon  (4  miles  N.  of  Chichester),  702  feet  The  cliffs 
of  Beachy  Head  reach  564  feet  The  mean  elevation  of  the  range 
is  about  500  feet. 

A  distinct  range  of  high  ground  extends  through  the  eastern  and 
sorthem  portions  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings, 
past  the  town  of  Battle,  and  by  Brightling  and  Crowborough  west- 
ward towards  Horsham  and  Petworth.  This  range  (which  is  geo- 
logically as  well  as  geographically  distinct  from  the  South  Downs) 
is  sometimes  called  the  Forest  Ridge,  from  the  fact  of  its  extending 
along  the  wooded  tract  of  countay  formerly  known  as  the  Weald, 
and  within  which  Ashdown  and  St  Leonards  Forests  are  still  found. 
The  Forest  Ridge  comprehends  a  greater  variety  of  hill  and  dale  than 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  Crowborough  Beacon,  within  its 
course  (13  miles  N.E.  of  Lewes),  has  a  height  of  804  feet;  Brightling 
Down  (5  miles  N.W.  of  Battle),  of  646  feet;  and  Fairlight  Down 
(near  Hastings,  to  the  N.E.),  of  599  feet  The  central  portion  of  the 
county,  between  these  two  ranges  of  hig^  ground,  is  an  undulating  and 
wooded  tract,  principally  included  within  the  Weald« 

po2 
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The  chief  riven  of  Sussex  (enumerated  from  etst  to  west)  aze  the 
Bother,  the  Cuckmere,  the  Ouse,  the  Adur,  the  Anin,  and  the  LaTint, 
all  of  them  flowing  into  the  Channel  The  Bother  drains  the  noith- 
ward  slopes  of  the  Forest  Bidge,  and,  after  forming  for  some  miles 
the  Sussex  and  Kentish  border,  bends  to  the  south-west  and  south, 
past  the  town  of  Bye.  Where  it  leaves  the  Kentish  border,  the 
Bother,  with  some  small  affluent  streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
encloses  the  river-island  of  Oxney,  which  is  partly  within  either 
county.  The  Bother  is  navigable  up  to  Newenden.  Two  sti«ams, 
called  the  Tillingham  and  the  Brede  rivers,  join  the  Bother  on  its 
right  bank,  the  former  immediately  below  the  town  of  Bye^  the 
latter  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  sea. 

The  Cuckmere,  Ouse,  Adur,  and  Arun  rivers,  all  pass,  on  their 
way  to  the  sea,  through  natural  depressions  in  the  chain  of  the  Sooth 
Downs.  All  but  the  first-named  are  navigated  by  barges  and  small 
vessels  for  considerable  distances  inland,  and  ships  drawing  13 
feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  Arun  up  to  the  town  of  Arundel,  six 
miles  above  the  sea.  The  Lavant  has  its  source  to  the  southward  of 
the  chalk  downs,  and,  passing  Chichester  (above  which  city  it  is  an 
insignificant  stream),  enters  the  extensive  estuaiy  of  Chichester 
Harbour. 

The  river  Medway  rises  within  Sussex,  and  fi^ows  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  (passing  two  mOes 
south  of  East  Grinstead)  to  the  Kentish  border,  which  it  meets 
near  Ashurst,  between  6  and  6  miles  W.  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  geology  of  Sussex  exhibits  as  its  main  features,  1st,  the  chalk 
of  the  South  Down  range ;  and,  2nd,  the  extensive  series  of  days, 
sandstones,  sands,  and  gravels,  known  as  the  Wealden  formation. 
The  chalk  is  extensively  quarried,  for  conversion  into  lime.  The 
tract  which,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  intervenes  between 
the  downs  and  the  sea,  belongs  to  the  Plastic  and  London  day  basin. 
On  the  north,  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  is  marked  by  chalk-mari, 
succeeded  by  gault  and  greensand — the  lowest  members  of  the  chalk 
Heries. 

The  Wealden  strata  occupy  more  than  half  the  county,  extend- 
ing over  all  its  central  and  eastern  portions.  The  basis  of  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  tract  is  formed  by  a  tenacious  clay,  containing  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  limestone  and  sand,  with  nodules  of  argillaeeous 
ironstone  abundantly  interspersed  in  many  parte.*  A  kSnd  of  bluish- 
grey  limestone,  of  shelly  texture,  and  composed  of  the  Xf^mains  of 


*  The  Wealden  formation  has  become  popularly  known  by  tht 
/lumerous  eztind  sauriant  anCi  u\^«i  |^^sui>A!&  t%v^<^  ^^wuid  within  iU 
limitBm 
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fireshwater  aniralTefl,  capable  of  bearing  a  high  polish,  and  known 
as  **  Sussex  marble,"  is  worked  in  many  parts  of  this  district.  The 
name  of  "Hastings  Sand"  is  given  to  the  yarious  beds,  composed 
of  alternate  sands,  friable  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  which  belong 
to  the  Wealden  deposits  in  the  more  eastwardly  portion  of  the 
connty.  The  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashbumham  (three  miles 
W.  of  Battle)  contain  abundance  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  which 
was  once  extensively  worked.* 

Sussex  is  altogether  an  agricultural  county.  Pastoral  husbandly 
predominates,  within  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  over  tillage. 
The  soil  within  the  Wealden  district  is  generally  poor.  But  the 
marsh  lands,  and  also  the  chalk  downs,  constitute  admirable  pasture 
grounds,  and  the  sheep  reared  upon  them  are  well  known  for  the 
excellent  mutton  which  they  supply.  Hops  are  much  grown  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes.    Its  towns  are : — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

P-p. 

T^VWES 

9,709 

WnrCHELSBA 

778 

Bbiohton    .    77,693 

Nkwhaven  . 

l,3ii8 

Rtb    . 

3,794 

WOBTHINO   .        6,370 

Sbafo&d 

997 

Mayfield     . 

1,B13 

Littlehampton    2,436 

Hailshax    . 

1,825 

East  Gmx- 

Abundbl     .      2,488 

Eastbourne  . 

3,433 

3,820 

Pktwobth  .      2,427 

Pevensey 

412 

HOBSHAM    . 

6,947 

MiDHUBST    .        7,021 

Hastings     . 
Battlb 

23,098 
3  849 

CUCXFIELD  . 

3,196 
1,464 

Chichbstbb       8,040 
BooNOB       .      1,913 

crrKYNiifo    . 

Shorbhax  . 

2,690 

The  city  of  Chichester,  and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Lewes, 
Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Shoreham,t  each  return  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  boroughs  of  Rye,  Horsham,  Arundel,  and 
Midhurst,  return  one  member  each.  The  county  of  Sussex  returns 
four  members — two  for  each  of  its  divisions  (East  and  West). 

Lewes^  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  forms  the  county- 
town  of  Sussex:  it  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  battle  to  which  its  name  is  given.}  Newhaven,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouse,  is  the  port  of  Lewes,  and  a  place  of  departure  fi>r  steam- 
Teasels  to  the  opposite  coast  of  France. 

Brighton^  on  the  coast,  46  miles  nearly  due  south  of  London,  has 
been  rendered  important  by  the  constant  resort  of  visitors  from  the 


*  See  chap,  x  p.  202. 

t  The  bonnigh  of  Shorebam  oomprehends  the  enUm  i&^  c^^tvn^vc^ 
with  the  Bxeeptioa  of  the  (KuxMigph  it  Honbam* 
/  See  ebep,  Jx,  p.  162, 
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metropolis  dtiring  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  and  is  OM 
of  the  most  magnificentlj-bnilt  towns  in  the  kingdom.  SJkortiMm 
(5  miles  W.  of  Brighton)  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  riTtf 
Adur,  a  short  distance  above  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  is  »  part  d 
some  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  a  freqnented  watering-pbee. 
Worthing^  also  of  great  resort  as  a  summer  vatering-plaoe,  is  on  the 
coast,  four  miles  further  to  the  westward. 

Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  £a.<t  Sussex,  possesses  some  impoitanoe  ti 
a  fishing  town,  but  has  deriyed  greiiter  note  within  recent  years  as  a 
sea-side  resort  and  watering-place,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
mildnt^ss  of  its  winter  climate.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
locality  in  this  regard  have  called  into  existence  the  aii^acent  vatering- 
place  of  St.  Leonards,  formerly  a  distinct  place,  btet  now  become,  hy 
the  rapid  extension  of  buildings,  a  western  suborb  of  Hastings.  Hie 
town  of  Battle,  with  the  remains  of  its  ancient  abbey,  is  seren  miltf 
to  the  N.W.  of  Hastings .♦ 

Chichester,  in  the  western  part  of  Sussex,  about  fire  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  is  a  cathedral  city,  of  Boman  origin,  and  the  capital 
of  the  South  Saxon  kings.  The  bishopric  of  which  it  is  the  seat  was 
removed  thither  from  Selsey  (a  village  7  miles  to  the  southward,  on 
the  headland  called  by  its  name),  towards  the  close  of  the  11th 
century.     Chichester  has  a  great  market  for  agricultural  produce. 

The  town  of  Arundel,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Arun,  four  miles  above  the  sea,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  aceoont  of 
its  ancient  castle,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  dukos  of  Norfolk, 
and  of  which  the  keep  and  other  portions  still  remain  entire.  Uttlt' 
hampton  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun.  Bognor,  also  on  the  ooast, 
five  miles  farther  W.,  is  a  much-frequented  watering-place. 

34.  Hampshibk,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  (including  the 
Lslc  of  Wight)  of  1,070,216  acres,  or  1,672  square  miles.  Its  south- 
ward limit  is  formed  by  the  English  Channel  Its  inland  fit>ntier  is 
marked  by  an  artificial  line,  excepting  on  the  north  and  north-«a8tk 
where  it  coincides  for  some  distance  with  the  streams  of  the  Em- 
borne  and  the  Blackwat^r.  The  former  of  these  parts  Hampshiie 
and  Berkshire,  afterwards  passing  into  the  last-named  county.  The 
Blackwater  forms  part  of  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  county,  on 
the  side  of  Berkshire  and  Surrey. 

The  coast-line  of  Hampshire  includes  the  inlets  of  Southampton 
Water,  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  Langston  Harbour,  besides  the 
channel  of  the  Solent,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mji^'nytiH, 
Portsmouth  and  Langston  Harbours  are  separated  by  Portsea  Island, 


Seea]i<e,p.l29. 
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now  only  diyided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  creek.  To  the 
east  of  Langston  Harbour  is  Hayling  Island,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  there  is  a  considerable  arm  of  the  sea.  To  the  east  of 
Hayling  Island  is  an  extensive  estnaiy,  within  which  is  Thomey 
Island :  the  eastern  side  of  this  inlet  forms  Chichester  Harbour,  and 
belongs  to  Sussex. 

Hampshire  exhibits,  in  most  parts,  a  diversified  surface,  the  higher 
grounds  forming  eminences  of  gentle  slope,  with  broader  and  swell- 
ing tracts  of  down-land  between.  The  chalk  ranges  of  both  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs  enter  the  county  —  the  former  from 
Surrey,  the  latter  firom  Sussex  —  and  traverse  it  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west.  The  South  Downs  exhibit  their  highest  elevation  in 
Butser  Hill,  to  the  S.W.  of  Petersfield,  which  reaches  917  feet  The 
North  Downs  are  of  lower  average  elevation,  as  well  as  less  con- 
tinuous, but  they  attain  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  the 
county  to  a  greater  height  Inkpen  Beacon,  on  the  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire  border  (ten  miles  N.  of  Andover)  reaches  1,011  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  chalk  hill  in  the  isUnd.  Highdere  Beacon,  im- 
mediately to  the  eastward,  reaches  900  feet  In  the  east  of  Hamp- 
shire, the  range  of  high  ground  which  extends  from  Butser  Hill 
northward,  past  Alton^forms  a  connection  between  the  North  and  the 
South  Downs.    This  transverse  chain  is  known  as  the  Alton  Hills.* 

A  detached  range  of  chalk,  seven  miles  in  length  by  one  mile  in 
breadth,  called  Portsdown,  runs  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
near  the  coast,  and  immediately  to  the  northward  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

The  south-western  division  of  Hampshire  includes  the  tract  of  the 
New  Forest,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  an  undulating  surface,  of 
great  variety  and  beauty.  Portions  only  of  this  tract  are  thiddy 
wooded  in  the  present  day.  Hampshire  includes  also  the  Forest  of 
Bere,  in  the  S.£.  part  of  the  county,  with  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer 
Forests,  towards  the  eastern  border.  The  natural  features  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  have  been  described  elsewhere.t 

The  principal  rivers  of  Hampshire  are  the  Anton  or  Test,  the 
Itchin,  and  the  Avon,  the  two  former  of  which  are  entirely  within  the 
county.  The  Anton  or  Test  flows  into  the  head  of  Southampton 
Water,  at  its  western  extremity,  and  the  Itchin  (which  passes  Win- 
chester and  Southampton)  into  a  more  eastwardly  extension  of  the 
same  estuaiy.  The  Itchin  is  navigable  up  to  Winchester.  The 
Avon  enters  the  county  from  Wiltshire  (after  passing  Salisbury)  and 
has  its  outlet  in  Christchurch  Bay. 

Of  smaller  streams,  Hampshire  has  —  the  Boldre  (or  Lymington 

•  See  chap,  ii  p.  88.  tCha^iui^«4^ 
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Water),  and  the  Ex  or  Beaulieu  river,  both  within  the  New  FoMt 
tract,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  county ;  the  Ramble  rirer,  which  flowa  into 
the  east  side  of  Southampton  Water ;  and  the  Titchfteld  brook,  which 
enters  th»  sea  near  the  opening  portion  of  the  aame  ntuarj.  A 
portion  of  the  county,  on  its  eastern  side,  is  within  the  basint  of  the 
Arun  and  the  Wey.  A  stream  distinguished  as  the  western  Botha; 
which  joins  the  Amn,  rises  within  Hampshire,  and  the  Wej  hat  its 
principal  source  within  the  county.  The  extreme  north  and  north- 
east of  Hampshire  is  watered  by  streams  that  belong  to  the  Thames 
basin  :  these  are,  the  Embome  river  (on  the  border  of  Hants  and 
Berks),  which  joins  the  Kennet,  and  the  Loddon  (with  its  aflSnents; 
the  Blackwater  and  Whitewater  rivers),  which  flows  directlj  into  the 
Thames. 

The  geology  of  Hampshire,  like  that  of  the  sonth-eastem  oonnties 
in  general,  is  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  chalk.  The 
North  and  South  Downs,  with  the  whole  intervening  area  between 
those  ranges,  exhibit  a  substratum  of  chalk,  lying  at  various  depths 
below  the  surface.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  connty,  and 
also  its  south-western  division  (the  latter  inclusive  of  the  Nev 
Forest),  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  London  and  Plastic  daja 
Various  clays  and  marls  predominate  in  these  latter  districts.  In 
the  north-east,  towards  the  Surrey  border,  the  sur&ce  is  geneially 
heathy  and  unproductive,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  poor,  like  that  of 
the  adjacent  Bagshot  sands. 

The  chalk  district  of  Hampshire  comprehends  fuUy  half  of  the 
county.  Two  nearly  parallel  lines,  drawn  diagonally  in  the  direetioo 
of  N.W.  and  S.R  across  the  county,  marie  the  extent  of  the  chalk 
area.  The  more  northwardly  of  these  lines  passes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famham  in  Surrey,  by  Odiham,  Basingstoke,  and 
Kingsclere,  to  the  north-western  comer  of  the  county.  The  more 
southwardly  crosses  the  county  from  a  point  near  its  sonth-eastcn 
comer  (above  Havant)  to  its  western  border,  which  it  touches  neaify 
in  the  parallel  of  Salisbury,  passing  by  the  town  of  Bishope  Waltham, 
and  about  three  miles  south  of  Winchester.  All  the  space  enclosed 
between  these  two  lines  belongs  to  the  chalk  series.  To  the  east  and 
south  of  Alton,  the  chalk  is  boniered  by  the  upper  greensand  stratAi 
The  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  noticed  in  »  pom- 
ceding  page. 

A  largo  portion  of  the  soil  of  Hampshire  is  devoted  to  pastnzMe: 
hogs,  and  also  sheep,  are  reared  in  immense  numbers.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  Alton,  a  considerable  number  of 
acres  is  under  hop-cultivation.  Wheat  and  other  oeraala  are,  how- 
ever, the  general  objects  of  its  arable  husbandry. 

Hampshire  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  which  (ibr  eomreaieiictf  of 
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administratiTe  purpose)  have  been  grouped  into  thirteen  diyisions. 
Ita  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

WnVCHBSTKB 

14,784 

Basinostosb 

4,263 

Bishops 

Albbsfobd  . 

1,618 

Odthak 

2,811 

Waltham 

2,266 

SOXTTH- 

Alton  . 

3,638 

LTXINOTOIf    . 

2,416 

AHFTON 

46,970 

Ljndhurst    • 

1,627 

BOMBBT 

6,654 

PBTRB8FTBLD 

6,660 

FOBDCfO- 

Stocslbbidob 

1,066 

Emswobth  . 

2,302 

BRIDGE 

8,178 

Whitchubch 

1,911 

Havant 

2,416 

RiNOWOOD     . 

3,928 

Andoveb 

6,187 

POBTSMOUTH 

94,646 

Chbist- 

GOSPOBT 

7,414 

CHUBCH       . 

9,386 

KnroscLEBB. 

2,886 

Fabxham 

8,461 

Bonmemontli 

It 

itheliUof  Wight:— ' 

Pop. 

Pop. 
672 

Pop. 

NrwpoBT 

7,934 

Yabmouth  . 

YElCTirOB 

2,669 

Cowsa 

4,786 

Rtdb   . 

7.147 

The  city  of  Winchester,  and  the  borooghs  of  Southampton,  Ports- 
month,  AiidoTer,  Ljmington,  and  Newport  (L  of  Wight),  each  re- 
turn two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Christchnrch  and 
Petersfield  return  one  member  each.  The  county  of  Hants  (exclud- 
ing the  Isle  of  Wight)  returns  four  members —  two  for  each  of  its 
diTiaions  (North  and  South).  The  Isle  of  Wight  forms,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  a  distinct  county,  and  returns  one  member. 

Winchester^  a  cathedral  city  of  ancient  origin,  the  Venta  Belgamm 
of  the  Boman  period,  and  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  forms 
the  oounty-town  of  Hampshire.  Winchester  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  tiie  river  Itchin,  within  a  fertile  yalley  bounded  by  chalk 
hills  to  the  east  and  west. 

Southampton  (twelve  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Winchester,  and  eighty 
miles  distant  firom  London  by  railway),  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  called  Southampton  Water,  has  considerably  increased  in 
importance  since  the  construction,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  its 
extensive  docks,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  great  fbreign  trade,  espe- 
cially with  the  Mediterranean  countries.  It  is  the  chief  station  for 
the  Mediteiranean  and  the  West  India  steam-packets.  Basingstoke^ 
an  important  centre  of  traffic  by  road  and  railway,  and  a  great 
market  for  agricultural  produce,  is  17  miles  NJS.  of  Winchester.  A 
short  distance  from  the  town,  to  the  north-eastward,  is  Old  Basing, 
and,  near  the  latter,  Basing  House,  famous  for  its  lengthened  defence 
against  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  it  was  flnaUy  atormed  by  Cromwall,  in  1646. 
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Portsnumth,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  England,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Portsea,  which  is  divided  from  the  mainland  bj  a  nazrov 
creek.  The  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  to  the  westward  of  the 
to^'n  forms  its  harbour.  The  dockyard  of  Portsmouth  is  the  laigeic 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  extensive  naval  storehouses  and  woAahapL 
Opposite  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  is  Gosportf  which  also  contains  numerous  works  fior 
the  supply  of  the  navy.  Both  Portsmouth  and  Gosport  are  strongly 
fortified. 

Lymington  and  Christchurch  (the  latter  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stour  and  Avon)  are  small  towns  adjacent  to  the  south  coast  of 
Hampshire,  and  are  resorted  to  as  summer  watering-places.  A  t(S9 
miles  west  of  Christchurch,  on  the  coast,  is  BoumeTnouth,  until 
lately  a  mere  village,  but  recently  become  a  favourite  watering-place. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  south  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire, is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  natural  fea- 
tures. Several  small  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Medina,  water 
the  island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The 
winter  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  along  the  southen 
coast,  in  the  tract  known  as  "  the  under-difif,"  is  distinguished  for  its 
mildness.  The  principal  town  is  Ncwporty  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Medina,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Near  Newport  are  the 
ruins  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  for  a  time  con- 
fined. Cowcs  and  liyde^  both  of  them  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  with  Ventnar  on  its  south-eastern  coast-line,  are  the  most 
considerable  of  its  coast-towns,  and  the  chief  amongst  the  many 
favouiite  places  of  sea-side  resort  which  it  includes.  Yarmauti, 
a  decayed  town,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  towards  its  western 
extremity.  Off  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  island,  and  near 
the  shores  of  Alum  Bay,  are  the  well-known  chalk  rocks  of  ths 
Keedles. 


35.  Berkshire  has  an  area  of  451,040  acres,  or  705  square  miles. 
On  the  north,  it  is  limited  throughout  by  the  winding  channel  of 
the  Thames,  which  divides  Berkshire  from  the  counties  of  Ozfbrd 
and  Buckingham.  The  streams  of  the  Embome  and  the  Blackwater 
form  part  of  the  coimty  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hampshire,  to  tho 
southward.  A  little  stream  called  the  Cole  (which  joins  the  Thamei^ 
upon  its  south  bank,  at  Lechlade)  divides  Berkshire,  on  the  north* 
westf  fiom  Wiltshire:  the  remainder  of  the  western  border-Une^ 
and  also  the  eastern  ^mit,  on  t):i<^  «\^^  ^^  ^\sxt«<S  ^  vni  %ae^<!iaL 
The  surfiice  of  Betkahiie  ia  exce^^va^l  "^«c«^  "^^^Xaa^Mfe^ 
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grounds  are  found  in  a  range  of  chalk  downs  vhich  cross  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  above 
Beading,  to  the  Wiltshire  border  —  passing  north  of  the  towns 
of  East  Bsley  and  Lamboume,  and  to  the  soutJi  of  Wantage.  The 
highest  points  of  the  range  are  found  in  Scut<;hamfly  station  (4  miles 
S.SJS.  of  Wantage),  which  is  853  feet,  and  White  Horse  ffill  (only  3 
miles  from  the  Wiltshire  border),  893  feet  high.  The  entire  range 
has  a  steep  declivity  northward,  in  which  direction  it  overlooks  the 
fertile  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  descends  by  a  more  gradual  slope 
to  the  southward,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Kennet. 

A  range  of  high  ground,  much  less  elevated  than  the  above,  runs 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  within  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  to  beyond 
Faringdon.  These  hills  are  composed  of  oolitic  strata.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  towards  the  Surrey  border,  is  moderately 
elevated  in  parts. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  extent  of  low  land  within  the  county. 
The  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  the  north,  has  an  eastward  slope, 
towards  the  Thames,  and  opens  out  into  the  broad  low-lying  tract 
which  a(^'oins  that  river  to  the  south  and  east  of  Abingdon.  Below 
Wallingford,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  bordered  on  either  hand 
by  the  high  grounds  of  the  chalk  formation.  The  valley  of  the 
Kennet  includes  a  large  extent  of  low  meadow  land. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Berkshire,  besides  the  Thames,  are  the  Kennet 
(with  its  affluents,  the  Lamboume,  and  the  Embome,  or  Aubome 
river),  the  Loddon,  and  the  Ock.  The  Kennet  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  these,  and  has  been  rendered  navigable,  by  means  of  artificial 
cuts,  up  to  the  town  of  Newbury.  The  Loddon  rises  in  Hampshire, 
and,  increased  by  the  Blackwater  (which  flows  along  part  of  the 
county  border),  crosses  that  part  of  Berkshire  which  was  formerly 
comprehended  within  Windsor  Forest,  finally  joining  the  Thames 
about  five  miles  below  Heading.  The  Ock  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
county,  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  flows  through  the  fertile 
Vale  of  White  Horse,  falling  into  the  Thames  at  Abingdon.  A  small 
stream  called  the  Pang  flows,  by  a  circuitous  course  (from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  East  Hsley,  first  south,  and  then  east  and  north-east), 
into  the  Thames  at  Pangboum,  above  Reading. 

A  considerable  part  of  Berkshire  —  above  a  third  pairt  of  the 
county  —  fSedls,  geologically,  within  the  area  of  the  chalk.  This 
comprehends  all  the  middle  belt  of  the  western  and  broader  portion 
of  the  cotmty,  including  the  hills  that  overlook  from  the  south  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse.  The  soil  throughout  this  tract  Va  lot  ^<(!k  t&!cm^ 
part  fertile,  the  ytOleya  being  more  or  leas  corered  ^>i!icL  «ii  «^^m<Q:x&. 
denred  m  part  &om  the  higher  gTOimda  of  tke  <^b»Ik  ioTI&A^^'^ 
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mixed  with  loam.  The  Vale  of  White  Hone^  together  with  tiM 
rising  ground  by  which  it  is  bordered  on  ita  northern  sidei  bdoogf 
to  the  oolitic  series ;  the  soil  of  the  vale  ezhibita  an  intermiztore  of 
days  with  gravel  and  sandy  loams,  enriched  in  many  part*  by  aUih 
'▼ial  washings  derived  firom  the  chalk  hills  on  the  south.  The  rast 
of  the  coiinty  fedls  within  the  basin  of  the  London  day,  beneath 
which  the  chalk  passes,  and  is  found  by  boring  to  any  considmble 
depth.  In  the  extreme  east  of  the  county,  towards  the  border  of 
finrrey,  the  day  is  overlaid  by  the  thin  ferruginous  deposit  knovo 
as  the  Bagshot  sands. 

Berkshire  is  a  thoroughly  agricultural  county.  Arable  hnabandij 
predominates  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horsey  the  rich  soil  of  which 
yidds  abundant  crops  of  com,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  fertile 
com  land  within  the  valley  of  the  Kennet.  In  other  parts  of  the 
county,  pastoral  husbandry  prevails  over  tillage.  There  aze  xich 
tracts  of  meadow  land  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  else* 
where,  and  a  great  amount  of  daiiy-produce  is  derived  thence. 
The  county  is  nearly  everywhere  abundantly  wooded.  Windsor 
Forest,  in  the  east,  covered  in  former  times  a  vast  extent,  reaehisg 
eastward  into  the  a4Joiniug  county  of  Surrey,  and  spreading  west  up 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Kennet  as  far  as  Hungerford.  The  latter 
tract,  however,  has  long  since  been  disforested,  and  large  portions  of 
the  forest  have  been  endosed  within  the  present  century.  Ihe 
tract  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  towards  the  border  of  Surrey,  is  poor  in 
soil  and  has  a  heathy  surface. 

Berkshire  is  divided  into  20  hundreds.    Its  towns  are  :  — 


Bbadiko 
Nbwbubt    . 
hungbrfobd 

LJlXBOUBICB 


Pop. 

24,965 

6,161 

3,()72 

1,258 


East  Ilslbt 
Wantage  . 
Fabinodon. 
Abinodoit  . 


Pop. 

760 

2,951 

3,676 

5,691 


Pwp. 
Wallxmofobd    2,819 
Maidsnhbad      3,607 
WiKDSOB     .      9,827 
WOXIKOHAM        2,272 


Beading  and  Windsor  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  xetumioi 
two  members  each:  Abingdon  and  Wallingford,  which  are  also 
parliamentary  boroughs,  return  each  one  member.  The  county 
returns  three  members. 


Reading  J  the  capital  of  Berkshire,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennet,  near  its  junction  with  the  Thames :  it  has  great  trade  in  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  countay.  Beading  filled  an 
important  place  during  the  earlier  periods  of  English  history,  and 
was  the  frequent  residence  of  royalty. 

Windsor,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Berkshire,  is  distinguished  fSor  its 
fine  castle,  the  prindpal  residence  of  the  English  soreveigBs;  €A 
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the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  adjoining  Windsor  (and  within 
the  county  of  Buckingham),  is  Eton,  already  noticed.  Newbury,  on 
the  Kennet,  fifteen  miles  west  by  south  of  Reading,  has  consi- 
derable trade  in  malting,  and  a  great  inland  traffic  by  the  riyer  and 
canals.  Its  connection  with  the  events  of  the  Ciyil  War  has  been 
elsewhere  referred  ta*  Wantage,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Alfred  the  Greatf 


VII.  South-Wbstxbk  DinsiOK. 

36.  WiLTSHiBB,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  865,092  acres,  or 
1,362  square  miles.  It  is  of  compact  shi^,  though  divided  from  the 
adjacent  counties  on  either  side  by  an  irregular  line.  A  small  part 
of  its  western  boundary  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  river  Frome 
(an  affluent  of  the  Bristol  Avon).  Its  northern  border  is  marked,  for 
a  short  distance,  by  the  Thames,  and  a  small  affluent  of  that  river 
forms  part  of  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Berkshire.  Farther  to 
the  southward,  on  the  same  side,  the  Kennet  divides,  for  a  distance 
of  less  than  two  miles,  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks. 

The  surface  of  Wiltshire  is  very  diversified.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  county  may  be  said  to  consist  of  high  upland  downs,  furrowed 
in  particular  localities  by  depressed  valleys  which  constitute  the  beds 
of  rivers.  The  downs  or  hills  generally  present  a  steep  escaipment  on 
the  side  of  these  valleys,  while  in  the  other  direction  their  aspect  is 
rather  that  of  a  succession  of  undulating  plains. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  with  small  exception,  &lls  within 
the  great  chalk  area.  This  exhibits  in  Wiltshire  two  well-marked 
tracts,  of  the  character  above  indicated — one  a  northern,  the  other 
a  southern  tract.  These  are  divided  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west 
by  the  depressed  valley  in  which  Devizes  is  situated,  and  which 
includes  the  fertile  vale  of  Fewsey.  The  upland  tract  which  lies 
to  the  northward  of  this  valley  includes  Marlborough  Downs; 
that  to  the  southward  constitutes  Salisbuiy  Flain.|  Inkpen  Beacon, 
1,011  feet^  the  highest  chalk  hill  in  England,  is  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  the  cotmty,  near  the  point  where  the  counties 
of  Wilts,  Hants,   and  Berks  meet     No  other  eminence  within 

*  Chap.  xii.  p.  245. 

t  Berkshire  abounds  in  antiquities,  alike  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
eras,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  British  period— as  barrows,  tumuli,  en- 
trenchments, ancient  roads,  camps,  ac.  The  site  of  the  battle  of 
iEwrendun  is  generally  identified  with  AsbdowD,  on  the  soathem  side 
of  the  Vale  of  White  HofM.    See  onf^  p.  108. 

X  SeeaMte^p.84. 
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the  county  appears  to  equal  this  in  height.  Some  points  ▼itbin 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  county  reach  an  altitude  of  800  feet 
From  the  western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  (which  coincides,  in 
a  general  sense,  with  a  line  drawn  diagonally  in  the  direction  of 
N.R  and  S.W.,  and  passing  nearly  by  Swindon,  Devises,  and  Ws^ 
minster)  the  remainder  of  the  county  on  that  side  has  a  gradual  slope 
west^Tird,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Bristol  Avon. 

The  generally  cleyated  surface  of  Wiltshire  is  seen  in  the  natme 
of  its  river-drainage.  This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  stieams 
which  have  their  origin  within  the  county,  and  flow  outwards. 
Portions  of  Wiltshire  hence  belong  respectively  to  the  basins  of  tho 
Thames,  the  Salisbury  Avon,  and  the  Bristol  or  Lower  Avon.  One 
of  the  sources  of  the  Thames  (that  bearing  the  names  of  Tliamef 
Head,  and  the  reputed  fountain  of  the  river)  rises  just  on  the  north- 
western border  of  the  county,  and  flows  eastwardly  past  Gricklade^ 
receiving  on  its  way  the  Swill  brook,  which  joins  its  southern 
bank,  and  the  Chum  (from  Cirencester)  upon  its  northern  side^  The 
Kennet,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Thames,  rises  within  WBt^ 
shire,  and  takes  an  eustwurdly  course  across  the  chalk  of  ]k£arlboroagh 
plain,  pasning  into  Berkshire. 

The  Salisbury  Avon,  with  its  affluents,  drains  a  larger  area  of 
Wiltshire  than  any  other  stream,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  county.  It  flows  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dovizes  eastward  through  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and  thence  has  s 
southwardly  course,  past  Salisbury,  into  Hampshire.  At  Salisboiy 
the  Avon  is  joined  on  it«  right  bank  by  the  Wiley  (which  bringi 
with  it  the  waters  of  the  Nadder),  and,  a  short  distance  below,  by 
the  Bourne,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank.  Both  the  Wiley  and 
the  Nadder  rise  within  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  the  last- 
named  of  them  flowing  through  the  vale  of  Wardour. 

The  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon  rises  within  Gloucestershire,  but 
shortly  passes  into  Wiltshire,  and  after  making  a  considerable 
circuit,  in  the  course  of  which  it  passes  Malmesbuiy,  Chippenham, 
Melksham,  and  Bradford,  leaves  the  county  a  short,  distance  bdow 
the  last-named  town.  It  receives  several  small  affluents  within  this 
portion  of  its  course,  but  none  that  are  of  :uiy  considerable  impor- 
tance. A  small  district  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Wiltshire  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Dorsetshire  Stour,  which  rises  within  the  county. 

None  of  the  Wiltshire  rivers  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  until  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county :  but  the  canals  by  which  the  county  is  traversed 
supply  the  deficiency. 

The  large  area  of  chalk  deposit  forms  the  prominent  geologicil 
feature  of  Wiltshire.    All  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  oouitj 
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&I1  within  this  area.  The  outcrop  of  the  chalk  is  ereiywhere  marked 
by  chalk-marl  and  greensand,  which  skirt  the  central  area  of  chalk 
upon  the  north  and  west-,  and  also  upon  either  side  of  the  depression 
which  forms  the  Vale  of  Pewsey. 

Below  the  chalk  downs,  to  the  northward  and  westward,  the 
remainder  of  the  county  in  those  directions  belongs  principally  to 
the'  oolitic  series,  all  the  members  of  which  are  represented  within 
Wiltshire.  A  narrow  band  of  Wealden  day  generally  interrenes 
between  the  greensand  and  the  upper  division  of  the  oolitic  strata. 
These  latter  comprehend  Kimmeridge  day,  and  Portland  oolite  or 
fireestone,  the  latter  of  which  is  quarried  in  seyeral  places.  The 
middle  oolites,  comprehending  coral-rag  and  Oxford  or  dunch 
day,  with  occasional  deposits  of  Kelloway  limestone,  occupy  a 
broader  tract  than  either  the  upper  or  lower  divisions  of  the  oolitic 
series,  extending  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  north-west  of  Wiltshire  (to  the  north  of 
Swindon  and  Wootton  Basset,  and  west  of  Calne),  the  coral-rag  and 
calcareous  grit  form  low  hills,  averaging  400  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea.  The  lower  oolites  occupy  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
county,  and  indude  oombrash  and  forest  marble,  both  of  which  are 
quarried  (the  former  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmesbuiy,  the  latter 
between  Melksham  and  Bath)  for  building  purposes. 

A  small  part  of  the  county,  in  the  south-east,  embracing  the  valley 
of  the  Avon  below  Salisbury,  is  within  the  area  of  the  plastic  clays 
belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  basin. 

Wiltshire  is  an  agricultural  county.  The  great  extent  of  its  chalk 
downs,  which  remain  for  the  most  part  in  their  primitive  state, 
unenclosed,  and  untouched  by  the  plough,  serving  only  the  purpose 
of  sheep  pastures,  gives  the  characteristic  attribute  to  its  industry. 
Sheep  have  always  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Wiltshire  fSemner,  and  such  manufactures  as  the  coimty  possesses  are 
in  connection  with  wooL  The  larger  part  of  Wiltshire  is  pastoraL 
Arable  husbandry  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  valleys,  and  in 
lower  grounds  of  the  west  and  north,  and  the  usual  cereal  crops  are 
raised.  Dairy-produce  is  abundant  in  North  Wiltshire,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  cheese  is  supplied  thence  to  the  metropolis  and  other 
markets.  Pigs  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The  woollen  cloth 
manufacture  has  been  established  from  an  early  period  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  elsewhere. 

Wiltshire  is  divided  into  28  hundreds.    Its  towns  are:— 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Sausburt  . 

11,833 

LuDOBBSKAUi 

580 

HimSBlTBT 

1,210 

DowMTOir    • 

2,727 

DBvms 

6,664 

Wabiczxstbb 

4,220 

AMmSBVUT    • 

1,172 

WiLTOK          , 

8,807 

HlXDOUX        « 

IVi 
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Mere. 
Wbstbubt  . 

Trowbbibgb 
Bradfobd    . 

MKT.K8HAM    . 


Fop. 

1,156 
7,029 

10,167 
8,959 
6,073 


PAp« 
EastLayzngtonI  ,  721 

COBSUAM        .  3,172 

Chippenham  1,603 

Calne  .  2,544 

Malmesbubt  6,883 

Cbiolladb    .  1,906 


HtOHWOBTK         4,016 

WooTTOK- Bas- 
set .  2,1SS 
SwxxDQN            4,876 
Mabiaobouoh  3,684 
GbxatBedwot  2^I9S 


The  city  of  Salisbury,  and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Beiisea^ 
Chippenham,  Marlborough,  and  Cricklade,  each  return  two  memheni 
Wilton,  West  bury,  Calne,  and  Malmesbury,  return  one  member  eadb. 
The  county  returns  four  members — two  for  each  of  its  dirisioni 
(North  and  South). 

Salisbury,  on  the  Avon,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire^  is  ehieflj  interest- 
ing from  its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  early  English  iedifice  of  the  ISdi 
century,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  city  itedl* 
The  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  Clarendon,  now  greatly  decayed,  aboat 
3  miles  east  of  Salisbury,  mark  the  place  where  the  early  Nonoan 
kings  of  England  occasionally  held  their  Court.  It  was  here  that  wen 
enacted,  in  1164,  the  famous  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.-' 

WUtfm,  3  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wiley,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Nadder,  is  a  place 
of  groat  antiquity,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  West-  Saxon  kings^ 
and  for  a  time  (during  the  10th  and  early  half  of  the  succeeding 
century)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  removed  to  Sarnm.  The 
carpet  manufacture  which  once  rendered  Wilton  fomous  is  still  pla^ 
sued  on  a  limited  scale.  Both  Heyieshury  and  JVarnUnsier  aie 
within  the  valley  of  the  Wiley,  towards  its  upper  extremity.  War- 
minster has  extensive  local  trade,  and  retains  some  share  in  bodi 
the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  the  former  of  which  was  at  one 
time  pursued  in  this  and  neighbouring  localities  on  a  much  laiger 
scale  than  in  the  present  day. 

Devizes,  an  ancient  town,  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the'  conntj, 
within  the  depression  that  divides  the  chalk  downs  in  the  direction  of 
oust  and  west,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canaL  Its  place 
in  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.f  The  silk 


*  The  bishop  and  chapter  of  Old  Sanim  removed  thither,  in  coo- 
seouence  of  a  feud  with  the  ci\il  powers  of  that  place.  The  peof^ 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  clergy,  and  a  new  city  grew  into  bemg  oft 
the  site  to  which  their  presence  imparted  sanctity.  Old  Samm,  K>ng 
since  deserted,  is  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Salisbury;  thoio^ 
a  mere  ruin,  it  includes  manv  interesting  remains  of  a  former  period* 
Old  Sarum  marks  the  site  of  the  Koman  SorbiodanonL    See  ami$,  iw  9L 

t  Chaih  xil.  p.  237.  '^ 
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manttfkcture  is  carried  on  here  to  a  small  extent:  that  of  woollen 
goods  is  now  extinct.  The  importance  of  DeTizes  is  chiefly  as  a 
central  market  for  agricultural  produce.  TVotD^rk^  Bradford^ 
and  Afelksham,  all  situated  to  the  westward  of  Derizes,  with'  Weatbury 
in  the  direction  of  S.W.,  share  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens — 
chiefly  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres — the  two  first-mentioned  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  Bradford,  a  place  of  Saxon  origin, 
stands  upon  either  bank  of  the  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon.  Melksham 
is  also  on  the  Avon,  six  miles  above  Bradford.  Trowbridge  is  beside 
the  little  stream  of  the  Were,  which  joins  the  Avon  on  its  left  bank,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Bradford. 

The  towns  of  Chippenham^  Malmesbury,  Calne,  and  Wootton'Bas8et, 
are  within  the  north-<we6tem  portion  of  VHltshire — the  two  first- 
named  on  the  banks  of  the  Bristol  Avon.  All  these  places  shared 
laigely  in  the  former  clothing-trade  of  this  part  of  the  county,  now 
pursued  only  on  a  limited  scale.  Malmesbuiy  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  a  monastery  having  been  founded  there  in  the  7th  century. 
Swindon  has  within  recent  years  been  rendered  notable  by  its 
place  near  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  inunediately  adja- 
cent to  which  a  new  town  has  sprung  into  existence.  Marlborough 
is  situated  amongst  the  chalk  downs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Kennet,  and  13  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Devizes. 

No  part  of  England  surpasses  Wiltshire  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  antiquities,  especially  in  works  of  the  early  British,  Roman, 
and  Saxon  periods.  This  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  &ct  of  its 
extensive  downs,  which  remain,  with  small  exceptions,  ^in  their 
natural  state,  unenclosed,  and  untouched  by  the  engineer.  The 
•  most  interesting  of  such  remains  are  those  of  Stonehenge,  on 
Salisbuiy  Plain,  and  of  Avebuiy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marl- 
borough, both  of  which  are  Druidical  structures,  of  uncertain  pur- 
pose and  design.  Stonehenge  is  7  miles  N.  by  W.  of  SaliBbury : 
Avebuiy  lies  between  5  and  6  miles  to  the  W.  of  Marlborough 
and  8  miles  N.E.  of  Devizes.  Ancient  barrows  or  tumuli,  exca- 
Tations,  figures  roughly  marked  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  chalk 
hills,  and  works  of  like  description,  are  thickly  strewn  over  Wiltshire 
and  the  similar  tracts  within  the  adjacent  county  of  Berks. 


37.  DoBSETSHiBK,  a  maritime  county,  of  irregular  shape,  has  an 
ares  of  632,025  acres,  or  988  square  milesL  Its  coast  line,  extending 
along  the  Channel,  in  the  general  direction  of  east  and  west,  exhibits 
numerous  indentations,  the  two  most  extensive  of  which  are  Poole 
Harbour  and  Weymouth  Bay.  The  former  of  these,  which  has 
a  Teiy  narrow  entrance,  is  for  the  moat  part  shallow:  a  deep  water 

£  E 
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channel,  howeror,  extends  up  to  the  town  of  Poole,  situated  on  in 
northern  shore.  Brownsea  Island,  which  is  of  conBiderable  siie,  with 
a  heathy  surface,  and  only  of  trifling  eleration,  is  within  J^KiIe 
Harbour,  as  also  are  several  islets  of  smaller  size.  Between  Am^ 
Harbour  and  Weymouth  Bay,  the  coast  includes  the  smaller  inktt 
of  Studland,  Swanage,  and  Durlestone  Bays — all  three  on  the  twuitiB^ 
of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  with  Kimmeridge  and  Warbanow  Btj% 
Lulworth  Goto,  and  Ringstead  Bay,  farther  to  the  westward.  Or 
tracts  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  the  Isle  of  Portland^-hoft 
of  which  are  really  peninsulas — are  in  this  county.*  The  latter ii 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  a  narrowridge,  campoMd 
entirely  of  loose  pebbles,  upon  a  base  of  "blue  clay. 

The  inland  border  of  Dorset  is  almost  throughout  marked  by  ti 
artificial  line.  The  river  Teo,  or  Ivel,  however,  flows  along  a  ftr 
miles  of  the  border  line,  on  the  aide  of  Somerset,  as  also  does  tbi 
river  Axe,  farther  to  the  west. 

Dorsetshire  has  a  varied  surface.  Two  ranges  of  chalk  hill^ 
enclosing  between  them  an  extensive  basin,  traverse  the  county. 
These  ranges  lie  widely  apart  from  one  another  in  the  eastern  and 
broader  portion  of  the  county,  but  become  united  in  a  single  ridge 
towards  its  western  extremity.  The  more  northerly  of  the  two  entai 
the  county,  on  the  north-oast,  from  Wiltshire,  near  the  town  d 
Shaftesbury,  and,  passing  southward  in  the  direction  of  BUndibid, 
bends  to  the  west  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bcaminster.  From  the  last-named  locality,  the  more  soathwud^y 
range  stretches  south-east,  and  afterwards  nearly  due  east,  to  ito 
termination  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.t  Both  ranges  include  numcANB 
elevated  downs,  of  the  rounded  form  common  to  the  chalk,  ani 
varying  in  height  from  three  to  upwards  of  eight  hnndied  feet 
The  more  northerly  range,  which  is  generally  the  higher  of  the  t«o^ 
has  one  point  which  exceeds  nine  hundred  feet  (Bulbarrow,  6  mikB 
S.  of  Sturminster  Newton,  927  feet  high).  The  highest  point  in  tke 
county  is  Pillesdon  Pen  (4  miles  W.  of  Beaminster),  934  feet  hi^ 
which  lies  immediately  west  of  the  chalk,  and  belongs  to  the  greeoBtfid 
formation.  The  hills  about  Beaminster  constitute,  with  the  exesptioD 
of  a  few  detached  and  outlying  masses,  the  most  westerly  extenaOB 
of  the  chalk  in  England.  The  highest  point  of  the  Isle  of  Portland 
is  458  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chalk  downs  belonging  to  the  mow 
northerly  of  tlio  two  chains  spread  over  a  breadth  of  many  miks. 
The  north- eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  with  the  adjacent  p«t  of 


*  See  ante^  p.  46. 

t  These  two  chalk  ranges  of  Dorwt  are  distinguished,  with 
to  that  county,  as  the  North  and  South  Downs. 
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Wiltshire,  forms  Cranborne  Chase,  a  tract  now  disforested,  but  for- 
merly extensiyely  covered  with  wood.  The  north-western  portion  of 
the  county,  to  the  northward  of  the  chalk  hills,  includes  the  fertile 
vale  of  Blackmore,  watered  by  the  Stour,  with  various  affluents  of 
that  river  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course. 

The  chief  river  of  Dorsetshire  is  the  Stour,  which  rises  within  the 
south-western  comer  of  Wiltshire.  It  crosses  Dorsetshire  in  a  south- 
eastwardly  course  —  passing,  on  the  way,  through  an  opening  in  the 
chalk  range  (some  distance  above  the  town  of  Blandford) — and  joins 
the  Salisbury  Avon  at  the  town  of  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire. 
The  Stour  is  ifcivigable  up  to  the  town  of  Sturminstar  Newton.  It  is 
joined  on  its  right  bank,  within  the  northern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  by 
the  Cale,  a  small  stream  which  flows  along  part  of  the  Dorset  and 
Somerset  border. 

Among  the  less  important  streams  of  Dorsetshire  are  the  Froom 
and  the  Piddle  (or  Trent),  both  of  which  enter  the  upper  part  of 
Poole  Harbour,  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Wareham;  with 
the  Wey,  the  Bredy,  the  Brit,  and  the  Char,  all  short  streams, 
which  flow  southward  into  the  English  ChanneL  The  rivers  Froom 
and  Piddle,  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  Stour  (below  its  passage 
through  the  chalk-hills  above  Blandford),  drain  the  tract  included 
between  the  two  ranges  of  chalk  downs,  which  comprehends  the 
principal  low  lands  of  the  county. 

Grcologically,  as  well  as  externally,  chalk  forms  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Dorsetshire.  The  valley  or  basin  included 
between  the  two  chalk  ranges  above  traced  is  occupied  by  the  Plastic 
clay  formation.  Potters*  clay  occurs  abundantly  within  this  area, 
and  is  extensively  worked  for  use  in  the  Stafibrdshire  potteries. 
Beneath  the  potters'  clay  lies  a  seam  of  friable  and  earthy  brown  cool, 
which  bums  with  a  weak  flame,  and  emits  a  bituminous  smelL  A 
bed  of  pipe-clay  skirts,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  more  southwardly  range  of  chalk  downs. 

The  chalk  ranges  of  Dorset  are  succeeded,  on  their  outer  edge — 
that  is,  towards  Somersetshire  in  the  case  of  the  more  northwardly 
range,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Channel  in  the  case  of  the  south- 
wardly chain — first,  by  the  greensand,  which  forms  a  nearly  continuous 
belt,  and  then  by  various  members  of  the  oolitic  series.  Along  the 
southern  side  of  the  county,  strata  of  Weald  day  and  iron-sand 
intervene,  in  some  toicts,  between  the  greensand  and  the  oolitic 
formations.  The  most  prominent  member  of  the  last-named  group, 
within  Dorsetshire,  is  the  Portland  oolite,  belonging  to  the  upper 
series  of  the  oolitic  deposits.  This  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Isle  of  PurbecL  The  Port- 
land oolite  has  been  employed  as  bailding-atoiiQ  ^w:&%  ^^  ^as^. 

si2 
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two  centuries  And  a  half,  hAving  been  laigely  uied  Ibr  the  poipoM 
within  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  The  blue  tHatj  or  gicy- 
ish  yellow  clay,  Imown  as  Eimmeridge  day  (fiom  the  Tillage  of 
Kimmeridge,  on  the  coast  of  this  county,  near  which  it  ia  fennd), 
underlies  the  Portland  stone  of  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck,  to  the  weatvaid 
of  St.  Alban*s  Head.  Lias  appears  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  county,  below  the  inferior  oolite.  The  town  of  Lyme  Begis 
falls  within  the  lias  area,  which  has  furnished  hence  many  of  the 
saurian  fossils  by  which  that  formation  is  characterised. 

Dorsetshire  is  altogether  an  agricultural  county.  Its  open  isd 
unenclosed  downs  are  used  for  sheep-pasturage,  as  ^so  are  masj 
tracts  within  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  county,  where  the  soil 
is  generally  poor  and  gravelly.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  la  vaA 
less  than  that  devoted  to  pasture.  The  meadows  within  the  Tak  of 
Blackmore  are  exceedingly  rich.  Both  butter  and  cheese  are  dn- 
racteristic  pro<lucts  of  the  county,  and  are  largely  supplied  — the 
former  especially — to  the  London  market  A  fertile  soil  ia  found  id 
many  of  the  smaller  valleys  and  rivor-lx)ttoms,  throughout  the 
county,  and  the  usual  cereal  crops  are  raised. 

Dorsetshire  has  a  complicated  division  into  fifty*eight  portions.  86 
of  which  are  termed  hundreds,  and  22  are  known  as  **  libertiee^** 
These  divisions  are  exclusive  of  its  various  boroughs,  one  of  which, 
Poole,  is  regarded  as  a  county  in  itself.  These  numerous  smaller 
portions  have  been  grouped,  within  modem  times,  into  nine  laig^ 
divisions.     The  towns  of  Dorsetshire  are :  — 
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1^ 
8.»7 

2,7J7 

2»832 

7.673 

664 

2,413 


SHBRBOBin  .    S,878 


The  boroughs  of  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth  (with  Mfl* 
rombe  Regis)  return  two  members  each.  The  boroughs  of  Warehask 
Shaftesbury,  and  Lyme  Regis,  return  one  member  each.  The  county 
of  Dorset  returns  three  members. 

Dorchester^  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a  town  of  eariy  origin, 
is  seated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Froom.  ExtenaiTe  x^nains 
of  ancient  works,  both  British  and  Bonuui,  occur  in  the  neufabou^ 
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hood;  among  the  most  considerable  of  the  former  is  the  large 
earthem  enclosure  of  Maiden  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town.  Within  a  shorter  distance  from  the  town,  to  the 
southward,  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre  (now  called  Maumbury  Ring), 
of  vast  dimensions ;  and,  to  the  westward,  the  ancient  work  known 
as  Poundbury  Camp. 

The  adjoining  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Mdoomhe  BegU^  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay,  7  mQes  S.  of  Dorchester,  are  upon 
opposite  banks  of  the  little  riyer  Wey,  which  forms  at  its  mouth  an 
estuary  of  some  magnitude,  across  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  Weymouth  is  of  ancient  origin ;  Melcombe  Regis 
(on  the  south  side  of  the  river)  has  grown  up  within  modem  times, 
and  forms  a  frequented  watering-place. 

Wareham^  an  ancient  borough  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Froom, 
which  flows  into  the  upper  part  of  Poole  Harbour,  and  PooU^  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  same  inlet,  nearer  its  mouth,  both  possess 
some  coasting  trade.  The  south-eastern  comer  of  Dorsetshire  (to 
the  south  of  Poole  Harbour)  forms  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Great  part 
of  the  clay  dug  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is 
brought  to  Warebam,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Poole,  and  shipped 
for  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Swanage^  on  the  £.  coast  of  Purbeck, 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  summer  bathing. 

Wimbome  Minster,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Stour  (at  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Wim,  or  Allen),  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  fine  collegiate  church  or  minster  which 
gives  its  distinguishing  appellation,  and  portions  of  which  were  built 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest  Blandford  Forum  (the  latter 
epithet  being  used  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Blandfords  in  the 
county)  is  also  of  ancient  date :  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Stour,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district  of  pasture-land.  Sturminster 
Newton  is  also  on  the  Stour,  higher  up  its  course,  and  within  the 
fortile  vale  of  Blackmore. 

Beandnster  and  Bridport,  both  in  the  western  part  of  Dorset- 
shire, are  within  the  valley  of  the  Brit  —  the  former  near  the  source 
of  that  stream,  the  latter  about  two  miles  above  its  outlet  in  the 
Channel.  Bridport  has  considerable  manufSsustures  of  cordage,  twine, 
shoe-thread,  ssil-cloth,  and  other  hempen  goods,  and  carries  on 
some  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  in 
the  import  of  Baltic  and  Norwegian  produce.  The  harbour  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  Lyme 
BegUf  a  seaport  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county,  enjoys 
some  eoAsting-tnide,  and  is  of  resort  as  a  summer  watering-place. 
Its  memorable  defence  by  Blake,  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  vql 
1644,  ibaiis  a  strikiDg  episode  in  the  aimaila  q£  ^I^a  Cirr^^v^. 
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Charmouth^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastwazd  of  Lynf 
Begis  (and  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  outlet  of  the  iiTer 
Char),  is  a  summer  watering-place. 


38.  SoMEBssTSHiBE,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  1,047,230 
acres,  or  1,636  square  miles.  It  borders  to  the  north-west  npoii 
the  Bristol  Channel,  its  coast-lino  upon  which  includes  Bridgcmter 
Bay,  with  several  smaller  indentations.  Its  inland  finontier  ts 
marked,  to  the  northward,  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  conrse^of  the 
Bristol  Avon,  which  divides  tlie  counties  of  Somerset  and  GloOf 
cester.  Elsewhere,  the  Frome  (an  afiSuent  of  the  Avon),  the  Yw 
or  Ivel,  the  Axe,  the  Tone,  and  the  Ex,  mark,  for  short  distance^ 
portions  of  the  county  border.  The  high  ground  of  the  Blackdoini 
Hills,  to  the  southward  of  Taunton,  forms  part  of  the  border  be- 
tween Somerset  and  Devon. 

Few  of  the  English  counties  include  so  great  a  variety  of  snr&n 
as  Somerset,  It  contains  extensive  tracts  of  low  ground,  the  plice 
of  which  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  riven 
that  flow  into  Bridgewater  Bay.  Many  of  these  low  grounds  wert 
originally  mere  swamps,  only  rendered  fit  for  habitation  by  artificial 
drainage.  The  low  districts,  however,  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  ranges  of  hill,  and  the  seaward  division  of  the  county  is  backed 
towards  the  interior  by  high  grounds,  which  in  some  partt  reach  a 
considerable  elevation. 

The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  enters  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Somersetshire,  forming  the  hills  that  endoeCb 
in  that  direction,  the  city  of  Bath.  Lansdown,  immediately  above 
Bath  (and  within  Gloucestershire)  is  813  feet  high.  The  tiart 
which  adjoins  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon  exhibit)  numeioos 
eminences,  irregularly  grouped,  and  divided  by  deep  coombs  or 
valleys.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  eminences,  Dundry  HilL 
790  feet,  is  four  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bristol  From  the  neigfaboa^ 
hood  of  Bath,  a  tract  of  high  ground  stretches  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Somerset,  in  a  direction  inclining  to  the  west  of  south, 
towards  Yeovil,  and  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the 
town  of  Wellington  and  the  ujiper  part  of  the  course  of  the  rivrr 
Tone.  This  extended  range  of  ground  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
county  upon  great  part  of  its  eastern  and  southern  sides,  and  in- 
cludes the  sources  of  several  of  the  smaller  rivers  thnt  flow  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  within  the  coast-line  of  Somerset  Some  of  the 
longer  of  these  streams,  however,  as  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  the  Parret*  and 
the  Isle,  have  the  upper  portion  of  their  courses  within  Talleys  that 
divide  the  high  grounds,  and  break  their  general  contixiiii^.    Thi 
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Blackdown  Hills,  which  border  the  vale  of  Taonton  to  the  southward, 
form  part  of  this  enclosing  circuit  of  high  land. 

Within  that  portion  of  Somerset  which  makes  nearer  approach 
to  the  sea  (and  enclosed  to  the  east  and  south  by  the  circuit  of 
elevated  land  above  referred  to)  are  the  Mendip  Hills,  Polden 
Hill,  and  the  Quantock  Hills.  The  Mendip  Hills  occupy  a  tract  of 
six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  on  eiUier  side  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Axe  and  the  Yeo  rivers,  and  reach  the  height  of  1,100  feet* 
Polden  Hill,  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  lies  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Mendips,  and  is  divided  from  them  by  an  extensive  tract  of 
fenny  country,  several  miles  across,  and  traversed  by  the  river 
Bme.  The  highest  point  of  the  Polden  range  is  only  360  feet  The 
valley  of  the  river  Parret  lies  between  Polden  Hill  and  the  range  of 
the  Quantock  Hills,  which  have  a  direction  of  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and 
reach  in  their  highest  point  (Bagborough  Station,  7  miles  N.W.  of 
Taunton)  1,270  feet  The  extreme  western  part  of  the  coimty  is 
enclosed  within  the  high  moorland  of  Exmoor  Forest,  which  ex- 
tends into  the  a^'oining  county  of  Devon.  The  highest  point  of 
Exmoor,  Dunkery  Beacon  (1,706  feet),  is  within  Somersetshire,  four 
miles  S.  of  Porlock  Bay. 

The  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  Somerset  are  the  Avon  and 
the  Parret  The  former  has  only  a  small  portion  of  its  course  within 
the  county,  and  is  chiefly  a  border  stream.  The  Avon  is  navigable 
up  to  Bristol  for  ships  o(  the  largest  class,  at  high  water,  and  for 
vessels  of  smaU  draught  up  to  Bath,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Eennet 
and  Avon  canal,  by  means  of  which  its  navigation  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  Thames.  The  Avon  receives  on  its  left  bank,  above 
Bath,  the  river  Frome,  and  at  Keynsham,  lower  down  its  channel,  the 
emaller  stream  of  the  Chew. 

The  Parret  derives  its  waters  &om  the  chalk  downs  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  flows  across  Somerset  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  falling 
into  Bridgewater  Bay.  It  receives  on  its  course  the  streams  of  the 
Yeo  or  Ivel,  and  the  Carey,  on  its  right  bank ;  the  Isle  and  the 
Tone,  on  the  left.  Of  these  affluents,  the  Tone,  which  waters  the 
fertile  vale  of  Taunton,  is  the  most  considerable.  The  Parret  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  200  tons  burden  up  to  Bridgewater,  and  for 
small  craft  to  a  short  distance  above  Langport.  The  navigation  of 
the  Tone  reaches  up  to  Taunton. 

Among  the  smaller  rivers  of  Somersetshire,  intermediate  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Parret,  are  the  Yeo,t  the  Axe,  and 
the  Brue,  all  flowing  westward  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

*  S#e  chap.  ii.  p.  35. 

^  This  is  a  second  river  of  that  name,  distinct  firom  the  ttmam  ^\sl 
which  the  town  of  Teovil  standi. 
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The  -whole  of  the  rivers  above  named  belong  to  th«  basiii  of  tiiB 
Bristol  Channel,  which  includes  the  drainage  of  more  than 
tenths  of  the  county.  The  high  tract  of  Ezmoor,  in  the  eztzeme 
is  drained  by  the  river  £x  (of  Devonshire),  and  its  affluent^  the  Bizl& 
The  geology  of  Somersetshire  is  equally  variooa  as  its  sapecfidil 
aspect.    The  low  grounds  and  river-valleys  in  genenJ,  wlMce  not 
comi)osed  of  fen  or  marsh-land,  belong  to  the  new  red  itandtfiwf 
formation.     This  is  overlaid,  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  eleffsted 
grounds  found  within  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  diviiiont  cf 
the  county,  by  various  strata  of  the  lias  and  inferior  oolite,  both  of 
which  are  extensively  used  for  building  purposea     The  high  gitnuid 
that  borders  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to  the  southward  is  chiefly  eon- 
posed  of  inferior  oolite,  which  is  quarried  largely  in  Dundxy  HilL 
The  oolitic  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  fomiah  the  itOlM 
known  as  Bath  stone. 

The  Mendip  Hills  completely  break  the  continuity  of  the  new  icd 
sandstone  deposits,  by  which  they  are  bordered  both  to  the  north 
and  south.  They  consist  of  a  central  axis  of  old  red  sandstone 
flanked  on  its  opposite  declivities  by  parallel  bands  of  mountain- 
limoiitonc ;  the  latter  formation  in  some  localities  over-aicbei  and 
conceals  the  old  red  strata.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  the 
mountain-limestone  is  associated  with  cavernous  formations.  The 
southern  base  of  the  Mendip  ran^ro  includes,  in  the  immediate  nei^ 
bourhood  of  Wells,  the  extensive  cavern  known  as  Wookej  Hole, 
only  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  the  famous  cavern  of  the  Ptoak. 
The  Mendips  are  rich  in  minerals.  Zinc  and  calamine  are  exten- 
sively derived  thence ;  the  lead  mines,  formerly  worked,  have  be« 
in  mo8t  instances  abandoned. 

The  chain  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  with  the  rugged  tract  of  Exmoor. 
in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county,  belong  to  the  mixture  of  iUty 
limestones  and  coarse  gritstone  known  to  geologists  as  the  Devoniaa 
series,  which  is  spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  ac^acent  conntf 
of  Devon.  Slate  is  quarried  in  one  part  of  this  tract,  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Wiveliscombe.  The  more  westerly  portion  of  the  date 
area,  however,  is  divided  from  the  Quantock  range  by  an  intervening 
tract  of  new  red  sandstone. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  portions  of  this  county  include  some 
outlying  and  detached  portions  of  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire  eoil- 
field.  The  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills  (which  is  pio- 
longed  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome)  marks  the  southen 
boundary  of  this  coal-fleld.  Several  coal-pits  are  worked  to  theN.W. 
of  Frome,  and  also  nearer  to  Bristol. 

Somerset  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  Its  soil  has  in 
general  a  high  degree  of  fertility.    The  extensiTe  Tale  of  TauotOB 
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richly  cnltiyated  tract,  one  of  the  most  prodnctiYe  in  £ng- 
and  yields  crops  of  the  finest  wheat.  Within  the  low  marsh 
I,  however,  the  gronnd  is  chiefly  in  pasture,  and  the  hos- 
ly  of  Somerset,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  pastoral  than  arable. 
Uent  batter  and  cheese  are  made,  particularly,  of  the  latter, 
well-known  Cheddar  cheese.*  Great  numbers  of  geese  are 
id  within  the  marshy  tracts.  Exmoor  is  a  wild  and  thinly 
led  district,  within  which  the  wild  deer  are  still  found  in  their 
"e  state, 
mersetshire  is  divided  into  40  hundreds.    Its  towns  are: — 
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le  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  boroughs  of  Bridgewater 
Taunton,  each  return  two  members.  The  borough  of  Frome 
US  one  member.  The  county  returns  four  members  —  two  for 
of  its  divisions  (East  and  West). 

tth^  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  finely  situated  on  the  north  side 
le  Lower  Avon  river,  eleven  miles  above  BristoL    The  gronnd 

which  Bath  stands  rises  in  successive  terraces  above  the  river^s 
B,  and  displays  to  advantage  itB  numerous  beautiful  buildings, 
ed  with  the  whit-e  freestone  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Bath  had 
rigin  in  the  early  British  period,  and  was  afterwards  a  Bomaa 
Dn.t    It  has,  from  the  first,  attracted  attention  by  its  medi- 

springs.  The  town  of  Fromet  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
^  eleven  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bath,  has  considerable 
ten  manufactures. 

'ellSf  an  ancient  city  lying  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Mend^ 
I,  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and,  together  with  Bath,  forms  a 
)p's«ee.   Wells  has  a  very  extensive  cheese-market.  GlatUmhwry^, 


Cheddar  is  the  name  of  a  village  lyinff  at  the  sonth-westem  btae  of 
fendip  Hills,  a  mile  and  a  half  &£.  of  Axbridge. 
See  oiile,  p.  90,  92. 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Britain,  ia  6  miles  S.W.  of 
WcUs.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  marshy  flats,  neir 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Brue.  The  remains  of  its  fiimous  abbey 
(the  reputed  burial-place  of  the  British  king,  Arthur)  give  the  town 
its  chief  interest  in  the  present  day. 

Taunton^  on  the  river  Tone,  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  bcantifiil 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  has  considerable  local  traffic.  Bridge 
water,  6  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Farret,  has  some  foreign  si 
well  as  coasting  trade.  Atlielney,  the  temporary  retreat  of  Alficd,* 
is  within  this  portion  of  the  county,  about  nine  miles  N.R  of  Taos- 
ton,  and  nearly  as  fur  distant  from  Bridgewater  in  the  direction  of 
S.£.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  also — about  five  miles  E.  by  &  of 
Bridgewater  —  is  Sedgemoor,  the  scene  of  Monmouth's  defeat  and  of 
the  Litest  battle  fought  upon  English  ground  (1686).t  Yeavii,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Yco,  and  adjacent  to  the  Dorsetshire  border,  is  distingushfid 
for  the  making  of  gloves. 

The  const  of  Somersetshire  includes  several  places  of  resort  bj 
summer  visitors.  Thn  two  most  frequented  of  these  are  GewdM 
and  Weston-sv per- Mare  —  the  first-named  11  miles  distant  from 
Bristol,  in  the  direction  of  W.  by  S.,  the  latter  at  a  distance  of  19 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Bristol. 


39.  Deyokshtbe,  a  maritime  county — third  in  order  of  magnitude 
amongst  the  counties  of  England  —  has  an  area  of  1,657,180  aoM, 
or  2,589  square  miles.  It  has  an  extensive  coast-line,  the  longer 
portion  of  wliich,  to  the  south-east  and  south,  belongs  to  the  English 
Channel ;  the  remaining  portion,  on  the  north-west  and  north,  is  on 
tbe  side  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  inland  border  of  Devon,  on  the 
side  of  Somerset  and  Dorsetshire,  coincides  for  short  distances  with 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  Ex,  Tone,  Xart,  and  Axe.  To  the  east- 
ward of  the  Tone  valley,  the  high  ground  of  Blackdown  fonm,  for 
several  miles,  the  division  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset.  On  the  south-west,  the  course  of  the  river  Tamar,  froB 
near  its  source  to  its  outlet  in  Plymouth  Sound,  marks  the  genenl 
Iwundary  between  Devon  and  Cornwall:  a  strip  of  the  former  county 
however,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  miks 
broad,  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  Tamar,  and  prqjecta  within  the 
general  circuit  of  the  Cornish  frontier. 

The  Devonshire  coast,  alike  on  the  side  of  the  English  and  the 
Bristol  Chimnels,  exhibits  great  variety  of  feature.    Buld  and  pro- 

*  See  atiUf  p.  103.         f  See  Macaulay :  Ilist.  of  England,  chap.  t. 
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minent  headlands  separate  from  one  another  tiie  numerous  inden- 
tations, several  of  which  form  bays  of  considerable  magnitude.  Many 
portions  of  the  coast  are  lined  by  high  chSk.  This  is  especially  the 
case  from  the  Dorsetshire  border  westward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ex 
and  the  Teign,  and  again  from  Start  Point  (at  the  S.R  extremity  of 
the  county)  west  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound.  The  prin- 
cipal inlets  upon  this  side  are  —  the  estuary  of  the  £x  river,  Babi- 
combe  Bay,  Tor  Bay,  Dartmouth  Harbour,  Start  Bay,  the  mouth  of 
the  Kingsbridge  river,  Bigbury  Bay,  and  Plymouth  Sound.  The 
most  noteworthy  headlands  are  Hope's  Nose  (the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  tongue  of  land  which  divides  Babicombe  and  Tor  Bays),  Berry 
Head,  Start  Point,  Prawle  Point*  Bolt  Head,  Bolt  Tail,  and  Stoko 
Point.  The  high  promontories  of  Berry  Head  and  Start  Point  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  number. 

The  coast  of  North  Devon  is  for  the  most  part  steep  and  rocky, 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  character  being  found  within  the  recess 
of  Morte  Bay  (between  Morte  Point  and  Baggy  Point),  and  within  a 
part  of  the  larger  inlet  of  Barnstaple,  or  Bideford,  Bay.  Bull  Point, 
Horte  Point,  Baggy  Point,  and  Hartland  Point,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous headlands  upon  this  side  of  the  county.  From  Bull  Point 
(a  few  miles  west  of  Ilfracombe)  east  to  the  Somersetshire  border, 
the  coast  is  varied  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  exhibiting, 
between  its  elevated  cliffs,  numerous  small  and  sheltered  recesses, 
through  several  of  which  the  streams  that  have  wound  through  the 
adjacent  coombes  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  ten  and  eleven 
miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Hartland  Point*  belongs  to  Devon.  It 
is  amass  of  granite,  above  two  miles  in  length,  and  rising  in  its  highest 
point  (towards  the  north)  to  200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains 
abundance  of  rabbits  and  puffins,  the  destruction  of  which  (the 
former  for  their  skins,  and  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers)  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  its  few  inhabitants.  The  Eddystone  Eock  is 
sitnated  9  miles  S.  of  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  natural  features  of  Devonshire  are  strikingly  bold  and  varied. 
Its  most  central  mass  of  high  ground,  Dartmoor,  attains  a  greater 
elevation  than  any  other  eminence  in  England  to  the  south  of  the 
d4th  parallel.  Dartmoor,  with  its  connected  high  grounds,  fills  all  the 
southern  interior  of  the  county.  In  the  north  is  the  high  tract  of 
Exmoor,  and  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  are  Black- 
down  and  its  adjoining  heights.  The  high  grounds  in  the  e-ast  and 
north  of  Devonshire  are  divided  from  Dartmoor  by  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  of  moderate  elevation.  The  line  of  railway 
connecting  Exeter  with  Barnstaple  runs  through  this  plain,  which 
occupies  a  large  area  of  the  midland  division  of  the  couis^,    I^q'si^ 
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the  fouth-oastern  and  southern  seaboard  of  Devon,  an  nwhlatkl 
tnict  of  country  borders  immediately  on  the  Ma»  and  stretehei  hm 
eight  to  twelve  miles  into  the  interior,  the  central  nuaa  of  Daztaov 
nowhere  coming  within  a  less  distance  of  the  coast. 

Dartmoor  forms  a  kind  of  plateau  or  table-land,  eompoaad  d 
granite.  Its  surface  exhibits  a  naked  and  nndulating  plain,  witki 
boggy  soil,  and  at  fnrquent  intervals  irregularly  dotted  with  hap 
masses  of  granite  rock,  known  as  tors.  It  extends  abont  22  miki  ii 
the  direction  of  north  and  south,  by  14  in  that  of  east  and  vmL 
Within  this  extensive  area,  there  are  few  traces  of  either  Tegetabk 
or  animal  life.  The  higher  points  of  Dartmoor  an  chiefly  fimd 
towards  the  north  and  north-west*  The  alope  of  Darteioar  ii 
rapid  upon  all  sides,  and  most  so  towards  the  sooth. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  north-eastward  of  Dartmoor  to- 
wards the  estuaiy  of  the  Ex,  includes  the  range  of  the  Haldcm  HiB^ 
the  highest  points  of  which  exceed  800  feet 

The  highest  point  of  Exmoor,  Dunkeiy  Beacon,  ia  within  Sono* 
setshirc.  Towards  the  western  part  of  this  region  the  hi^  giOQsd 
becomes  narrowed  to  a  single  ridge,  which  terminates  in  Horte  Poini 
Some  of  the  points  in  this  range  roach  1,000  feet 

The  range  of  Blackdown,  on  the  border  of  Devon  and  Somerset, 
and  the  connected  high  grounds  to  the  southward,  spread  ofcr  that 
part  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  £^  and  impait  a 
highly  diversified  surface  to  the  tract  of  countiy  which  indudei  the 
sources  of  the  Otter,  the  Sid,  and  adjacent  streams. 

The  rivtra  of  Devonshire  may  be  arranged  according  as  they  flov. 
to  the  south  or  east,  into  the  English  Channel;  or  north  sod 
north-west,  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Of  the  former,  whid 
drain  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  county,  the  principal  ars-* 
the  Axe,  Sid,  Otter,  Ex,  Teign,  Dart,  Avon,  Erme,  Yeabn,  Vijm, 
Tavy,  and  Tamar.  Of  those  flowing  into  the  Bristol  Channd  the 
chief  are  the  Tawe  and  the  Torridge.  with  their  afflnenta.  The  Ei 
and  the  Tamar  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  Devonshire  riraa 

The  Ex  rises  within  Somersetshire,  within  the  high  tract  of  £X' 
moor,  and  is  joined  by  the  stream  of  the  Barie  in  that  portion  of  iti 
course  which  is  on  the  border-line  between  Somerset  and  Deron* 
Of  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Ex  within  Devon,  the  chief  aie  tbt 
Creedy  (with  its  tributary,  the  Yew),  on  its  right  bank,  the  Bathf  ■ 
the  Loman,  the  Culm,  and  the  Clist,  on  the  left  The  last  five  niki 
of  its  course  form  an  extensive  estoazy.  Its  navigation  does  not 
extend  above  Exeter. 

The  rivers  Otter,  Sid,  and  Axe,  water  that  part  of  the  oomitl 

*  See  ante,  p.  27. 
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which  is  eastward  of  the  Ex  Talley.  The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Blackdown,  and  passes  Honiton  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
Axe,  which  nsps  in  Dorsetshire,  receives  (beloir  the  town  of  Axmin- 
ster)  the  tributaiy  streams  of  the  Yarfc  and  the  Coly. 

The  Tamar  has  its  source  close  to  the  border-line  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  immediately  within  the  former  county.  The  last  18  miles  of 
its  course  form  a  tidal  estuary,  which  widens  southward  to  its  junc- 
tion with  Plymouth  Sound.  The  Tamar  is  joined,  on  its  Devonshire 
side,  by  the  Deer,  the  Claw,  the  Carey,  the  Lid,  and  the  Tavy,  the 
last  of  which  is  a  considerable  stream.  The  Tavy  rises  in  the  highest 
region  of  Dartmoor,  and  passes  the  town  of  Tavistock.  The  last 
three  miles  of  its  course,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tamar,  form  a  tidal  estuary.  The  Teign  and  the  Dart  are  the  two  most 
considerable  of  the  rivers  that  drain  the  eastern  slope  of  Dartmoor. 
The  Teign  is  navigable  up  to  Newton  Bushel  (6  miles  above  the  sea) : 
the  Dart  up  to  Totness,  about  11  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Torridge,  one  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  North  Devon,  has 
its  source  within  the  north-western  comer  of  the  county,  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  Tamar,  whence  it  flows  by  a  circuitous  course 
into  Bidcford  or  Barnstaple  Bay.  Its  principal  affluent,  the  Okement 
river,  rises  on  the  highest  portions  of  Dartmoor,  in  two  small  streams, 
distinguished  as  the  East  and  West  Okement  The  Tawe  rises  upon 
Dartmoor,  and  is  joined  on  its  way  to  the  sea  by  the  streams  of  the 
Little  Dart  and  the  Mole,  the  latter  of  which  is  joined  by  the  Bray. 
The  Hole,  and  its  affluent  the  Bray,  both  come  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  Exmoor.  In  the  last  seven  or  eight  miles  of  its  course, 
below  Barnstaple,  the  Tawe  forms  a  considerable  estuary.  This 
becomes  united,  two  miles  above  the  sea,  to  the  smaller  estuaiy 
of  the  Torridge.  The  Tawe  is  navigable  up  to  Barnstaple:  the 
Torridge  up  to  the  town  of  Bideford. 

The  Tavy,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  the  Tawe,  and  the  Okement,  aU  rise 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  within  that  portion  of  Dartmoor 
which  includes  Yes  Tor,  Amioombe  Hill,  and  other  elevated  summits. 

The  geology  of  Devonshire  exhibits  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
county,  towards  the  Dorset  border,  some  detached  and  outlying 
massefi  of  chalk,  the  latest  appearances  of  that  wide-spread  formation 
towards  the  west.  The  chalk  appears  in  section  upon  the  coast,  in 
the  difib  upon  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  also  to  the 
westward  of  that  river  neariy  as  far  as  Sidmouth.  The  greensand, 
which  immediately  underlies  the  chalk,  and  throughout  accompanies 
it^  occupies  a  larger  area  of  Devon,  still  however  confined  to  its 
eastwardly  portion.  The  Blackdown  range,  and  the  high  grounds 
that  divide  the  valleys  of  the  Otter,  Sid,  Axe,  and  their  smaller  tri- 
butaries, with  a  part  of  those  that  lie  between  th«  '^«X!Lcr3%  cji  "Ocv!^ 
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Otter  and  tho  Culm,  consist  chicflj  of  greensand,  which  herentt 
immediately  upon  strata  of  lias  towards  the  east  and  north,  lod  d 
new  red  suudijtone  on  the  west.  The  hilk  belonging  to  the  greci' 
sand  formation  of  Devon  exhibit  for  the  most  part  a  heat hj  nzCtf^ 
often  flat-topped,  and  of  generally  rounded  aspect.  The  Haldon  HUh 
west  of  the  lower  £x  valley,  are  topped  bj  greensand.  With  this 
czce]>tion,  the  greensand  of  Devon  nowhere  reaches  so  far  west  as  tk 
course  of  the  Ex  river. 

Of  rocks  belonging  to  the  secondary  period,  the  red  mad  o 
new  red  sandstone  occupies,  next  to  greensand,  the  most  impoitaBt 
place  in  the  geology  of  Devon.  This  formation  appears  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Axe  valley,  and  includes  the  area  drained  hj 
tho  little  stream  of  the  Coly,  which  joins  the  Axe.  It  extends  along 
tlie  cooFt  from  the  cliffs  about  Sidmouth  to  those  of  Babicomhe  Bay 
(including  the  estuaries  of  tho  Ex  and  the  Teign),  and  stiefidM 
inknd  over  an  extensive  tract  of  East  Devon,  within  which  are  com* 
prehendod  tho  valleys  of  the  Sid  and  the  Otter,  with  a  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Ex.  To  the  north  of  Exeter,  the  new  red  sand- 
stone crosses  tho  bed  of  the  Ex,  and  extends  west  along  the  valley  of 
tho  Crcody  river,  and  its  affluent  the  Yew,  as  far  as  the  couise  d 
the  Til  we.  The  coast  upon  either  side  of  Torquay  is  formed,  in  part, 
by  new  red  sandstone,  divided  by  limestone  of  the  Devonian  scries. 

The  area  above  adverted  to  comprehends  less  than  a  third  part 
of  Devonshire.  All  the  rest  of  tho  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Dartmoor,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  consists  of  older  strata  that 
belong  to  the  transition  period,  and  the  exact  place  of  which  in  the 
geological  series  is  yet  undetermined.  These  transition  rocks  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  argillaceous  and  slaty  limestones  and  sandstones,  in 
the  latter  of  which  quartz  and  clay  are  found  mixed  in  Tarious  pio- 
portions.*  The  transition-limestone  of  Devon  is  quarried  in  many 
localities  for  building  stone,  and  the  slaty  rocks  are  oLso  worked  fiff 
roofing-8lat4?s.  In  many  places,  tho  rocks  of  this  series  ftunish  a 
beautiful  veined  nuurblc. 

Veins  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese,  occur  extensivelj 
within  the  transition  series  of  Devon,  chiefly  within  tho  tract  lying 
to  tho  west  of  Dartmoor,  about  Tavistock,  and  theiico  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar,  which  is  an  imijortant  mining  district.  A  few  lead 
and  copper  mines  are  worked  in  North  Devon.  Silver  is  found  ak«ig 
with  the  lead.  A  peculiar  description  of  lignite,  or  impeifectly- 
formed  coal  (known  as  the  Bovey  coal),  is  found  within  the  transi- 
tion area  on  the  east  side  of  Dartmoor,  near  the  Tillage  of  Bovey 


*  Tliese  rocks  were  coTi\\kT«\\«ii^«\  ^Q^<\«t  12^<^  Nfftta.  ir  ■|Miinfa  in  thf 
language  of  the  eailkt  g^oVo^[\&Va. 
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Tracey,  ivithin  the  Tallej  of  the  lower  Teign  (between  3  and  4  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Chudleigh).*  Potters'  day  and  pipe-day  are  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood :  the  former  supplies  the  potteries  of  Bovey 
Heath.  The  granite  of  Dartmoor  is  extensiydy  quarried,  and  has 
furnished  the  material  of  which  numerous  public  works,  in  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere,  have  been  constructed.  Mica  and  chlorita 
schist  appear  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Devonshire  coast, 
from  Start  Point  westward  (across  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that  leads 
up  to  Eingsbridge)  to  Bolt  Tail. 

Devonshire  is  a  mining  county,  and  possesses,  besides,  in  the 
numerous  seaport  towns  which  line  its  coast,  a  large  amount  of  com- 
mercial industry.  Pastoral  husbandry  forms  the  prominent  feature 
of  its  agriculture,  the  extent  of  land  in  grass  being  very  much 
greater  than  that  under  the  plough.  The  warm  and  somewhat  moist 
climate  by  which  the  lower  grounds  of  Devonshire  in  general,  and 
especially  those  along  the  southern  coast,  are  characterised,  render 
dairy-farming  an  ordinary  and  a  profitable  pursuit.  The  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Devonshire  cream  and  butter  are  well  known.  Apple- 
orchards  arc  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  cider  (an  artide  of  ordinary  consumption  with  the  peasantry 
of  Devon)  are  made. 

Devonshire  is  divided  into  33  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  -^ 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

EXBTFR 

33,737 

MOHETON- 

Tavistock    . 

8,804 

TOPSHAM 

2,717 

Haxpstead 

1,868 

Beer  Alston  . 

EXMOUTH 

6,123 

Chudleioh  . 

2,401 

HOLSWORTHY 

1,833 

TlVBBTON       . 

11,144 

Newton 

3,147 

Bakpton 

2,102 

Teionmoxjth 

6,013 

Barnstaple  . 

10,738 

CoLLOMPTOy 

2,765 

Dawlish 

2,671 

South 

CXTLMSTOCK    . 

1,224 

MOLTON      . 

3,830 

Cbeditox 

3,934 

Torquay 

7,903 

Chulmleioh 

1.711 

Brixhah 

6,936 

BiDEFORD       . 

6,775 

HONITON 

3,301 

ASHBURTON  . 

3,062 

TORRINOTON 

3,308 

Otteby  St. 

Totness 

3,993 

Hather- 

Mary 

2,634 

Darthotttk 

4,443 

leioh 

1,710 

Budleigh- 

KiNGSBRIDOB 

1,679 

Oaxhampton 

2,194 

Salterton  . 

South  Brent 

1,203 

SlDMOUTH 

2,516 

MODBURY 

1,868 

Ilfracombb 

2,919 

AXMINSTER    . 

2,769 

l^YMPTON      . 

833 

COKBB 

Axmouth 

680 

Plymouth    . 

62,823 

Martin    . 

1,441 

COLYTON 

2.604 

Devonpobt  . 

60,604 

Linton 

1,069 

Ohaofohd 

1,657 

*  The  Bovey  coal  exhibits  every  gradation  from  a  ^«tt^\.  >a.'^^»<qa 
texture  to  a  substance  approscbing  the  character  of  Itu^  c<a\.  \X.  v&  m^^r^ 
as  fuel  in  the  adjacent  potteries,  but  bums  imperfecUy,  an^  «isi\\a  «bl^^^ 
ad<mr,  which  renders  it  un6t  for  domestic  porpoMS. 
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Exeter  is  a  city.  ABhbuiton,  Banuitaple,  Dartmoiith,  BefospflK 
Honiton,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  Tiyezton,  and  Totness,  are  ^iSait 
mentazy  boroughs.  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth  eftch  reton  ok 
member.  The  other  phices  here  named  return  two  memben  eaeL 
The  county  of  Devon  returns  four  memben  —  two  for  each  cf  ib 
divisions  (North  and  South). 

Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a  city  of  eariy  British  origifr 
is  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  seven  miles  above  it> 
mouth.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  cathedral:  some  woollen  goodi 
are  woven  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  trade  in  these  is  less  imv 
than  formerly.  Topshamy  four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  has  sobk 
trade,  and  also  ship-building.  Ermouth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  £x 
into  the  Channel,  and  Sidmottth  (at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Sid, 
farther  to  the  eastward),  are  resorted  to  as  watering-places. 

Axminster  (on  the  east  bank  of  the  Axe)  formerly  had  a  consideribk 
manufacture  of  carpets,  but  this  is  now  given  up.  HomUm,  on  the 
Otter,  is  celebrate  for  its  fine  lace.  Tiverton^  on  the  Ex,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Ezctcr,  has  also  considerable  lace  mannfacture,  and 
exf-ensivc  local  trade. 

Piy mouth  (242  miles  distant  from  London  by  railway  sad  190  in  s 
direct  line)  is  one  of  the  chief  naviil  arsenals  of  England.  It  is 
situat<.Kl  in  the  south-weHtorn  extremity  of  Devonshire,  beside  theoatlet 
of  the  river  Plym,  which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound  The  Tumar  enters  the  western  side  of  the  same  estusiy.sDd 
Plymouth  (with  the  arfjoining  towns  of  Stonehouse  and  Devooport) 
occupies  the  ground  included  between  the  two  streams.  Plymouth 
has  numerous  government  establishments  for  the  supply  of  miK- 
tary  and  navul  stores,  and  the  dockyard  at  Devonport  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom:  both  places  are  strongly  fortified.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  Sound  is  a  magnificent  breakwater,  nesriya 
mile  in  length.  Plymouth  has  considerable  foreign  and  oossttng 
trade. 

On  the  south-east  coast  of  Devonshire,  between  the  month  of  the 
Ex  and  Plymouth  Sound,  are  several  small  seaport  and  fishing  towns, 
of  much  resort  as  watering-places,  on  account  of  the  extreme  mildneH 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate :  among  these  are  Dawlisk,  7h'<^mpuik 
(on  the  river  Teign),  Torquay  (on  the  north  side  of  Tor  Bay),  and 
Dartinouth  (on  the  river  Dart),  the  last  of  which  possesses  some 
coasting  trade.  Brixham^  which  ac^oins  the  southern  shore  of  Tor 
Bay,  flourishes  by  its  extensive  fisheries,  and  is  historically  memor 
able  as  the  landing-place  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688. 

Barnstaple^  a  town  of  early  Saxon  origin  (on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  county,  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe)^  hsi 
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ne  ZDanufacture  of  lace  and  pottery,  with  considerable  general 
kde,  and  ship-bnilding  is  carried  on.  Bideford^  on  the  river 
rridge,  3  miles  above  its  mouth  (and  8  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Bam- 
.pleX  has  also  some  shipping  trade.  Itfraeombe^  on  the  shore  of  the 
istol  Channel,  nine  miles  north  of  Barnstaple,  has  some  share  in 
)  herring-fishery,  but  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  a  summer  watering- 
boe.  Several  other  localities  on  the  pictoresqne  coast  of  North 
Ton  are  of  like  resort  —  amongst  them,  the  a^oining  villages  of 
nton  and  Lynmouth,  at  the  outlet  of  the  little  s^ams  of  the  East 
1  West  Lynn  (about  13  miles  £.  of  H&acombe) ;  and  Clovelly,  on 
)  S.  shore  of  Barnstaple  Bay.  South  Motion,  on  the  river  Mole 
1  affluent  of  the  Tawe),  has  some  lace  and  woollen  trade. 


10.  CoBNWAix,  a  maritime  county  at  the  south-western  extremity 
Britain,  has  an  area  of  873,600  acres,  or  1,365  square  miles.  It 
%  peninsula,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  open  ocean,  on  the  south 
1  south-east  by  the  opening  portion  of  the  English  ChanneL  To 
i  south-west,  the  county  divides  into  two  smaller  peninsulas,  which 
minate  respectively  in  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End.  On  the 
rth-east,  Cornwall  ac^oins  Devon,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
mties  being  marked  by  the  course  of  the  river  Tamar. 
rhe  coast  of  Cornwall  is  very  extensive,  and  exceedingly  varied  in 
tectb  It  is  generally  high  and  rocky,  with  numerous  advancing 
idlands.  These  headlands  divide  from  one  another  the  many 
fB  that  belong  to  the  Cornish  coast,  and  within  portions  of  which 
helving  and  sandy  beach  is  in  most  cases  found.  In  general,  the 
Lthem  coast-line  (from  the  Land's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound)  is  cha- 
terised  by  bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays  than  belong  to 
I  opposite  side  of  the  county.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  Cornish 
bdlands  are — on  the  western  side,  Tintagell  Head,  Pentire  Point, 
^ose  Head,  Towan  Head,  St.  Agnes'  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  and 
Land's  End — on  the  southern  and  south-eastern  coast-line,  the 
id's  End,  Cuddan  Point,  the  Lizard,  Black  Head,  Rosemullion 
ad,  Pendennis  Point,  2^ne  (or  St  Ann's)  Point,  Deadman  or 
Iman  Point,  Black  Head,  Greber  Head,  Rame  Head,  and 
dee  Pointy  the  last-mentioned  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
ind. 

Jhe  most  considerable  bays  are — on  the  west,  Bnde  Bay,  Port 
ic  Bay,  Padstow  Harbour,  Ligger  or  Perran  Bay,  and  St  Ives 
r: — on  the  south  and  south-east,  Mounts  Bay,  the  Helford  estn- 
,  Falmouth  Bay,  St  Austell  Bay,  St  Blazey  Bay,  Looe  Bay,  and 
itesand  Bay.  Mounts  Bay  derives  its  name  from  St.  Michael's 
Bnt^  a  lofty  rock  (250  feet  high)  which  becomes  insulated  at  hig^ 
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watrr,  but  is  connected  with  the  mainland  bj  a  canaeway  onr^ 
intervening  samls.* 

The  surface  of  Cornwall  is  generally  high  and  invgnlar.  A 
succession  of  high  moorlands,  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  tiMA 
through  the  interior  of  the  county,  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
spreading  over  a  largo  portion  of  its  midland  area.f  These  attiii 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  summit  of  Brown  Willy,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Fowey  (4  miles  S£  of  CamelfordX  lf3M  iMt 
Many  other  points  exceed  a  thousand  feet:  among  them  are  Bon^ 
Tor,  near  Camelford,  1,296  feet;  Caradon  Hill,  N.  of  Uakeud,  1,308 
fret :  Kit  Hill,  on  Kingston  Down,  near  Callington  (not  tar  ftaa 
the  oiiat  border  of  the  county),  1,067  feet;  Cadon  Barrow,  near  Tixi- 
tagell,  1,011  feet;  and  Hensbarrow,  N.W.  of  St  Anstell,  1,027  lect 
The  elevations  become  less  as  the  range  advances  to  the  south-wMt- 
ward :  Cammarth,  S.E.  of  Redruth,  is  849  feet ;  Gambxea,  S.W.  rf 
the  8ame  town,  640  feet ;  St  Agnes'  Beacon  (near  the  west  ooast]^ 
621  feet ;  Pertinney,  near  the  Land's  End,  689  feet. 

The  central  high  grounds  lie  in  general  nearer  the  western  coast- 
line than  tho  opposite  shore.  The  country  which,  on  either  nde, 
intervenes  betwci'n  them  and  the  sea,  though  much  less  elevated, 
ifl  undulating  and  diversified  in  surface,  and  includes  many  sheltered 
and  watered  valleys. 

Tho  o!itef  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamar,  with  its  affluents;  the 
iSeaton,  the  Looe,  tho  Fowey,  tho  Fal,  and  the  Alan  or  CameL  All 
but  the  last-named  flow  towards  the  southward  coast-line,  that  is,  into 
the  English  Channel.  The  Camel,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  Padstow 
Harbour,  is  the  only  considerable  stream  that  belongs  to  the  westefB 
side  of  tho  county.  The  Tamar  is  joined,  on  the  side  of  Cornwall,  by 
the  Attery  (to  the  northward  of  Launceston),  the  Inny,  and  this 
L\Tiher  or  St.  Germans  river. 

Tho  Cornish  rivers  are  chiefly  characterised  by  the  extenshs 
estuaries  in  which  they  terminate :  these  form,  in  the  cases  of  the 
Tamar,  t)ic  Fal.  and  tho  Alan,  deep  and  capacious  harbonrs,  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  large  burtlien.  The  Helford  river,  on  the  8i 
ooast^  below  Falmouth  Bay,  and  the  Hcyl,  which  flows  into  St.  Ires 
Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  though  small  and  unimportant  streams,  enter  the 
Rea  through  tidal  estuaries  which  are  equal  to  half  of  their  total  lengtha 

*  St  Miehaers  Mount  is  connected  with  several  important  pastacts 
of  English  history.  The  strong  cantle  erected  npon  it  at  an  early  pemd 
was  held  by  the  Lancastrian  Earl  of  Oxford  against  the  besieging  (bite 
of  tho  Yorkiflts  for  some  months,  during  the  Wan  of  the  Roeea^n  tha 
Civil  War,  it  was  one  of  the  places  that  remained  longest  in  the  handa 
of  the  Royalists. 

t  See  chap.  ii.  pp.  27,  28. 
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The  geological  stnicture  of  Cornwall  exhibits,  almost  throughout, 
arious  slaty  limestones  of  the  transition  series  (the  grejrwacke 
f  geologists),  resting  upon  granite.  The  former  rocks,  locally  known 
B  killcLSj  comprehend  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  sedi- 
lentary  series,  and  are  amongst  the  lowest  in  order  of  position.  The 
reywacke  occupies  in  many  parts  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county,  and 
>rm8  its  coast-Une  nearly  throughout  —  excepting  in  the  extreme  pro- 
M!tions  that  terminate  in  the  Land's  End  and  the  Lizard.  The  granite 
bows  itself  in  extensive  portions  of  the  central  high  grounds,  where 
',  has  forced  itself  through  the  superincumbent  sedimentary  strata, 
lie  peninsula  that  terminates  in  the  Land's  £nd  is  composed  chiefly 
f  granite :  that  which  ends  in  the  formation  of  the  Lizard  consists 
rincipally  of  trap,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which,  immediately 
wonting  the  sea,  are  cliffs  of  serpentine.  The  granite  cliffs  of  the 
■and's  End  are  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet  in  height.  The  killas 
f  Cornwall  is  traversed  by  numerous  porphyritic  veins  or  dykes, 
nown  to  the  minors  as  elvan.  These  have  in  general  a  direction  of 
orth-east  and  south-west :  they  vaiy  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet 
>  upwards  of  fifty  fathoms^  and  are  most  frequent  and  continuous 
>ward8  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county. 

The  metallic  veins  by  which  the  Cornish  strata  are  traversed  form 
16  most  important  condition  of  its  geology.  These  veins  consist,  in 
arious  localities,  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  together  with  cobalt, 
Dtimony,  arsenic,  and  other  semi-metalliferous  substances.  Copper 
nd  tin  are  the  most  important  of  the  Cornish  ores,  and  have  been 
•orked  (especially  the  latter)  for  a  lengthened  period.*  It  is  seldom 
lat  either  ore  is  found  at  less  than  80  or  100  feet  below  the  surface, 
he  chief  mining  district  is  in  the  south-west,  from  St  Agnes,  by 
;edruth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Helstone  and  Marazion.  Lead  is 
lOre  extensively  worked  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county, 
nrards  the  Devonshire  border:  the  lead  ore  is  there  worked,  in  some 
ifltances,  at  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  below  the  surface.  Veins  of 
^per  and  tin  penetrate  the  granite,  as  well  as  the  clay-slate  of  the 
reywacke  rocks  :  those  of  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  antimony,  are  found 
aly  within  the  latter.  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  liable  to  de- 
nnposition  under  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences :  the  agency 
r  this,  during  a  lengthened  period,  has  produced  the  beds  of  kaolin, 
r  porcelain  clay,  which  are  found  extensively  on  the  eastern 
de  of  the  county,  within  the  tract  lying  between  Bodmin  and 
Tampound.    The  kaolin  is  extensively  exported  to  the  potteries  of 


*  See  ante,  pp.  69  and  201. 
ff2 
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Staffordflhire  and  Worcosterliirc  *  Boofing-fllate  18  quairied  in  the 
neipbbourliood  of  TintagcU  Head. 

Mining  fomis  the  distinctive  feature  of  Cornish  industry.  The 
high  and  exposed  moorlands  of  the  interior,  in  general  thinlj 
covered  with  soil,  are  for  the  most  part  hairen.  It  is  only  in  the 
more  sheltered  part*  of  the  county,  towards  the  coast,  and  withifl 
the  river-valleys,  that  agriculture  is  pursued.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes^  of  which 
abundant  crops  are  raised.  Large  numbers  of  the  population  round 
the  Cornish  coast  depend  chiefly  upon  the  fisheries  for  subsisteDoe. 

Cornwall  is  dinded  into  9  hundreds.     Its  towns  are :  — 


Bodmin 

"WADE-BUroGE 
PADSTOW 

Port  Isaac   . 
Camelford. 

SntATTDX      . 

LAUxcr.sTox 
Cai.lington. 
•Sai.tasu 
St.  (.TERMAys 

I'libT  IjOOK    . 

West  Looe 


Pop. 

Pop. 

4,466 

LiSKEARD    . 

4,689 

777 

LOSTWITHIKL 

1,053 

2,224 

FOWET 

1,606 

lYwAHDEEATH  3,287 

705 

St.  15lazet 

3,570 

1,696 

St.  Austell 

3,565 

2,773 

Mevagissey 

2,022 

2,146 

GRAMFOrXD 

588 

1,621 

Tregoxy    . 

846 

2,967 

TRrHo 

11,336 

970 

St.  Mawes. 

941 

746 

Pe>'ruyn    . 

3,959 

Pop. 

Faucouth  .  5,706 

Helstonb    .  3,841 

Mabauom    .  1,379 

Penzamcb    .  9,414 

9t.  Ives       .  7.019 

Cahborns  .  6,547 

Reusuth      .  7,095 

St.  Aonbs    .  6.674 
St.  CoLrMB 

Majos     .  2,930 


Bodmin,  Falmouth,  Ilclstone,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  St.  Ives,  and 
Truro,  are  parliamentary  l^oroughs.  Bodmin,  Trupo,  and  Falmouth 
(iu  which  IV'urhyn  is  included)  each  return  two  members :  the  others 
return  one  member  each.  The  county  returns  four  members — ^two  for 
each  of  its  divisions  (East  and  West). 

Bodmin,  the  present  capital  of  the  county,  is  an  ancient  tovn 
situated  on  high  ground  in  the  central  part  of  Cornwall,  about  a  mil^ 
distant  from  the  loft  bank  of  the  river  CameL  In  most  respects, 
however,  Bodmin  is  a  place  of  less  importance  now  than  at  a  former 
period.  At  its  moiitli  the  Camel  forms  the  estuary  of  Padstow  Haven. 
on  the  west  side  of  which  is  the  town  of  Padstow,  which  has  some 
coasting  trade.  Wad<'Bridyc  is  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Camel,  at  the 
head  of  its  estuary.  Canvlford  is  on  the  same  river,  considerably 
higher  up — only  a  few  miles  below  its  source.     The  rocky  headlmid 


•  It  is  to  the  agency  of  decomposition  that  the  orifrin  of  such 
granitic  formations  as  the  Cheesewring  (near  Liskeard),  and  the  loffani, 
1."  roc  king-stones,  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  is  to  be^tri> 
bated.  These  were  long  erroneously  regarded  as  Droidical  monomenta 
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of  Tintagell,  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Arthtir,  is  6  miles  N.W.  of  Camelford. 

8t,  Austell,  ten  miles  south  of  Bodmin,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  extensive  bay  to  which  its 
name  is  given.  St.  Austell  has  valuable  tin  mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  kaolin  of  fine  quality  is  dug  in  the  vicinity.  Liskeard,  an 
inland  town,  situated  12  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Bodmin,  has  considerable 
local  trade. 

TrwrOy  at  the  head  of  an  estuary  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Cornwall,  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  tin  and  copper  ore ;  it  has  factories  for  converting  the 
tin  into  bars  and  ingots,  with  foundries  and  other  establishments 
connected  with  the  mines.  Falmouth  (on  the  west  side  of  the 
estuary  of  Falmouth  Bay)  carries  on  considerable  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade,  and  is  a  station  for  foreign  packets.  Pendennis  Castle,  a 
strong  fortress,  of  much  note  during  the  Civil  War,  when  it  formed 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Koyalists,  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Falmouth  Harbour :  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbour,  is  St  Mawes  Castle. 

Tenzanee,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Mounts  Bay,  has  considerable 
trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  county. 
It  is  the  most  westerly  town  in  England,  being  only  9  miles  distant 
from  the  Land's  End.  At  Penzance  and  numerous  other  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  the  pilchard  fishery  is  largely  pursued.  The 
town  of  Marojnon  is  between  two  and  three  miles  E.  of  Penzance, 
and  has  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Sdlly  Islands,  a  numerous  group  of  islets  and  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  belong  to  Cornwall.  They  are  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the  Land's  End,  and 
comprise  together  an  area  of  between  six  and  seven  square  miles,  or 
4,000  acres.  The  population  of  the  group,  in  1851,  amounted  to 
2,620.  Only  six  of  the  number  are  inhabited.  These  are — St  Mary, 
Trescow,  St  Martin,  St  Agnes,  Bryher,  and  Samson.  The  largest 
of  the  number  is  St.  Mary,  which  is  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  an  area  of  1,627  acres.  Trescow,  the  next  in 
size,  includes  696  acres;  St.  Martin,  514  acres;  St  Agnes,  312 
acres ;  Bryher,  268  acres ;  Samson,  82  acres.  The  smaller  members 
of  the  group  are  mere  islets. 

The  Scilly  Islands  are  composed  entirely  of  granite,  and  are 
manifestly  a  prolongation  of  the  granite  chain  of  Cornwall.  The 
granite  decomposes  rapidly,  and  constant  change  is  wrought  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sea  and  air  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
iaUmds,  which  were  probably  more  extensive  in  former  times  than  at 
-the  pmeent  day.    The  dixnate  of  the  Scilly  lalanda  ia  t^msifa^^ 
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equable  as  to  t4*mper:iture,  but  liable  to  dense  foga,  with  frequst 
and  violent  RtomiN.  The  soil,  which  in  some  parts  is  toleribly 
fiTtile,  furnishes  tolerable  crops  of  potatoes  i&nd  com — chielj 
barley,  thoujj^h  wheat  Ls  also  gro'vcn.  The  inhabitants  are  prineipillf 
enjraged  in  agriculture,  to  which  employment  are  added  kelp-mskio^ 
fi»hin{j:,  and  pilotage.  Hugh  Tuum^  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
itiland  of  8t.  Mary,  is  the  capital  of  the  group.  There  are  TillsgM 
on  some  of  the  smallfr  islands. 

The  Scilly  Islands  have  been  elsewhere  refened  to,*  in  connection 
with  the  trade  in  tin  which  the  Phoenicians  cairied  on  before  theCbrif- 
tian  era.  But  the  epithet  of  Cassiteridc^s,  or  "  tin-producing'*  idaiid% 
must  be  referred  principally  (if  not  altogether)  to  the  shores  of  the 
adjacent  mainland.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  tin-woridngs  in  the 
islands  —  none  sufficient  to  countenance  the  idea  that  anj  consider- 
able quantity  of  tin  was  ever  derived  thence.  Their  only  natunl 
produce  in  tlie  present  day  is  a  short  thin  grass,  with  dwazf  AuK^ 
fern,  and  mosss. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Scilly  Islands  were  long  sueceHfiilly 
held  for  the  King,  but  a  squadron  under  Blake  and  Ayscue  reduced 
them  in  1651. 


WALES. 

I.  North  Wales. 

1.  Anclesry,  an  inwlar  county,  has  an  area  of  193,453  sent,  or 
302  square  miles.  Within  tliis  area  is  included  the  island  of  Holyhead, 
whicli  is  adjai'ont  to  Anglesey  on  the  west,  together  with  sercnl 
smaller  isht**  and  rocks.  Anglesey  is  divided  from  the  mainland  bf 
tht>  Menai  Strait,  wliieh  extends,  in  the  direction  of  N£  and  &W., 
fi)r  a  length  of  12  miles,  with  a  breadth  which  averages  firom  a  third 
of  a  mile  to  half  a  mile,  but  is  diminished  in  one  place  to  little  mora 
than  oOO  feet.f    The  channel  which  divides  Holyhead  Island  froo 


•  Chap.  iii.  p.  <»9. 

t  It  is  hens  at  the  nnrrowest  portion  of  the  strait,  about  2  miltf 
S.W.  of  Bangor,  that  the  famous  suspension  bridge  constracted  br 
Telford  is  carried  across  the  channel,  at  a  height  of  llMt  feet  above  tlie 
water-way.  The  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  through  which  the  Une  of 
the  Chester  and  Holvhcad  railway  passes,  crosses  the  strait  about  a 
mile  farther  westward,  where  the  width  of  the  channel  is  above  900 
leet,  the  central  tower  on  which  the  brid^j^e  is  supported  being  baled 
uiKin  a  rock  (fonnerlv  covered  at  high  water)  which  occurs  in  iIm 
middle  of  the  strait.  *rh«Te  is  some  reason  for  supposing  the  width  of 
the  Menai  (and,  with  that,  its  depth  also)  to  be  greater  now  than  at  a 
former  period,    Unes  of  stones,  which  appear  to  have  once  marked  Ihl 
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Anglesey  is  shallow,  and  at  low  tide  consists  principally  of  sand. 
The  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  Anglesey  are  for  the  most 
part  rocky:  the  western  and  south-western  coasts,  and  also  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  along  the  Menai  Strait^  are  generally  low  and 
sandy.  The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Trwyn-du  Point,  the 
N.R  extremity  of  the  island;  Linas  Point,  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast;  and  Camels  Point,  at  its  north-western  extremity. 
Bed  Wharf  Bay,  on  the  north-east ;  Holyhead  Bay  (formed  by  the 
opening  between  Holyhead  Island  and  Anglesey),  on  the  west;  and 
Maldraeth  Bay,  on  the  south ;  are  its  most  considerable  inlets.  To 
the  north-westward  of  Red  Wharf  Bay  is  Bulas  Bay,  and  between 
the  two,  the  smaller  opening  of  Moelfre  Bay. 

The  surface  of  Anglesey  is  for  the  most  part  flat.  The  only  con- 
siderable elevations  are  towards  the  northern  coast..  The  Parys 
Mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlwch,  has  only  the  moderate 
elevation  of  473  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  Holyhead 
Island  reaches  709  feet.  Many  of  the  low  grounds  of  Anglesey  con- 
tain extensive  beds  of  peat,  in  which,  as  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  trunks 
of  trees  are  often  found.  The  island  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams. 

The  geology  of  Anglesey  exhibits  considerable  variety.  The  greater 
part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  primaiy  and  mctamorphic  schists 
(Cambrian  or  Lower  Silurian),  which  alternate  with  secondary  strata 
belonging  to  the  Permian  and  carboniferous  periods.  A  small  coal- 
field occurs  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  stretching  from  Maldraeth 
Bay  (on  the  S.  coast)  for  a  distance  of  9  miles  inland.  The  coal 
measures  are  overlaid  by  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  marl; 
millstone-grit  and  carboniferous  limestone,  based  upon  mctamor- 
phic schists,  rise  from  beneath  the  beds  of  coaL  Both  copper  and 
lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  island,  and  copper  is  still  worked. 
The  two  principal  mines  are  situated  on  the  Paiys  Mountain,  two 


Umit  between  sea  and  land,  are  found  below  the  present  high-water 
mark.  The  present  depth  of  the  strait  varies  between  one  and  eight 
fathoms.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  language  of  Tacitas 
(Annals,  ziv. ;  and  Agricola,  xviii.)  that  the  condition  of  the  channel 
in  ^is  latter  respect  has  not  undergone  any  material  change  between  the 
period  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  Uie  present  day.  The  Roman  General, 
Paolinus  Suetonius,  we  are  told,  constructed  fiat-bottomed  boats  in 
which  to  pasf)  his  infantry  over,  while  the  cavalry  advanced  psrtly  by 
fordinff  the  shikllows,  and  partly  bv  swimming  their  horses.  There  are 
sevcaral  places  where  the  depth  m  water,  at  low  tide,  does  not  exceed  a 
fathom,  and  where  the  breadth  of  channel  is  materially  diminished  by 
sands,  which  then  become  dry.  Agricola  appears  to  have  dispensed  alto"- 
getber  with  the  use  of  boats,  and  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  use  of 
csvaliy. 
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miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Amlwch,  where  thej  ha^e  been  w^Bd  tt 
the  lust  hundred  jean.  The  grey  marble  of  AiigleMj  if  taUaMj 
quarried. 

The  industry  of  the  county  is  chiefly  agrienltiiniL  Putnnge  ii 
largoly  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  fat  the 
English  market  Coarse  woollens  are  woven  by  the  peamitiy  fbr 
their  own  use. 

Anglesey  is  divided  into  three  divisions  known  aa  cantzcfti  vA 
these  are  subdivided  into  comots  (cwmwds):  the  six  divisioiif  ihm 
formed  are  equivalent,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  the  hondredf  cf  the 
Engl ish  counties.    The  chief  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 
Ajclwch     •      5,818 


Pep. 
.      8.190 
ABiBWBaw       1,MS 


Fop. 
Beauxaris  .      2,465 
Llanobfni  .      1,362 

Holyhead,  Beaumaris,  Amlwch,  and  Llangeflii,  ara  paHiammtgy 
boroughs,  and  unite  in  the  return  of  a  single  membex^  The  ooon^ 
returns  one  member. 

Beaumaris,  the  county-town,  is  situated  upon  the  west  nde  d 
the  northern  approach  to  the  Menai  Strait,  there  called  BeanmariB 
Bay.  Its  chief  modem  importance  is  due  to  its  being  a  plaee  of 
resort  for  sea-bn thing.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  L,  who 
er(*ctcd  for  its  protection  a  strong  castle,  the  remaining  portions  cf 
which  now  form  a  place  of  public  recreation.  Amlwch^  near  the  noKh 
coast  of  the  island,  dates  its  growth  into  a  town  from  the  opening  of 
the  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paiys  Mountain,  in  1788. 
Uangpfni,  nearly  in  the  centro  of  the  island,  has  extensive  cattle- 
markets.  Aberffraw,  between  7  and  8  miles  S.W.  of  liangefiii,  netf 
the  S.W.  coast,  is  interesting  as  having  been,  for  a  considenible  period 
prior  to  the  conquest  by  Edward  L,  the  residence  of  the  native  princes 
of  North  Wales. 

Hoit/head,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  county,  and  near  the  noithen 
extremity  of  the  island  called  by  its  name,  is  the  most  considefsbls 
place  in  Anglesey,  and  has  risen  in  importance  within  a  recent  poiod, 
fe^incc  the  construction  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  and  its 
subsequent  use  as  the  chief  packet-station  for  communication  with 
Ireland.  Vast  engineering  works,  still  in  progress,  have  been  undfl> 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  by  the  constraction 
of  an  extensive  pier  and  breakwater,  so  as  to  render  it  a  secure  pisee 
of  refuge  for  shipping,  in  all  weather.  The  coast  in  the  immediite 
neighbourhood  of  Holyhead  is  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme. 

2.  CASBNABvoirsHnuB,  a  maritime  county,  has  aa  az«a  of  SJQlSTI 
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acres,  or  679  square  miles.  It  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Welsh  mainland.  The  limit  of  the  county  to  the  eastward  is 
marked  chiefly  by  the  river  Conway,  but  the  tract  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  that  stream  at  its  outlet  into  the  sea  (as  well  as  a  tract 
which  a<^'oins  its  right  bank,  farther  up)  belongs  to  Caernarvonshire* 
This  piece  of  land,  which  forms  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Caer- 
narvonshire, terminates  in  Great  Orme's  Head,  a  short  distance  east 
of  which  is  Little  Orme's  Head.  From  the  main  body  of  the  county, 
an  arm  projects  to  the  south-westward,  terminating  in  the  headlands 
of  Braich-y-Pwll  and  Penrhyn-du.  Between  Great  Orme*s  Head 
and  the  headland  of  Braich-y-PwU,  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire  is 
washed  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Menai  Strait :  the  coast  to  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Braich-y-Pwll  is  formed  by  the  upper  portion  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Between  the  headlands  of  Braich-y-Pwll  and  Penrhyn- 
du  are  Aberdaron  Bay  and  the  dangerous  gulf  known  as  Hell's  Mouth. 
The  shores  of  this  portion  of  the  county  are  almost  throughout 
marked  by  steep  cliffi :  elsewhere,  the  coast-line  is  generally  low, 
though  the  mountains  of  the  interior  make  near  approach  to  the  sea, 
and  in  some  cases  advance  close  to  its  waters. 

The  Lavan  Sands,  which  stretch  to  the  east  and  north  of  Bangor, 
tare  of  vast  extent,  reaching  7  miles  out  to  seaward,  and  terminating 
in  that  direction  opposite  to  the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  Anglesey. 
Several  islands  lie  off  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  largest  of  them  is  Bardsey,  which  was  early  the  seat  of  a  religious 
establishment.  St.  Tudwall's  Islands,  two  in  number,  are  farther  to 
the  eastward. 

The  general  swrhce  of  Caernarvonshire  is  wild  and  rugged.  High 
mountains  stretch  through  the  interior  of  the  county,  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  These  include,  within  its  northern  and  broader  por- 
tion, the  group  of  Snowdon,  which  reaches  a  greater  height  than  any 
other  of  the  mountains  of  South  Britain.  The  moimtain-region  in- 
cludes numerous  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  most  of  which  form  the 
beds  of  lakes.  From  the  Snowdon  region,  the  mountains  gradually 
decline  in  height  as  they  traverse  the  south-western  peninsula. 

The  higher  elevations  within  Caeniarvonshire,  proceeding  from 
north  to  south,  comprehend: — 


Feet 

Feet 

Pen-maen-mawr 

.     1,640 

Craig  Gk)ch  (or  Llwyd 

Camedd  IJewellyn  . 

.     3,469 

Mawr)                 . 

• 

Oamedd  Dafydd 

.     3,429 

Bwlch  Mawr  . 

.    1,673 

Snowdon         .        • 

.     3,690 

Rivel 

.     1,867 

Mynydd-y-Rhiw 

• 

FeD-maen-mawT  i^proaches  ddie  to  the  sea,  between  the  month  of 
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the  Conwaj  and  tlio  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strdt  Ti» 
high  road  which  passes  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  ooonty  visdi 
round  its  base,  and  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  zmilvij 
foUo'W's  the  name  direction,  b(>ing  partly  carried  through  a  tosiMl 
which  pierces  the  mountuin-clifis,  immediately  aboTe  the  sea. 

Caemarronshire  includes  a  vast  number  of  rirers  and  lakea  HofI 
of  the  former  are  mountain-streams,  some  of  which,  howerer,  taftoA 
into  considrruble  estuaries  immeiUatoly  above  their  outlets  to  the  s«a 
The  longCHt  and  most  important  river  is  the  Conway,  which  lisci 
in  Llyn  Conway,  near  the  Denbighshire  border.  The  Comray 
becomes  navigable  from  the  town  of  Llanrwst  downwards — i.^ 
for  the  hifit  13  miles  of  its  course.  It  receives  numerous  aflaenti 
on  its  left  bunk,  among  which  the  Machno,  the  Ucder,  and  the  lingvy, 
are  the  most  considerable. 

Among  the  other  rivers  of  Caernarvonshire,  the  most  importaiitan 
the  Ogwcn,  the  Seiont  the  Gwrfai,  and  the  Glaslyn.  The  thus 
former  have  northerly  or  westwardly  courses,  and  enter  the  Hntfi 
Strait :  tiio  Glaslyn  tlows  to  the  southward,  into  the  head  of  Cardigti 
Bay.  The  Stiont  pa^Kos  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courve  throo^ 
the  beautiful  lakes  of  Lhvnberris.  an(l  has  the  town  of  Caemarroo  it 
its  mouth.  Nearly  all  the  streams  within  the  higher  mountain-region 
are  connecteil  with  lakes,  which  lie  numerously  upon  the  aidfs  aoi 
round  the  base  of  Snowdon  and  the  a^oining  mountains. 

Caemarvonsliiro  consists  almost  entirely  of  primary  or  pabeonie 
rocks,  belonging  to  the  lowor  Silurian  system  of  modem  geologj. 
The  greywackc  and  indurated  sohii^ts  of  which  these  are  composed 
alternate,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  with  masses  of  porphyi^i 
hornblende,  mica  and  chlorite  slate,  and  other  altered  rodJL 
Secondary  formations  only  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  A 
narrow  strip  of  carboniferous  limestone  liu(.>8  the  shore  of  the  Heui 
Strait,  between  Caernarvon  and  Bangor,  and  the  projecting  tract  whieb 
terminates  in  Gre^it  Orme's  Head  belongs  to  the  same  fonnatioa. 
The  most  valuable  mineral  produce  of  the  county  is  slate ;  this  ii 
quarried  upon  a  scale  of  vast  magnitude  at  Xantlo  (to  the  Sw  bjE.  of 
Caernarvon,  and  connected  with  that  town  by  railway),  and  tt 
Pcnrhyn,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ogwon  river  (6  miles  8.E.  of 
Bangor).  The  Penrhyn  slatc-qujirrirs  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  slate  assumes  in  some  cases  the  character  of  msiM^ 
and  is  capable  of  bearing  a  high  polish:  it  is  extensively  used  lor 
chimney-slabs  and  like  purpose.  Both  copper  and  lead  are  wofM 
within  the  county — the  former  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  LlandadiM. 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  within  the  mountain-region.  These  and 
several  other  ores  abound  within  and  about  the  Snowdon  groupi, 
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The  industiy  of  Caemarronshire  is  chiefly  agrictdtnnJ.  A  laige 
number  of  the  population  are  employed  in  the  alate  quarries. 

Caernarvonshire  is  divided  into  10  hundreds.  Its  principal  towns 
are: —  , 

Pnp.  Pop. 

8,530  Llandudno  1,131 
6,796  Nevix  .  1,864 
2,106    PwLLHKU  .       2,709 


Cabsnabvon 
Banoob 

CONWAT 


Criccibth    • 
Tbeicadoc    . 

POBT  MaDOC 


Pop. 

530 


Caernarvon,  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Conway,  Criccieth,  Nevin, 
and  Pwllheli,  and  the  city  of  Bangor,  jointly  return  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  county  idso  returns  one  member.  Th« 
coun^-town  is  Caernarvon. 


Caernarvon*  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont,  which  comes  down  from  the  heights 
cf  Snowdon  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llanberris.  It  is  conspicuous 
from  its  massive  castle,  the  erection  of  Edward  L,  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  nearly  entire.  The  town  now  derives  its  chief  support  from 
the  export  of  slate — the  produce  of  the  extensive  Nantle  and  other 
quarries,  and  the  resort  thither  of  numerous  visitors  during  the 
summer  bathing-season.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  present 
town  is  the  site  of  the  Boman  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont ),t  whence 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  derived. 

BangoTf  near  the  northern  entranceof  the  Menai,  and  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ogwen  river,  is  a  cathedral  city.  The  pre- 
sent cathedral  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  but  an 
older  edifice  (destroyed  by  the  Saxons  in  1071)  carried  its  origin 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  Bangor  has  increased 
considerably  in  extent  since  the  construction  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway,  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  resort  by  sea-side 
▼isitors.  The  slate  worked  in  the  Penrhyn  quarries  is  exported 
thence.  Conway  (or  Aber  Conway),  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  on  its  left  bank.  Its 
extensive  and  massive  castle,  portions  only  of  which  now  remain, 
was  one  of  the  fortresses  built  by  Edward  L  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  conquests  in  this  region.  The  channel  of  the  Conway 
is  crossed  here  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  also  (side  by  side  with 
that  structure)  by  a  tubular  bridge  which  forms  part  of  the  line  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.    Llandudno^  a  rising  watering- 


*  That  is,  Caer-yn-Arvon,  the  town  or  fortress  in  Arvont  as  this  part 
(^  Wales  was  called  by  its  native  inbaUtanta. 
t  See  anU,  p.  91. 


DefD  tirnlt  wiltiin  tlii'  pwaent  ceiilui 
merlj-  pnrt  of  n  t»s1  ".inJy  "-nste  callp 
Bpu  at  liigh  wntpr,  nnil  rcolaimpj  by  o 

Bcrea.  or  603  xquare  milea.  It  is  of  ri 
juoportions.  bring  nl  one  point  nnm 
«f  Flint  and  Merioneth,  upon  either  i 
My«n  milM.  Thp  ae»wiri  portion  i 
moiT  than  tpn  miles :  thU  comprebei 
.wwt  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  < 
Omie's  Head,  which  is  only  a  «hort  i 
Conway.  Throughout  this  eitent,  the  ci 
tMisiTB  nanris.  Nenrly  the  vhole  vesten 
bytherauraa  of  tho  Conway.  The  riT( 
border,  and  sl»a  a  tm^ill  part  of  that  U 
flD  aSaent  of  thp  St>veni,  marks  the  < 
oonnty.  The  Clwyil  tbrm*  for  a  abort 
Ibe  Dorth-eaat,  on  Jhe  Bide  of  Flintshir 

The  greater  purl  ct  Denbighshire 
bowcrer,  nowhere  tfiiik  an  fllovation 
fauns  that  belong  ti>  the  adjacent  con 
The  moat  eilvnEivc  viiUeys  are  those  o 
the  Dee.  Theso  ^in'  diTided  from  one 
spTudiog  groups  ff  h  lUa. 

The  most  eilemlprl  range  of  high  g 
of  the  Hiraftlio^HiilalMTnyddH 
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To  the  east  of  the  Clwyd,  Denbighshire  includes  the  chief 
part  of  a  long  range  of  hills  which  border  the  yallej  of  that  river 
upon  its  eastern  side,  and  which  lie  in  part  along  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  In  this  range  (some- 
times  distinguished  as  the  Clwydian  Hills)  the  highest  summit  is 
Moel  Fammau,  1,845  feet — a  short  distance  N.K  of  the  town  of 
Buthin.  Moel  Arthur,  to  the  northward,  is  1,491  feet.  This  range 
is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Alyn  (an  afiQuent  of  the 
Dee)  from  another  and  parallel  range,  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Alyn,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Dee  valley. 
The  mountain  called  Cym-y-Brain,  in  this  latter  range,  reaches 
the  height  of  1,858  feet.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Dee  valley  are 
the  mountains  of  the  Berwyn  chain,  a  portion  of  which  lies  along  the 
Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  border. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Denbighshire  are  the  Clwyd,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Elwy  and  the  Aled ;  and  the  Dee,  with  its  affluents,  the  Alwen, 
Ceiriog,  Clywedog,  and  Alyn.  The  Clwyd,  which  has  a  total  length 
of  about  30  miles,  flows  through  the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  below 
Ruthin  has  a  breadth  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  The  Elwy,  which 
brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Aled,  joins  the  Clwyd  on  its  left  bank, 
above  Rhuddlan,  from  which  place  downward  to  the  sea  (a  distance 
of  between  two  and  three  miles)  the  Clwyd  is  navigable  for  vessels 
not  exceeding  70  tons  burthen. 

The  Dee,  which  enters  Denbighshire  from  the  a^oining  county  of 
Merioneth,  flows  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  within  this  county.  The  Alwen,  the  Clywedog,  and 
the  Alyn,  join  the  Dee  on  its  left  bank ;  the  Ceiriog  (which  forms 
part  of  the  county-border,  on  the  side  of  Shropshire)  on  its  right  bank. 

The  river  Tanat,  and  its  affluent,  the  Khaiadr,  which  mark  the 
extreme  southern  boundaiy  of  Denbighshire,  belong  to  the  Severn 
basin.  The  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr,  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  Rhaiadr  river,  and  has  a  total  descent,  broken  into  two  parts, 
of  200  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Wales.  There  are  several 
small  lakes  within  the  county. 

The  larger  portion  of  Denbigh  consists  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Silurian  period,  that  is,  of  clay-slates  and  various  schistose  strata. 
These  compose  nearly  all  the  western  division  of  the  county,  as  well  as 
a  part  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  the  sea  upwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruthin, 
consists  of  new  red  sandstone,  which  formation  also  skirts  the  coast 
for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  belt 
of  carboniferous  limestone  intervenes,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  between  the  red  sandstone  strata  and  the  Silurian  rocks. 
Carboniferous  limestone,  succeeded  by  millstone-grit  and  coal,  is 
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place,  not  far  distant  from  tbe  eastern  base  of  Great  Onne's  Held, 
is  three  miles  to  the  N.  of  Conway. 

The  small  towns  of  Af  t'/n,  PwUMi^  and  Cruxieth^  ire  ntnifted 
npon  the  coast  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  Caemaironshire — tbe 
first-named  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  the  two  others  upon  Cardigia 
Bay.  TremadoCf  with  the  adjacent  town  of  Port  Madoe,  is  within 
the  tract  adjoining  the  outlet  of  the  Glaslyn  rirer,  near  the  Merioneth 
border.  Both  Tremadoc  and  Fort  Madoc  are  of  modem  origin,  haring 
been  built  within  the  present  century  npon  ground  which  was  tat- 
merly  part  of  a  vast  sandy  waste  called  Traeth-mawr,  coTezed  by  tbe 
sea  at  high  water,  and  reclaimed  by  engineering  means. 


3.  Denbiohshibe,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  886,052 
acres,  or  603  square  miles.  It  is  of  vezy  irregular  shape  and  oneqasl 
proportions,  being  at  one  point  narrowed  by  the  adjacent  ooontifli 
of  Flint  and  Merioneth,  upon  either  side,  to  a  breadth  of  less  than 
Boven  miles.  The  seaward  i)ortion  of  its  frontier  does  not  extend 
more  than  ton  miles :  tliis  comprehends  the  tract  of  coast  reaching 
.west  frr>m  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd,  nearly  as  far  as  little 
Omio's  Head,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  outlet  of  tbe 
Conway.  Throughout  this  extent,  the  coast  is  low,  and  bordered  by  ex- 
tensive sands.  Nearly  the  whole  western  border  of  the  county  is  fbnned 
by  the  course  of  the  Conway.  The  river  Dee  forms  part  of  the  easteni 
border,  and  also  a  small  port  of  that  to  the  southward.  The  Tanat, 
an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  marks  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  tbs 
county.  The  Clwj-d  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  county-border  to 
the  north-east,  on  the  side  of  Flintshire. 

The  greater  part  of  Denbighshire  is  hilly.  The  high  gTOunds, 
however,  nowhere  roach  an  elevation  equalling  that  of  the  moon* 
tains  that  belong  to  the  adjacent  counties  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  most  extensive  valleys  are  those  of  the  Conway,  the  Clwyd,  and 
the  Dee.  Those  are  divided  from  one  another  by  ranges  and  wide- 
spreading  groups  of  hills. 

The  most  extended  range  of  high  ground  within  Denbighshire  ii 
that  of  the  Hiraothog  Hills  (Mynydd  Hiraethog),  which  stretch  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Conwny.  and  thence,  in  a  south-eastwardly  diree* 
tion,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  The  highest  point  of  the  langfl^ 
Mwdwl  Eithin  (about  7  miles  SJE.  of  the  town  of  Conway),  reaches 
1,660  feet  The  Hiraethog  Hills  present  a  steep  acclivity  to  the  Cbih 
way  valley,  on  the  west,  and  liave  their  longer  slope  towards  the 
north  and  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Clwyd  and  its  affluents.  The 
various  oflfeeta  from  the  range  stretch  far  out  to  the  sastwmrd,  sad 
fill  the  chief  part  of  the  surface  of  the  county  in  that  direetioo,  ■■  fis 
as  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd. 
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To  the  east  of  the  Clvyd,  Denbighshire  includes  the  chief 
part  of  a  long  range  of  hills  which  border  the  yalley  of  that  river 
upon  its  eastern  side,  and  which  lie  in  part  along  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  In  this  range  (some- 
times distinguished  as  the  Clwydian  Hills)  the  highest  summit  is 
Moel  Fammau,  1.845  feet — a  short  distance  N.R  of  the  town  of 
Buthin.  Moel  Arthur,  to  the  northward,  is  1,491  feet  This  range 
is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Alyn  (an  afiQuent  of  the 
Dee)  from  another  and  parallel  range,  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Alyn,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Dee  valley. 
The  mountain  called  Cym-y-Brain,  in  this  latter  range,  reaches 
the  height  of  1,868  feet.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Dee  valley  are 
the  mountains  of  the  Berwyn  chain,  a  portion  of  which  lies  along  the 
Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  border. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Denbighshire  are  the  Clwyd,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Elwy  and  the  Aled ;  and  the  Dee,  with  its  affluents,  the  Alwcn, 
Ceiriog,  Clywedog,  and  Alyn.  The  Clwyd,  which  has  a  total  length 
of  about  30  miles,  flows  through  the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  below 
Ruthin  has  a  breadth  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  The  Elwy,  which 
brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Aled,  joins  the  Clwyd  on  its  left  bank, 
above  Khuddlan,  from  which  place  downward  to  the  sea  (a  distance 
of  between  two  and  three  miles)  the  Clwyd  is  navigable  for  vessels 
pot  exceeding  70  tons  burthen. 

The  Dee,  which  enters  Denbighshire  from  the  a^'oining  county  of 
Merioneth,  flows  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  within  this  county.  The  Alwen,  the  Clywedog,  and 
the  Alyn,  join  the  Dee  on  its  left  bank ;  the  Ceiriog  (which  forma 
part  of  the  county-border,  on  the  side  of  Shropshire)  on  its  right  bank. 

The  river  Tanat,  and  its  affluent,  the  Khaiadr,  which  mark  the 
extreme  southern  boundary  of  Denbighshire,  belong  to  the  Severn 
basin.  The  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr,  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  Rhaiadr  river,  and  has  a  total  descent  broken  into  two  parts, 
of  200  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Wales.  There  are  several 
small  lakes  within  the  county. 

The  larger  portion  of  Denbigh  consists  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Silurian  period,  that  is,  of  clay-slates  and  various  schistose  strata. 
These  compose  nearly  all  the  western  division  of  the  county,  as  well  as 
a  part,  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  the  sea  upwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruthin, 
consists  of  new  red  sandstone,  which  formation  also  skirts  the  coast 
fbr  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  belt 
of  carboniferous  limestone  intervenes,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Talley,  between  the  red  sandstone  strata  and  the  Silurian  rocks. 
CarboDiferoiui  limestone,  succeeded  by  milktone-grit  andcoal^^^ 
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extenrarely  developed  in  the  eastern  put  of  the  county,  wheie  it 
Btretohes  across  the  valloj  of  the  Dee,  below  Llangollen.  TIm  en* 
boniferous  area  here  includes  a  coal-field  of  considerable  Talne, 

The  Denbighshire  coal-field  commences  three  miles  8.  of  the  tan 
of  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  where  the  new  red  sandstone  Rfti 
directly  on  the  miUstone-grit,  and  extends  northward  by  Oswestrf, 
Hnabon,  and  Wrexham,  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Alyn,  wiiidi 
winds  through  a  deep  defile,  and  exposes  in  its  banks  an  ilmMt 
complete  section  of  the  coal  formation.  The  length  of  the  eoal-fldd 
is  about  18  mUes,  and  it  has  at  Wrexham  a  breadtli  of  abovt  4 
miles. *^  Numerous  pits  are  extensirely  worked  within  this  ooal-fidd, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Euabon  and  Wrexham.  Some  ot  tiie 
coal  is  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Several  lead-mines  are  worked  within 
the  county.  Ironstone  is  also  wrought  within  the  coal-distrieL 
There  are  likewise  several  slate  quarries. 

Denbighshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  coimty.  The  mannftctore 
of  flannel  and  other  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  in  Wrexham  and 
other  towns.  The  coal-pits,  iron  works,  lead  mines,  and  qnazrieo^ 
give  emplo}Tnent  to  numerous  hands. 

Denbighshire  ia  divided  into  6  hundreds.  Its  principal  towns  are: — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pnp. 

RlTHHC 

3.373 

Llanhwst  . 

3,984 

RVABOK 

ll^Ol 

Dexbigh 

5,946 

Wr£XHAM  . 

6,714 

Llangollen  . 

5.260 

Abekorlb    . 

3,307 

Holt  . 

1,029 

Chirk  . 

1,590 

Denbigh,  Holt,  Ruthin,  and  Wrexham,  are  parliamentaxy 
boroughs,  jointly  returning  one  member.  The  county  also  retnns 
one  member.  Ruthin,  at  which  the  assizes  are  held,  now  ranks  at 
the  county- town :  the  quarter-sesbions  are  held  alternately  at  Kathia 
and  Denbigh. 

Ruthin  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Clwyd.  Iti 
origin  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  strong  castle  (now  replaced  by 
a  modem  edifice),  called  Ryddin,  or  the  Red  Fortress,  which  WM 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Denbigh,  six  and  a  half  "'!'* 
N.W.  of  Ruthin,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  upon 
the  steep  slopes  of  an  insulated  hiU,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  also  dating  its  erection  from  the  time  of 
Edward  L  This  castle  is  connectt»d  with  some  events  in  TgngliA 
history,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.    Abergele,  nett 
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the  sea  coast  (10  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Denbigh),  has  risen  into 
importance  of  late  years  as  a  summer  watering-place. 

Wrexham^  in  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshii^  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  county.  It  lies  within  the  valley  of  the  Clywedog  riyer — an 
affluent  of  the  Dee  —  and  forms  the  centre  of  an  important  wiining 
district  Its  markets  and  fairs  are  among  the  most  frequented  in 
North  Wales.  Ruahon  is  between  4  and  5  miles  S.W.  of  Wrexham, 
and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee.  The 
Tillage  of  UangoUen,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  beautiful  valley 
watered  by  the  Dee,  within  the  middle  portion  of  its  course,  is  on 
the  south  bank  of  that  river,  9  miles  S.W.  of  Wrexham. 

The  line  of  Offa's  Dyke  *  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  Den- 
bighshire, as  also  does  a  portion  of  the  similar  work  known  as  Watt's 
Dyke,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  and  a  short  distance 
eastward  of  it,  _«_^^ 

4.  Fliih^hirb,  a  maritime  county,  the  smallest  in  Wales,  has  an 
area  of  184,905  acres,  or  289  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two 
detached  portions,  the  smaller  and  more  eastwardly  of  which  adjoins 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  (advancing  between  the  English  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire),  and  is  entirely  inland.  The  larger 
part  of  the  county  is  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Dee,  extending  along 
the  estuary  of  that  river,  and  also  along  the  open  waters  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  for  a  distance  of  between  eight  and  nine  miles,  between 
the  Point  of  Air  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd.  The  coast 
is  low,  and  bordered  by  extensive  sands.  A  vast  expanse  of  sand 
and  oose  occupies,  at  low  water,  the  chief  part  of  the  Dee  estuary, 
through  which  the  river  winds  in  a  narrow  stream,  only  rendered 
capable  of  navigation  by  aid  of  an  artificial  channel,  through  which 
its  waters,  retained  by  a  dam  above  the  city  of  Chester,  pass  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  estuary.  The  marshy  tract  upon  either 
side  of  this  artificial  channel,  £rom  a  short  distance  below  Chester  to 
the  head  of  the  estuary,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Flint. 

The  larger  part  of  Flintshire  has  a  hilly  surface.  The  highest 
eminences  are  on  the  western  or  Denbighshire  border,  where  Moel 
Fammau,  in  the  chain  of  hills  which  borders  the  vale  of  Clywd,  is 
1,846  ft  high.t  The  hills  which  bound  on  the  east  the  valley  of  the 
XJl^>ear  Alyn  are  also  in  part  upon  the  Denbighshire  border.  The 
more  central  portions  of  Flintshire  are  traversed  by  a  range  of  high 
ground,  stretdiing  through  the  length  of  the  county,  and  part  of 
which  is  known  as  the  Halkin  Mountains.  These  are  of  inconsiderable 

*  See  vmtt,  p.  154.  t  See  p.  445. 
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height,  falling  greatly  below  1,000  feet,  bat  thej  impart  mxA 
diyerNity  of  ft-ature  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  couo^.  Towvdi 
its  Bouth-eafttword  portion,  tlie  range  of  high  ground  diTides  tie 
valley  of  tin*  Dee  from  that  of  its  aifluent,  the  Alyn.  The  detadwd 
portion  of  Flintshire  lying  eiistward  of  the  Dee  has  a  surface  whicb 
is  either  level,  or  gently  undulated. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Flintshire  are  the  Deo,  the  Alyn,  and  the  Qwjd. 
The  lust-named  forms  part  of  the  county-border,  on  its  western  eidf, 
but  a  small  tract  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Clwyd  (and  within  whidi 
the  city  of  St.  Asaph  is  situated)  belongs  to  Flintshire.  The  Aljn  \u» 
'  a  considerable  ^x>rtion  of  its  courHC  within  Flintshire,  but  passes  oot 
of  the  county  alK)ut  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dee. 

Geologically,  the  county  of  Flint  falls  almost  wholly  within  the 
carl)oniferou8  area.  Carboniferous  limestone,  millstone-grit,  and 
coal,  ftjllows  in  succession  across  the  tract  that  intervenes  between 
tiie  hills  upon  the  Denbighsliire  border  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Deo  estuary — that  is,  across  the  breadth  of  the  countj. 
The  north- west tTU  extremity  of  the  county,  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  lower  part  of  the  Clwyd  valley,  consists  of  new  red 
sandstone.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  detached  portion  of  Flintshire 
which  lies  to  the  oast  of  the  Dee  belongs  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation  of  the  Cheshirr  plain.*  Within  this  tract,  the  sandstone 
is  bordered  on  the  we.<it  by  a  belt  of  magncsian  limestone,  a  small 
part  of  which  falU  within  the  county  of  Flint. 

The  Flintj<hire  coal-firld  is  nearly  continuous  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Denbigh.     The  two  are   dibconnected   by  the 
upthrow  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  millstone-grit  over  a  small 
tract  of  countrj-  lying  between  the  villages  of  Gn^ford  and  Hope, 
within  the  valley  of  the  Al^-n  river.     From  this  locality,  on  the 
borders  of  Hint  and  Denbigh,  the  Flintshire  coal-fivld  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  estuur>'  of  the  Dee  to  the  Point  of  Air,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles ;   tliroughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its  range, 
however,  the  protluctivo  ^wrtion  of  the  field  is  very  narrow,  and 
greatly  broken  by  faults.f    The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  to  the  N.K, 
in  which  direction  they  no  doubt  underlie  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
Cheshire  plain.     The  coal  reappears,  indeed,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parkgate  (Cheshire^ 
Ijesides  coal,  Flintshire  has  varied  mineral  wealth.     Numerous  lead- 
mines  are  workeil,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  and  to 
the  south-eastward  of  that  town :  silver  is  derived  fiom  several  ol 
the  mines.     Zinc  and  iron  are  also  worked. 
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Excepting  as  regards  its  mining  industry,  Flintshire  is  chiefly  an 
agricoltoral  county.  The  lead  and  coal  mines  employ  large  numbers 
of  its  population,  which  is  more  dense  than  that  of  any  other  county 
of  North  Wales.  Some  branches  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
ture, with  the  making  of  earthenware,  and  various  works  in  metal,  are 
carried  on  at  Holywell,  Mold,  and  other  places. 

Flintshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.  It  includes  the  following 
towns:  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Mold  .        • 

3,432 

Flint 

3,296 

Rhtl  . 

1,563 

Caergwrle    . 

719 

HOLYWRT.L 

6,740 

St.  Asaph    . 

2.041 

Hawabdbk 

6,203 

Cabbwts    . 
Rhtdolan  . 

947 
1,472 

OVKBTON       . 

1,479 

The  town  of  Flint,  with  the  contributory  boroughs  of  St  Asaph, 
Rhyddlan,  Holywell,  Mold,  Caeiwys,  Caergwrle,  and  Overton,  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  county  also  returns  one 
member.    Mold  is  the  county-town. 

Mold  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Alyn,  11  miles  (in 
direct  distance)  W.  by  S.  of  Chester,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  A  castle  of  early  date  (prior  to  the  time  of  the  English 
conquest)  formerly  stood  on  an  eminence  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  Caerffwrle,  now  a  mere  village,  though  ranking  as  a 
parliamentary  borough,  is  on  the  Alyn,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Mold.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  strong 
castle — long  since  in  ruin — which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alyn.*  Hawarderiy  6  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Mold  (and 
midway  between  Mold  and  Chester),  had  also  in  former  times  one 
of  the  many  border  castles  of  this  troubled  locality. 

The  town  of  Flinty  formerly  the  county-town,  stands  on  the  left 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  castle, 
built  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  strengthened  by  Edward  L,  lie  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  inunediately  ac^jaoent  to  the 
river.  HolyweU^  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  4  miles  N.W.  of 
FUnt,  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  manufacturing  district  The 
town  stands  upon  ground  which  rises  gently  inland  from  the  Dee 
estuary,  and  at  a  distance  of  Httle  more  than  a  mile  from  its  water. 
Holywell  derives  its-  name  ftt>m  a  celebrated  spring,  eariy  consecrated 
to  St.  Winifred.  The  populous  village  of  Greenfield,  which  has  ex- 
tensive copper,  sine,  and  other  works,  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Holywell,  on  the  shore  of  the  estuaiy.    Adjoining  Greenfield,  to  the 

*  Numerous  Soman  remains  have  been  found  at  Caergwrle,  hence 
supposed  to  hare  been  an  outpost  of  the  20th  legion,  whichliad  its  per- 
manent quarters  at  Chester,  or  Deva. 

OG 
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east.,  are  the  remains  of  Basingwertli  Abbej,  one  of  the  w' 
celebrated  of  the  early  religious  foundatioDB  of  the  aadeot  BcnA 
people.*  CaerwySj  now  a  more  village,  ia  about  4  miles  S.W.  at  3^ 
well,  near  the  Denbighshire  border. 

St,  Asaph,  a  cathedral  city,  lies  in  the  weatem  put  of  tiha  eoalt7i 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  intervenes  between  the  Clwyd  and  Sivj 
rivers,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  latter.  The  eathednl,  tb 
walls  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  centmy,  occuiaei  thi 
summit  of  the  bill  Bhyddl4in,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Qvyi* 
between  2  and  3  miles  N.  of  St  Asaph.  Portiona  of  its  aDcint 
castle,  built  by  Edward  L,  immediately  above  the  riTor,  still  enft,* 
well  as  some  indications  of  the  site  occupied  by  a  castle  of  eub^ 
date,  built  by  one  of  the  native  Welsh  princes  in  the  elefcsth 
century.  Rhyl,  2\  miles  N.W.  of  Bhyddlan,  on  the  shaie  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd,  has  become  a  &Toaito 
resort  as  a  watering-place  since  the  opening  of  the  Ghestv  tad 
Holyhead  railway,  upon  the  line  of  which  it  is  situated. 


5.  Mkiuonbthshibb,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  S85,S91 
acres,  or  602  square  miles.  It  extends  along  the  shore  of  Cardigu 
Bay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Glaslyn  and  Towy  rivers,  the  fiaisff 
of  which  divides  it  from  Carnarvonshire,  the  latter  from  CardigiD- 
shiro  and  Montgomeryshire.f  The  coast  of  Merioneth  is  throogb- 
out  bordered  by  extensive  sands.  The  shore  is  for  the  most  part 
low,  but  rises  for  a  few  miles  into  clifb  in  two  localities,  one  of  then 
about  midway  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Dwyrid  and  Kiv> 
the  other  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  extends  between 
the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  The  inland  border  of  the  coun^^  is  for  the 
most  part  marked  by  high  mountains,  especially  towards  the  esiU  <n 
the  side  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire,  whero  it  coinri^^** 
with  the  summits  of  the  Berwyn  range. 

The  whole  of  Merioneth  is  mountainous.     The  sm&ee  of  thfl 


*  The  line  of  Offa*a  Dyke  commenced  at  Basingwerth.    Saa 
p.  154,  note, 

t  At  the  extreme  north  of  the  Merionethshire  coast  are  the 
called  Tracth-mawr  and  Traeth-bach.  The  former  of  these,  which  is  on  the 
Carnarvonshire  border,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Glasljm  river;  thi 
latter,  which  is  a  short  distance  farther  south,  forms  the  ontlet  of  the 
river  Dwyrid.  Both  estuaries  present,  at  low  water,  a  vast  i^xpiir—  of 
shifting  sand.  A  large  portion  of  the  Traeth-mawr  (formerly,  as  ths 
terminal  **  mawr"  implies,  the  more  extensive  of  the  two,  but  now  ia- 
ferior  to  the  Traeth-bach  in  magnitude^  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  ses 
l>y  an  artificial  embankment.  Port  Madoc,  in  Camarvondiire,  is  Mtnatad 
at  the  western  extremity  of  this  embankment.     See  oiils^  pu  444, 
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entire  county  presents  a  succession  of  lofty  mountains,  with  deep 
valleys  (or  "  cwms  ")  between —  the  latter  watered  by  numberless 
torrents,  many  of  which  form  magnificent  waterfalls.  No  part  of 
Wales,  indeed,  exhibits  more  yaried  and  beautiful  sceneiy  than  this 
county.  The  mountains  generally  lie  in  groups  and  broad-spreading 
masses,  rather  than  chains,  excepting  on  the  -north-eastern  border, 
where  the  Berwyn  Mountains  form  a  continuous  ridge,  extending 
for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  N.£.  and  S.W.,  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  Dee  valley,  and  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  Dee  and  the  Severn  basins.  Cader  Berwyn,  in 
this  range  (on  the  Merionethshire  and  Denbighshire  border),  reaches 
the  height  of  2,563  feet.  The  mountain-groups  which  fill  up  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  county,  however,  surpass  the 
Berwyn  chain  in  altitude.  The  highest  summit  in  the  county  is 
Cader  Idris,  2,959  feet,  which  borders  the  estuaiy  of  the  Dovey 
river  to  the  southward,  and  overlooks  a  vast  area  of  country.*  Aran 
Mowddy,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Wnion  valley  (9  miles  £.N.£.  of 
Dolgelly),  is  2,955  feet.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Arenig  group, 
further  to  the  north  (6  miles  W.  of  Bala),  is  2,816  feet  High  moun- 
tains stretch,  at  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  between  Cader  Idris  on  the  south  and  the  Snowdon  group  on 
the  north,  broken  only  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  descend 
to  the  sea  between  those  limits. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Merioneth  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw  (or  Mawd- 
dach),  the  Dovey,  the  Disinwy,  and  the  Dwyrid.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Dee  and  its  affluents,  all  of  them  enter  Cardigan  Bay,  to 
which  the  larger  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  county  belongs.  The 
Dee  has  its  source  within  the  county,  and  flows  through  the  lake  of 
Bala,  or  Llyn  Tegid  (also  known  as  Pimble-mere),  the  largest  lake 
in  Wale8.t  After  issuing  from  the  lake,  it  has  a  farther  course  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  before  leaving  Merionethshire.  At  a  short 
distance  below  the  lake  of  Bala,  the  Dee  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Tryweiyn  river,  and,  twelve  miles  lower  down,  the  river  Alwen. 

Ttie  Dovey  or  Dyfl  river  rises  in  a  small  lake  on  the  mountain  of 
Aran  Mowddwy,  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Cardigan 
Bay,  which  it  enters  through  an  extensive  estuaiy.  Only  the  first 
11  miles  of  its  course  are  entirely  within  Merionethshire:  it  thence 
passes  into  Montgomeryshire,  and  forms,  lower  down,  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  counties.    The  Maw  (or  Mawddach)  rises 


*  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  embraces,  to  the  east- 
ward, the  Wrekin,  near  Shrewsbury,  so  completely  does  it  overtop  all  the 
intervening  elevations  in  that  direction. 

t  See  mt€,  p.  67. 

oo2 


within  tlie  rurth-w^r  comer  of  the 
(^ii(b..ni  biisf  of  the  M„i-lW)-n  mountai 
the  extensiTc  phluarv  of  Tr»olIi-ljacL. 

G™l(,j;ic;ill_v,  tlic  wholf  of  Merioneth  i 
and  primary  limBstnnes  which  form  the  1< 
Bsne«.  Masses  of  ipipous  rrigin.  rhieflj 
plsces  through  thp  sedinif  ntaiy  strata, 
of  soma  of  thf  higher  TDoaataiiiflt  aA  in  tJ 
most  Tsluablo  minCTul  production  of  t] 
quarried  insereral  phie*s  —  in  the  neigt 
viUpy  of  the  Dee),  at  FesliDiog  (within 
und  elaewhero.  Severul  lead-mines  are  n 
tiOD  is  at  the  prfwat  time  given  to  fp> 
other  priraBiy  rocks  of  Mcrionelhahire 
hy  veiuH  of  gold. 

The  county  of  Merioneth  is  (with  the 
moet  thinly  popalateit  portion  ofWales. 
in  conoectioD  with  the  min^  and  slaten 
husbandiT,  chiutlj  pastomL  There  is  a 
woollen  clothe  and  flannels  atDolgelly  a 

Merionethbhire  is  divided  inti>  fl  hand; 

_  P^-   1  I 

Doi^iLLr  .  2,041    Ahf.hdotbt  , 

Bakuoutk  .  1,673    DiNAs 

Towtlt  .  2,769        M"WDi>T  . 
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north  side  of  the  entnuice  to  the  Maw.  It  has  become  of  late  years 
much  resorted  to  as  a  summer  watering-place.  Towyn,  near  the 
month  of  the  Dysinwy  river,  is  similarly  frequented,  as  likewise  is 
Aberdovet/,  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  county. 

Bala,  a  place  of  fiivourit«  resort  for  tourists,  is  situated  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Merionethshire,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  which  its  name 
IB  given.  There  are  several  Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bala,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Harlech,  near  the 
coast  (12  miles  N.W.  of  Dolgelly),  though  ranking  as  a  town,  is  a 
mere  village,  rendered  noteworthy  only  by  the  remains  of  its  strong 
castle,  one  of  the  erections  of  Edward  I.,  and  now  a  picturesque 
rain. 


6.  MoNTOOMBBTSBiBB,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  483,323 
acres,  or  765  square  miles.  A  portion  of  its  frontier-line,  in  the 
north-west,  is  formed  by  the  high  moxmtains  which  divide  the  basin 
of  the  Dee  from  that  of  the  Severn,  within  the  latter  of  which  the 
greatly  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  included.  The  Tanat  and 
the  Vimwy,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  Severn  basin,  form  por- 
tions of  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  on  the  side  of  Denbigh- 
shire and  Shropshire.  Great  part  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
border  is  marked  by  high  grounds.  In  the  direction  of  south-west, 
the  huge  mass  of  Plinlimmon  is  on  the  Montgomeryshire  and  Car- 
diganshire border. 

The  larger  part  of  Montgomeryshire  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
but  the  elevations  are  below  those  of  the  counties  lying  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  valleys  within  its  eastern  division  are  of 
greater  breadth.  The  general  slope  of  the  county  is  to  the  south- 
east, with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  western  portion,  which 
inclines  toward  Cardigan  Bay.  The  western  division  of  the  coun^ 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  bleak  and  open  moorland  ;  its  eastern 
half^  especially  the  English  border,  includes  numerous  extensive 
Talleys,  many  of  them  distinguished  by  great  fertility. 

The  highest  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  2,481  feet,  lies  immediately 
beyond  the  south-western  border  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  within 
the  a4Joining  county  of  Cardigan.  A  succession  of  high  grounds  (by 
which  the  basin  of  the  Severn  is  divided  from  those  of  the  Dovcy  and 
the  Dee)  may  be  traced  to  the  north-  and  north-eastward  of  Plin- 
limmon until  they  become  united  to  the  Berwyn  range,  on  the  borders 
of  Merioneth  and  Denbigh.  They  form,  however,  not  so  much  a 
continuous  chain,  as  a  portion  o!  the  whole  mountain-mass  of  which 
this  part  of  the  principality  is  composed.  None  of  the  sommitB  thA.t. 
are  within  Montgomeryshire  equal  Plinlimmoii  in  Y\a\|^ 
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The  high  groands  by  which  the  Tallej  of  the  npper  Strtn  if 
bordered  upon  the  east  and  south  include  the  Breidden  HiHii  tbi 
Long  Mountain,  and  the  ridge  of  Kerry  Hill,  which  are  diiely 
'viithin  the  eastern  division  of  Montgomeiyshire — the  two  M- 
named  adjacent  to  the  Shropshire  border,  the  last  on  the  uds  d 
Badnorshire.  The  highest  of  the  Breidden  Hills  (upon  whidi  ii 
erecte<l  a  pillar  in  memory  of  Lord  Rodney)  reaches  1, 199  feet  Hm 
Long  Mountain  — a  prolonged  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  totbs 
course  of  the  river  Severn,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Welshpool,  isd 
betwci'n  two  and  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  that  town — is  1,330 
feet  high.     Kerry  Hill  reaches  1,896  feet. 

The  cliief  rivers  of  Montgomeryshire  are  the  Severn,  and  iti 
affluent,  the  Vimwy.  The  Severn  rises  on  Plinlimmon,  and  bai 
the  first  fifty  miles  of  its  course  within  Montgomeryshire.  It  fizit 
becomes  navigable  at  Welshpool,  but  the  Montgomeryshire  cuul. 
which  nms  parallel  to  the  course  of  this  river,  cazries  the  navigatioB 
up  to  Nc^-town,  within  24  miles  of  its  source.  The  Vimwy  joias 
the  Severn  on  itu  left  bank,  after  running  for  sereral  miles  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  county.  The  Vimwy  receives  the  EioioDi 
and,  low  down,  the  Tanat,  witli  many  smaller  streams.  Of  numems 
streams  that  join  the  Severn  al»ove  the  confluence  of  the  Vimwy,  tb« 
Tuninnon,  the  Camo.  and  tlio  Khiw,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Mole  tai 
Camlad,  on  the  right,  are  the  most  considerable. 

The  Wye  rif<es  within  Montgomeryshire,  and  has  the  first  ftv 
miles  of  its  course  within  the  county.  The  Dovey  drains  tlw 
extreme  western  part  of  the  county,  and  receives  several  nnill 
affluents  within  its  limits.  There  are  several  small  lakes  (or  Ilyiis) 
within  the  county. 

The  geology  of  Montgomer^'shire  exhibits,  throughout  the  oomity, 
tho  slaty  nx^ks  which   constitute  the  Silurian  system  of  modem 
geology.    These  rocks —  the  oldest,  in  point  of  date,  of  the  fossiliferooi 
stmtii,  were  formerly  included  under  tho  term  greywacke.    Both 
tlie  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  Silurian  system,  as  now  reco^ 
nisod,  are  represented  within  Montgomeryshire  —  the   former  (to 
which  belong  the  rocks  known  as  the  "Ludlow  series,"  inclndiog 
various  finely  laminated  reddish  sandstones,  with  micaceous  sandstoM* 
of  grey  colour,  and  argillaceous  limestone)  within  the  eautem  half  of 
the  county;  the  lower,  or   "Llandeilo"  scries  (consisting  of  dark 
calcareous  flags  and  slates,  with,  in  some  localities,  a  whitish  firff- 
stone),  in  its  western  division.     Slate  and  lead  are  the  chief  mineral 
productions  of  Montgomeryshire.    Numerous  lead-mines  are  worked, 
and  silver  is  obtained  from  some  of  them.  Stone,  for  building  and 
other  purposes,  is  quarrieA  in  aevcwX  ^"t\»  o\  ^^  <:»<»i\.^ . 

The  industry  of  ^AoIi\ftome^*^v««  ^»  ^faxcv^ftJ^l  ^K<«^i^«A.\n 
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culture  and  pasturage.  There  is,  howeyer,  an  extensiye  mann&cture 
of  woollen  goods,  chiefly  flannel,  at  Newtown ;  the  making  of  flannel 
is  also  followed,  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  at  Welshpool  and  other 
places  within  the  coontj.  The  agricoltural  produce  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  is  considerable. 

Montgomeryshire  is  divided  into  9  hundreds.    Its  towns  are : — 


hontoomkbt 
Wblshpool 


Pop. 

1,'248 
6,564 


Pop. 
NswTowN         6,371 
liLANIDLOaS        3,045 

Llanfaib  .        2,727 


Pop. 
lulottlun       1,116 
Machthllbte    1,673 


The  places  above  named,  with  the  exception  of  Llanfiur,  are  parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  and  jointly  return  one  member :  Montgomery  is 
the  principal  borough,  and  the  other  five  are  contributory  boroughs. 
The  county  returns  one  member. 

The  town  of  Montgomery  lies  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and 
less  than  one  mile  to  the  west  of  Offa's  Dyke.  Its  ancient  castle,  now 
in  ruins,  stood  on  a  steep  eminence  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Welshpool  *  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn.  Its  importance 
in  early  times  was  derived  from  its  neighbouring  castle,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  native  chieftains  of  Powys,  and  a  frequent  scene  of 
contest  between  the  English  and  Welsh.  Powys  Castle — as  the 
structure  which  has  replaced  the  more  ancient  edifice  is  called — is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.  of  the  town.  Welshpool  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  as  a  market  for  fiannela 
and  other  goods. 

Newtown^  the  largest  town  in  Montgomeryshire,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  8  miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery.  It  has  of  late 
years  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  fiannel  manufactures  of  North 
Wales,  and  has,  besides,  potteries,  tan-yards,  malt  and  lime-kilns,  &c. 
IMnidloet,  13  miles  higher  up  the  Severn  valley,  lies  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cly- 
wedog.  To  the  west  of  Llanidloes,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  into 
bare  moors,  which  extend  to  the  slopes  of  Plinlimmon,  only  a  few 
miles  distant  Uanfair^  in  the  central  part  of  the  coimty,  is  on  the 
Einion  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Vimwy.  lAanfyUin^  fiirthea*  north, 
lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Cain,  which  also  joins  the  Vimwy.  Machyn- 
Ueihf  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  county,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dovey  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  confiuence  of  the  Dnlas. 

*  Or,  properly.  Pool — which  is  also  the  name  cl  t^«\rasAx%\V^^V\Oc^ 
It  is  situated.    The  prefix  ig  added  to  dist&nguWki  \t  tt^m  >>sa  X.^"*^  q^. 
Poo/e^  in  Donetsbire,    Welshpool  deriTM  ita  nuDA  trank  ^da  v^ik^  Q^^a^^ 
efJJyn-^n,  to  the  sooth  of  the  town. 
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II.  South  Walbs. 

7.  Cabdioaxshibk,  a  maritime  county,  haa  an  uea  of  44S.S87 
acres,  or  693  square  miles.  It  extends  along  the  «hoie  of  Ctfdigu 
Bay  from  the  estuaiy  of  the  Dovey  (on  tlie  border  of  Merioneth)  to 
the  month  of  the  river  Teify,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the  oooatitf 
of  Pembroke  and  Caermarthen.  Clifb  of  moderato  elentioD  1» 
close  behind  the  chief  part  of  the  shore-line,  excepting  within  tk 
tract  immediately  south  of  the  Dovey  river.  The  Tei^  fbnoi  the 
greater  part  of  the  southern  border  of  Caidiganshire ;  part  of  iti 
eastern  border  is  marked  by  the  course  of  tho  river  Towj. 

The  south-western  division  of  Cardiganshire  is  chiefly  lercL  Tbe 
ground  rises  towards  the  north  and  east,  in  which  directioni  die 
surface  gradually  becomes  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  espedifl^ 
in  the  extreme  north-east.  The  high  grounds,  however,  exhibit  prin- 
cipally tracts  of  barren  moor,  consisting  of  peat«  and,  in  some  ptits. 
covered  with  rushes  and  heather.  Flinlimmon,  on  the  bordeT  of 
Cardiganshire  and  Montgomeiyshirc  (and  chiefly  within  the  £onBer\ 
is  2,481  feet  higli,  an  elevation  which  greatly  surpasses  that  of  anj 
other  point  within  tiie  county.  Tregaron  Mountain  (to  the  esst  d 
the  town  of  that  name)  is  1,747  feet,  and  TaUarn  Mountain  (on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Aeron  valley,  between  five  and  six  miles  8.E.  of  Abtf- 
aeron)  1,143  f(»et. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Cardiganshire  are  the  Teify,  Aeron,  Ystwith, 
Rheidol,  and  Towy.  All  of  thene,  excepting  the  last-named,  flov 
into  Cardigan  Bay.  The  To\iy  forms  part  of  the  border-line  of  the 
county,  to  tlie  eastward,  and  pussos  thence  into  Caermarthenshire. 

The  Teify  is  by  much  the  mont  important  river  of  Cardigan :  it 
rises  within  the  county,  and  has  its  whole  course  either  within  it  or 
upon  its  borders.  It  is  navigal>lc  for  vessels  of  400  tons  up  to  the 
town  of  Cardigan,  three  miles  abovo  its  mouth.  The  Rheidol  risM 
in  a  small  lake  (Llyn  Llygad  Klieidol)  on  the  north-western  side  of 
Plinlimmon,  and  flows  past  the  western  base  of  that  mountain.  The 
source  of  the  Ystwith  is  a  few  miles  farther  south.  Both  nTtn 
unite  in  a  single  channel  immediately  before  entering  the  sett,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  town  of  Aberj-stwith,*  Thexe  are  numeiooi 
lakes  (or  llyns)  within  the  county,  but  none  of  large  size. 


*  Considerable  changes  hare  occurred,  in  the  lapse  of  vears,  at  the 
mouths  of  these  streams.  The  to^^-n  of  Aberystwith,  Ihsteud'of  beioc  (as 
the  name  implies)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith  river,  is  now  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rheidol  river,  which  is  joined  bv  the 
Ystwith  some  distance  below.  The  scenery  of  the  Kbeidol  and  Trtwith 
valleys,  especially  that  of  the  former,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Among 
the  most  attractive  of  ita  lucahties,  is  that  known  as  the  DevU'b  Bridge 
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The  geology  of  Cardiganshire  exhibits  the  slaty  rocks  that 
belong  to  the  Silurian  period — chiefly  those  members  of  the  series 
known  as  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  rocks.  Ores  of  lead,  copper,  and 
sine,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  are  extensirely  worked. 
Lead-mines,  in  particular,  are  numerous.  Silver  is  obtained  from 
several  of  the  lead-mines.  There  are  slate-quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberystwith. 

The  industry  of  Cardiganshire  is  chiefly  agricultural.  The  hardiet 
grains,  oats  and  barley,  are  those  most  extensively  grown:  some 
of  the  tracts  lying  near  the  coast  admit  of  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Great  numbers  of  small  and  hardy  sheep  are  reared  on  the  moors. 
The  county  is  thinly  populated.  It  ranks  higher  in  this  respect, 
however,  than  some  of  the  other  counties  of  Wales. 

Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.    Its  towns  are : — 


Pftp. 
Cabdioan  .      3,876 

liAMPETBS    .         907 


Pop. 
Tbeoabon    .       860 


Pop. 
Abkbaebox     .       643 
Abkbtstwith      6,231 


Cudigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  and  Adpar  (the  last  forming 
the  northern  suburb  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-Emlyn,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire),  are  parliamentary  boroughs — Cardigan  being  the  chief, 
the  other  three  contributory  boroughs — and  unite  in  returning  a 
single  member.  The  county  returns  one  member.  Cardigan  is  the 
ooaBty-town. 

The  town  of  Cardigan  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Teify, 
abofut  three  miles  above  its  outlet.  Its  chief  importance  is  derived 
firom  its  shipping  trade.  Portions  of  its  ancient  castle,  of  Norman 
origin,  still  remain. 

LampeieTf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teify  (25  miles,  in  a  direct  line, 
nearly  due  E.  of  Cardigan),  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its 
theological  college —  St.  J)avid's  College  —  founded  in  1822  for  the 
ptnpose  of  training  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
TregaroTi^  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Teify,  lies  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  10  miles  above  Lampeter. 

Aberysiwiihf  on  the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  near  the  joint  outlet  of 
the  Rheidol  and  Ystwith  rivers,  is  the  laigest  town  in  the  county. 
Aberystwith  has  a  good  harbour,  for  vessels  of  moderate  size  (up 
to  600  tons),  and  possesses  considerable  coasting  trade.  It  is  also 
a  place  of  extensive  resort  for  sea-bathing  purposes,  and  has  extensive 

on  the  banks  of  the  Mynach,  which  joins  the  Rheidol  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter,  formine,  immediately  above  the  junction,  a  eelebrated  water- 
fkll.  This  point  is  between  ten  and  elsven  miles  distant  from  Absiyit- 
vithy  in  the  direction  of  £.  by  & 
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accommodation  for  summer  Tisitois.  Aberaeron^  mt  the  mooth  rfA> 
Aeron  river  (about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Alierjaliith  fli 
Cardigan),  has  also  some  shipping  trade. 


8.  RiDNOBSHiBs,  an  inknd  county,  has  an  area  of  272,128  un^ 
or  425  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  its  fiontier  line  is  wtM 
by  rivers  —  by  the  course  of  the  Wye,  and  its  affluents,  the  Ilboi 
and  Claerwen,  on  the  south-west  and  south ;  by  the  riTer  Tene^  fli 
the  north-east  The  Wye  divides  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  BnA' 
nock :  the  Teme  flows,  in  this  portion  of  its  ooone,  between  Bsdnor 
shire  and  Shropshire. 

The  greater  part  of  Radnorshire  has  an  elevated  and  hiElj  mte 
The  hills  do  not  from  either  continuous  ridges  or  detached  pesbk 
but  spread  in  broad  and  plateau-like  masses^  intersected  hf  de- 
pressions through  which  the  numerous  running  streams  have  thtf 
courses.  These  depressions  or  rivcr-vallcys  are  of  limited  eitat 
compared  with  the  higher  grounds.  The  hills  of  Radnor  FoRft  (to 
the  northward  of  the  town  of  New  Radnor),  attain  in  their  hi^tf^ 
point  2,163  feet,  an  elevation  considerably  above  that  of  ai^  othcn 
within  the  county.  Camlo  Hill,  to  the  west  of  the  Ithon  valky 
(^-ithin  the  tract  included  between  the  Wye  and  the  Ithon),  is  1,650 
feet;  and  Rhydd  Hywell,  on  the  Montgomeryshire  border  (entcf 
the  road  between  Rhayader  and  Llanidloes),  1,760  feet.  From  tin 
high  ground  of  Radnor  Forest,  the  country  descends  rapidly  tot]* 
eastward,  in  which  direction  the  general  slope  of  its  snz&ce  is  tuned. 

The  principal  river  of  Radnorshire  is  the  Wye,  which,  with  it* 
affluents,  drains  nearly  the  whole  county.    The  only  poitioni  ^ 
Radnorshire  which  do  not  fall  within  the  basin  of  that  riTcr  axe  i 
small  tract  in  the  north-east,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Terns,  ud 
a  still   more  limited  tract  in  the  north,  which  is  watered  by  ■& 
affluent  of  the  Severn.     The  Wye  is  not  navigable  within  Radsor- 
shire.     Its  chief  affluents  within  the  county  are  — the  Elan  (whkh 
is  joined  by  a  tributary  stream,  the  Claerwen) ;  the  Ithon ;  tlie  Bd*; 
and  the  Bachowey,  or  Bach-w}'.     These  all  join  the  Wye  apon  iti 
left  bank.     The  Lug,  which  has  the  upper  pdrtion  of  its  couse  iB 
Radnorshire,  passes  into  Herefordshire,  and  joins  the  Wye  00O8idi^ 
ably  farther  down,  below  tho  city  of  Hereford.     The  Lug  is  joiiicd 
by  the  Summergill,  wliich  passes  the  town  of  New  Radnor.    Thsie 
are  several  small  lakes  within  the  county. 

The  geology  of  Radnorshire  exhibits,  principally,  roeks  bdongiBg 
to  the  Silurian  series  —  those  to  the  we^t  of  the  river  Ithon  eM^ 
ing  chiefly  of  the  lower  Siliirian  (or  Caradoc  and  Bala)  bed%  whik 
tho  middle  and  eastwardly  divisions  of  the  ooontj  l^ilnwg  ftp  tha 
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most  part  to  the  Ludlow  rocks,  or  upper  members  of  the  Silaiian 
group.  The  strata  assume  in  many  instances  a  slaty  texture,  and 
have  in  some  cases  been  altered  in  character  by  the  eruption  of  masses 
of  trap,  which  have  imparted  a  crystalline  texture  to  the  limestones 
with  which  they  are  in  contact.  These  eruptive  and  altered  masses 
axe  found  within  the  eastern  division  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Presteign  and  Old  Badnor,  and  thence  south-westward  to 
the  valley  of  the  Wye,  above  Builth.  The  south-eastern  portion  of 
Badnorshire  exhibits  strata  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation ;  springs  occur  in  several  localities,  the  principal  of  them  at 
Uandridnod,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ithon  (6  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the 
town  of  Builth,  in  Brecknockshire),  where  there  are  saline,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphureous  waters.  Lead  is  worked  in  one  or  two  places 
within  the  county. 

The  industry  of  Radnorshire  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  but  the 
pastures  are  extensive,  and  the  unenclosed  moorlands  are  used  as 
Bheep-walks.  The  average  of  population  to  extent  of  surface  is  less 
in  Badnorshire  than  in  any  other  county  of  Wales,  or  indeed  of 
South  Britain.* 

Badnorshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds.    Its  towns  are : — 

Pop.  Fop,  Pop. 

^RBSTman    .    2,207  I  Knucklas      .  I  Bhatadsb    .    1,007 

Kniobton     .     1,566  |  New  Badnob       481  |  Cefii  Llys     .       386 

All  of  the  above  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  unite  in  return- 
ing a  sin^e  member.  New  Badnor  ranks  as  the  principal,  and  the 
others  as  contributory  boroughs.    The  county  returns  one  member. 

JPtesieign^  the  county-town  of  Badnorshire,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Lug,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 
Knighton  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  close  beside  the 
line  of  Offii*s  Dyke,  which  passes  to  the  west  of  the  town.t  Knucklas^ 
two  miles  above  Knighton  (and  within  the  Teme  valley)  is  a  mere 
hamlet. 

The  town  of  New  Radnor,  fbrmerly  the  county-town,  stands  on 
the  SummergiU  brook,  an  affluent  of  the  Lug,  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  to  the  S.  of  the  high  grounds  of  Badnor  Forest  In  point 
of  size,  it  is  a  mere  village,  though  formerly  a  walled  town,  and 


•  See  Table  in  p.  272. 

f  The  Welsh  name  of  Knighton  is  Tref-y-dawdd,  or  '*the  town  upon 
the  Dyke."  Many  of  the  towns  in  Wales  have  other  and  older  names  than 
their  ordinary  English  appellations*  which  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
either  of  Saxon  or  of  Norman  origin. 
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possessing  a  strong  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Hortimcfi,  M 
destroyed  bj  Owen  Glendowor  in  1401.  Old  Radnor  lies  two  niki 
to  the  Bonth-eastward.  The  town  of  Rhayadrr  (or  RlMjade^g«7^\ 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  connty,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  tbi 
Wye.  Like  so  many  other  places  in  the  principality,  it  had  fam^ 
a  strong  castle,  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  of  which  there  axe  now  bit 
8mall  remains.  Ofn  Uys^  eight  miles  8.£.  of  Bhayadv,  tt^ 
within  a  bend  of  tlie  river  Ithon,  is  a  mere  village. 


9.  Bbscxvockshirb,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  46Q,IJS 
acr<?8,  or  719  square  miles.  Its  bonndaiy  to  the  northward,  on  the 
side  of  Radnorshire,  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  xirer  Wje^  tfd 
its  aiHucnts,  the  Elan  and  Clacrwen.  In  other  directiona,  the  frootiic 
between  Brecknock  and  the  a^'oining  countiea — Cardigan  uA 
Cuomiarthen  on  the  W.,  GUmorgan  on  the  Sl,  Honmooth  nd 
Hereford  on  the  £.  —  is  irregular,  coinciding,  howerer,  in  part  vtt 
the  courses  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  that  belong  respectire^ 
to  the  basins  of  the  Usk,  the  Taff,  and  the  Tawe.  The  njpef 
course  of  the  river  Tuw}*  murks  the  boundary  between  the  eomtiei 
of  Bn^'knock  and  Cardigan. 

Brecknockshire  has  a  very  irregular  and  varied  snrfiice,  luiiig  i> 
some  (>urts  to  elevations  greater  than  are  found  in  any  other  poitioo 
of  iSijuth  Wales.  The  highest  grounds  are  within  the  southern  hstf 
of  the  county,  where  a  continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains  {foot' 
times  called  the  Black  Mountains)  stretches  along  the  sonthen  nds 
of  the  Unk  valley,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  These  mountaioi 
which  are  exceedingly  wild  and  rugged  in  aspect,  are  known  in  their 
more  westwardly  iK»rtion  as  the  Forest  Fawr,  and,  fkrtherto  the  cart, 
by  the  names  of  Alynydd  Llang}'nidr  and  Mynydd  Pen  Cym.  Tha 
highest  (xiints  of  the  chain  arc  found  in  the  peaka  called  the  Breck- 
nock Beacons,  to  the  S.  of  the  town  of  Brecknock,  the  most  elevated 
of  which  reaches  2,862  feet  above  the  sea. 

To  the  north  of  the  Uitk  \'alley,  the  mountains  of  Brecknockahiit 
comprehend  the  hiph  n>gion  called  the  Hynydd  £pynt,t  withia 
the  north-western  division  of  the  county,  and  the  tract  called  the 
Black  Forest,  in  its  eastward  }^K>rtion.  towards  the  Herefordshin 
lK>rdor.  The  Mynydd  Epynt  form  a  wide-spread  plateau,  bounding 
the  valley  of  the  Wye  and  its  affluent  the  Yrfon  to  the  ■onthwud. 


*  That  is.  the  cataract  of  the  Wye.  The  fall  which  the  river  fonncd 
here  was*  destroyed  by  the  removnl  uf  portions  of  the  ivcka,  on  occasion uf 
the  eoDiitniclion  iif  the  bridge  which  crossss  the  \Vy«  at  %Xt\A  poinU 

t  Myn}*dd  i;t  a  Welsh  term,  si^nifnng  moontain. 
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The  hills  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  east  of  the  ooontj,  indude 
the  Pen-y-Cader  Fawr  (or  the  Cradle  MonntainX  2,646  feet 
in  height.  The  mountain  called  the  Sngar-loaf;  1,866  feet»  a4i<>"^<^ 
the  Brecknockflhiie  and  Monmouthshire  border,  but  is  principally 
within  the  last-named  county. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Brecknockshire,  however,  is  of  only  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  the  valleys  are  g^erally  extensive  and  open.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  the  tract  of 
country  that  intervenes  between  the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  to  the  north- 
eastwwl  of  the  town  of  Brecknock.  The  extreme  north-west  of  the 
county  is  for  the  most  part  a  mei;^  mountain  wilderness,  consisting 
of  barren  moors. 

Brecknockshire  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  various  portions  of 
it  falling  within  the  basins  of  the  Wye,  the  Usk,  the  Ta£^  the  Neath, 
the  Tawe,  and  the  Towy,  besides  several  less  important  streams. 
The  principal  river  belonging  to  the  county  is  the  Usk,  which  rises 
upon  its  western  border,  and  flows  through  its  central  portion, 
in  an  eastwardly  direction,  passing  into  the  adjoining  county  of 
Monmouth.  The  Usk  lias  numerous  affluents,  upon  either  side,  but 
none  of  them  of  considerable  length.  The  Wye  is  joined  on  its 
right  bank,  within  Brecknockshire,  by  several  streams,  of  which 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Yrfon  and  the  Llyfni ;  the  latter 
brings  with  it  the  drainage  of  Llyn  Safaddu,  or  Llangorse  Mere  (the 
largest  lake  of  South  Wales),  which  lies  five  miles  E.  of  the  town  of 
Brecknock.  The  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  Taff,  Neath,  and  Tawe, 
all  of  which  rise  within  Brecknockshire,  drain  that  portion  of  the 
county  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  Forest  Fawr. 

The  geology  of  Brecknockshire  exhibits  Silurian  strata  in  the  west 
and  north,  and  old  red  sandstone  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  east- 
ward divisions  of  the  county.  The  Silurian  strata  (like  those  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Radnor),  belong  in  part  to  the  Ludlow  rodu,  and 
in  part  to  the  lower,  or  Caradoc  and  BaJa,  series.  The  old  red  sand- 
stone immediately  adjoins  the  former  of  these  upon  their  eastern 
side,  and  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  Brecknockshire,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Usk  valley,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wye  from  a 
few  miles  below  Builth  downwards.  Southward  of  the  Forest  Fawr, 
towards  the  Glamorganshire  border,  the  strata  of  old  red  sandstone 
pass  imdemeath  the  carboniferous  limestones  belonging  to  the  South 
Wales  coal-field,  some  portion  of  which  fidls  within  the  Brecknock- 
shire limits,  in  the  south-east.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Builth 
and  Uanwrtyd,  both  within  the  valley  of  the  Yifbn  river,  and 
occurring  at  points  where  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  Silurian  aeries 
have  been  penetrated  by  trap. 
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Brecknocluhire  is  chiefly  an  agriealtnnl  oonntj.  The  ixOB  ■0* 
factare,  howover,  penetrates  its  soath-easteni  dutricti»  and  thai  > 
considerable  manufactoring  indostry  within  that  portiosi  of  the  coi^ 
towards  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Monmouth  and  (HamaiyBl 
The  greatest  extent  of  cnltivable  land  ocean  in  the  tbUcj  of  the  I^ 
below  the  town  of  Brecknock,  and  in  the  tract  wUeh  eartenditfaflKefe 
the  river  Wye,  past  Talgarth,  including  the  vall^  of  the  Uyfid  BVft 
Good  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  here,  and  the  orehazdi  an  ob  a 
oxtonsiTC  scale.  Barley  and  oats  are  grown  on  the  hj^er  pon^ 
to  the  west,  in  which  direction,  however,  there  is  a  large  amoontcf 
uncultivable  moorland.  • 

Brecknockshire  is  divided  into  6  hnndreda.    Ita  towns  are:— 


Pop. 
Brecexock  .      6,673 
Crickhowbll      1,403 


BUILTH  .      1,158 


Talgarth      .    1,328 


Brecknock,  the  county-town,  is  a  parliamentary  boroog^  retanuig 
one  member.    The  county  returns  one  member. 

The  town  of  Brrcknock  (or  Brecon)  lies  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Usk,  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  stream  of  tbs 
lionddu.*  from  the  northward.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  the  eeotrs 
of  an  extensive  agricultural  district.  The  manufiu*tnre  of  flannel  and 
coarse  woollen  cloths  is  pursued  to  a  limited  extents  Brecknock  bad 
formerly  a  castle,  of  Norman  origin,  but  of  which  the  site  alone  ob 
now  be  traced.  Crickhowdl,  also  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Usk.  ii 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Brecknock.  It  has  the  remaina  of  one  of  the 
castles  erected  by  Edward  I. 

The  towns  of  Bftilth  and  Hay  are  both  within  the  valley  of  the 
Wye,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Builtk  lies  14  ndki 
due  N.  of  Brecknock,  and  half  a  mile  below  the  point  where  the 
Wye  is  joined  by  the  Yrfon  river.  A  fragment  only  now  remains  of 
it8  ancient  castle,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  tronbled  periodi 
of  Welsh  and  Anglo-Norman  contest.t  Hay  stands  in  the  extreoic 
N.R  of  tho  county,  at  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Bred]M)cki 
Kadnor,  and  Hereford  meet.  Talgarth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ujfia 
(an  affluent  of  the  Wye),  and  midway  between  the  towns  of  Hay  an^ 
Brecknock,  is  now  a  more  viUago. 


*  The  Welsh  name  of  Brecknock  is  Aber  Honddu. 

t  It  was  at  Boilth  that  Llewellx-n,  the  last  of  the  Wdih  prineca 

was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.     The  beantiftal  acenciy.of  the 

Wye  valley  begins  about  Builth,  which  is  in  consequence  of  gnat  ranrt 

by*  tourists,    lu  m\nenJL  «v^S^  ^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^'^  i^wnft.  %  ^^ta  disnat 

from  the  town,  to  the  ^.Vf . 
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.  Glaxoboanshibr,  a  maritiine  oonnty,  has  an  area  of  647,494 
,  or  855  square  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  Bristol  ChanDel 
the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Romnej,  on  the  east,  to  the  estuary  of 
J  river  on  the  west — a  distance  of  above  ninety  miles.  This 
isive  line  of  coast  includes  the  headlands  of  Lavemock  Point, 
ksea  Point,  Nash  Point,  Sker  Point,  the  Mumbles,  and  Worms 
I — of  which  the  two  last-named  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  together 
Swansea  Bay,  and  the  leas  considerably  recesses  of  Oxwich  Bay 
Bhossili  Bay.  Excepting  towards  its  eastern  and  western 
mities,  and  around  the  circuit  of  Swansea  Bay,  the  Glamoz^ 
lire  coast  is  generally  marked  by  high  cliflBs,  with  detached 
es  of  rock  adjacent  to  their  base.  The  shores  of  Swansea  Boy 
Tfw  and  sandy.  Two  smaU  islets,  Sully  Island  and  Bairy  Island; 
n  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Laremock  Point.  The  headland 
i  the  Mumbles,  on  the  W.  side  of  Swansea  Bay,  consists  of  low 
r  islets,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainland. 
:e  westernmost  portion  of  Glamorganshire  forms  the  peninsula 
Dwer,  the  north  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Burry  river  or 
ly :  this  exhibits,  at  low  water,  a  vast  expanse  of  sand,  through 
h  the  stream  of  the  Loughor  river  pursues  a  narrow  and  wind- 
shannel.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  Rumney  and  Loughor,  on 
iast  and  west  respectively,  divide  Glamorganshire  from  the 
ties  of  Monmouth  and  Caermarthen. 

amorganshire  has  a  varied  surface.  The  middle  and  northern 
ions  of  the  county  are  hilly ;  the  southward  portion,  lying  along 
Bristol  Channel,  and  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland,  is  a 
[y  fertile  plain,  or  "  vale,*'  one  of  the  most  favoured  districts 
e  British  islands.*  The  vale  of  Glamorgan  is  not  a  level  dis- 
but  a  tract  consisting  of  gentle  undulations,  with  a  gradual 
to  the  southward,  in  which  direction  it  meets  the  sea. 
le  most  northwardly  districts  of  Glamorganshire  adjoin  the 
lem  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Brecknock.  But  those  por- 
of  the  county  are  of  less  elevation  than  the  hilly  tract  fiurther 
I,  within  the  centre  of  the  county,  where  the  hUls  called  the 
ydd  Llangeinor  reach  1,850  feet.  The  central  high  grounds  spread 
a  considerable  extent  of  surfSuie,  divided  by  the  valleys  of  nume- 
streams  that  rise  within  their  limits.  The  longer  rivers  of  the 
ty,  however,  have  their  source  in  the  Brecknockshire  mountains, 
flow  round  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  central  hill- 
n  —  diverging  in  the  one  direction  to  the  south-eastward,  in 
>th6r,  to  the  south-west. 


*  Seeaii<e9p.26. 
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The  chi(»f  riyers  of  Glamorganshire  are — the  Bmnnej,  the  TtM,  ^ 
Ely,  tho  Thaw,  the  Ogmore.  the  Afon,  the  Neath,  the  Ttkwt,  andtki 
Loughor,  with  their  afHuenta.  The  Runmey,  Ta£(  Neath,  aad  Tnfi 
all  derive  their  wat^^rs  from  the  mountains  of  Brookno^  The  Thii; 
Ogmore,  and  Afon  rise  within  tlie  county,  among;Bt  its  central  hil^ 
grounds.     The  whole  of  these  rivers  flow  into  the  Briatol  ChaiueL 

The  TaiF,  which  is  the  longest  river  of  Qlamorganahiie,  lonn  If 
its  outlet  the  harhour  of  Cardiff  It  is  joined  on  its  right  bsak  I7 
the  streams  of  the  Cynon  and  tho  Rhondda  (or  Kontha)u  The  Hf* 
which  enters  the  estuary  of  tho  Tuff,  bebw  Cardiil^  is  somKimM 
regarded  as  a  tributary  of  that  river.  The  Tawe  has  Swansea  it  iti 
moutli.  The  Loughor,  with  its  tributaiy  the  Lliw,  enters  the  eitaiiy 
called  the  Burry  river.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Glamorganshire  «• 
niiA-i^rable  for  more  than  a  mile  or  two  above  their  outlets^  hot  etnalf 
have  been  formed  along  the  \'ulleys  of  several  among  them,  so  thst 
tlio  county  possesses  an  extensive  inland  navigation,  as  wcU  m 
abundant  means  of  land-carriage  by  railway. 

The  geology  of  Glamorganshire  has  its  prime  eharacteiistie  in  the 
greait  coal-field  of  South  Wales,  the  larger  portion  of  which  £iQt 
witliiu  this  county.  Tho  coal-measures  reach  the  sea  upon  the  Aiott 
of  Swansea  Bay,  and  al»o  on  tho  estuary  of  the  Bony ;  elseiriieffi 
the  southern  limit  of  the  coal  formation  is  divided  from  the  set  \j 
an  intor>'euing  tract  of  secondary  strata,  within  which  the  limestoss 
of  the  carboniferous  pc*riod  is  succeeded  by  old  rod  sandstone,  vdA, 
within  tho  southernmost  portion  of  the  county,  by  lias  and  othtf 
rocks  of  later  origin.  The  eoal-area  is  everywhere  surrounded  (ex* 
ce[)ting  where  it  touches  the  sea)  by  narrow  belts  of  millstone-g;nt 
and  carboniferous  limestone. 

The  chief  part  of  the  vale  of  Glamorgan  is  composed  of  lias  lime* 
stone,  cliffs  of  which  form  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  shoire* 
line.     New  red  sandstone  ap])ears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardift 
within  the  lower  portions  of  the  Taff  valley,  and  that  of  its  tribntsiy* 
the  Ely.    Strata  of  old  red  sandstone  crop  out  from  beneath  th« 
carlK>niferous  limestone  at  either  extremity  of  the  ooonty,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Rumnoy  in  the  one  direction,  and  within  the  penin- 
Bula  of  Gower,  iu  the  other.    A  vast  number  of  coal-pits  are  worked 
within  the  county — most  numerously  within  the  valleys  of  theTsvv^ 
Neath,  Taff,  and  Cynon  rivers,  and  along  the  southern  limit  of  the 
coal-field  in  general    Ironstone  abounds  within  tho  carbonifrfoiii 
area,  and  is  extensively  worked  in  the  same  localities  as  the  coal, 
especially  in  the  neighbohrhood  of  Merthyr  and  Aberdnte  (within 
the  valley  of  the  TafE,  and  that  of  its  affluent^  the  Cynon).    One  or 
two  lead-mines  are  worked. 

Glamoi^anshire  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  mining  and  muiH 
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ikctrmng  county.  It  fonns  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  iron  mann- 
&ctur(».  The  manufacture  of  copper,  tin,  and  other  hard  wares,  is 
«Iso  carried  on.  The  smelting  of  copper  and  other  ores,  brought  in 
many  cases  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  forms  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  industry  of  Swansea  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Large  portions  of  the  county,  howerer,  are  agricnltural,  especially 
the  tract  known  as  the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  soil  of  which  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  within  which  a  great  number  of  rural  villages 
are  found.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  centres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Merthyr,  Aberdare,  and  Swansea,  which  are  the  most 
thickly-populated  portions  of  Wides. 

Glfljnorganshire  is  divided  into  10  hundreds.*    Its  towns  are:  — 


Cabdiff 

liLANDAFP 

Merthtb- 
Ttdvil 
Abbrdarb 


Cardifi)  Swansea,  and  Merthyr-TydvH  are  parliamentary  boroughs, 
returning  one  member  each,  conjointly  with  seven  contributory 
boroughs.  Of  the  latter,  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant  are  contribu- 
tory boroughs  to  Cardiff:  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberafon,  and  Kenfig,t 
to  Swansea :  and  Aberdare,  to  Merthyr-TydviL  The  county  returns 
two  members. 

Cardiff^  the  county-town  of  Glamorgan,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Taff,  a  short  distance  above  its  entrance  into  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  river.  The  river  Ely  enters  the  western 
side  of  the  same  estuary,  which  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Cardiff. 
The  construction,  within  a  recent  period,  of  extensive  docks,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  outlet  of  the  Taff,  and  communicating  with  the 
town  by  a  ship-canal,  has  improved  the  natural  advantages  of  Cardiff 
aa  a  place  of  shipment  By  means  of  the  Taff  Valley  railway  and  the 
Glamorganshire  canal — both  of  them  running,  throughout,  nearly 
beaide  the  course  of  the  river,  and  communicating  with  the  great 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

32,421 

Caebphh.t.t  . 

634 

Kentio     .    . 

285 

1,821 

COWBRIDOE   . 

1,066 

Abkrafon 

.     2,380 

JijJisrrBJS- 

Neatu  .    .    , 

6.841 

83,844 

8ANT      .      . 

1,007 

Swansea  .    , 

42,581 

14,999 

BRmOHND 

1,779 

Loughor    .    . 

.     1,090 

*  Prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  tract  between  the  Usk  and 
Tawe  rivers  was  divided  into  six  cantreps,  and  these  again  into  twenty- 
two  comets. 

t  Kenfig,  though  ranking  as  a  borough,  is  a  mere  Tillage.  It  lies  mid- 
way between  the  mouths  of  the  Ogmore  and  Afoa  rivers,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  firom  the  coast  It  was  fMrmeriy  a  place  of  more  importanoa 
than  at  present 

H  B 
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minoral  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthjr  and  Aberdare- 
Cardiff  forms  the  chief  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  thicklj-popakiei 
and  busy  didtriot.  It  is  to  this  that  its  rapid  increase  in  siie  vitliin 
recent  years  is  due.  Tlie  town  itself  is  of  early  origin.  Its  aocieDt 
castle — of  Anglo-Norman  date,  and  of  which  portions  yet  remiin— 
was  the  scene  of  many  events  of  historic  interest,  amongst  thes 
the  long  confinement  of  Rol)ort,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  ddertw* 
of  the  Conqueror.*  Uandaff,  two  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  CardiJ^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Taff,  is  merely  a  viUage  in  point  of  size,  tbongb 
ranking  as  an  episcopal  city.f  Caerphilly^  abont  six  miles  N.  « 
Llandaff,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Rumnoy,  possesses  one  of 
till'  most  extensive  of  the  many  ruins  of  Anglo-Norman  castles foukl 
within  this  part  of  the  principality. 

Tlie  town  of  IJantri»»ant  is  ton  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Csrdifll  <» 
th(*  brow  of  a  hill  (part  of  an  extended  range  or  terrace  forming  tltf 
lower  slope  of  the  Ohimorganshire  mountains)  which  overloob 
the  fertile  vale  of  Glamorgan.  Cowbridffr,  on  tlie  river  Thaw,  is 
within  the  latter  tract;  as  also,  farther  to  the  west,  is  the  townoi 
Bridtjnul,  on  the  stream  of  the  Og\*T,  or  Ogmoro. 

Mvrthffr'Tydvil,  the  most  considerable  place  in  Wales,  is  sitmt«d 
n^ar  the  norlh-ea»<t  extromity  of  Glamorganshire,  in  tlie  upper  part 
••,f  the  valley  of  tlio  Taff.  The  greater  part  of  its  population  aw 
encragtMl  in  mining  and  smelting,  and  the  town  owes  its  prosperitj 
entirely  to  the  mineral  w<'alth  of  the  adjacent  district :  in  its  imn»* 
diate  neighlwurhocKl  arti  some  of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the 
kingdom.  MerthjT  is  si  strjiggling  and  irregularly  built  place,  great 
numbers  of  the  houses  being  scattered  alK)ut  the  valley  and  the  sidrt 
of  the  adjacent  hills.  Ah(rdan\  between  three  and  four  miles  S.^- 
of  Merthyr,  in  the  tributary  valley  of  the  C^on  (which  joiM  the 
Taff  about  seven  miles  below)  has  grown  within  a  recent  date  from 
u  mere  village  into  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and  forms  the  centw 
of  inimcrous  coal  and  iron  works. 

Swajisra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe  (on  its  vest  bank\  is 
the  chief  place  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ores,  brought  for  that  p^^ 
pose  from  Cornwall,  as  well  as  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  tbf 
globe.  It  has  also  brass-works  and  extensive  potteries,  besides  con- 
siderable collieries,  the  produce  of  which  is  largely  shipped.  In  its 
neighbourhrKxl  am  numerous  tram-roads  and  railways,  constroeted 

•  The  tower  in  which  the  unhappy  prisoner  passed  28  ye.im  of  his  life 
is  still  staniling.  A  modem  edifice  has  replaced  great 'portion  of  the 
ancient  fortress. 

t  About  two  miles  westward  of  Llandaff  is  St  Fagans,  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  chapter  (p.  2ol)). 
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in  order  to  facilitate  its  communication  with  the  various  mineral 
works,  and  the  South  Wales  railway  gives  it  ready  communication 
with  the  metropolis.  Owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  Swansea  has  become  a  faTourite  watering- 
f  lace.  Oystermouthy  a  fishing-yillage  and  summer  watering-place,  is 
on  the  W.  side  of  Swansea  Bay,  near  the  headland  of  the  Mumbles. 
Seaih  (seven  miles  N.R  of  Swansea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name) 
has  copper,  iron,  and  tin  works  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade.  Aherafon  (four  miles  south  of  Neath),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Afon  or  Avon,  has  also  important  tin  and  copper  works. 
The  rivers  Tawe,  Neath,  and  Avon,  all  flow  into  Swansea  Bay. 
Loughor  (or  Llwchwr),  seven  miles  N.W.  of  Swansea,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loughor  river,  immediately  above  its  entrance  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Burry.* 


11.  Caebmabthsnshibe,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of 
606,331  acres,  or  947  square  miles.  Its  coast-line  belongs  to  the 
outer  portion  of  the  Brbtol  Channel,  and  includes  Caermarthen  Bay 
and  the  northern  side  of  the  Burry  estuary.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  shore  is  low.  The  river  Loughor,  on  the  east,  divides  Caer- 
marthenshiro  from  Glamorganshire:  the  river  Usk,  immediately 
below  its  source,  marks  for  a  few  miles  the  boundaiy  between 
Caermarthenshire  and  Brecknockshire.  The  Teify,  on  the  north, 
divides  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan.  The  western 
boundary,  on  the  side  of  Pembroke,  follows  an  irregular  course,  and 
does  not  coincide  with  any  great  natural  feature. 

Caermarthenshire  has  a  diversified,  and  for  the  most  part  hilly 
snrfiice.  The  only  portion  entitled  to  be  called  mountainous,  how- 
ever, is  towards  the  extreme  east,  adjoining  the  Brecknockshire 
border,  where  the  extended  chain  of  the  Black  Moxmtain,  or  Forest 
Fawr,  begins.f  The  peak  entitled  Y  Fan  Brechiniog  —  i.  e.  the 
Fan,  or  Beacon,  of  Brecknock,  {  immediately  adjacent  to  the  county 
border,  reaches  2,696  feet.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  is 
adjacent  to  this  point  is  high  and  nigged,  the  mountains  extending 
west  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Towy. 


*  T^nghor  represents  the  Roman  Jjmearvm,    See  antt,  p.  91. 

f  See  antft  p.  25. 

%  Sach,  at  least,  is  the  name  given  to  it  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  It 
appeals  however,  to  be  more  generally  known  as  the  Caermarthenshire 
Beacon,  by  which  name  it  may  be  best  disthigaished  firora  the  more 
elevated  peakn  which  are  called  the  Brecknockshire  Beacons,  situated 
twelve  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  due  S.  of  the  town  of 
Brecknock.     See  ante,  p.  26. 

nn  2 
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The  northom  and  north-westi^lj  portiona  of  OMnnaithnibin 
exhibit  a  continuouB  range  of  high  ground  extending  along  the  left 
fi'u\o  of  the  Toify,  and  dividing  the  valley  of  that  liTer  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Towy  and  ita  affluent^  the  C!othi.  The  eleration  of  this 
range  is  nowhere  considerable,  seldom  exceeding  1,000  feet  abore  the 
scH.  The  southern  division  of  the  connty  oonaiata  for  the  moat  part 
of  open  and  well-watered  valleys,  which  have  a  gradual  indination 
towards  the  river  Towy  and  the  waters  of  Caermarthen  Bay. 

Til'*  most  considerable  river  of  Gaerraarthenshipe  is  the  Towy,  which 
ha^  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  its  course  within  the  eoimty,  ud 
flows  in  a  south-westerly  (and  afterwards  southwardly)  ooorse  iato 
Caermarthen  Bay.  The  Towy  is  navigable  np  to  the  town  of  Caer- 
marthen, nine  miles  above  its  month,  fbr  Tessels  of  300  tons'  budco. 
Its  chief  alHuent  is  the  Cothi,  which  joins  the  Towy  on  its  right  bask. 
about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Uandeilo  and  Caermarthen. 

Amongst  the  other  rivers  of  Caermarthenshiie  are  the  Taf  (or 
Tave),  and  two  streams  called  the  Gwendraeth* — the  flrat-named  to 
the  westwanl  of  the  T«^wy,  the  others  to  the  east  of  tliat  river.  All 
throe  of  tlu-ni  enter  Caermarthen  Bay,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
moutli  of  the  Towy.  The  Teify,  on  the  northern  border  of  tho 
county,  and  the  Longhor,  on  its  eastern  side,  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

Geol(>fjy. — The  south-eastern  portion  of  Caermarthenshipe  (a^join- 
injy  tlie  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  lying  between  the  courses  of  the 
Loughor  and  Gwen«lraeth-fawr  rivers)  includes  part  of  the  South 
Wales  coal-field.  Coal  is  worked  at  numerous  places  within  this 
district,  as  also  is  the  b<-lt  of  limestone  which  adjoins  the  coal- 
measures  to  the  north-westward.  Old  re<l  sandstone,  which  underlies 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  comes  to  the  surface  to  the  northward  of 
tlio  latter,  and  forms  a  belt  which  stretches  across  the  length  of  the 
county,  from  the  shore  of  Caermarthen  Bay  to  the  Brecknoekshire 
border,  passing  into  the  last-named  county.  The  old  red  sandstone 
is  succeeded  to  the  northward  by  Silurian  strata,  which  occupy  all 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  county.  The  limit  between 
the  old  red  san»lstone  and  the  Silurian  deposits  is  marked  by  a  line 
which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Towy  river  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Caermarthen,  and  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  river, 
at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  its  left  bank.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  Towj'  valley,  with  all  tlic  remainder  of  the  county 
to  the  nortliwanl,  fall  therefore   within  the  Silurian  area.     Both 


•  Gwendraeth -fawr  and  Gwendraeth-fach,  i.  e.  Great  and  Littls 
Gwendraeth  —  a  mo<Ie  (»f  apposition  which  is  of  frequent  occorrenet  in 
the  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  natural  fuitares  cif  Wak& 
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the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  Silurian  series  are  represented 
within  the  county,  the  latter  including  the  well-known  flagstones 
upon  which  the  town  of  Llandeilo  stands,  besides  a  great  varietj  of 
slaty  and  gritty  deposits.  Argillaceous  slates,  with  coarse  gritty 
sandstone,  cover  krge  portions  of  the  Teify  valley,  upon  either 
side.  Ironstone  is  worked  in  several  localities,  and  there  are  aliio 
lead-mines. 

Caermarthenshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  There  are, 
however,  some  manufactures  of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metal  wares, 
besides  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  greatest  extent  of  cultivated 
land  is  within  the  valley  of  the  Towy.  The  north  and  north-west 
of  the  county  are  chiefly  moorland. 

Caermarthenshire  is  divided  into  8  hundreds.    Its  towns  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pflp. 

Cabrxabthen 

9,992 

Llandovery 

1,927 

LArOHAB}(B 

2,011 

Llajtdeilo 

6,768 

Llanellt 

8,710 

Nkwcastlb- 

Llajtgadock 

2,820 

KmWELLT 

1,648 

Emltn    . 

1,980 

Caermarthen  and  Llanelly  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  jointly 
returning  one  member.  The  former  is  the  principal,  and  Llanelly 
a  contributory  borough.*  The  county  returns  two  members.  Caer- 
marthen ia  the  county-town,  and  is  also  a  county  in  itsell 

The  town  of  Caermarthen  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy, 
nine  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  situation  which  possesses  many 
ttttractiona  It  has  considerable  trade,  in  the  export  both  of  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  produce.  The  line  of  the  South  Wales  railway 
passes  near  the  town. 

Llandeilo  (or,  properly,  Llandeilo-fawr),  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Caermarthen,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  which  there  makes  a 
bend  to  the  westward,  and  flows  through  one  of  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  its  valley,  with  wooded  hills  on  either  side.f  The  ancient 
castle  of  Dynevor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandeilo,  was  the  resid- 
ence of  the  native  princes  of  South  Wales. 

The  towns  of  lAangadock  and  lAandoixry  are  both  within  the 
valley  of  the  Towy — the  former  6  miles  N.R  of  Llandeilo,  the  latter 


*  Kewcastle-Emlyn,  on  the  Teify,  forms  part  of  the  borongh  of  Adpar 
(in  Cardiganshire),  one  of  the  contributory  boroughs  assocLited  with  the 
town  of  Cardigan.    See  «m/e,  p.  457. 

I  Gronsar  UiU,  with  its  shadv  groves,  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Dyer, 
is  in  the  uimediate  vicinity  of  Llandeilo. 
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al  nearly  double  that  distance,  in  the  same  direction.  Both  pbieei 
lie  near  tlie  left  bank  of  the  riTer. 

IMindly  lies  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Burry  estuarf,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  South  Wales  railway.  It  is  within  the  area  of  tb« 
coal-field,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  connection  with  the  coal  and 
other  mineral  works  of  the  district.  A  railway  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanelly  along  the  valley  of  the  Loughor  riTer, 
and  thence  to  Llandeilo  and  other  places  in  the  Talley  of  the  Towy. 
There  are  also  several  mineral  lines,  which  connect  LlaDelly  with 
the  quarries  and  other  works  in  the  adjacent  portion   of  the  county. 

KidweUy,  9  miles  S.  of  Caermarthen,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  tlu* 
Gwendraeth-fach,  near  its  entrance  into  the  estnary  of  the  Gtren- 
draeth-fawr,  through  which  the  waters  of  both  streams  reach  the 
sea.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  Anglo-Norman  castle,  still  of  imposiDg 
appearance. 

Laughame^  9  miles  S.W.  of  Caermarthen,  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Taf  estuary.  Its  ancient  cattle,  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  the 
object  of  fretiueut  contest  during  the  wars  between  the  Welsh  and 
EngliHh.  yturasilc-E/ti/j/'/i  is  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Teify  river,  and 
on  the  Cardiganshire  border.* 


12.  Pembbokbshibe,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  401,691 
acres,  or  628  square  miles.  Its  coast-line,  which  is  of  great  extent, 
includes  St.  Bride's  Bay  and  the  magnificent  estuary  of  Milfonl 
Havon,  besides  numerous  smaller  inlets.  The  south-east^im  portion 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  belongs  to  the  shore  of  Caermartheo 
Bay. 

Milford  Haven  forms  one  of  the  finest  of  natural  harbours.  From 
St.  Anne's  Head  (at  the  western  side  of  its  entrance)  it  stretches 
inland,  in  a  sinuous  course,  for  nearly  eighteen  miles,  with  a  breadth 
which  gradually  diminishes  from  two  miles  to  about  half  a  mile.  It 
has  deep  water  throughout,  and  aflfords  perfectly  safe  and  com- 
modious shelter  to  shipping  of  the  largest  size.  Numerous  smaller 
and  land-loeked  recesses  branch  oflf  from  the  main  body  of  the  haven 
upon  either  side. 

Amongst   the   numerous  headlands  that  belong  to  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  the  most  conspicu(^us  are  Giltar  Point,  St.  Gowan's 


•  The  former  name  of  the  town  was  Dinas  Emlvn,  the  epithet  of 
Newcastle  being  given  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII..  when  it«  older  fortr»* 
was  replaced  by  a  new  ctlinoe,  the  ruins  of  which,  situated  within  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Teify.  are  amongst  the  picturesQor. 
f  iltjects  of  like  descnption  that  abound  throughout  South  Wales. 
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Head,  Linnej  Head,  St  Anne^s  Head,  St  David's  Head,  Stmmble 
Head,  Dinas  Head,  and  Kemmaes  Head  (or  Pen  Cemmaes),  the  last- 
named  at  the  entrance  of  the  Teify  river.  The  coast  is  generally 
high,  excepting  on  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
and  within  the  upper  portion  of  Milfoid  Haven.  The  southern  shore 
of  the  county,  between  Linney  Head  and  St  Gowan's  Head,  and 
thence  for  some  distance  eastward,  exhibits  lofty  and  precipitous 
cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone,  rising  in  some  places  to  150 
feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  numerous  cavernous  and  water-worn 
recesses,  against  the  base  of  which  the  waves  beat  in  the  wildest 
confusion. 

Several  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  laiger  of 
them  are  Bamsey  Island,  to  the  northward,  and  Skomer  and  Skok- 
holm  Islands,  to  the  southward,  of  St.  Bride's  Bay;  with  Caldy 
Island,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  county,  at  the  entrance  of 
Caermarthen  Bay.  These  and  the  numerous  smaller  islets  are 
bold  and  precipitous  in  aspect.    They  all  contain  cultivable  land. 

The  surface  of  Pembrokeshire  is  in  general  of  only  moderate 
elevation.  The  highest  ground  in  the  county  is  in  the  north,  where 
a  range  of  hills  caUed  the  Mynydd  Preselley  extends  for  seyeral 
miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  its  highest  summit  reaching 
1,754  feet.  Elsewhere  the  countiy  is  generally  undulating  in  aspect 
The  greatest  extent  of  level  ground  is  to  the  north-east  and  north  of 
8t  Bride's  Bay. 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  large  rivers.  The  two  most  considerable 
are  the  East  Cleddy  (or  Cleddau)  and  the  West  Cleddy,  both  of 
which  enter  the  upper  extremity  of  Milford  Haven.  The  Nevem 
and  the  Gwaen  are  small  streams  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Teify  river  divides  the  county  from  Car- 
diganshire. 

The  southwardly  portion  of  Pembrokeshire  belongs  to  the  car- 
boniferous formation,  with  Devonian  strata  adjoining  its  xarious 
members :  the  northern  consists  of  Silurian  deposits,  through  which 
masses  of  trap  have  been  abrupted  in  numerous  places.  The  line  of 
division  between  these  two  areas  stretches  across  the  county  between 
the  shores  of  St  Bride's  and  Caermartlien  Bays,  following  (from  the 
former  to  the  latter  of  those  limits)  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  east.  The  portion  of  Pembrokeshire  lying  south  of  this 
line  forms  part  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field.  The  coal  worked 
within  this  portion  of  the  field  is  chiefly  anthracite.  Between  St 
Bride's  Bay  and  Milford  Haven,  the  coal  measures  rest  imme- 
diately upon  the  Silurian  strata,  by  which  they  are  a^oined  to  the 
northwa^i ;  east  of  Milford  Haven,  towazds  Caermarthen  Bay,  they 
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aie  bordered  on  either  hand  by  a  belt  of  mflktone-grit,  ncceededjj 
carboniferous  limestone.  Old  red  sandstone  appears  to  the  ioiitli* 
the  last-named  rock,  and,  alternately  with  it.  fills  i^>  that  P«in«« 
portion  of  the  county  which  lies  south  of  Milford  H*^*'^  /JJ 
northern  shore  of  Milford  Haven  is  composed  entirely  ^^^ 
sandstone.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the  Preselley  Mountaina,  whidi  •» 
within  the  Siluri;in  area.  . 

Pembrokeshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  ^*™' " 
southern  division  the  soil  is  generaUy  fertile,  and  this  portion  of  tie 
county  eiyoys  many  advantages  of  dimate,  its  winter  tempcrstw* 
being  high.  The  slaty  area,  farther  north,  is  colder  and  lesa  fawa. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  coal  minei  employ  » 
considerable  number  of  persons,  and  their  produce  fimna  an  ixn- 
portant  item  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  county. 

Pembrokeshire  is  divided  into  7  hundreds.    Its  towns  ■»:— 

Newtobt    .    l.7[5 

FiSBOUABD  •      l'"*^' 

St.David^s     M«> 

The  towns  of  Pembroke  and  Iljiverford  West  are  parliamentaiy 
borouglis,  returning  one  member  each.  With  Pembroke  are  con- 
joined the  contributory  boroughs  of  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston;* 
vitli  Iliiverlord  West,  the  contributory  boroughs  of  St.  David's, 
Fisliguard,  and  Narberth.  The  county  returns  one  member.  Hav«* 
ford  West  is  the  county-town. 

Hawrford  IVtst  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Cleddy  river,  a  few 
miles  u1k)vo   the   head  of  Milfonl   Haven.     Vessels    of   100  tow^ 
burden  jiscend  to  the  town,  which  enjoys  considerable  trade,  pro* 
niot<Hl  by  the  construction  of  the  South  Wales  railway,  upon  which 
it  lies.     A  portion  of  the  castle  which  the  town  formerly  possessed 
has  been  converted  to  modem  use  as  a  jail.     The  railway  connects 
llavrrfonl  West  with  the  to\n\  of  Mi/ford,  situated  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  magnificent  haven  to  which  it  gives  name.      Milford 
hiis  some  shipping  trade,  for  which  its  jK)sition  is  well  adapted.t 


Popi 

Pop. 

Havehfobd 

Pbmbbokb 

.  16,061 

Wkst 

C.IBO 

Wiston 

774 

MiLFOHD 

.     2,837 

Kakberth 

.     1,392 

Texhy 

.     2,9«2 

•  Wiston.  a  small  place  situated  10  miles  to  the  N.  of  Pembroke  (and 
about  half  that  distance  K.  by  N.  of  Ilaverford  West),  is  a  mere  villagci 

t  The  dockyard  and  other  naval  establishments,  now  in  the  vidnitv 
of  Pt-mbroke.  were  formerly  at  Milford,  their  removal  from  ^hich  place, 

"k-^I^vVm?^.**?.*','?*^.*'-  ^°^**i^y»  ]P^^  a^*y  niuch  of  the  impomnee 
which  Milford  had  for  a  imie  enjoyed. 
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'  The  town  of  Pembroke  lies  at  the  head  of  a  naTigable  creek  be- 
longing to  the  Bouthem  shore  of  Milford  Haven.  Its  ancient  castle, 
which  occupies  the  highest  point  of  a  bold  promontory  at  the  western 
rxtreraity  of  the  town,  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  Anglo-Norman 
inrasion  of  the  principality,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in 
history.*  The  dockyard  and  other  establishments  belonging  to 
Pembroke  are  situated  at  Pater,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  shore  of  Milford  Haven.  Tenby ^  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  on  the  western  shore  of  Caermarthen 
Bay,  has  acquired  importance  within  recent  years  as  a  summer 
watering-place.  It  has  besides  extensive  fisheries.  The  town  is  of 
early  origin,  and  was  originally  peopled  in  great  measure  by  the 
Flemish  colonists  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Both 
Newport  and  Fishguard  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county — the 
former  at  the  outlet  of  the  Nevem  river,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gwaen. 

8i.  DavicTsj  an  episcopal  city  in  rank,  though  a  mere  village  in 
point  of  size,  lies  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  a  short 
distance  from  the  N.  shore  of  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Its  cathedral, 
which  has  undergone  restoration  within  a  recent  period,  constitutes 
its  most  attractive  feature.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  former  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishops .  of  St  David 
(long  transferred  to  Abergwilli,  near  Caermarthen).t 


Isle  of  Man.  The  Isle  of  Man  lies  within  the  broader  portion  of 
the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  midway  between  the  shores  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  making  nearer  approach  to  the  Scotch  coast}  The 
general  features  of  the  island  have  been  already  described.!    Its 

*  In  1648,  Pembroke  Catitle  sustained  a  protracted  siege  at  the  hands 
of  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  at  length  surrendered  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  L>attle  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  (See  antCf  p.  259.) 
Henry  VII.  was  bom  in  Pembroke  Castle. 

t  St  David's  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  Britain, 
its  prelates  enjo^in^  arch  "episcopal  rank,  which  they  continued  to  hold 
down  to  the  time  of  Henrv  I.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Menapia, 

X  The  direct  distance  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  Burrow  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Wigtownshire,  is  only  18  miles. 
St  Bees  Head,  in  Cumberland,  the  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast,  is 
SO  miles  distant  Between  the  western  shore  of  the  island  and  the  coast 
of  Down,  in  Ireland,  is  a  distance  of  88  miles.  The  northern  shore  of 
Anglesey  is  45  miles,  in  direct  measure,  fW>m  the  southern  extremity  of 
Man.  All  the  different  portions  of  the  British  Islands —  England.  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland  —  can  be  seen,  in  dear  weather,  from  the  hills  of  the 
island. 

§  See  ante,  p.  48. 
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highest  eloration,  in  the  centre  of  the  iflland,  reaclies  npwuds  of  tn 
thoiuand  fcot  nboTc  the  sea.  The  interior  is  generally  hillj,  batt 
belt  of  lowland  extends  round  the  coast^  and  the  extrama  noith  d 
the  island  in  low. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  rich  in  mineral  prodnctions.  The  rocks  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  island  are  chiefly  clay-8lat«  and  greywacke.  vf 
the  Silurian  period.  The  low  tract  in  the  north  is  of  tertiary  dite. 
The  mines  proiluce  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  some  silrer  being 
obtained  ^ith  the  lead.  Quarries  of  black  marble,  and  limesUne 
flags,  are  extensively  worked.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  island, 
about  140  square  miles  arc  fit  for  tillage,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  hill,  common,  and  waste  land.  The  Calf  of  Man  is  a  small  xodLy 
island  off  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  larger  iaUnd ;  lome  iherp 
are  reared  and  turnips  grown  on  its  surface. 

The  population  of  the  inland  amounted,  in  1861,  to  62,252.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  are  engaged  either  in  the  mines,  or  in 
tho  hcrriug-flshery,  which  in  exfensirely  punned  round  the  coasts. 
The  cod  and  ling  fisheries  arc  also  pursued.  About  half  the  agricnl- 
tural  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  oats, — the  remainder  chu^J 
of  wheat  and  hurley,  in  equal  proportions.  The  climate  is  miliL 
and  the  quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls  is  considerable.  Qrazing  is 
carried  on  u|>on  the  hills :  the  horses  (or  ponies),  the  oxen,  and 
tho  sheep,  ar»«  all  of  omall  Kize,  but  hardy.  The  wool  of  the  aheep  is 
worked  into  stockings. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  sheadinga,  which  comprise  serenterD 
parishes.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  called  the  bishopric  of 
Swior*  and  Man. 

Tho  to^-ns  containe<l  in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  Douglas,  Castletown, 
Peel,  and  Kamsey.  The  largest  of  them  is  J>ou4/las,  on  the  east 
coast,  which  has   9,880   inhabitants.       Castletown  is   the  aeat  of 


•  The  origin  of  the  term  "  Sodor "  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  fallowing  explanation,  however,  is  generally  accepted  as 
satiHfactory.  At  one  period  the  kings  of  Man  were  also  sovereigns  of 
the  Southern  Hebrides,  the  title  which  thev  claimetl  becoming  in  con- 
sequence that  (if  "  King  of  Man  and  the  Isle's."  At  the  same  period,  ihs 
ancient  diocese  of  **the  Isles"  (that  is,  of  the  Southern  Hebrides)  was 
annexed  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Mnn.  TI.e  Northern  Hebrides  were 
formerly  called  "  Norderoy^••  and  the  southern  islands,  ••  Souderovs," 
or  "Soderoys:"  hence  the  title  "Sodor;"  the  bishop  of  the  united 
diocese  being  styled  "  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man."  In  process  of  time 
the  Southern  Isles  became  separated  from  the  s<.vereiirnty  of  the  kinirs 
of  Man,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishojis  of  Man,  but,  not  wit  b- 
standing,  the  titles  derive<l  by  both  bishop  and  kinjf  from  the  Ules  were 
reuinwi.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  sox-ereiim  of  Man 
was  entiUed  **  Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles."  ^ 
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its  local  legislature,  and  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  island.  King 
William's  College,  an  educational  institution  of  some  importance, 
opened  in  1833,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown.  Bamaey  is 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  13  miles  to  the  northward  of  Douglas. 
Teel  is  on  the  western  coast -line,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Douglas. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  of  different 
origin  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  Britiun,  and  constitute  a 
distinct  nation,  called  the  Manx,  which  has  a  close  affinity  with  the 
Celtic  population  of  Ireland.  The  nadve  language  of  the  island  is 
the  Manx  tongue,  which  is  gradually  becoming  disused,  and  the 
English  taking  its  place. 

The  island  was  early  conquered  by  the  Northmen,  or  warriors  of 
Scandinavia,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  their  rule,  con- 
stituting, however,  a  separate  kingdom.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  sold  the  kingdom  of  Man  to  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotknd.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  in  1307 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall  became  its  sovereign.  It  passed  subsequently 
into  the  possession  of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  was  held  by 
that  family  imtil  the  last  century.  They  had,  however,  long  given 
up  the  title  of  king.  Thence  it  passed  into  the  family  of  the 
Mumiys,  dukes  of  Athol,  who  have  by  successive  treaties  disposed 
of  their  sovereign  rights  over  the  island  in  favour  of  the  royal  family 
of  Britain.  The  Isle  of  Man,  however,  though  under  the  imperial 
jurisdiction,  is  still  nominally  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  has  its  own 
laws,  courts  of  law,  and  law  officers.  Its  government  is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  local  legis- 
lature is  a  body  termed  the  House  of  Keys,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  landowners.  The  supreme  court  of  justice  is 
known  as  the  Tynwald  Court 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY  OF   SCOTLAND. 

Area,  Coast-line,  etc.  —  Scotland  is  the  northwardly 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  hj  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  England  and  part  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Sol- 
way  Firth,  mark  in  modem  geography  the  limits  between 
Scotland  and  England. 

The  figure  of  Scotland  is  exceedingly  irregular.  Its 
greatest  dimensions  are  north  and  south,  in  which  direction 
it  measures  about  270  miles.  Its  breadth  is  greater  both  in 
the  southward  and  middle  divisions  of  the  country  than 
ferther  north.  Its  dimensions  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west  are  lessened  by  the  firths  and  narrow  salt-water  estua- 
ries (lochs)  which  indent  the  coast,  and  penetrate  far  into 
the  body  of  the  land.  Between  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (nearly  under  the  56th  parallel) 
the  land  is  less  than  forty  miles  across  firom  sea  to  sea ; 
but  its  extreme  dimensions  east  and  west  are  more  than 
three  times  that  measure.  Between  the  line  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  parallel  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  breadth 
of  the  Scotch  mainland  varies  from  100  to  upwards  of  130 
miles.  This  becomes  reduced,  northward  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  to  an  average  of  between  forty  and  fifty  miles. 

The  most  northwardly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land is  Dunnet  Head,  in  the  county  of  Caithness:  the 
most  south wjird  is  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  Wigtonshire. 
A    straight  line   drawn    between   those    points    mcasiu'cs 
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288  miles.  The  most  eastward^  point  is  Bndian  Ness, 
in  Aberdeenshire :  the  most  westwardlj  is  the  point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  in  the  county  of  Argyle. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Scotch  mainland  is  reckoned 
at  about  26,000  square  miles.  Its  numerous  islands  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  total  of  about  4,000  square  miles.  Adding 
these  figures,  the  total  area  of  Scotland  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  30,000  square  miles,  or  7,770,000  hectares. 

The  coast  line  of  Scotland,  especially  on  its  western  side, 
is  much  more  irr^ular  than  that  of  South  Britain,  and  has 
hence  a  greater  linear  developement.  Including  all  its  salt- 
water inlets  and  estuaries,  t^e  length  of  coast  belonging  to 
the  Scotch  mainland  is  probably  not  less  than  2,500  miles. 
No  part  of  the  interior  is  distant  so  much  as  fifty  miles  fi*om 
the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  few  parts  are  anything  like  so  far. 

The  principal  inlets  of  the  Scotch  coast  are :  — 
On  the  east  side  (from  south  to  north). 


1.  Firth  of  Forth 

2.  Firth  of  Tay 

3.  Moray  Firth 


4.  Loch  Beauley 
6.  Cromarty  Firth 
6.  Keiss  Bay. 


Both  Loch  Beauley  and  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  are  extensions  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

On  the  north  coast  (from  east  to  toest), 

1.  Dunnet  B^  I  3.  Loch  Eribol 

2.  Kyle*  of  Tongue  |  4.  Kyle  of  Durness. 


On  the  west 

1.  Edderachylis  Bay 

2.  EnardBajr 

3.  Loch  Broom 

4.  Loch  Ewe 

6.  Loch  Torridon 

6.  Loch  Carron 

7.  Loch  Alsh 

8.  Loch  Houm 

9.  Loch  Nevish 
0.  Loch  Sunart 


coast  (from  north  to  south), 

11.  Loch  Linnhe 

12.  LochEil 

1 3.  Loch  Leren 

14.  LochEtive 
16.  Loch  Fyne 

16.  Firth  of  Clyde 

17.  Loch  Ryan 

18.  Luce  (or  Glenluce)  Bay 

19.  Wigton  Bay 

20.  Solway  Firth. 


Kyle,  a  term  signifying  a  narrow  chaonel  or  strait  (cadas :  Gaelic). 
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To  the  above  enumeration  of  Scotch  estuaries  there  require  to  be 
added  the  numerous  firths  and  channels  which  divide  its  different 
islands,  either  &om  the  mainland  or  &om  one  another.  Among  the 
principal  of  these  are: — 

Pentland  Firth,  between  Orkney  Islands  and  N.  coast  of  mainland 

TheMinsh  — 

Little  Minsh 

Sound  of  Sleat 

Sound  of  Mull 

Sound  of  Jura 

Hound  of  Islay 

Kyles  of  Bute 


u 
>f 

»» 


Hebrides 

W.           ditto 

Ditto 

I.  of  Skye 

Skye 

W.  noMt  nf  mainlAiul 

I.  of  MuU 

W.           ditto 

I.  of  Jura 

W.           ditto 

Ditto 

Islay 

Bute 

Coast  of  Argyle. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  for  the  most  part  bolder 
than  those  of  South  Britain ;  the  headlands  rise  more 
abruptly  above  the  water,  and  reach  a  superior  altitude. 
This  is  especially  the  case  upon  the  western  coast, 
from  Cape  Wrath  (the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  mainland) 
southward  to  Loch  Linnhe ;  and  eastward  from  the  same 
promontory  towards  Dunnet  Head,  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  To  the  south  of  Loch  Linnhe,  round  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Can  tire  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  shores  are 
generally  low,  and  also  between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  coast  from  Tarbet  Ness,  round 
the  Murray  Firth,  to  the  high  promontory  of  Buchan  Ness, 
and  thence  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  is  generally 
low  and  sandy,  excepting  in  some  portions  of  small  extent. 
In  a  part  of  this  tract  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Findhom  there  are  loose  and  shifting  sands,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  the  tide,  have  caused  considerable 
changes  in  the  line  of  coast.  South  of  the  river  Dee,  cliffs 
line  a  great  part  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  town  of  Arbroath 
(lat.  56°  33').  Thence  round  the  Firth  of  Tay,  the  penin- 
sula of  Fife,  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  coast  is  generally 
flat,  though  the  hills  in  some  places  approach  very  near  the 
shore.  A  few  miles  before  reaching  St.  Abbs  Head,  how- 
ever, the  coast  again  becomes  high  and  rocky,  and  con- 
tinues so  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed. 
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The  long  and  narrow  peningola  of  Cantire  •  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  western  coast-line.  It 
stretches  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  but  is  nowhere  more  than  eight  miles  across,  and  is 
contracted  at  its  northern  extremity  (where  the  head  waters 
of  East  and  West  Loch  Tarbet  make  their  nearest  approach) 
to  less  than  half  a  mile. 

The  narrow  inlets  of  the  Scotch  coast  bear  close  analogy 
to  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  shore,  and,  like  them,  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  geological  conformation  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  region  to  which  they  belong.  The 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  within  the  highland  region,  ex- 
hibits a  vast  moimtain-wall,  the  occasional  depressions  in 
which  are  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  The  sea 
thus  penetrates  ^  into  the  interior,  in  some  instances  to 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  firom  the  open  waters.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  lochs  of  the  western  coast  are  throughout  of 
this  description.  The  bold  and  variously-indeQted  shores 
of  these  lochs,  protected  firom  the  open  ocean,  afford  shelter 
to  men  and  cattle  against  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms, 
and  alone  render  this  portion  of  the  coast  habitable. 

Capes. — Of  the  almost  countless  headlands  which  belong 
to  the  Scotch  coasts,  the  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant :  — 

On  the  east  coast  {south  to  north). 


Height 
St.  Abbs  Head  (Berwick)  224  feet 
Fife  Ness  (Fife) 
Button  Ness  (Forfar) 
Red  Head  (Forfar)  256  feet 

Girdle  Ness  (Kincardine)  115  feet 
Buchan  Ness  (Aberdeen)     130  feet 


Height 
Kinnaiid  Head  (Aber- 
deen) 120  feet 
Burgh  Head  (Elgin) 
Tarbet  Ness  (Boss)           175  feet 
Oidof  Caithness  (Caithness) 
Nofls  Head  (Caithness) 


Duncansbj  Head  (Caith- 
ness) 153  feet 
Dunnet  Head          (do.)   346  feet 


On  the  north  coast  (east  to  west). 
Height 


Height 
Whiten  HeAd(Sutherland)  617a 
Far-out  Head      (do.)      330  feet 
Cape  Wrath  (do.)      400  feet 


*  That  is,  Ceantire  —  the  **  Land's  End."   (  Gaelic.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PDTSICAL   GEOGRAPHT  OF  SGOTLAHD. 

Area,  Coast-lixe,  etc.  —  Scotland  it  the  northwBrdlv 
|X)rtion  of  Great  Britiiin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  noith  and 
wcHt  hj  the  AtLintic  Ocean,  on  the  east  bj  the  North  Sea, 
on  tlie  south  by  England  and  part  of  the  Iriflh  Se^  The 
lower  course  of  the  Tweed,  the  Qieviot  Hills,  and  the  Sol- 
way  Firth,  mark  in  modem  geography  the  limits  between 
Scotland  and  England. 

The  figure   of  Scotland   is  exceedingly  irregakr.    It* 
greatest  dimensions  are  north  and  soutli,  in  ivbich  direction 
it  measures  about  270  miles.     Its  breadth  is  greater  both  in 
the  southward  and  middle  divisions  of  the  countiy  tbin 
farther  north.     Its  dimensions  in  the  direction  of  cast  anl 
west  are  lessened  by  the  firths  and  narrow  salt-water  estua- 
ries (lochs)  which  indent  the  coast,  and  penetrate  iiir  into 
the  body  of  the  land.     Between  the  opposite  sliores  of  tlif 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (nearly  under  the  56th  jiarallel^ 
the  land  is  less  than  forty  miles  across  from  sc^  to  sea : 
but  its  extreme  dimensions  east  and  west  are  more  than 
three  times  that  measure.     Between  the  line  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  |Kirallel  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  breadth 
of  the  Sc(4ch  mainland  varies  from  100  to  upwards  of  13«» 
miles.     This  becomes  reduced,  northward  of  the  Morav 

« 

Firth,  to  an  average  of  between  forty  and  filly  miles. 

The  most  northwardly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land is  Dunnct  Head,  in  the  county  of  Caithness:  the 
most  southward  is  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  Wigtonshire. 
A    straight  line  drawn   between  those   points   measures 
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The  high  lands  here,  and  around  upper  Clydesdale,  spread  out  icfc 
many  miles  north  and  south,  and  oonsiat  of  bazren,  bleak,  and  rounded 
masses,  which  present  to  appearance  a  confused  heap  of  rugged  moun- 
tain tops.  Several  high  summits  occur  along  the  principal  line  of 
watershed,  at  the  head  of  the  tributary  Talleys  which  belong  to  the 
Tweed  baitin.  Hart  Fell,  at  the  head  of  Tweedale,  is  2,636  feet  abore 
the  sea.  Ettrick  Pen,  farther  to  the  eastward,  2,258  feet  Queens- 
bury  mil,  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  is  2,259  feet^  and  the  highest 
point  of  Tinto  Hill  (farther  to  the  northward,  in  the  angle  between 
the  Clyde  and  its  tributary  the  Douglas),  2,308  feet  The  village  of 
Leadhills,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark  and  Dumfiries,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  upper  Clydesdale,  is  1,280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ia  said  to 
be  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Britain. 

West  and  south-west  of  the  lino  of  watershed,  an  elevated  region, 
of  irregular  surface,  reaches  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  North  ChanneL  No  continuous  mountain  ridge  can  be 
traced,  but  numerous  high  masses  occur.  Among  the  latter  aie 
Black  Larg  (at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright),  1,950  feet;  Caimsmoor  (south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  to  the  east  of  Loch  Doon),  2,597  feet ; 
and  Larg  Fell  (in  the  south- west  part  of  Kirkcudbright)^  1,758 
feet     Criffell,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Nith,  is  1,830  feet 

The  high  grouud  which  divides  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Clyde 
and  Tweed  is  connected  with  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills, 
which  extend  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Edinbuigh  in  a  general 
south-west  direction.  The  highest  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  1,860 
feet  above  the  sea :  Arthur's  Seat,  adjacent  to  Edinburgh,  is  822  feeti 
and  the  rock  upon  which  Edinburgh  Castle  is  built^  434  feet 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  a  range  of  high 
land  runs  eastward  to  the  coast  at  St.  Abbs  Head,  and  separates  the 
basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  Tweed  from  the  valley  of  the  ^^e 
(of  Haddington).  The  western  portion  of  this  range  is  called  the 
Muirfoot  Hills — the  eastern  and  wider  portion,  the  Lammermoir 
Hills.  The  highest  of  the  Muirfoot  Hills  is  2,193  feet ;  in  the  Lam- 
merniuir,  Moikle  Says  Law,  the  highest  summit,  is  1,750  feet,  and 
several  otiiers  are  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  The  highest  parts  of 
the  Lammermuir  are  chiefly  moss  or  moor  land. 

The  principal  plains  in  this  portion  of  Scotland,  besides  that 
which  stretches  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Fortfa,  am 
the  lower  portion  of  Clydesdale, — the  plain  of  Ayrshire,  vhich  fimns 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  enclosed  by  hills  on  three  rides, — the 
narrow  plain  along  Ibe  aViote^  oi  \!ev«  ^Vv>i'^  Firth, — tiha  lowtt  part 
of  the  valley  of  tbe  Twewi, — M\^\)ci^  ^wS^b^  ^'l  >SGA^n>i^TG««'f|{«i 
(of  Haddington).     Amon^^  t\io  ^ew^iQiiMi'^iJ^«?S^^>^ 
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monntain  region  are  Tweedale,  Teriotdale.  and  Lauderdale,  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Tweed, — and  Liddisdale,  Eskdale,  Annandale, 
and  Nithfldale,  doping  towards  the  Solway  Firth. 

2.  The  more  northwardly  division  of  the  Lowland  region  extends 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  northwards. 
It  indndes  Strathmore,  and  also  two  hilly  regions  which  intervene 
between  Strathmore  and  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea.  These  tracts 
of  high  ground  are  the  Ochill  Hills  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  —  the 
former  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  the  latter  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Strathmore — "the  great  strath  ** — extends  without  intermption 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stonehaven  (on  the  coast  of 
Kincardine),  in  the  direction  of  south-west,  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
above  Stirling,  a  total  length  of  nearly  ninety  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  16  miles  in  its  widest  part  (sdong  the  course  of  the  Forth) 
to  lees  than  a  mile  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  the  close  approach  of  the  Grampian  range  to  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea.  Strathmore  exhibits  the  most  continuous  extent  of  level 
and  cultivable  land  in  Scotland.  Throughout  its  length  there  is 
scarcely  any  eminence  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  plain  is  under  cultivation.  A  low  range  of  heights,  called  the 
Campsie  Fells,  interveifts  between  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  that  of  the  Clyde,  about  Dumbarton. 
Their  highest  elevations  are  1,600  feet. 

The  Sidlaw  HtUs  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and 
extend  thence  in  a  north-east  direction ;  their  highest  elevations  are 
about  1,400  feet  They  terminate  by  a  rapid  declivity  on  the  side 
of  Strathmore,  but  descend  by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the 
North  Sea.  South  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  along  the  Firth  of  Tay,  is  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Scotland. 

The  OcMU  HiUs^  with  their  offiiets  and  outlying  branches,  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  and  exhibit  some  masses  of 
considerable  elevation.  Ben  Clench  (6  milAs  north  by  east  of  Alloa) 
is  2,352  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  of  the  Lomond  Hills,  to 
the  north-east  of  Loch  Leven,  1,718  feet.  The  hills  in  general  leave 
a  narrow  belt  of  lowland  round  the  shores  of  the  peninsula. 

Thb  Highlands. — ^The  Highlands  comprehend  the  widest  por- 
tion of  Scotland,  stretching  (under  the  line  of  the  57th  parallel)  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  North  Sea  on  one  side  to  the 
AtJaatio  Ocean  on  the  other.     The  g;reate(c  ^«i\i  ol  ^(^^&  ^siXk^^&y^^ 
mam  of  high  ground  is  filled  by  the  QrampvKna  «xA  )ikv«a  cfR!rcjv«^<^^ 
heights,   A  deep  and  narrow  valley  dividen  tke  \i\^c^asA'5«^^^'^^^ 
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two  portions :  this  yUlej  is  called  Glen-more,  or  the  great  ^en.  The 
general  direction  of  Glenmore  is  fix)in  north-east  to  south-west ;  it 
extends  entirely  across  Scotland,  from  the  head  of  the  Moray  Firth 
to  Loch  Linnhe,  and  famishes  (in  part  by  artificial  means)  a  water- 
communication  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island. 

Glenmore  forms  the  most  marked  and  singular  feature  in  the 
physical  conformation  of  Britain.  Its  entire  length,  from  Fort 
George  at  the  head  of  the  Murray  Firth,  on  the  north-east^  to  the 
entrance  of  Loch  Linnhe,  on  the  south-west,  is  about  100  miles. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  the  waters  of 
Loch  Beauley  and  the  strait  which  unites  it  to  the  Murray  Firth;  its 
south-western  extremity  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  its  nordiward  pro- 
longation, Loch  £iL  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  glen  are  three 
long  and  narrow  lakes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochie:  the 
largest  of  these  is  Loch  Ness,  which  dischargee  itself  by  the  river 
Ness  into  the  Beauley  Loch.  The  Caledonian  Canal  connects  all  these 
lakes  by  navigable  channels. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  which  stretches  between  Glenmore 
and  Strathmore  includes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  highlands. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  this  area  constitute  a  high  mountain- 
region,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  Upon  this  elevated  base  rise  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
British  Islands.  H 

The  Grampian  Mountains  measure  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  and  their  higher  summits  have  an  average  elevation  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  chain,  near  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  Ben  Nevis,  a  huge 
mass,  the  summit  of  which  rises  to  4,406  feet  above  the  sea:  this  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
British  Islands.  The  Cairngorm  Mountains,  an  outlying  group  of 
the  Grampian  system  (situated  to  the  northward  of  the  main  range, 
near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee),  contain  some  summits  which 
are  little  inferior  in  altitude ;  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  in  this  group,  is  4,295 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  top  of  Cairngorm  exceeds  4,000 
feet  in  height.* 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  is  a  high  and  mountainous 
tract  which  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 

*  The  Grampians  do  not  rine  to  the  height  of  perpetual  congelation 
(which  in  their  latitude  would  be  about  150  feet  above  the  elevation  of 
their  highest  summits).    But  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Cairngorm 

froup  the  snow  sometimes  remains  all  the  year  round,  and  the  surface  of 
och  Avon  —  a  small  lake  situated  in  th«^eart  of  this  high  and  desofaite 
region,  at  an  elevation  of  1,750  fe«t,ai\A.o^w\wa!kttVf  x^^v««j^'w»»^^W«a 
of  the  moontains — haa  no  aun^ui^  lot  «tN«tiX  <a  ^^aa  ^f^ioxxa  ^mm^a. 
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Moray  Firth — diminishing,  however,  in  eleration  as  it  approaches 
the  coast,  near  which  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  (or  stratha)  widen  out 
into  plains  of  limited  extent  The  high  ground  which  extends  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Cairngorm  group,  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Strath  Spey,  is  distinguished  as  the  Braes  of  Abemethy,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  magnificent  pine  forests.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Spey  is  a  continuous  range  (not,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  central  chain)  called  the  Monadh  Leadh  Mountains, 
the  higher  portions  of  which  are  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  Ben  Nevis,  a  succession  of  high  mountain-masses  extend 
southward  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde :  these  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  Southern  Grampians.  They  do  not  form  any 
continuous  range,  but  contain  huge  masses  of  great  extent  and  con- 
siderable height  Amongst  them  is  Ben  Cruachan  (near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Awe),  which  is  20  miles  in  circumference  and 
3,670  feet  in  elevation.  High  mountains  line  the  western  side  of 
Loch  Long,  and  extend  through  the  peninsula  between  that  lake 
and  Loch  Fyne,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  narrow  channel  which 
separates  the  island  of  Bute  from  the  mainland. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  southward  extension  of  the  Gram- 
pians, and  to  the  south  of  the  principal  chain,  contains  numerous 
high  summits  — among  which  are  Ben  Lomond  (on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  of  that  name),  8,191  feet  — Ben  More  (on  the  south  of  Loch 
Dochart,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Perthshire),  3,818  feet  — 
Ben  Lawers  (on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Tay),  3,984  feet  —  and  Sche- 
hallion  (north-east  of  the  latter-named  mountain )t  3,633  feet  above 
the  sea. 

A  large  portion  of  the  mountain  region  above  described  consists 
of  high  and  naked  moors,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  probably  not  less 
than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  extensive  of  such 
tracts  is  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  which  stretches  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  loch  of  that  name,  and  the  surface  of  which  presents  an  open 
and  nearly  level  plain,  covered  by  an  immense  bog,  which  produces 
no  vegetation  of  any  kind,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  Loch 
Lydoch,  round  which  are  a  few  flr-treoi.  To  the  north  of  this  deso- 
late region  is  a  tract  of  equally  sterile  character,  lying  between  Ben 
Nevis  and  the  shores  of  Loch  Ericht,  and  which  exhibits  nothing  but 
bu«  rocks,  interspersed  with  numerous  bogs. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  of  Glenmore  rise  with  a  steep  and 
rugged  ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  averaging  upwards  of  1,000 
feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Ness.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
lake  is  Mealfourvouny,  2,730  feet  above  tloft  aea^ 

The  portion  of  Scotland  which  liea  to  live  'weaX.  wA^tfiifOftr^^^  ^"^ 
Olenmore  conmsta  chiefly  of  an  eleralftd.  tiCbWWTA,  -^Vs^^  ""^  ^^* 
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central  part  is  about  1,000  feet  abore  the  sea-lerel,  and  in  some 
portions  probably  not  less  than  1,500  feet.  Ben  WyviB,  to  the  weet 
of  Cromartj  Firth,  rises  to  the  height  of  3,422  feet :  Ben  Attow  (on 
the  borders  of  Boss  and  Inverness,  to  the  eastward  of  Loch  Alsh)  is 
about  4,000  feet  high.  Many  other  summits  in  this  portion  of  Soot- 
land  are  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  hi^^ber 
mountain-masses  lie  in  general  nearer  the  western  than  the  eaatem 
coasts,  and  terminate  abruptly  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  mountainous  tract  (which  may  be  appropriately  distinguished 
as  the  Northern  Highlands),  although  it  does  not  attain  the  great 
elevation  of  the  Grampians,  yet  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  character  of 
greater  vrildness  and  rocky  desolation  than  any  other  part  of  Scot- 
land. Nearly  the  whole  region  is,  in  &ct,  a  naked  and  barren  moun- 
tain wilderness,  alternating  between  high  mountains  and  tracts  of 
open  moorland,  covered  with  heath  and  bog. 

The  level  districts  of  Northern  Scotland  probably  do  not  occupy 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  its  entire  surface.  They  extend  at 
intervals,  along  the  eastern  coast,  firom  the  shores  of  Loch  Beenley 
and  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  capes  of  Duncansby  and  Dunnet 
Head,  and  form  two  principal  plains — those  of  Cromar^  and  Caith- 
ness, the  latter  of  which  is  of  the  larger  extent.  The  Plain  of  Cro- 
marty extends  along  both  sides  of  the  firth  of  that  name,  and  thence 
across  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch :  it  contains  some  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  tracts. 

The  Plain  of  Caiihnes8  comprehends  about  four-fifths  of  the  county 
of  that  name,  embracing  however  some  moorland  tracts,  elevated  from 
200  to  300  feet  above  the  sea. 


Islands. — The  islands  of  Scotland  arrange  themselyes  into 
four  divisions —  1.  The  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  2.  The 
Hebrides.  3.  The  Orkney  Islands.  4.  The  Shetland  Islands. 
The  northernmost  of  these  groups,  the  Shetland  Islands,  ex- 
tends to  the  parallel  of  60°  49',  and  forms  the  most  outlying 
portion  of  the  British  Archipelago  in  that  direction :  —  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  western  of  the  Hebrides,  is 
under  the  meridian  of  8°  37'  W. 

It  is  estimated  that  tlic  Shetland  Islands  occupy  an  area 
of  above  530  square  miles,  the  Orkneys  400,  the  Hebridea 
2,58by  and  the  islands  iii\>\\e¥\TtVv  a? Gl^d^  171  square  milea; 
making  a  total  of  about  ^^1 W  ^c^«c^\aS\a^ 
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1.  Islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, — These  consist  of  the 
large  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  the  islets  of  Great  and 
Little  Chimbray,  and  the  rock  of  Ailsa.  Arran  measures 
20  miles  in  length  by  11  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mass  of 
heathy  mountains,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt  of  low- 
land :  the  mountains  are  highest  towards  the  north,  where 
Goat  Fell,  the  loftiest  summit,  rises  to  2,874  feet  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivable. 

Bute  measures  15  miles  in  length  by  5  in  breadth. 
Its  northern  extremity  is  bleak  and  rugged,  but  the  central 
and  southern  portions  consist  of  undulating  ground,  fit  either 
for  tillage  or  pasturage. 

The  islands  of  Great  and  Little  Cwnbray  lie  at  the  entrance 
of  the  narrower  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  the 
island  of  Bute  and  the  mainland.  Their  sur&ce  is  hilly 
and  verdant,  but  bare. — AiUa  Crag^  in  the  broad  part  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  is  an  insulated  hill,  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rising  in  precipitous  clifiTs  to  1,140  feet  above 
the  sea.     It  is  the  resort  of  enormous  numbers  of  sea-fowl. 

2.  The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  consist  of 
two  portions — those  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  mainland, 
as  Jura,  lalay.  Mull,  Skye,  and  others,  distinguished  as  the 
Inner  Hebrides  —  and  those  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
channel  of  the  Minsh,  which  form  the  Outer  Hebrides, 

The  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  is  Skye  (535  square 
miles),  which  is  covered  with  moimtains,  the  highest  above 
3,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  cliffs  on  its  south-west  coast 
are  750  feet  in  height.  Between  the  north  part  of  Skye 
and  the  mainland  are  the  islands  of  Rona,  Eaasay,  Scalpa, 
and  others :  off  its  south-west  side  are  Canna,  Rum,  £ig,  and 
Muck — all  mountainous.  Farther  to  the  south  are  Coll 
and  Tiree,  of  less  elevation.  Eleven  miles  south-west  of 
the  last-mentioned  island  is  the  Skerryvore,  a  dangerous 
group  of  rocks,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

Mull  (330  square  miles)  is  mo\mt&moxi&^  vcA  \\ii\^^^^^ 
Bummit,  Ben  More,  rises  to  8,185  feeX.     Oi£  \\a  vssjJsiar^^^ 
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coast  is  the  little  island  of  lona  or  IcolmhiUj  celebrated 
for  its  ecclesiastical  remains;  and,  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
the  basaltic  islet  of  Staffa,  with  its  magnificent  cavern. 

t/ura  (130  square  miles)  and  lalay  (240  square  miles)  are 
separated  by  the  Sound  of  Islay.  In  the  former  island  the 
Paps  of  Jura  rise  to  2,568  feet  in  height.  Islaj,  though 
hilly,  is  less  elevated,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cul- 
tivated land  than  any  other  of  the  Hebrides.  Between  Islay 
and  Mull  are  the  islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay  (together 
18  square  miles),  the  narrow  channel  between  which  is  dry 
at  low  water,  when  they  form  one  island. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  form  a  continuous  group,  of  140 
miles  in  length,  so  close  that  they  are  commonly  considered 
as  one,  and  named  the  Long  Island.  The  largest  consists 
of  two  portions,  Lewis  (557  square  miles)  and  Hams  (191 
square  miles),  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Farther  soudi 
are  the  large  islands  of  North  Uist  (118  square  miles), 
Benhecula  (43  square  miles),  and  South  Uist  (127  square 
miles),  besides  an  immense  number  of  smaller  islets.  On 
the  west  side  of  Lewis  the  mountains  reach  above  1,700 
feet  in  height,  in  Harris  2,660  feet.  Mount  Heval,  in  the 
island  of  North  Uist,  is  2,010  feet,  and  Ben  More,  in  South 
Uist,  2,034  feet.  Harris  is  generally  mountainous,  but  a 
large  portion  of  Lewis  consists  of  moss  and  moorland.  The 
most  northern  point  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  is  called  the 
Butt  of  Lewis;  to  the  south  they  terminate  in  the  group 
of  the  Barra  Islands,  the  most  southward  of  which  is  the 
rock  of  Barra  Head. 

The  island  of  St.  Kilda,  whicli  lies  42  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Long  Island,  is  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth,  and  rises  to  1,380  feet  above  the  sea.  Except  at 
the  landing-place  on  its  south-west  side,  it  is  fenced  round 
by  inaccessible  precipices.  It  has  a  few  human  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  resort  of  immense  niunbers  of  sea-fowl.  Still 
farther  to  the  westward,  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  ia  the  \il\XQ  V^^\>  ol  RockaU^  which  is 
uninhabited. 
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8.  The  Orkney  Islands,  diyided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Pentland  Firth,  comprise  Pomona  (or  Mainland),  Hoy, 
North  and  South  Ronaldsha,  Westra,  and  many  others, 
amounting  altogether  to  67  in  number,  only  27  of  which  are 
permanently  inhabited,  though  many  of  the  others  serve  as 
pasture-grounds.  The  sur&ce  of  the  islands  is  in  general  of 
only  moderate  elevation,  and  some  of  them  are  low  and  flat. 
The  highest  eminence  in  the  group  is  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island 
of  Hoy,  which  reaches  1,556  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shores 
of  Hoy  are  high  and  rocky  on  the  west  side,  where  they 
rise  in  steep  precipices  out  of  the  sea.  In  general,  however, 
the  shores  of  these  islands  are  low  and  sandy,  with  rounded 
hills  towards  the  interior.  The  island  of  Sanda  is  through- 
out low,  and  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  group. 

4.  The  Shetland  Islands  exceed  100  in  number,  of  which 
between  30  and  40  are  inhabited.  The  largest.  Mainland, 
is  52  miles  in  length,  and  of  very  irregular  shape.  The  next 
in  size  are  Yell,  Unst,  Fetlar,  Whalsay,  and  Bressay. 
Boeness  Hill,  in  the  north  of  Mainland,  is  1,476  feet:  the 
island  of  Foula,  to  the  west  of  the  principal  group,  1,350  feet. 
About  midway  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups 
is  Fair  Island,  708  feet  high. 

The  surface  of  the  Shetland  group  consists  in  general  of 
heathy  wastes,  interspersed  with  rock,  and  sometimes  varied 
by  swamps  and  lakes.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  land  is 
fertile,  and  produces  good  com  and  herbage.  The  climate 
in  both  groups  is  moist,  but  remarkably  equable  in  tem- 
perature. The  winter,  though  long  (especially  in  the  more 
northwardly  group),  is  not  severe,  and  the  harbours  are  open 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  Orkneys,  frost  rarely  lasts  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The  Shetland  Islands  are  more 
generally  rugged,  wet,  and  barren,  than  the  other  group. 
They  are  fenced,  particularly  on  their  western  side,  with 
high  and  precipitous  cliffs,  against  which  the  ocean,  d&s^^;^ 
with  great  fury,  and  which  its  wavoft  \ia"v^  'VOTii  \s3^»  *^^ 
most  rarioua  and  &ntastic  forma. 
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Th&te  are  a  few  detached  islets  off  the  eastern  coaata  of 
Scotland.  These  consist  of  the  Bcua  Bock  (on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth),  a  masa  of  basalt, 
which  rises  perpendicularly  to  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  May 
Island,  Inchkeithy  Inchcolm,  and  others,  all  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth;  and  the  Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Bock  (14  miles  east  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Tay),  the  site  of  a  celebrated 
lighthouse.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Firth 
are  some  rocks  called  the  Pentland  Skerries. 


BiVERS  AND  Lakes.  —  All  the  larger  rivers  of  Scotland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Nith,  discharge 
into  the  North  Sea,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  island.  This, 
as  similarly  in  the  case  of  South  Britain,  results  from  the 
prevailing  distribution  of  the  high  grounds,  which  lie 
nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  coasts.  The  main 
chain  of  the  Grampians,  however,  separates  the  drainage  of 
the  eastern  coasts,  within  the  highland  region,  into  two 
distinct  basins,  giving  to  the  one  of  them  a  south-eastern, 
and  to  the  other  a  north-eastern,  inclination.  This  is 
rendered  obvious  by  inspection  of  the  map.  Within  the 
highlands,  the  same  cause  which  explains  the  numerous 
lochs  of  the  western  coast  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
rivers  from  that  region.  The  mountains  rise  at  once 
out  of  the  sea,  with  little  intervening  slope.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  region,  the  descent  towards  the 
North  Sea  is  gradual,  and  the  valleys  which  open  out  in 
that  direction  form  the  basins  of  running  streams. 

The  principal  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  from 
the  English  border  northward,  are  —  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne 
(of  Haddington),  the  Forth,  the  Leven,  the  Eden,  the  Tay, 
the  North  and  South  Esk,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan, 
the  Ugie,  the  Doveran,  the  Spey,  the  Lossie,  the  Findhoni> 
the  Nairn,  and  the  Ness. 

The  principal  rivers  of  lYie  vsesteru  ^Tvi  iovth-wesiem 
coasta  are  —  the  Clyde,  the  Irnsi^^  xJiafe  k^x^  ^^\yy^iG^*^^ 
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Girvan,  the  Stinchar,  the  Cree,  the  Dee  (Kirkcudbright), 
the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  another  river  Eak.  The  whole 
of  these  are  within  Lowland  Scotland. 

The  Ikoeed  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drainB  an  area  of  1,870 
square  miles.  The  tide  ascends  this  liyer  about  10  or  12  miles,  bnt 
it  is  not  naTigable  above  Berwick.  From  its  souroe  to  its  mouth  the 
Tweed  has  a  fall  of  upwards  of  1,600  feet :  it  is  noted  for  its  salmon 
fisheries,  and,  during  certain  seasons,  is  liable  to  considerable  floods. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  are  the  Ettrick  (with  its  affluent, 
the  Yarrow),  the  Teviot,  and  the  Till  (within  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land ),  on  the  right  bank,  —  the  Ljne,  the  Lcithen,  the  Oala,  the 
Lauder,  and  the  Adder,  on  the  left. 

The  Forth  has  a  length  of  60  miles  from  its  souroe  (on  the  skirts 
of  Ben  Lomond)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  AUoa,  where  it  unites 
with  the  firth  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  throughout  its  whole 
course  it  winds  very  considerably :  its  basin  is  about  646  square 
miles.  The  Forth  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Stirling ;  its 
estuary,  which  is  about  60  miles  long,  forms  a  broad  and  deep 
channel,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

The  Tay  is  the  most  considerable  river  of  Scotland,  both  in  regard 
to  length  of  course  and  area  of  drainage.  It  has  a  course  of  about 
100  miles  from  its  source  to  the  town  of  Perth,  7  miles  below  which 
it  enters  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  Tay  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400 
square  miles,  —  more  than  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole  mainland 
of  Scotland.  Of  its  affluents,  the  principal  are  the  Earn  and  the 
Almond,  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Lyon,  the  Tummel,  and  the  Lila, 
on  the  left.  The  Tummel  rivals  the  Tay  in  volume  of  water  and  extent 
of  drainage  above  their  junction,  and  (with  its  tributary,  the  Garry) 
brings  down  the  water  from  an  extensive  system  of  lakes  adjacent 
to  the  high  district  of  Rannoch  Moor.*  The  Tay  is  not  navigable 
above  Perth,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  tide- water. 

The  Dee  has  a  length  of  87  miles,  and  drains  about  700  square 
miles.  Its  source  is  in  the  Cairngorm  group  of  mountains,  at  a  height 
of  4,060  feet  above  the  sea, — a  greater  elevation  than  that  of  any 
other  river  in  the  British  Islands :  the  declivity  of  its  bed  is  hence 
very  considerable,  and  its  course,  especially  in  its  upper  portion,  is 
exceedingly  rapid. 

*  The  defile  of  Killiecrankie,  where  the  Hii^hland  elans,  under  Viscount 
Dundee,  gained  a  victory  over  the  troops  of  William  III.  in  1689^\«<\'Ql\.^'^ 
banks  of  the  Garry,  a  short  distance  above  its  )uac\\oii'm^  >i;^<^*Y^\snsv^u 
The  moaotains  approach  ao  closely  as  to  narrow  X!ki«'7^«^  ^  ^^^^wcrs^ 
MiUUapoiat,  to  tiie /mmsdiate  bed  of  th«Blx«ink. 
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The  Doriy  about  50  miles  in  length,  has  a  basin  of  530  square 
miles :  it  is  generally  rather  a  slow  river,  though  rising  at  an  dera- 
tion of  1,640  feet     Neither  the  Dee  nor  the  Don  are  navigable. 

The  Spey  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  1,190 
square  miles :  its  source,  in  a  small  pool  called  Loch  Spej,  is  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  most  rivers,  the 
lower  portion  of  its  course  is  the  most  rapid :  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  valley,  the  river  slumbers  in  dark  mossy  lakes.  The  Spey  is  the 
wildest  and  most  capricious  of  all  the  large  British  rivers,  forming 
numerous  rapids  and  falls,  and  its  variations  as  to  quantity  of  water 
are  very  considerable.    It  is  not  navigable. 

The  Clyde^  98  miles  in  length,  drains  about  1,580  square  milea. 
Its  source,  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
high  lands  of  southern  Scotland,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
closely  adjacent  to  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tweed 
basin.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  the  Clyde  forms  three  con- 
siderable falls,  by  which  it  descends  230  feet  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  4  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow,  which  is  also 
the  limit  of  the  tide-water.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Clyde 
are  the  Douglas,  the  Avon,  and  the  Cart,  on  the  left  bank,  —  the 
Medwin,  the  Calder,  and  the  Kelvin,  on  the  right. 

The  Nith  has  a  length  of  60  miles,  and  drains  about  460  square 
miles.  The  Dee  (45  miles)  forms  in  its  middle  portion  a  long  narrow 
lake,  called  Loch  Ken,  10  miles  in  length  by  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  Esk  has  the  lowest  part  of  its 
course  within  the  English  border.  The  Annan  (45  miles),  the  £sk, 
and  the  Eden  (an  English  river),  unite  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
sand  which,  at  low  water,  forms  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 


Lakes.  —  The  same  term  loch  is  used  in  Scotch  geo- 
graphy to  designate  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  interior, 
and  the  salt-water  estuaries  of  the  western  coast.  It  is 
only  the  former  of  these  that  are  lakes  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term. 

I-^kes  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  and  they  especially 
aboimd  within  the  highland  region.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  filling  portions  of  the  deep 
hollows  between  the  valleys  which  everywhere  intersect  the 
mountains,  or  else  occupying  depressed  basins  within  the 
high  tracts  of  moorland. 

The  principal  lakes  Ritviate^  ^VCts^vci  ^^  '^fi^!«gc2aQ&^  ^ 
Scotland  are  enumerated  m  Xhe  fcUoNNvci^  ^s^^^^  — 
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Lakes 


Loch  Lomond 
Loch  Katrine 
Loch  Achray  . 
LochVennAchar 


Loch  Voil 

Loch  Lubnaig 
Loch  Tay 
Loch  Ericht   . 
Loch  Awe 

Loch  Lydoch  . 
Loch  Rannoch 
Loch  Earn 
Loch  Neaa 
Loch  Oich 
Loch  Lochie   . 
Loch  Morrer  . 
Loch  Gany    . 
Loch  Maree    . 
Loch  Fannich 
Loch  Lnichart 
Loch  Shin 

Loeb  Ooraigk 


Counties 


Dumbarton 

and  Argyle 
Perth   . 

Perth    • 

Perth    . 

Perth   . 

Perth    . 
Perth    . 
InTemess 
Aigyle  . 

Argyle  . 

Perth   . 

Perth    , 

Inverness 

Inyemess 

InTemess 

Inyemess 

InTemess 
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Boss     . 

Boss 
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Outlets 


isk .  /  laZe  of 


Skye 
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Dischar^   by  river 

Leven  into  the  Clyde 
Discharges  into  lioch 

Achray 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Vennachar 
Discharges  into  river 

Teith 
Discharges,    by  Bal- 

vaig  river,  into  Loch 

Labnaig 
Discharges  into  river 

Teith 
Discharges  into  river 

Tay 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Bannoch 
Discharges    by  river 

Awe  into  Loc9a  Etive, 

on  the  west  coast 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Bannoch 
Discharges  into  river 

Tummel 
Discharges  into  river 

Earn 
Discharges  into  river 

Ness 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Ness 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Eil  (W.  coast) 
Discharges  into  Sound 

ofSleat 
Discharges    by  river 

Garry  intoLoch  Oich 
Dischiurges    by   river 

Ewe  into  Loch  Ewe 
Discharges  into  Loch 

Luichart 
Discharges  into  Strath 

Conan 
Dischar^s   by  riveH 
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The  following  are  within  the  Lowlands:  —• 
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c™„„ 
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LochLeren    . 

St  Mair's 

Loch 
LochSk^ne     . 

Cwt]a  Scmple 

Lofh 
XilbimioLoch 

Loch  Doon 

Loch  Ken 

1-Mb  Deo 

Einrau  . 
Selkirli  . 

4 
3 

3 
i 

Leven  into  Pirth  of 
Forth 

Yirrow 
DiKharees  into  Mof- 
fcttW^ter 

C>rtnT«- 

Didchaigea  into  ri»er 
Doon 

Deo 
Diacliuwa  into  riTFr 
Dto 

Seztrtw 

Ayr        .        . 

AjT           .           . 
Kirkcudbright 
Kirtcudbrigbt 

2 

6 

fi 
2 

1 

Loch  Lomond  hsBsn  uvaof  ahout  SB  GqnaremilM  (9,000  hwtana), 
and  IB  the  largest  lake,  not  meroly  in  Scotland,  bat  in  Qirmt  Britain. 
It  contains  s  conaidetaUe  duster  of  idands,  thirty  in  nnmber.  Ben 
Lomond  a^oine  ila  eaatem  ahore,  towarda  its  northern  eitpemilj, 
where  it  narrows  considerably  in  breadth.   Steamers  navig&te  the  lake. 

Loch  Katrine  (or  Katerin)  is  eiluated  not  tar  distant  from  Lodi 
Lomond,  to  the  eastward  of  tLs  latter,  but  high  gronnd  iaterrenea 
between  tbe  two  lakes.  The  sbores  of  Loch  Katrine^  with  (hs 
■mailer  lakes  of  Achmy  and  Vennachar,  which  lie  below,  fbnn  the 
district  of  the  Trosachs,  a  Iract  of  country  regarded  as  snrpaMii^ 
in  varied  combination  of  mountain  lake,  river,  and  wood,  »ny  otlMt 
in  the  British  Islands. 

Loch  Ave  ia  second  in  maRnituda  among  the  Scotch  lake^  its 
wat«Fa  eoTering  an  area  of  about  26  square  miles.  The  huge  masi 
of  Ben  Cruachan  riaea  above  its  northern  shore*. 

Loch  tIcM,  Lock  Oich,  and  Loch  Luchie,  all  three  nearly  eontiniioa^ 
tie  within  tbe  narrow  Talley  of  Qlenmore."  The  blls  of  "Sjvu, 
wbich  are  among  the  Saeat  waterfalls  in  Britain,  rivaUing  thoM 
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of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tummel  in  beauty,  are  within  the  high  valley 
of  Strath  Ericht,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Ness. 

Loch  Maree^  which  is  of  larger  size  than  any  other  among  the 
lakes  that  are  within  the  Northern  Highlands  (i  e.  the  region  lying 
north  and  west  of  Glenmore),  is  distinguished  aboTe  any  other  by 
the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  its  surrounding  soeneiy.  It  includes 
numerous  small  islands.  The  almost  inaccestible  crags  by  which 
Loch  Maree  is  enclosed  are  among  the  few  remaining  hauntEi  of  the 
grey  eagle. 


Gboloot  A2n>  Minerals. — The  rock-strata  of  which  Scotland  is 
chiefly  composed  differ  widely,  in  most  cases,  from  those  of  South 
Britain.  The  yasUy  greater  portion  of  the  country  exhibits  forma- 
tions of  older  date  than  those  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  rocks,  and  find  no  equivalent  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  island,  excepting  within  the  areas  of  Silurian  deposit,  on  the 
western  side  of  England  and  Wales.  The  oldest  crystalline  rocks  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  surpass  in  antiquity  of  deposit  any  other  of  the 
British  strata,  and  have  no  equivalent  elsewhere  within  the  British 
Lslanda. 

It  appears  as  the  result  of  the  latest  investigations,*  that  the  rocks 
which  compose  nearly  all  the  more  strictly  mountainous  portions  of 
Scotland,  within  the  Highland  and  Lowland  regions  alike,  belong  to 
the  extensive  assemblage  of  strata  known  as  Silurian,  and  within 
which  the  various  slaty  and  other  formations  included  under  the 
term  greywacke  are  comprehended.  In  southern  Scotland,  these 
strata  correspond  to  the  Silurian  deposits  of  Wales,  and  the  tract  of 
the  Cumbrian  mountains :  within  the  Highland  region  they  have 
undergone  changes  which  have  caused  them  to  assume  a  crystalline 
texture,  so  that  they  have  become  converted  into  clay-slates,  chlorite 
and  mica-slates,  and  other  schistose  rocks,  oft^n  of  gneissose  cha- 
racter. In  other  words,  the  Silurian  rocks  of  western  and  northern 
Scotland  have  become  metamorphic.  It  is  of  the  latter  description 
of  strata  that  the  Grampian  region  is  mainly  composed.  A  fiinda- 
mental  gneiss — of  older  date — underlies  these  metamorphic  Silurian 
deposits  to  the  westward,  and  appears  upon  the  west  coast  of 
Sutherland  and  in  the  chain  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  area  between  these  two  great  developments  of  Silurian  rocks 
is  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous  systems. 


•  See  "Fint  Sketch  of  a  New  Geoloinca\  'iflav  <^  ^jc»V\wA-»^^^7^- 
'' by  Sir  B.  L  MonAilKm  and  A, Q«ii<ft\  ^EAto^^ 


planatoryKotee,' 
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The  firat-named  (old  red)  immediately  overlie  the  metamorpbie  nxb 
of  the  Highland  region,  appearing  upon  the  we0t«m  ride  of  8tnth- 
more,  throughout  its  length,  along  the  base  of  the  lower  Ormmpum 
Old  red  sandstone  aXso  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  neighlMnv* 
hood  of  the  Moray  and  Dornoch  firths,  with  the  indnded  firth  of 
Cromarty. 

The  carboniferous  rocks  succeed  the  old  red  sandBtone  to  tbe 
south-eastward,  and  include  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  of 
Fife,  with  a  broad  tract  of  country  which  extends  thence  diMgauSij 
(from  N.EL  to  S.W.),  across  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  to  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  Within  this  latter  area  is  comprehended  the  great  eoal4ldd 
of  Scotland — or,  rather,  a  succession  of  detached  ooal-fieldi^  firand 
chiefly  within  the  counties  of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  Stixlii^  Sdia- 
burgh,  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Ayr.  Secondary  locka  of  later  ^tt 
are  but  sparingly  developed  in  Scotland.  Trap  of  Tariona  kinds  has 
been  extensively  erupted  throughout  the  carboniferoua  area,  and  ap- 
pears in  Arran,  Mull,  Skye,  and  others  of  the  Western  lalanda,  as  wdl 
as  on  parts  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Granite  oocurs  exten- 
sively  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Grampian  region,  also  in  Skye,  the 
south-western  peninsula  of  Mull,  the  island  of  Axian,  and  within  thi 
south-western  portion  of  the  Ix)wland  area. 

*  Coal  and  iron  constitute  the  most  important  of  the  mineral  {se- 
ductions of  Scotland.  The  total  superficial  area  of  the  workable 
coid-beds  is  estimated  at  from  1,600  to  1,720  square  miles.*  Iron- 
stone of  the  best  description  occurs  abundantly  within  the  carboni- 
ferous area.  Lead  is  worked  in  the  tract  of  the  Louther  TTjIIm  (on 
the  borders  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries),  and  in  a  few  other 
Good  building-stones  are  everywhere  abundant. 

*  Hull:  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


SCOTLAND  —  POPULATION  AND   INDUSTRIAL   PURSUITS  — 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  population  of  Scotland  amounted,  in  1861,  to  3,062,294. 
This  is  equal  to  an  average,  on  the  whole  country,  of  100 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
to  South  Britain,  a  thinly  populated  country ;  and  neces* 
sarily  so,  from  the  rugged  nature  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  sur&ce.  The  distribution  of  the  population  over  the 
country  is,  moreover,  much  more  imequal  and  irregular 
than  is  the  case  with  England.  Large  portions  of  Scotland 
exhibit  a  ratio  of  population  to  sur&ce  which  &ll8  very 
greatiy  below  that  of  even  the  least  populous  of  the  English 
counties,  while  the  inhabitants  are  found  thickly  clustered 
within  a  portion  of  the  country  which  is  of  limited  area. 

At  the  period  of  the  legislative  imion  with  England,  in 
1707,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  supposed  not  to  have 
numbered  more  than  1,650,000.  In  1755,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  first  determined  witii  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
Scotland  is  estimated  to  have  had  1,265,380  inhabitants. 
The  amount  of  its  population  at  each  of  die  successive  de- 
cennial periods  at  which  a  census  has  been  taken  during 
the  present  century  is  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

POPULATION  OP  SCOTLAND. 
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13,  11,  Ju,  iiDu  ^.J^v..^...  --. 
Tlic  increiisa  of  the  population  of  Enj 
jieriod  wiLs  in  double  that  mlio,  or  12 
of  increase  hna  varied  greatly  in  di 
country.  Twelve  of  the  Scotch  counti 
ootual  decrease  in  the  nuinbi-rs  of  the 
as  compared  with  1851.f  These  twel 
CUckniannan,  DumfricB,  Ini-emeaa, 
Kirkcudbright,  Perth,  Eoas  and  Crom 
Wigton — nearly  all  of  ihcm  agtii 
counties,  and  those  among  tliem  whit 
decrease  belonging  to  the  Highland  d' 
The  areas  of  the  Scotch  counties,  thi 
nnd  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  i 
in  the  following  table :  — 

*  Tta«  nnmerSnl  fticraue  in  Ibe  popaIiti< 
jiuiion  of  the  number  of  liinhi  and  imth 
much  fp-eatir  Ihnn  that  shown  by  Ihc  eenuu 

El  witb  thaw  uf  lbs  fsrtier  dnte,    Tba  d 
esKnt  lo  irhich  cmigrjiLioii  tAkopUC' 
vlga  couDtriet,  but  to  the  laatli  of  the 
upmlally  to  the  matropalia 
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1^ 


Coundet. 


Aberdeen   . 

Argyle 

Ayr    .... 

Banf . 

Berwick 

Bute  .        .        .        . 

Caithness   . 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries    • 

Edinbnigh . 

Elgin. 

Fife    . 

Forfiur 

Haddington 

InTomess    .        .        • 

Kincardine         • 

Kinross      .        .        • 

Kirkcudbright    .      ■  • 

Lanark       .        .        • 

Linlithgow        •  • 

Nairn         .        .        • 

Orknej  and  Shetland . 

Peebles       •        •        . 

Perth 

Benfrew 

KoBs  and  Cromarty    . 

Roxburgh  . 

Selkirk       . 

Stirling      .        .        • 

Sutherland  • 

Wigton       . 


Area  in 
•q.  m. 


1,970 

3,256 

1,149 

•  686 

473 

171 

712 

46 

320 

1,098 

867 

631 

613 

889 

280 

4,266 

394 

78 

964 

889 

127 

216 

936 

866 

2,834 

247 

3,161 

670 

260 

462 

1,886 

612 


No.  of 

Pop.  in  1861 

Inh. to 

s<l*  in. 

221.669 

112 

79,724 

26 

198,971 

173 

69,216 

86 

36,613 

77 

16,331 

96 

41,111 

68 

21.460 

466 

62,084 

163 

76,878 

69 

273,997 

746 

42,696 

80 

164,770 

802 

204,426 

230 

37,634 

134 

88,888 

21 

34,466 

87 

7,977 

102 

42,496 

44 

631,666 

710 

38,646 

304 

10,065 

47 

64,066 

68 

11,408 

32 

133,600 

47 

177,661 

719 

81,406 

26 

64,119 

81 

10,449 

40 

91,926 

199 

26,246 

13 

42,096 

82 

No  countzy  in  the  world  exhibits  more  clearly  than  Scotland  the 
connection  of  physical  geography  with  the  distribution  of  popnlation 
and  the  pnrsnits  of  social  indostzy.  The  striking  differences  which 
obtain,  in  these  regards,  between  the  northern  and  north-western 
divisions  of  the  oonntiy  as  compared  with  the  south  and  south-east, 
are  htonght  more  dearly  into  yiew  by  the  sncoeeding  tables,  in  which 
the  counties  are  arranged  according  aa  th»;f  tsiJl  ^ifCGDics^i^^^r^iSc^'^cA 
JTfgMand  or  the  LowUnd  reg^omk 

kil2 
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The  following  are  principallj,  some  of  them  irbicSLj^  TTighlMia 


counties:  — 

Aberdeen  . 

Inh. to 
sq.  rai1f> 

.      112 

Arjryle 
Banff 

.        25 

.       86 

Bute 

.       96 

Caithness  . 

.       58 

Elgin 

.       80 

! 

1 

rah.  to 

M.Bflt 

Inverness  .         •         •        , 

7   21 

Nairn         .        .         .         , 

,      47 

Orknej  and  Shetland 

.      68 

Perth         .         .         . 

.      47 

Koss  and  Ciomtaij   . 

.      26 

Sutherland 

.      13 

The  counties  that  fall  either  whoUj,  or  for  the  most  part»  within 
the  Lowlands,  are :  — 


Inh. to 

tq.mile 

Ayr  . 

.        .     173 

Berwick     . 

.      77 

Clackmannan     . 

.     466 

Dumbarton* 

.     163 

Dumfries  . 

.       69 

Edinburgh 

.     746 

rife  .         .         .         . 

.     302 

Forfar* 

.     230 

Haddinpfton 

.     134 

Kincardine* 

.       87 

Inh.to 

aq.«Ut 

Kinross     . 

.         .         "l02 

Kirkcndhright  . 

.         .      44 

Lanark 

,    710 

Linlithgow 

.    304 

Peebles 

,      32 

Renfrew    , 

.    719 

Roxburgh .        i 

.      81 

Selkirk      . 

.      40 

Stirling*    . 

.     199 

Wigton     . 

.      83 

The  counties  that  are  iucludnd  in  the  former  of  these  tables  (Le. 
the  counties  chiefly  or  altogether  Highland)  comprehend,  with  20,601 
square  miles  of  surface,  no  more  than  863,815  inhabitants — a  ratio, 
on  the  entire  avoraj^o,  of  hardly  42  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
count i('s  that  belong  to  the  Lowland  division  of  Scotland  indnde  an 
area  of  10,084  square  miles,  and  a  population  (in  1861)  of  2,198,479 — 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  218  persons  to  the  square  mile.t  The 
Highlands,  which  cover  above  two- thirds  of  the  suifaee  of  Sootland, 


•  The  western  portions  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  belong  to  the 
llii;hland8,  as  also  do  parts  of  Forfur  and  Kincardineshire. 

f  The  difference  here  brought  into  view  would  be  yet  greater,  i^  in 
the  case  of  the  countie.s  which  fall  partly  vrithin  the  Highland  and  parthr 
'within  the  Lowland  division,  the  Lowland  portions  were separateafrom 
their  remaining  and  larger  portions.  Thus,  Perthshire,  through  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  its  extent,  is  a  Highland  county;  but  the  dty  of 
Perth,  whicu  has  alK)ve  25,000  inhabitants,  is  within  the  Lowlanda. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Aberdeenshire — a  thorouf;h1y  Highland  ooontT 
— the  city  of  Aberdeen,  which  lias  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitanta,  lieii 
irithin  the  narrow  belt  ai  l^owXaxv^  irYvvcVv  «vc«\<(^\«&  ii\»&%  ^3QA  «uMni 
coa»U  and  its  population '»  cYi\«^^v  XiOviXati^.  tVi^  ««^^Tm^«»  tj^ys^  ^genA. 
are,  however,  sufficient  tot  evwy  '^>&r^o««^  ^^  ^g^w^  ^ojoi^^tfaKA. 
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include  hardly  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.  The  Low- 
lands, with  less  than  one- third  part  of  the  entire  superficial  area,  com- 
prehend little  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

The  only  Highland  county  that  has  a  population  areraging  abore 
100  to  the  square  mile  is  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  its  total  number  of 
inhabitants,  a  third  part  are  found  within  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
The  county  of  Boss,  a  thoroughly  Highland  region,  has  only  26  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  Argyleshire  no  more  than  25,  Invcr- 
nessshire  only  20,  while  in  Sutherland  the  ratio  falls  to  the  low 
number  of  13  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These  instances  arf*  con- 
siderably below  the  similar  cases  presented  in  the  most  mountainous 
parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Lowland  counties  present  considerable  and  analogous  difTcr- 
ences.  The  more  mountainous  and  almost  exclusively  pastoral  por- 
tions of  the  Lowland  region  are  yery  thinly  populated.  The  counties 
of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  fall  in  ratio  of  population  below  the  general 
aTerage  of  the  Highland  division,  and  Kirkcudbright  is  but  little  above 
that  average.  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  those  counties 
and  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark  is  as  great  as  that  presented^ 
in  the  southern  division  of  Britain,  between  such  counties  as  West- 
moreland and  Lancashire,  or  between  the  shires  of  Radnor*  and  Gla- 
morgan. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  the  distribution  of  geolo- 
gical strata,  and  the  localities  of  mineral  deposit^  point  to  the  seats  of 
dense  population.  All  the  counties  that  fall  within  the  carboniferous 
area  of  Scotland — Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh, 
Clackmannan,  and  Fife,  with  the  eastern  portions  of  Dumbarton 
and  Stirling — are  thickly  populated.  The  county  of  Edinburgh 
ranks  first  in  this  regard,  Renfrew  second,  and  Lanark  third.  A 
large  portion  of  Lanarkshire,  including  all  upper  Clydesdale,  is  pas- 
toral :  it  is  within  middle  and  lower  Clyd^ale  that  its  density  of 
population  is  found.  The  tract  of  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  forms 
the  centre  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  Scotland, 
as  it  is  of  its  subterranean  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 

The  people  of  Scotland  form  two  distinct  races, — the  Lowlanders^ 
who  are  a  mixed  people,  but  resemble  in  the  main  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  radically 
the  same  as  the  English, — and  the  Highlanders^  who  are  of  the  Celtic 
race,  and  speak  a  totally  different  dialect    The  Lowlanders  include 

*  Radnor,  the  least  popnloos  of  the  Welsh  countio^  Vw&  ^fic^^vcA^ 
inhabiUnto  to  the  square  mile,  and  MttriontCbA&t^  volVj-Vs^x.  ^"^^ 
morelMnd,  the  matt  thinly  popolitod  oounty  «i  'Ea^w^  '^a^  «w^k>^ 
inbAbhantB  to  tb»  jqnaie  mileb 


la  IH41,  the  pniportioo  oF  the  total 
in  trade  and  maimfapliire  vas  18-1 
gagfd  in  af!ricitltural  pursuilJ,  8-8  pei 
tainous  chunicter  »f  tlie  country  impt 
tion.  but  Ihe  manufui'turinBamleommi 
portion — in  the  abundiinoe  of  cool  ai 
excellence  of  its  hubcurs  —  lue  olmoet 

AaBicuLTnaE.— Only  about  »  fettKll 
is  estimated  to  be  capable  uf  mltivatic 
is  in  grass.  Agrirnlturp,  howersr,  i* 
more  sMlfuU;  prucliseil,  Ihun  in  lome  ] 
ticulnrly  in  the  Lothians  (the  couDtiei 
Linlithgow,  to  the  Boutli  of  the  Firt 
ctiunt;  of  BptvicL  In  Ihc  nniiitiei 
Lanark,  and  Fife,— snd  alsij  in  tbe  j 
wLich  embracrja  the  cano  of  Sowrie  — 
dcea.  Elgin,  und  Nairn  —  thore  ue  n 
the  collivBlion  of  the  noil  in  (■iteauTel, 

Throughout  Sontl&nd  the  staple  crap 
ftae  quality  is  grown  in  many  of  the  ■ 
grova,  and  flai,  thouah  unly  to  a  ' 
husbandrr  in  eiteueivvlj  juirvited  in  tfa 
Berwick,  and  throughout  tlie  eaiteru 
grows,  in  part  for  the  uu^ijilr  of  the  . 
farm  diatricta  am  chii'tlj  in  the  eon 
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Makufactuium.  —  The  eoiUm  xnaniiikctnre  is  the  first  in  import- 
anoe,  though  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  the  printing 
of  cottons  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  proportionate  extent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  Its  chief  seats  are  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew ; 
with  the  yale  of  Leven,  in  Dumbartonshire  (between  the  town  of 
Dumbarton  and  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond) :  it  ii  also  pursued,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth. 

The  ancient  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland  was  that  of  linen^  which 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
coasts, — at  Dundee  (For£Ekr)  and  its  neighbourhood  for  the  coarser 
articles,  as  sailcloth,  &c — and  at  Dunfermline  (Fife)  and  its  vicinity 
for  diapers,  damasks,  and  the  finer  fabrics.  Jute  is  largely  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  in  the  coarser  descriptions  of  linen  goods. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  though  less  considerable  than  either  of 
those  above  mentioned,  is  widely  distributed,  in  great  measure  as  a 
branch  of  domestic  industry.  It  is  pursued  on  the  most  ext<^nsive 
scale  in  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Ayr,  Boxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Aber- 
deen. Woollen  hose,  blankets,  and  flannels  are  made  at  Hawick 
(Roxburgh^  tartans  at  Stirling  and  Bannockbum,  and  carpets  at 
the  latter  place  and  St  Ninian's  (both  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Stirling).  Kilmarnock  (Ayr)  is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufiEurture 
of  carpets,  shawls,  and  other  wocdlen  goods.  The  manu&cture  of  silk 
is  pursued  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  The  iron-works 
belong  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  the  tract  which 
extends  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  that  dty. 

The  manufiicture  of  soap  (chiefly  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  Paisley,  Aber- 
deen, Prestonpans»  and  Montrose)  is  a  considerable  branch  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  also  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  pursued  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Ale  is  brewed  to  a  large  extent  in 
Edinburgh,  Ailoa,  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  the  manufacture  of 
kelp  (from  the  burning  of  sea-weed)  — for  use  in  glass-works,  &c. — 
was  formerly  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  greatly  checked  by  the  extensive  importation  of 
barilla  from  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain. 

Skip-building  is  largely  carried  on  at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow. 
Steam-vessels  are  built  at  Glasgow,  and  at  that  city  as  well  as  at  other 
places  on  the  Clyde  the  fitting  of  steam-ships  with  their  engines  and 
machinery  is  more  extensively  pursued  than  at  any  other  place  in 
Britain.  Besides  those  belonging  to  our  own  country,  many  of  the 
finest  steam-Tessels  owned  by  foreign  n&tioiA  Vivi^  V^ueoL  ««s^|<^«^ 
with  IheiT  machinery  from  the  banks  at  t^«  CV;}^<^. 

CoxtaacM, —  The  foreign  eomm«CQ%  ot  Ew^CbsuiTWMScs^'^'*^^^ 
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England :  her  imports  consist  of  the  raw  materiali  i«imred  tv 
manufacturing  purposes,  chiefly  cotton,  with  flax  and  jute,  —  wd 
various  articles  of  colonial  produce,  aa  tea,  coffee^  •Qgar,  frc.  The 
exports  are  principally  mani^actured  goods,  cotton  and  mm  woifai, 
machinery,  coals,  &c.  Agricultural  produce  is  eztenttTdj  aapplied 
to  England,  including  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

GlaHgow  is  the  great  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  SooClancI,  and 
is  inferior  in  the  total  amount  of  its  trade  only  to  Lcmdon,  larefpool, 
and  BriHtol.  The  commercial  ports  next  in  order  of  importanee  an 
Leith,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee.  MontroM 
(Forfarshire),  Grangemouth  (at  the  entrance  to  the  Forth  mnd  Cljdt 
Canal,  Stirlingshire),  Perth,  and  Arbroath,  haTe  alio  a  omaideribla 
amount  of  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade. 

The  ports  of  Ayr,  Troon,  Ardrossan,  Irvine,  and  othen  on  the 
const  of  Ayrshire,  export  considerable  quantities  of  coaLs,  chiefly  to 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Peterhead  in 
extensively  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery,  and  also  the  whale-fiahoy  in 
the  Northern  seas. 

Intamal  communication.  —  Excellent  roads  extend  through  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  across  even  the  most  moimtainoiis 
tracts  of  tho  Highlands. 

Of  canah,  the  two  principal  are,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  wfaidi 
connects  the  estuaries  of  those  rivers,  through  the  plain  which  we 
have  dcscriWd  under  that  name,  and  the  Caledonian  Cantd,  throng 
the  narrow  valley  (Glenmoro)  which  extends  across  the  Highland 
region,  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  The  Crinan  Canal, 
less  than  five  miles  in  length,  connects  the  waters  of  Loch  Fyne  with 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  saves  the  tedious  circumnavigation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire.  There  arc  a  few  other  canals,  of  merelj  local 
importance. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland  are  connected  by  rati' 
way.  Two  great  trunk-lines  enter  the  country  from  England,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  island,  and  proceed  respectively  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh:  from  those  cities,  other  lines  proceed  northward, 
by  Stirling.  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  and  Elgin,  and  extend 
aH  far  as  Inverness,  between  which  place  and  London  there  is  now 
uninterrupted  railway  communication  of  nearly  700  miles  in 
length.  The  total  extent  of  railway  open  in  Scotland  at  tho  present 
time  (1862)  is  little  short  of  1,600  miles. 


Divisions.  —  Scotland,  Ivk^  "Evi^^kajcA^  \^  dlYidod  into 
counties,  thirty-tlireemiium>oct»  'tVi^oT\^^^Qss4^^ajTMassB. 
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is  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  liave  existed — excepting  in  the 
case  of  certain  districts,  as  Galloway,  Ross,  and  the  Western 
Isles — at  as  early  a  date  as  the  accession  of  Robert  Bruce.* 
The  counties  of  Scotland  have  no  subdivision  into  hundreds, 
wapentakes,  &c.,  like  those  of  England,  nor  any  equivalent 
for  those  divisions.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
kingdom  is  into  s3mods,  presbyteries,  and  parishes,  the 
last-named  of  which  are  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
divisions.  The  division  into  parishes  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.     The  parishes  are  922  in  number. 

The  Scotch  counties  are  of  extremely  irregular  shape,  and  unequal 
size:  Invemefls,  the  largest,  contains  4,255  square  miles,  Argjle 
3,255,  and  Perth  2,834 ;  while  Clackmannan  is  only  46,  and  Kinross 
only  78,  square  miles  in  extent. 

Of  the  islands,  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  Ghreat  and  little  Cumbray, 
form  the  coxmty  of  Bute.  The  groups  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  though  united  for  the  purpose  of  parliament4uy  representation 
form  in  other  respects  distinct  counties.  In  the  Hebrides,  the  island 
of  Lewis  belongs  to  Boss, — Harris  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Island, 
with  Skye,  form  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness, — and  Mull,  Jura, 
Islay,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  islands,  belong  to  the  shire  of  Argyle. 

Many  parts  of  Scotland  are  familiarly  known  by  territorial  names, 
some  among  which  were  formerly  of  universal  prevalence.  The 
principal  of  them  are  included  in  the  following  table: — 


Angus,  nowForfer 
Annandale,  part  of  Dumfries 
Appin,  „     Argyle 

Ardross,  „     Boss 

Athol,  „     Perth 

Badenoch,         ..     Inverness 


II 


Breadalbane,  part  of  Perth 
Buchan,  „    Aberdeen 

Cantire,  „    Argyle 

Carrick,  the  S.W.  part  of  Ayr 
Clydesdale,  part  of  Lanark 
Cowal,  „    Argjle 


*  Maccniloch :  Descriptive  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  i.    In  Scotland,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  the  county  was  the 
district  subject  to  the  local  iurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  (or  shire-reeve).    In 
some  parts  of  the  country  like  powers  were  exercised  by  oflScers  entitled 
Stewarts,  and  bailies,  the  tracts  under  whom  were  known  as  stewartries, 
and  bailiewicks.    Kirkcudbright  is  still  designated  as  a  stewartry.    In 
most  cases  the  authority  of  a  Stewart  or  a  bailiewick  was  exercised 
over  particular  portions  of  a  county,  under  subjection  to  the  higher 
power  of  the  sheriff.    In  the  county  of  Domfries,  tli«t^  -w^x^  ^T\!(st  \x& 
1756,  three  distinct  jorisdlctions^  vix^  ih«  tVitnihYiVv  <:&  ^\>i^%A»SA^'<^^ 
/tterrMrtrjr  ofAnoMndale,  and  the  regsUty  Ql  1EjdL^yi\«\  qc\bk^^«b^*  ^«^fi^ 
jt3  three  luuani  dirieioaa. 
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CanninghAm,  the  N.  part  of  Ayr 
Eskdale,  part  of  Dunnes 
Ettrick  Forest,  now  Selkirk 
Galloway,     now     Kirkcadbright 

and  Wigton 
Glenelg,  part  of  InremeBS 
Gowrie,        „    Perth  and  For&r 
Knapdale,     „      Argyle 
Kyle,  the  middle  part  of  Ayr 
Lauderdale,  part  of  Berwid: 
Lennox,  now  Dumbarton 
Liddisdale,  part  of  Boxbuigh 
Lochaber,        „        InTemeas 
Lorn,  „        Argrle 

liOtbian  (East),  now  Haddington 


Lothian  (Mid)  now  Edinburgh 
Da    (West)  „    Linlithgow 
Mar,  part  of  Aberdeen 
Meama,  now  Kincardine 
Menteith,  part  of  Perth 
Merse,  now  Berwick 
Moray,   „     Elgin 
Nithsdale,  part  of  Dumfries 


Stormont) 

Strathbogie^ 

Stratheam, 

Strathmore, 

Strathspey, 

TeTiot<mle, 


I* 
I* 


»> 


»» 


If 


— -" »       »»     

Tweedale,  now  Peebles, 


Perth 

Aberdeen 

Perth 

Do.  andFoi&r 

Elgin 

Boxbuigh 


TopooRAPHT,— -Li  the  ensuing  brief  description,  the  coun* 
ties  are  taken  in  the  following  order:  —  Ist.  The  Southern 
Lowland  Counties,  or  those  counties  that  are  embraced 
within  the  tract  of  country  lying  south  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Clyde  and  Fortli.  2nd.  The  Northern  Low^ 
LANDS,  that  is,  the  lowland  tract  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Scotland,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Strathmore, 
and  lying  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  8rd.  The  Southern 
Highlands,  that  is,  the  counties  included  within  the  tract 
lying  south  of  the  nmin  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  west 
of  Strathmore,  and  reaching  in  its  extreme  limits  from  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Argyleshire  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
And,  4th.  The  Northern  Highlands,  or  the  tract  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Grampian  chain,  and  including  all  the  ex- 
treme north  and  north-west  of  Scotland.  The  counties  of 
Scotland,  thus  arranged,  are  as  follows  :«— 


I.  SOUTHSBN  LoWLAlfDS. 


1.   EDmsUBOH 

2.  LmuTHQow 

3.  Haodinotoiv 

4.  Bk&wicx 


6.  koxbubgh 

6.  Sklkirk 

7.  Pbbblbs 

8.  dumfribs 

9.   KlAKCUDBBIOHT 


10.  WlOTOK 

IL  Atb 
12.  Lakabx 

13.   BXSFBMW 


n.  NOBTHSBN  LoWLAJtnS. 


15.  STiBLraQ  (do.)  \\^.^««»K».V^aA^^!«aJtt«\ 
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21.  BUTH 


24.  ABBBDBUr 

25.  Banff 

26.  ELonr 

27.  Nairn 


IIL  SOXJTEXKS  HlOHLAlTDS. 

I  22.  Abotlb  I  23. 

lY.   NOBTHBSN  HlOHLAia>8i 


(chief  part  of) 


28.  Intervbss 

29.  Boss  A2ID  Cbo- 

UABTT 


30.  SUTEXBLAKD 

31.  Caithkbss 

32.  Obknet 

33.  Shbtland. 


1.  Eddcbuboh,  or  Mid-Lothian,  a  maritime  toxmtj,  and  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Scotland,  has  an  area  of  234,925  acres,  or  367 
square  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  counties  of 
Haddington  and  Linlithgow,  or  East  and  West  Lothian ;  on  the 
south,  by  Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Selldrk ;  on  the  north  by  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  along  which  its  coast-line  extends  fbr  upwards  of  twelve 
miles.  The  course  of  the  rirer  Almond  coincides  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  western  boundary ;  on  the  east  and  south  the  frontier  is 
marked  by  an  artificial  line,  which  in  the  latter  direction  coincides 
in  great  part  of  its  extent  with  the  high  ground  that  divides  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
Tweed  basin. 

The  features  of  Edinburghshire  are  diversified.  High  grounds 
occupy  most  of  the  southern  and  inland  divisions  of  the  county, 
and  stretch  northward  towards  the  coast  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh.  The  ranges  known  as  the 
Muirfoot  and  Pentland  Hills  both  belong  to  this  county  —  the 
former  within  its  south-eastern  division,  and  almost  entirely  within 
its  limits.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Muirfoot  Hills  exceed  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  eminences  of  the  Pentland  chain, 
situated  farther  to  the  westward,  are  upwards  of  1,800  feet^*  Braid 
Hill,  600  feet,  between  two  and  three  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Arthur's  Seat,  822  feet,  more  nearly  adjacent  to  that  city,  on  the 
south-east^  may  be  regarded  as  outlying  eminences  of  the  Pentland 
chain.  The  Corstoiphine  Hills,  three  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  are 
divided  from  the  last-named  eminences  by  the  valley  through  which 
the  Water  of  Leith  flows.  With  the  exception  of  these  high  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  for 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  has  fbr  the  most 
part  a  merely  undulating  surfiice.  The  south-western  portion  of 
the  coun^  is  only  of  moderate  height 


*  See  ante,  T».^^S^ 
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Five-sixths  of  Edinburghshire  belong  to  the  baain  of  the  Forth,  to- 
wards the  estuary  of  which  most  of  its  running  waters  are  directed. 
The  chief  rivers  are — the  Esk,  the  Water  of  Leith,  the  Almond,  and  the 
Gtda.  The  last  named,  which  waters  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed.  AU  the  others  flow  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  Esk,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  is  formed 
by  two  branches,  the  North  and  South  Esk,  which  unite  immediately 
below  the  town  of  Dalkeith.  The  Almond  has  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  within  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  after  the  junction  (on  its 
right  bank)  of  the  Breich  Water,  forms  the  boimdary  between  the 
counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Geology  and  Minerah. —  Edinburgh  includes  part  of  the  great  ooil- 
field  of  Scotland,  the  strata  belonging  to  which  form  the  besis 
of  its  geology,  and  predominate  throughout  its  middle  and  westerly 
divisions.  In  the  hilly  districts  of  the  south-east,  palseosoie  strata 
(greywacke  and  clay-slate)  prevail  The  Pentland  Hills  are  composed 
chiefly  of  porphyry,  of  various  kinds,  among  which  whinstone  and 
other  igneous  rocks  are  met  with.  The  central  upper  portions  of 
Arthur's  Seat  consist  of  basalt,  which  has  been  erupted  through  the 
strata  of  limestone  and  sandstone  that  compose  its  base.  The  Castle 
Kock,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  huge  mass  of 
basalt  and  greenstone,  rising  above  a  base  of  sandstone.  Ghreoi- 
stone  also  appears  towards  the  north-western  border  of  the  coun^, 
and  composes  the  mass  of  the  Corstorphine  Hills. 

Coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  are  all  extensively  worked  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  sandstone  quarries  at  Craigleith 
and  Gran  ton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  furnish  excellent 
building-stone. 

The  larger  part  of  Mid-Lothian  (as  of  the  whole  tract  adjoining 
the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth)  is  agricultural,  and  excellent 
crops  of  wheats  barley,  and  other  grains,  with  turnips,  &c.,  are  raised 
in  the  arable  lands.  The  more  hilly  portions  of  the  county,  in  the 
south  and  south-oast,  are  chiefly  pastoraL  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  eq)eciaUy 
in  those  of  flax,  silk,  and  woollen  goods,  the  fabrication  of  which,  as 
well  as  many  other  branches  of  industry,  is  extensively  pursued  in 
the  Scoteh  metropolis.  The  various  shipping  ports  and  fishing 
villages  on  the  shores  of  the  firth  indicate  the  characteristic  pursuits 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

The  county  of  Edinburgh  includes  42  entire  parishes,  with  portions 

of  2  others.    Besides  the  metropolis — Edinburgh — and  Uio  con* 

siderable  town  of  Leith,  it  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs  td 

3fusselburgh,  and  PortobeWo,  aiA  ^i>;lft  \jcywu  q1  ^«SL<»i^  *Y\»ax 

teepectiTe  populations,  ixx  lftft\,  w«^ '. — 
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Pop. 

Edinbuboh    168,121 
Lbtth         .      33,628 


Pof).    I  Top. 

MUSSBLBITBOH   7,423  I  POBTOBELLO         4,366 

I  Dalxsith     .      6,396 


Edinburgh,  wluch  is  a  dty,  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Leith,  Musselburgh,  and  Portobello,  unite  in  the  return  of  a  single 
member.    The  county  returns  one  member. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  lies  within  about  two  miles  of  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W.  ftom 
London,  and  at  a  direct  distance  of  325  miles  from  that  dty,  or 
398  by  railway.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  two  ridges  of  hill, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Old  and  New  Towns  respectiTely.  The 
more  southwardly  of  these  ridges,  which  forms  the  site  of  the  Old 
Town,  terminates  on  the  west  in  the  Castle  Hill,  434  feet  above  the 
sea.  Between  the  Old  and  the  New  Town  lies  a  deep  hollow,  or  ravine, 
converted  into  gardens,  and  crossed  at  two  different  points  by  a 
spacious  bridge  and  an  earthen  mound.  The  New  Town,  to  the  north 
and  north-westward  of  the  Old,  consists  of  wide  and  open  streets,  with 
numerous  squares,  terraces,  and  crescents,  and  presents  features  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  On  this  latter  side,  Edinburgh  slopes  towards 
a  small  stream  called  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  washes  its  northern 
and  western  outskirts.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Calton  Ilill,  365  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  is  separated  by  the  valley 
in  which  Holyrood  is  situated  from  the  picturesque  and  commanding 
eminence  of  Arthur*s  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  dty 
is  about  seven  miles  in  circuit 

Edinburgh  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learning :  its  Uni* 
voi^ity  holds  a  distinguished  rank  for  the  cultivation  of  general 
literature  and  sdence,  besides  numerous  other  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  andent  royal  palace 
of  Holyrood  House,  are  its  two  most  celebrated  structures.  Edin- 
burgh is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  Courts  of  Law  for  Scotland. 

Leithf  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  rivulet  called  by  its  name,  is  the  principal  port  of 
Edinburgh,  with  which  dty  it  is  nearly  united  by  continuous  lines 
of  building.  It  has  great  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  ranking  second 
only  to  Glasgow  in  the  order  of  importance  among  the  Scotch  ports. 
Leith  was  formerly  a  mere  dependent  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  but  it 
is  now  an  independent  borough. 

Upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  firth,  on  dther  side  of  Leith,  are 
numerous  small  ports  and  fishing  towns,  several  of  which  as^  \sc<x<q^ 
jresorted  to  as  sunmier  watering-places  \>y  t^e  '^«o^<^  ^  ^Si^\\^2»\as^ 
l^ewAawn,  one  mile  west  of  Leith,  an^t  Gr^tittm^  i«xXX«sc  Vi  '^^ 
wegtward,  boUi  Bb^a^e  in  the  trade  of  th&t  l^tU   Tc^^icift  «m5c««A.«* 
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Leith  are  Portobello  and  Musselburgh,  both  on  the  eoaBt,  the  Uttar  it 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk.  Ac^oining  MiuMelbnrgh  to  the  south  iftte 
village  of  Inveresk:  less  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  hitter  is  tbe 
site  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  a.d.  1647.  Dalkeith^  a  mnall  town  situated 
6  miles  to  the  S.K  of  Edinburgh,  derives  its  chief  interest  tarn 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  IXike  of  Bueden^ 
The  old  castle  of  Dalkeith,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  palaee^ 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  in  ScottiBh  etorj.  The 
fight  at  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  1666  (between  the  royalxet  troops  iDd 
a  bodj  of  insurgents),  took  place  within  this  county — at  a  loealitj 
about  7  miles  to  the  S.  bj  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  fiir  tnm.  tlw 
village  of  Penicuik. 


2.  LiNLiTHOOw,  or  Wbst  LoTHiAir,  has  an  area  of  81,113  aoes, 
or  127  square  miles.  It  borders  on  the  narrower  portion  of  Uie  Firth 
of  Forth,  along  which  it  has  a  coast-line  of  about  17  miles  in  length, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Almond  and  Avon.  The  river 
Almond  marks  the  border  of  the  county  on  the  side  of  Edinboigb* 
shire  ;  the  Avon  on  that  of  Stirlingshire. 

Linlithgow  includes  no  ground  of  any  considerable  elevation,  thoo)^ 
its  surface  is  in  general  agreeably  diversified  and  undulating.  Its 
hills  are  chiefly  within  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county. 
Few  of  them  exceed  a  thousand  feet :  the  highest.  Cairn  Cajdc  (two 
miles  N  J:.  of  Bathgate),  is  1,498  feet.  The  valleys  between  the  high 
grounds  lie  generally  east  and  west,  and  are  drained  by  the  small 
streams  which  flow  in  that  direction  towu^  the  rivers  Almond  and 
Avon  respectively.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  are 
heathy  and  mossy  tracts  of  some  extent. 

The  geology  of  Linlithgow  resembles  that  of  Mid-Lothian.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  county  are  within  the  limits  of  the  great  coal-field.  Basalt 
and  other  trap  rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  many  localities,  and  red 
sandstone  appears  in  some  places.  Both  coal  and  iron  are  extensively 
worked;  limestone  and  sandstone  are  quarried.  Lead-mines  were 
formerly  worked  in  the  hills  near  Bathgate. 

The  industry  of  West  Lothian  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  under  the  plough.  Turnips  are  grown  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  pursued  in  the  towns^ 
and  mining  engages  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

The  county  of  Linlithgow  includes  12  entire  parishes^  with  por- 
tions of  2  others.    It  contains  the  following  towns :  — 

Yov.    .    ^  Pup. 
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Lmlithgow  and  Qneensfeny  are  pailiamentaiy  boioogha.  The 
town  of  liinlithgow  unites  with  Aiidiie,  Falkiik,  Hamilton,  and 
LanariE,  in  letnming  one  member  to  parliament  Qneensferry 
unites  similarly  with  Culioss,  Dunfermline,  luTerkeithing,  and 
Stilling,  in  the  return  of  a  member.  The  oounty  of  Linlithgow 
returns  one  member. 

The  town  of  Linlithgow,  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  /tn,  or  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  stream  of 
the  Avon.  It  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  fine  ancient  palace,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  within  an  apartment  of  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  bom.  Bathgate,  five  miles  to  the  south,  is  a 
thriving  town,  with  important  markets  for  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce.  Queensferry,  nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  Leith,  and 
Borrawstoneness  (contracted  into  Bo'tiess},  &rther  to  the  west — both 
on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth — are  small  seaports,  possessing 
some  trade. 


S.  HADBnroTox,  or  East  Lothian,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area 
of  179,142  acres,  or  280  square  miles.  It  has  an  extensire  coast- 
line, along  the  broader  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  a(yaceDt 
part  of  the  North  Sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  of  only 
moderate  elevation,  but  a  few  conspicuous  promontories  occur.  Upon 
one  of  these,  a  few  miles  east  of  North  Berwick,  are  the  ruins  of 
Tantallon  Castle;  Whitberry  Point  is  farther  to  the  southward. 
The  Bass  Rock,  a  huge  mass  of  basalt  which  rises  steeply  out  of 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  420  feet,  lies  two  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
at  the  eutrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Some  smaller  islets,  of  less 
elevation,  occur  off  the  coast  of  the  county. 

The  sur&ce  of  Haddingtonshire  is  very  diversified.    The  Lam- 
mennuir  HiUs  cover  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portions  of 
the  county,  forming  part  of  its  border-line  on  the  side  of  Berwick. 
The  principal  summits  of  these  exceed  1,700  feet  in  height.  Thence 
the  ground  sinks,  by  successive  terraces,  to  the  northward.    Tni- 
praine  Law,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tjme,  is  724  feet  high.    The 
valley  of  the  river  Tjne  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  county. 
The  tract  lying  farther  north,  between  the  Tjme  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  is  of  moderate  elevation :  North  Berwick  Law  (to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  of  North  Berwick)  reaches  800  feet    The  river 
'^me^  which  hardly  exceeds  20  miles  in  length,  and  the  source  of 
which  is  within  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  ltt^gsi^i\:^«  ^^£as^. 
Lothian;  but  thtve  ue  numerous  taiaXViex  ittc«VEEka — isGL^'oaie^.  '^Cqkon. 
tbeFefbr,  wIMiAUm  into  Aberkdy  B%y,  oil  tVci  uotJCDL  c^ai^s^*  ^  "^"^ 
eanntiy:    A  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Tyu©  o>Bito^Miyi  V\3a  «oXsko»^ 
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The  chief  formationft  exhibited  in  the  geoloffy  of  £urt  LoOifl 
are  grey^'ackc,  red  sandstone,  coal,  and  tmp.  The  first-tuuned,  i 
which  the  Lammcrmuir  Hills  are  principally  composed,  beloDgl  k 
the  extensive  Silurian  area  of  southern  Scotland.  The  red  sand' 
0tone,  by  which  this  is  succeeded  to  the  northward,  extends  onr 
the  valley  of  the  T^nie,  and  appears  upon  portioEui  of  the  eoMt 
farther  north.  The  diflb  which  lino  the  shore  inunediately  oorth 
of  the  mout  h  of  the  Tyne  consist  principally  of  basalt,  intermixed 
with  trap-tuff,  clinkstone,  porphyry,  and  other  trap  formations^  The 
extreme  west  of  the  county  includes  part  of  the  great  Scotch  cosI-lMd. 

The  industry  of  East  Lothian  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  coantr 
ranks  high  in  respect  of  its  husbandry.  Wheat,  beans,  oatB»  and 
turnips,  are  the  articles  of  most  extensive  prodnce.  The  Lamms- 
muir  district^  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is  pastoral  rather 
than  arable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast-towns  and  villages  are  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active  coasting-teadei 

The  county  of  Haddington  includes  23  entire  parishes,  with  parti 
of  2  others.    Its  to\nis  and  principal  villages  are :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Poll. 

Haddington    3,897 

DUNBAB       .     3,616 

TsAKxirr    . 

2,267 

North 

Preston  Pans   1,677 

Abcrlady     . 

480 

Berwick.     1,164 

Haddington,  North  Berwick,  and  Dunbar,  are  parliamentaiy 
boroughs,  and  unite  with  Jedburgh  and  Lauder  in  the  return  of  one 
member.     The  county  returns  one  member. 

The  t<>wn  of  Haddington  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tync.  It  has  only  local  importance,  derived  from  its  extensive 
markets  for  wool  and  com.  The  village  of  Aberlady,  on  the  hay  of 
that  name,  forms  its  nearest  port ;  but  the  principal  seaport  of  East 
Lothian  is  the  old  town  of  Dunbar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county. 

Dunbar  is  now  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  the  herring- 
fishery.  It  possesses  groat  historic  interest,  having  shared  in  the 
most  stirring  events  of  Scottish  annals.  Its  position,  in  near 
proximity  to  tlie  English  border,  rendered  it  in  early  times  the  fire- 
quent  scene  of  contest  between  the  rival  nations;  and  its  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  was  frequently  besiege<l.*  Two  important  battles 
connect  thoniKolves  witli  the  locality  of  Dnnbar  —  the  first  a  victory 


•  The  mo!«t  noteworthy  of  these  occasions  was  in  1887,  when  the 
famous  *'  Black  Ai^nes,"'  Countess  of  March,  gallantly  defended  her 
/itron^holil  aguinst  an  l\ng\\«\\  aTTtw  VLtv<\«T  >>nA'^«x\c»l  ^t^Vsi^TY^dariBC 
her  iinsbaiiii's  al»s«jncc.      Ailet  wix  YiwtVa  <A  vMftMiSx^  ^»fastt«K  ^^^ 
assailants  were  obliged  lo  raiw  iVv^  m^e. 
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gained  by  Edward  I.,  a-d.  1296,  orer  a  Scottiflh  army  under  Baliol, 
immediiitely  outside  its  walls:  the  second,  Cromwell's  victoiy  of 
Sept  3,  1650 .» 

North  Berwick  is  an  inconsiderable  port,  upon  the  northern  coast 
of  the  county.  Preston  Pans  and  Tranent,  both  of  them  thriving 
villages,  are  near  the  Edinburgh  border  —  the  former  on  the  coast, 
the  latter  about  three  miles  inland.  Preston  Pans  has  a  place  in 
history,  due  to  the  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood  of  the  Boyalist  forces, 
under  Sir  John  Cope,  by  the  Highland  followers  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  1745. 


4.  Bkbwickshibb,  a  maritime  county,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of 
Scotland,  has  an  area  of  302,951  acres,  or  473  square  miles.  Its 
ooast-line,  which  is  generally  high  and  rugged,  includes  the  con- 
spicuous promontory  of  St  Abbs  Head.  The  Tweed  flows  for  some 
distance  ^ng  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  divides  it 
fix)m  the  English  county  of  Northumberland. 

Berwickshire  includes  a  greater  extentof  level  or  merely  undulating 
land  than  is  foimd  in  most  parts  of  southern  Scotland,  Uiough  it  has 
also  some  tracts  of  opposite  character.  The  land  in  general  rises 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  (a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
within  the  county)  towards  the  north  and  north-west^  in  which  latter 
direction  it  iududes  part  of  the  Lammermuir  range.  The  tract  of 
country  adjoining  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  including  the 
valley  of  the  Blackadder  river,  is  known  as  the  Merse.  The  greater 
part  of  Lauderdale,  or  the  valley  of  the  river  Lauder  (an  afiluent  of 
the  Tweed),  is  within  the  coimty,  towards  its  western  border. 

In  a  general  sense,  Berwickshire  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into 
the  hills  and  the  lowlands.  The  tract  of  the  Lammermuirs,  in  the 
north-west,  constitutes  the  former  of  these  divisions :  the  Merse,  and 
the  chief  part  of  Lauderdale,  belong  to  the  latter.  Meikle  Says  Law, 
1,750  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  Lammermuirs,  is  on  the  border- 
line of  Berwick  and  Haddington ;  as  also  is  Ninecaim  Edge,  1,478 
feet,  farther  to  the  westward.  Meikle  Law,  1,631  feet ;  Leenes  Law, 
1,686  feet ;  Blythe  Rig,  1,412  feet;  and  Hog  HiU,  1,394  feet,  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  same  tract  of  high  ground,  together  with  many 
other  points  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  are  within  Berwickshire. 
A  chain  of  high  ground  stretches  to  the  south-eastward  from  the 
Lammermuir  range,  and  fills  up  the  tract  endosed  between  the 

*  See  amie,  chap,  xiL  p.  264.    The  wrlier  oC  tbA  vr«L\a  fOucn^TiSsKi^ 
to  it  deeaibed  in  Hmne,  dwp.  xilL 
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Whiteadder  and   Blackadder  rivers :  within  this  are  GimI  Jmw, 
1,260  feet,  and  Donse  Law  (near  the  town  of  DunseX  680  feet 

The  chief  rivers  of  Berwickshire,  besides  the  Tweed,  are  the  Lander, 
the  Whiteadder,  Blackadder,  and  the  Eye.  The  Uurtrnamed  flows 
directly  into  the  North  Sea,  which  it  enters  at  Eyemouth,  after  a 
course  of  20  miles.  It  is  joined  on  its  left  bank,  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
mile  above  the  sea,  by  the  Ale  Water.  All  the  other  streams  of  Berwick- 
shire join  the  Tweed,  to  the  basin  of  which  river  seven-eighths  of  the 
coun^  belong.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  East  Lothian,  and  reoeiTcs 
the  stream  of  the  Dyp  (from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermmr 
region)  before  its  junction  with  the  Blackadder,  which  comes  from 
the  south-west  From  the  junction  of  the  last-named  stream,  the 
Whiteadder  continues  its  course  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  3  miles  above  the  sea,  wUhin  the 
portion  of  Northumberland  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  that 
river,  and  which  formerly  constitnted  the  distinct  libertiee  of  the  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Coldingham  Loch,  not  £ir  from  8t  Abbs 
Head,  covers  about  30  acres. 

The  geology  of  Berwickshire  exhibits  principally  the  day-slates 
and  other  strata  of  the  Silurian  period  (greywacke),  with  red  sand- 
stone, and  (in  the  south-east,  towards  the  course  of  the  Tweed)  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  era.  The  last-mentioned  forms  the  most 
northwardly  ertension  of  the  great  coal  formation  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  Bed  sandstone  is  the  predominant  rode  through- 
out most  of  the  lowland  portion  of  the  county.  Slate,  of  indifferent 
quality,  is  worked  within  the  SUurian  formations  in  the  west  of 
Berwickshire,  near  the  '  town  of  Lauder.  Gypsum,  shell-mail, 
and  the  coarse  sandstone  known  as  pudding-stone,  are  also  woxked 
within  the  coun^.  Trap  appears,  in  various  localities^  in  detached 
masses. 

The  industry  of  Berwickshire  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  both 
arable  husbandly  and  the  breeding  of  stock  being  extensively  pur- 
sued. The  lower  slopes  of  the  Lammermuir  n^on  are  almost  ex- 
clusively pastoral:  Lauderdale,  the  Merse,  and  the  low  gnnmds 
towards  the  coasts  indude  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  lands,  within 
which  wheats  barley,  and  beans  are  the  prevailing  crops. 

The  county  of  Berwick  indudes  31  parishes,  with  parts  of  2  others. 
It  contains  the  following  towns :  — 


Pop. 
Gbbsniaw  800 
DuKSB        .    2,666 


Pop. 
Laudbr  .  1,137 
Earlston     •       980 


Coldstream .      1,834 
Eyemouth  .      1,721 


Of  the  abofre,  XttOiSyst  la  «i  io:n^  tsoil  -^wdoia&eBiwrsXraBi^ 
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associated  with  Haddington  and  other  bnighs  in  the  letnm  of  a 
member.*    The  oonnty  of  Berwick  returns  one  member. 

GreenlaWt  the  ooonty-town  of  Berwickshire,  is  a  small  place  on 
the  stream  of  the  Blackadder.  Dunse,  a  popnlons  market-town,  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  place  in  the  county :  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  tract  Cddatream^  a  border-town,  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  battle  of  Nesbit  Moor  (1364) 
was  fought  within  the  county,  upon  ground  ad^'oining  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  some  distance  below  Coldstream,  and  nearer  to  Norham, 
on  the  opposite  or  English  side  of  the  riyer. 

Earltton  (formerly  Ercildoune),  a  manufiusturing  village  in  the 
lower  part  of  Lauderdale,  is  Ibmous  in  Scotch  traditionary  records  as 
the  residence  of  "  Thomas  the  Rymer,"  a  seer  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whose  name  and  prophecies  have  been  rendered  &miliar  to  the 
English  reader  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Biyburgh  Abbey,  the 
burial-place  of  Scott,  is  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  ooun^,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed. 


5.  BoxBXTBOHSHiBB,  an  inland  county,  adtjoining  the  English 
border,  has  an  area  of  428,494  acres,  or  670  square  miles.  Its 
firontier  on  the  side  of  England  is  marked  principally  by  the  high 
ground  of  the  Cheriot  Hills.  The  border-line  in  other  directions  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  part  of  it  extending  northward  of  the  Tweed, 
though  all  but  a  yeiy  limited  portion  of  the  county  is  to  the  south 
of  that  riyer. 

Boxburgh  has  great  diversity  of  surface.  Its  higher  portions  lie 
principally  along  the  English  border,  and  witliin  the  tract  that 
extends  thence  to  the  county  of  Dumfries — that  is,  within  its  south- 
eastern and  southern  divisions.  From  these  high  grounds,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  county  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  north-east  and 
north,  towards  the  Tweed  valley :  a  much  smaller  area  of  its  sur&ce 
slopes  in  the  opposite  direction,  south-westwardly,  towards  the  head  of 
the  Solway  Firth.  The  northward  and  more  extensive  of  these  slopes 
includes  Teviotdale:  the  southward  and  smaller  slope  comprehends 
the  chief  part  of  Liddisdale. 

Among  the  principal  summite  of  the  Cheviot  region,  Blackball  Hill, 
Fairwood  Fell,  Carter  Fell,^and  Peel  Fell,  lie  along  the  line  of  the 
Boxburgh  and  Northumbcorland  border.  To  the  west  of  the  last- 
named  hill,  the  dividing  range  between  the  basins  of  the  Tweed  and 
the  Solway  stretdies  adoas  the  county  towards  tha  ThamSnaaficia!^ 
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bolder.*  Windbmgh  Hill,  the  Maiden  Paps,  and  Wisp  Hill  (1,940 
feet)  —  the  last-named  on  the  border  of  the  counties  of  Rozbnrgh  and 
Dumfries — are  within  this  western  prolongation  of  the  Cheriot 
region.  Pike  Fell,  Hartsgarth  Fell,  and  Tinnis  Hill,  belong  to  a 
chain  of  high  ground  which  extends,  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  along  the  western  side  of  Liddisdale,  upon  the  border-line  d 
Boxburgh  and  Dumfries.  The  Eildon  Hills,  1,364  feet^  a  detailed 
group,  adjoin  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  within  the  K.W.  poitioa 
of  the  county. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Boxburgh  are  the  Tweed  and  the  Tevkit, 
with  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  latter.  The  Tweed  ciosaes  th« 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  and  flows  in  part  along  its  border. 
The  Teviot,  which  joins  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  abore  Kebo^ 
is  the  most  considerable  riyer  that  is  altogether  within  its  limits^  and 
gives  its  name  —  Teviotdale  —  to  the  larger  portion  of  its  area.  The 
Teviot  is  joined,  on  its  right  bank,  by  the  streams  of  the  Slitrig^  the 
Kulc,  the  Jed,  and  the  KaU ;  on  its  left  bank,  bj  the  Borthwick,  and 
the  Alo  Wat<^r.  The  Gala,  the  Lauder,  and  the  Ettrick  —  all  three 
affluents  of  the  Tweed  (the  two  former  on  its  left  bank,  the  last  on 
the  right) — form,  for  short  distances^  portions  of  the  Boxbmgh 
border.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Beaumont^  a  main  afBuent  of  the 
Till,t  an  English  river,  is  within  the  extreme  east  of  the  connty. 
The  Lidd,  or  Liddel,  with  its  tributary,  the  Hermitage  Water,  flows 
through  Liddisdale  —  the  extreme  south-western  division  of  the  county 
— and  joins  the  Esk,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Solway. 

The  geology  of  Boxburghshire  exhibits  principally  red  sandstone 
and  Silurian  strata;  with  (in  the  Cheviot  region)  trap  of  various 
character,  but  in  which  porphyry  of  reddish-brown  colour  predomi- 
nates. The  red  sandBtone  area  includes  the  lower  part  of  Teviotdale, 
with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Tweed  valley.  The  Silurian  fonna- 
tions  (greywacke)  comprehend  Upper  Teviotdale  and  the  adjoining 
Dumfriesshire  border.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland  extends  into  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
Boxburghshire,  over  part  of  Liddisdale.  The  red  sandstone  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  building  purposes. 

Boxburgh  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  bat  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  woollen  and  hosiery 
manufactures,  pursued  on  a  scale  of  greater  or  less  magnitode  through- 
out the  towns  and  villages  of  southern  Scotland.  Nearly  half  the  area 
of  the  county  is  under  the  plough,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  is  employed  as  sheep-pasture.  The  tiap  district  of  the 
Cheviots  forms  excellent  pasture-ground.  The  arable  husbandry  is  veiy 


See  omte,  p.  48U  \^«^V\^*^ 
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Jedbuboh 
Hawick 


g^ood,  and  all  the  middle  and  lower  portiona  of  TeTiotdale  yield  abun* 
dant  crops  of  wheat,  with  turnips,  &c. 

BoxboTgh  includes  30  entire  parishes,  with  portiona  of  5  others. 
Its  towns  and  principal  villages  are : — 

Pop.  Pop.                                        Pop. 

3,428     Kelso  .  4,309  Ancmm       .         538 

8,191     Meb^se  .  1,141  NewCastleton   1,124 

Roxburgh  . 

Jedborgh  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  associated  with  Haddington 
and  other  places  in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The  county  of 
Boxburgh  returns  one  member. 

Jedburgh,  ihe  connty-town  of  Boxburgh,  stands  beside  the  river 
Jed  (an  idSBuent  of  the  Teviot),  in  the  middle  of  the  county.  Boxburgh, 
now  an  insignificant  village  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teviot,  2  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed),  had  been,  prior  to  its  ruin  by  the 
calamities  of  war  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  county-town,  and  a  royal 
residence.   Jedburgh  is  nearly  equidistant  between  Kelso  and  Hawick. 

KeUOf  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  border  district^  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  twenty-two  miles  above  Berwick ;  it  has 
great  trade  in  com.  At  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  river,  is  Melrose^  &mous  for  the 
ruins  of  its  alibey,  and  three  miles  beyond  is  Abbotsford,  the  former 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Melrose  lies  near  the  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills.  Hawick,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Kelso  (situated 
on  the  little  river  Slitrig,  at  its  junction  with  the  Teviot),  has  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  hosieiy  and  other  woollen  goods. 

The  battle-fields  of  Haddenrigg  (1642)  and  Ancrum  Moor  (1545) 
fiill  within  this  ooun^ — the  former  about  four  miles  £.  of  Kelso,  the 
latter  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Jedburgh. 


6.  Selxibxshirb,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  166,524 
acres,  or  260  square  miles.  The  line  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the 
adjacent  counties  is  exceedingly  irregular :  to  the  sonth  and  west,  how- 
ever, it  coincides  in  great  part  with  the  high  grounds  which  enclose 
the  basin  of  the  Ettrick  in  those  directions,  and  by  which  Upper 
Tweedale  is  limited  on  its  eastern  side.  The  Tweed,  and  its  afQuent, 
the  Gala,  form  for  short  distances  portions  of  the  county  boundary. 
A  smaU  portion  of  Selkirkshire  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Tweed. 

The  whole  of  Selkirkshire  is  elevated,   and  the  county  forms 
throughout  a  pastoral  region,  no  part  of  which  is  probably  less  than 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    The  most  confiidfi;T«h\&  ^<s^rs^c^^^^ 
Hre  on  or  near  its  noathrwestem  border,  wYiciioa  VSaa  Vsro^^wi^^^  ^'^ 
the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,  by  wliichihe  moTe\)S^3  y*«^^*  ^"^  "^^^ 
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ooDDtj  are  penetrated,  slope  to  the  north  o— IwmJ,  tovBdiAi 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  Among  the  more  eonspieaou  hiDs  an  A* 
trick  Pen,  2,258  feet,  and  Wind  Fell,  both  aitiiated  hmt  tht  nan 
of  the  Ettnck  river ;  Ward  Law  and  Black  Andnv,  brtweet  Ae 
ralloyH  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow ;  Minch  Moor  and  Hangii^Aiv 
Law,  between  the  last-named  river  and  the  Tweed;  andWiafl^ 
straw  Law,  to  tlie  northward  of  the  Tweed. 

Next  to  the  Tweed,  which  croeses  the  001111117-  flnm  wt  to  ctft 
(having  about  11  miles  of  its  course  either  within  its  Kmiti  oripa 
its  border),  the  principal  river  of  Selkirkshire  is  the  Kttri^  vitfiii 
tributary  the  Yarrow.  The  former  gare  to  the  whole  oosnly  tb 
name,  by  which  it  was  fonneriy  known,  of  £ttrick  Forest*  1^ 
Yarrow  joins  the  Ettrick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  aboil  t 
milea  above  Selkirk.  It  flows,  in  the  upper  portion  of  ita  eon*^ 
through  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  the  laiger  bodj  of  water  aM 
St.  3Iary*B  Loch.  The  Gak,  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  TsM 
has  th(>  greutcr  part  of  its  course  in  Edinbnighshire ;  after  htcntg 
that  county  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  ahires  of  Selkiik  aal 
Roxburgh. 

GtohtfficaUj/,  Selkirkshire  belongs  throughout  to  the  Sihiriit 
perio<l,  its  (>ntirc  area,  high  and  low  grounds  alike^  being  eampow^ 
nlniOHt  wholly  of  grcywacke  and  clay-slate.  On  the  western  okk  d. 
the  county,  towards  Peeblesshire,  are  strata  of  porphyry,  ahcnaliBg 
with  nlate  and  granite. 

SelkirkHJiire  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
PoebleH,  the  leoitt  populated  portion  of  southern  Scotland.  It  ii 
principally  a  puHtoml  region,  cattle  and  sheep  being  numerously  icand 
upon  the  hill  side^  and  higher  grounds  in  generaL  Good  crops  of 
wheat,  hurley,  and  oats  are  raised  in  the  less  elevated  portions  ol 
Ettrickdalo  and  elsewhere. 

Si^lkirkshire  includes  portions  of  ten  parishes,  only  three  of  whidi 
are  wholly  within  the  county.  It  has  no  parliamentary  boroaglL 
The  county  of  Selkirk  returns  one  member.    The  only  towns 


Pop.  I  Fof. 

Setjcirk         .        .        .    3,695  |  Galashiels  .        •        .    6,433 

Se/kirl',  which  ranks  as  the  county-town,  is  a  small  plaea  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ettrick,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  pastoral  tract;  ootae 
woollen  mills  have  recently  been  erected  in  its  vicinity.  PhilijJiaiigh, 
the  8C(>ne  of  Montrose's  8ur{>rise  and  defeat  by  David  Lesley,  in 
lG4.'i,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ettrick  river,  immediately  oppodts 

*  Ibe  older  hiKtorianii  often  refer  to  this  county  rimply  so  *Tht 
Forest."—  See  Hume :  WxtX,  of  ¥.tv«.\vci^  <i\ik^  \^^\SaxTi6cms  to  Os 
defeat  of  Muulroae,  at  VUWv^\xa\\^\\V 
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to  Selkirk.  GahahieU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghila»  about  a  mile 
above  itH  junction  with  the  Tweed,  is  a  considerable  seat  of  the 
woollen  manu&cture.  The  fine  cloths  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  Tweeds  "  are  chiefly  made  here ;  and,  besides  the  abundant  supply 
of  wool  from  the  adjacent  districts,  a  considerable  quantity  is  im- 
ported. .^____« 

7.  PsEBLESSHEBB,  or  Twecdale,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of 
227,869  acres,  or  356  square  miles.  Its  border-line  is  yery  irregular, 
but  coincides,  in  a  general  sense,  upon  the  north,  west,  and  south,  with 
the  hills  that  enclose  the  upper  portion  of  the  Tweed  basin  in  those 
directions. 

The  whole  sur&ce  of  Peeblesshire  is  high,  the  least  elevated  portion 
of  the  Tweed  valley,  within  its  limits,  being  hardly  less  than  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Among  the  hills  which  enclose  the 
Upper  Tweed  valley  are  Hart  Fell,  2,636  feet,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tweed,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Peeblesshire ;  with  Whit- 
combe  Edge,  Broad  Law,  Dollar  Law,  and  the  Scrape,  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  Tweedale — the  three  last-named  within  the  county  of 
Peebles.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the  Tweed  valley  are  Culter  Fell, 
2,410  feet^  and  Garden  Hill—  the  former  upon,  and  the  latter  nearly 
adjacent  to,  the  Lanarkshire  border.  The  high  grounds  which  enclose 
Upper  Tweedale  are  the  most  elevated  portions  of  southern  Scotland. 
Some  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Annan,  as  well  as 
the  streams  that  belong  to  the  Tweed  valley,  have  their  origin  in  this 
locality.  Portions  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
Muirfoot  chain,  in  the  north-east^  belong  to  the  northern  borders  of 
the  county. 

The  Tweed  is  the  principal  river  of  Peeblesshire,  which  it  traverses 
from  its  source  downward  to  some  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Leithen  Water.  Nearly  all  the  other  streams  of  Peeblesshire  are  af- 
fluents of  the  Tweed :  among  them  are  the  Biggar  Water,  the  Lyne, 
the  Eddlestone,  and  the  Leithen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed ;  with 
the  Manor  and  the  Quair,  on  its  right  bank.  The  Biggar  Water 
enters  the  county  from  Lanarkshire :  the  others  are  entirely  within 
its  limits.  Eddlestone  Loch,  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  gives 
origin  to  the  stream  called  Fullarton  Water,  an  affluent  of  the  South 
Esk  (one  of  the  arms  of  the  Edinburgh  Esk). 

Geology, — Peeblesshire,  like  the  adjacent  county  of  Selkirk,  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  SUurian  period  of  geologists.    Gireywacke  (or  whin- 
stone,  as  it  is  locally  called)  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  is  quarried 
near  the  town  of  Peebles.    Where  ffidiibiting,  as  in  eomA  W».V^^«».^  ^^ 
laminated  structure,  it  ia  used  as  rooftng  a\a\je.    'BU^«B3i<^iiSus<ck.^^s!i^ 
Jimestone  (the  latter  of  the  carboBi£eioi)&  ^^edo^  otscsos^Toi^c^ 
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north-western  port  of  the  county,  and  coal  is  found  in  its  faitwuiii 
north,  adjacent  to  the  Edinburgh  border. 

Peeblesshire  is  the  least  populated  portion  of  aouthem  SootkBd 
It  is  necessarily,  from  its  elevated  and  generally  hilly  cfaincter,  a 
pastoral  region.  The  hind  under  cultivation  does  not  ezoeed  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county.  The  stock  fiinning  is  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  culture  of  turnips  and  grasses,  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  forms  the  most  important  element  in  the  husbandry. 

Peeblesshire  includes  12  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  3  othem 
It  has  no  parliamentary  borough.  The  county  of  Peebles  returns  one 
member. 

The  town  of  Pebbles  (pop.  2,045)  stands  on  the  left  bonk  of 
the  Tweed,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eddlestone  Water.  Peebles  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  David  II.  of  Scotland,  in  recognition  of  the 
large  share  in  which  it  had  contributed  to  his  ransom  ttom  the 
English,  after  he  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nevill's 
Cross  (1346). 

The  two  most  considerable  places  witliin  Peeblesshire,  next  to  the 
county- town,  arc  the  villages  of  Innerleithen  (or  Inverleithen),  at  the 
junction  of  tlio  Leithen  Water  with  the  Tweed,  and  lAntoHy  on  the 
little  river  Lyne,  within  the  north-western  part  of  the  county.  Inner- 
leithen (pop.  1,130)  possesses  a  mineral  spring,*  and  is  frequented  as  a 
watering-place.  «««__^ 

8.  DuiCFBiEssHmB  has  an  area  of  702,953  acres,  or  1,098  square 
miles.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  inland  county,  though  about  twenty 
miles  of  its  southern  border  are  marked  by  the  waters  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  within  the  upper  portion  of  tliat  extensive  estuary.  In  the 
respective  directions  of  west,  north,  and  north-east,  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  for  the  most  part  coincident  with  high  grounds  which  form 
the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  rivers  that  flow  towards  the 
Solway,  and  those  that  belong  either  to  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde  or  the 
Tweed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Nith,  and  the  course  of  its  affluent, 
the  Cluden,  mark  part  of  the  county  border,  in  the  direction  of  south- 
west^ as  the  streams  of  the  Sark,  the  Esk,  and  the  lidd,  do  upon  its 
eastern  side. 

Most  parts  of  Dumfriesshire  are  hilly,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Solway,  which  is  generally  flat.  The  sur- 
face only  becomes  mountainous  towards  the  border-line  which  divides  it 
from  the  adjacent  counties  on  the  north  and  west  Proceeding  from 
east  tb  west,  along  the  line,  are  the  following  conspicuous  elevations 
—  Wisp  Hill,   1,940  feet;    Ettrick  Pen,  2,268  feet;    Wind  Fell; 

•  The  •♦  St,  IU)nan'a  VJ  «\\**  «A  ^Vt  ^  K\\5a  ^^xx. 
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Wliitcombe  Edge;  Hart  Fell,  2,635  feet;  Qneensbeny  Hfll,  2,259 
feet;  Louther  Hill,  2,522  feet;  and  Black  Larg,  2,890  feet  The 
first^named  of  theae  eminences,  Wisp  Hill,  ia  on  the  border-line  of 
Dumfriea  and  Boxboigh,  and  near  the  head  of  Teriotdale.  £ttrick 
Pen,  near  the  head  of  Ettrick  Water,  ia  on  the  border  of  Dumfries 
and  Selkiric  Whitcombe  Edge  and  Hart  Fell  (the  latter  near  the 
source  of  the  Tweed)  are  on  the  border  of  Peeblesshire.  Queensbeny 
Hill  and  Louther  Hill  belong  to  the  border  of  Dumfries  and  Lanark, 
and  Black  Laig  is  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  shires 
of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Kirkcudbright 

From  these  bordering  high  grounds,  the  sur&ce  of  Dumfriesshire 
slopes  in  a  general  direction  of  south-east  towards  the  Solway  Firth, 
fbrming  three  distinct  and  extensive  Tallejs,  which  are  watered 
respectiyely  by  the  rivers  Esk,  Annan,  and  Nith,  with  their  various 
tributaries.  These  valleys  form  the  tracts  known  as  Eskdale,  Annan- 
dale,  and  Nithsdale.*  The  high  grounds  of  the  western  and  north- 
western border  limit  the  area  of  Upper  Nithsdale,  advancing  into  the 
county  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  The  hill  called  Caimkinnow, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nith  (seven  miles  N.W.  of  ThomhillX  is 
2,080  feet  high.  Hills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  Nithsdale 
from  Annandale,  and  the  latter  from  Eskdale,  excepting  where  all 
three  valleys  open  out  towards  the  Solway,  along  which  an  extensive 
level  stretches.  This  level  tract  includes,  in  the  west  (along  the 
left  side  of  the  Nith,  below  Dumfries),  the  extensive  Lodiar  Moss, 
portions  of  which  have  been  drained  within  a  recent  period. 

The  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Esk  are  the  three  principal  rivers 
of  Dumfriesshire,  and,  with  their  affluents,  water  the  whole  of  the 
county.  The  NUh  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  within  the  adjacent 
coun^  of  Ayr:  after  entering  Dumfriesshire,  it  receives  on  its  right 
bank  (beside  several  smaller  affluents)  the  united  streams  of  the 
Skarr  and  the  Shinnel,  and,  lower  down,  the  Cluden — the  last-named 
of  which  forms  part  of  the  county  boundaiy,  on  the  side  of  Kirkcud- 
bright :  the  largest  of  its  affluents  on  the  left  bank  is  the  Cravick, 
which  joins  it  above  Sanquhar.  The  Annan  is  joined  on  its  right 
bank  by  the  Evan,  and  the  united  Kinnel  and  Ae  Waters :  on  its  left 
bank,  by  the  Moffiit,  the  Dryfe,  and  the  Milk  Waters.  The  Eak  re- 
ceives on  its  right  bonk  the  stream  of  the  Black  Esk,  axd  on  its  left 
bank  the  Ewes,  Tarras,  and  Lidd,  or  LiddeL 

Amongst  the  smaller  rivers  of  Dumfriesshire,  besides  the  above, 
are  the  Lochar,  the  Kirtle,  and  the  Sark,  all  three  of  which  enter  the 
Solway — ^the  Lochar  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nith  and  the  Annan, 

•  Prior  to  1766,  each  of  these  tracU  bad  a  d^^tkc^  VBisekM^t^^cnu^ 
aUe^  p.  506,  note. 
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the  Kirde  and  the  Saik  to  the  eastward  of  the  Annan,  intecmediito 
between  that  riTer  and  the  mouth  of  the  Esk.  The  Sork  is  only  im« 
portant  as  marking  for  a  few  miles  the  Scotch  and  English  border.* 

The  geology  of  Dumfriesshire  exhibits  most  prominently  the  strata 
that  predominate  over  a  large  area  of  southern  and  south-western 
Scotland,  that  is,  greywacke  and  allied  rocks  of  the  Silurian  period. 
Several  other  formations,  however,  enter  into  the  geology  of  the 
county.  In  the  south,  an  extensive  area  along  the  shore  of  the  Sol- 
way,  and  reaching  from  12  to  15  miles  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Nith, 
belongs  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  of  Cumberland.  The 
same  rock  appears  within  the  Nith  valley,  farther  north  (about 
Thomhill),  and  also  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Annan, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmaben,  and  thence  northward.  A 
belt  of  country  which  stretchy  from  the  western  side  of  Annandale 
(above  the  town  of  Annan)  over  the  middle  part  of  Eskdale,  and 
which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Liddisdale,  belongs  to  the  car- 
boniferous area  of  Northumberland  and  the  adjacent  English  counties : 
limestone  is  abundant  within  this  tract,  and  is  worked  in  parts  of 
Annandale.    Coal  is  worked  at  Canonbie,  in  Eskdale. 

The  coal  formation  of  Ayrshire  stretches  into  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  extending  down  Upper  Nitbsdale  to 
some  distance  below  the  town  of  Sanquhar.  Coal  is  worked  in  several 
localities  within  this  tract.  Lead-mines  are  worked  at  Wanlockhead, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  near  the  Louther  Hill8.t  Silver 
is  extracted  from  the  lead.  Copper  ore,  manganese,  antimony,  iron- 
stone, and  gypsum,  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  county* 
There  are  mineral  waters  at  Moffat,  in  the  upper  part  of  Annandale^ 
and  also  in  several  other  localities.  One  of  the  Moffat  springs  is 
sulphureous :  another  (five  miles  distant  frt>m  Moffat,  towards  Jlart 
Fell)  has  chalybeate  properties. 

Dimifriesshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  carried  on  upon  a  scale  of  great  extent.  Pigs 
are  also  numerously  reared,  and  hams  and  bacon  are  extensively 
supplied  to  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  other  maxkets.  The  eultoze 
of  oats  and  potatoes  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  arable 
husbandry.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  various  shipping 
ports  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
especially  that  of  woollen  stockings,  is  pursued  in  the  town  of  Dum- 

*  Historically,  th-s  Sark  is  nnteworthy  for  an  encoanter,  in  1448,  be- 
tween the  Engfish  and  Scotch,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  East 
of  the  Siu-k  (and  within  the  Enf^lish  border)  is  the  tract  of  the  Solway 
JfoflS,  the  scene  of  the  rout  of  James  y.*8  army,  in  1462. 

f  The  village  of  LeaAYiWK  wwt  'w\v\Oa.  >Xi^  ^tVxs.<\^i\  Vtg^iSc-^ainQi  are 
alttuited,  is  within  theLinaiVjAi\i^\»t^w. 
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DUMFBTES      . 

Pop. 
14,023 

Annan 

Pop. 
3,473 

Thomhill     . 

1,450 

Lockerbie  . 

1,709 

Sanquhar  . 

1.764 

files,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towna  and  populoiia  -villagef  of  the 

cotmty. 

Dumfriesshire  includes  43  parishes.     It  contains  the  following 

towns:  — 

Pop. 

LOCHICABIN  1,194 
Moffat  .  1,462 
Langholm    . 

Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar  are  parliamentary 
burghs,  and  (together  with  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  adjacent  shire)  unite 
in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The  county  of  Dumfries  returns 
one  member. 

The  county-town,  Dumfries^  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nith» 
nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  riyer :  it  is  a  thriving  seat  of  trade, 
and  constitutes  a  sort  of  provincial  capital  for  the  south  of  Scotland. 
The  tomb  of  Bums  is  contained  in  one  of  its  churchyards.  Dumfries 
is  a  considerable  market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  Sanquhar ,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nith,  is  27  miles  N.W.  of  Dumfries. 

Annan^  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Dumfries,  is  a  small  sea-port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Lockerbie,  Lochmaben^  and 
Moffat  are  all  within  Annandale.  Lochmaben  is  nine  miles  to  the  N.£« 
of  Dumfries,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  several  small  lakes, 
beside  the  most  considerable  of  which  its  ancient  royal  castle  was 
situated.  Moffat,  which  derives  celebrity  from  its  mineral  springs,  is 
near  the  head  of  Annandale.  Langholm  is  the  principal  place  within 
Eskdale. 


9.  KmxcuDBBiOHT,  a  maritime  county  (or,  properly,  stewartiy]^ 
has  an  area  of  610,343  acres,  or  954  square  miles.  Its  coast-line, 
upwards  of  50  miles  in  length,  extends  along  the  Solway  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nith  westward  to  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay,  and 
includes  the  smaller  estuaries  of  the  Uir  and  Dee  rivers.  Portions 
of  its  inland  frontier  are  marked  by  the  rivers  Nith  and  Cluden 
on  the  east ;  by  the  stream  of  the  Cree  (which  falls  into  Wigton 
Bay)  on  the  west;  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Doon,  with  Loch 
Doon,  on  the  north-west. 

The  larger  part  of  Kirkcudbright  has  an  irregular  and  often 
rugged  surface,  which  rises  to  the  northward,  towards  the  borders  of 
Dumfriesshire  and   Ayrshire,  into  high   mountains.     Among  its 
most  considerable  elevations  are  the  hills  known  roa^M^^^  v^ 
Oairpsmuir  of  Deqgh  (2,697  feet),  and  Cainsm^T  o\  ^SVmSw  V^^V^ 
feet)  —  the  former  within  the  norihem  ■piat  oi  V3b»  wswste^^ «».  ^Sd» 
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west  side  of  Ken  Water,  the  latter  twenty  miles  fkrther  soath,  uid 
only  distant  a  few  miles  from  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay :  together 
with  Criffel  ( 1,830  feetX  near  the  entrance  of  the  Nith.  Black  Laig; 
at  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr,  and  Dumfiies^ 
has  been  alrea«ly  referred  to. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Kirkcudbright  is  the  Dee,  which 
drains  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  area  than  any  other  stream,  ^e 
Dee  rises  within  the  county,  and  has  a  general  south-eastwardly 
course  until  its  junction  with  the  Ken.  The  latter  derires  its 
waters  from  a  more  distant  source,  and  has  a  longer  channel  than 
that  of  the  Dee  above  the  point  of  junction.  The  Ken  forms,  below 
the  town  of  New  Galloway,  the  long  and  narrow  lake  called  Loeh 
Ken,  with  which  the  similar  but  still  narrower  body  of  wat4>r  called 
Loch  Dee  is  continuous.  Below  Loch  Dee  the  river  turns  to  the 
eouthward,  and  flows  into  Kirkcudbright  Bay. 

Among  the  smaller  rivers  of  Kirkcudbright  are  the  Urr  and  the  Fleet 
— the  former  to  the  eastward,  the  latter  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Dee.  The  Urr  flows  into  Bough  Firth,  a  little  westward  of  which  is 
Auchencaim  Bay,  The  Fleet  enters  Fleet  Bay.  The  river  Ctee  is 
on  the  western  border  of  the  county.  Besides  Lochs  Ken  and  Dee, 
there  are  numerous  other  lakes,  mostly  of  small  size,  within  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  upper  portion  of  Loch  Doon,  which  is  of  consider- 
able size,  a^oins  the  western  border  of  the  county. 

The  geology  of  Kirkcudbright  exhibits,  almost  throughout,  the 
primary  limestone  or  greywacke  of  the  Silurian  era.  Ores  of  both 
lead  and  copper  occur  in  various  parts  of  these  strata,  but  have 
only  been  worked  to  a  small  extent.  Ghranitic  rocks  are  found  in 
several  distinct  portions  of  the  county,  three  of  the  tracts  so  consti- 
tuted covering  a  large  area.  Two  of  these  spaces,  both  of  them 
composed  of  true  granite,  are  found  to  the  westward  of  the  Dee — 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Gulloway,  the  other  adjoining  the 
Ayrshire  border.  The  third,  which  is  composed  of  syenite,  includes 
Criffel,  beside  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Porphyry  occurs  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dee,  a  short  distance  above  its  outlet  Both  coal  and 
lime  are  imported  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

Kirkcudbright  is  a  thinly  populated  county — though  less  so  than 
either  Selkirk  or  Peebles.  Its  industry  is  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
turaL  Oats  and  turnips  form  extensive  crops,  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared.    A  few  persons  are  engaged  in  the  lead-mines. 

The  county  includes  28  parishes.    It  contains  the  towns  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, New  Galloway,  and  Castle  Douglas,  the  two  former  of  whidi 
are  parliamentary  boroughs,  the  flrst-named  belonging  to  the  Dum- 
frioB  diatriet  of  boToug\\A,  l^e  accotA  vMKx^oXn^  ^w)^^\9^ii.  ^  The 
eoDoly  of  Kiikcttdbnglbt  ittoarM  on^  m«n&«a.  WaXrwoa  %s^\ — 
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Pop. 
KiSKCUDBBIOHT  2,552 

New  Galloway   462 


Popi  I  Pbpi 

Castlb  Don-  I  Oatebouse  .       1,635 

GLAS         .     2,261  !  Creetown     .         969 


The  town  of  Kirkcudbright  lies  at  the  head  of-the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  which  forms  Kirkcudbright  Bay.  Ckutle  Douglas^  9  miles 
distant  £rom  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  direction  of  N.NJB.,  lies  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  on  the  line  of  railway  which 
connects  Dumfries  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  Scotland. 
New  Galloway  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Loch  Ken.  Gatehouse  is 
a  shipping  village  on  the  little  river  Fleet,  which  dischaiges  into  Fleet 
Bay.     Creetown  is  near  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay. 


10.  WiOTONSHnx,  a  maritime  county,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of 
Scotland,  has  an  area  of  327,906  acres,  or  512  square  miles.  Its 
extensive  coast-line  includes  the  large  openings  of  Luce  Bay,  with  the 
western  side  of  Wigton  Bay,  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  the 
smaller  estuary  of  Loch  Ryan,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  county. 
The  coast-line  between  Luce  Bay  and  Loch  Ryan  fronts  the  North 
Channel.  The  conspicuous  headlands  called  the  Mull  of  Ghdloway, 
Corsewall  (or  Cor^)  Point,  and  Burrow  Head,  belong  to  this 
county.  The  first-named  of  these  is  the  most  southwardly  point  of 
Scotland. 

The  surface  of  Wigtonshire,  though  generally  undulating  and 
diversified,  is  only  of  moderate  elevation.  The  highest  eminences 
appear  to  fall  short  of  900  feet  These  are  chiefly  within  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county. 

Wigtonshire  consists  naturally  of  three  divisions — two  peninsulas, 
and  a  portion  of  mainland.  The  westernmost  of  the  peninsulas 
(that  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  between  Loch  Ryan  and  Luce  Bay, 
which  are  less  than  6  miles  apart)  is  known  locally  as  the  Rhynns : 
this  is  only  of  moderate  height,  and  includes  a  great  deal  of  fertile 
arable  land.  The  more  eastwardly  peninsula,  between  Luce  and 
Wigton  Bays,  called  the  Machers,  or  flat  country,  is  more  generally 
level,  and  is  also  to  a  large  extent  under  the  plough.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  county,  known  as  the  Moors,  is  hilly,  and  in  maoy  parts 
bleak  and  barren. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Wigtonshire  are  the  Cree,  the  BUdenoch, 
and  the  Water  of  Luce.    The  Cree  divides  the  counties  of  Wigton 
and  Kirkcudbright^  and  falls  into  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay.    The 
Bladenoch  discharges  into  the  same  bay,  on  its  western  aidj^   '^^ca 
Water  of  Luce  fklls  into  Luce  Bay.    T\ie  Orcfb  «cA^fiA&ssisf2i^^aAk 
DBTigBhle  for  a  few  miles  aboye  thinz  ov^tA.    T\i«s^  ve^  ^beq3s^s»cs^ 
unall  locbB  within  the  oountj. 
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Geology. — Nearly  the  -whole  of  the  rock  formations  of  Wigton- 
shire  belong  to  the  Silurian  era.  GFreywacke,  and  Tarions  slaty  and 
schistose  rocks,  prevail  throughoat.  A  few  small  and  detached 
masses  of  granite  occur,  in  distant  localities,  and  a  nanov  tract  of 
new  red  sandstone  stretches  along  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Ryan. 

Though  thinly  peopled  as  compared  with  the  manufacturing  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  Wigtonshire  is  more  popidous  than  many  of 
the  other  counties  of  southern  Scotland.  Its  industry  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  under  the  plou^ 
Turnips  are  veiy  extensively  grown.  Cattle  are  numerously  xeazed 
within  the  moorland  division  of  the  county. 

Wigtonshire  includes  17  parishes.  It  contains  the  under-men- 
tioned towns,  three  of  which — ^Wigton,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn— 
are  parliamentaiy  burghs,  and  unite  with  New  Glalloway  (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The  ooonty  of 
Wigton  returns  one  member  :^ 

Pop. 
Whithorn  .     1,628 
Stbanjoabb  .     6,274 


Pop. 

WiOTON        .    2,027 
Nbwton 

Stbwabt   .     2,535 


Pop. 
Port  Patrick       1,206 
Glenluce        .     1,013 
Garlieston     •       685 


Wigton^  the  county-town,  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  Wigton  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bladenoch.  QarliesUm  is  a  shipping 
village  on  Wigton  Bay,  about  5  miles  S.£.  of  the  town  of  Wigton. 
Whithomy  10  miles  S.  of  Wigton,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  one  of  the  oldest  in  ScotLind.  Newton 
Stewart  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cree,  7  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Stranraer^  the  laigest  town  in  the  county,  lies  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Byan,  and  has  considerable  shipping  trade.  Port  Patrick  derives 
some  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  Irish  coast^  which  is  only 
22  miles  distant. 


11.  Ayrshire,  a  maritime  county,  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
has  an  area  of  735,262  acres,  or  1,149  square  miles.  It  exceeds  any 
other  of  the  strictly  lowland  counties  in  point  of  magnitude. 

The  coast-line  of  Ayrshire  extends  for  75  miles  along  the  broader 
portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  curving  to  the  eastward  in  a  semicir- 
cular recess,  about  the  middle  of  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayr, 
with  the  town  of  that  name.  The  inland  boundaiy  of  the  county  is 
marked,  for  the  most  part^  by  high  grounds  which  divide  the  riven 
of  Ayrshire  from  those  that  belong  to  the  adjacent  counties :  hence 
Ayrshire,  as  a  whole,  foTma  «l  Vdn^  oiC  xAtaisl  basin,  shaped  like  aa 

amphitheatre,  and  camn^  tA^^rex^  >Cbft  'SSs^^  ^^>3dA^ihBc9bi 

the  whole  of  its  waUm  axe  ^aBcdaaxg^ 
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Aynhixe  has  great  yariety  of  snr&ce,  ita  higher  portioiia  being 
situated,  for  the  moet  part,  within  its  inland  districts,  on  the  east  and 
north.  Some  of  the  high  grounds,  howerer,  approach  close  to  the 
coast :  among  these  are  Knockdolian  (in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county, 
between  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Girran  riyer),  1,960  feet ; 
Brown  Carrick,  924  feet,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Doon ;  and  the 
Mistie  Law,  1,240  feet,  on  the  border  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  near  the 
extreme  north  of  the  former  county.  Knipe  Hill,  1,260  feet ;  Blade 
Larg,  2,890  feet;  Black  Crag,  1,600  feet;  CaimUble,  1,949  feet; 
Blackside  End,  1,549  feet;  and  Distincthom,  1,100  feet;  are  on  or 
near  the  inland  border-line  of  the  county — the  three  first-named  on 
the  side  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfriesshire,  the  others  on  the 
side  of  Lanarkshire.  Many  fine  plains  occur  in  proximity  to  the  coasts 
between  which  and  the  mountains  of  the  more  distant  interior  the 
ground  is  generally  hilly. 

The  chief  riyers  of  Ayrshire  (enumerated  from  south  to  north)  are 
— the  Stinchar,  ^e  GKrran,  the  Doon,  the  Ayr,  the  Irvine,  and  the 
Gamock.  The  Ayr,  which  ia  the  most  eonsiderable,  is  joined  by  the 
Lugar  on  its  left  bank.  The  Oamock  unites  with  the  Inine  near  the 
outlet  of  the  latter,  and  forms  with  it  a  small  estuary.  Kilbimie 
Loch,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  county,  has  its  outlet  to  the  northward, 
towards  the  adjoining  county  of  Benfrew.  Loch  Doon,  on  the  S.E. 
border  (and  the  larger  portion  of  it  within  the  county),  belongs  to  the 
Talley  of  the  rirer  Doon,  which  issues  from  its  lower  extremity. 

The  geology  of  Ayrshire  is  exceedingly  Taried,  and  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  of  high  yalue.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  county 
£ills  within  the  Silurian  era.  Its  middle  and  northwardly  diyisiona 
include  extensive  eoal-fields ;  these  are  divided  by  trap  (or  whin- 
stone),  which  covers  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  and 
also  by  some  extensive  areas  which  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone, 
or  Devonian,  period.  Of  the  last-mentioned  strata,  the  more  south- 
wardly extend  between  the  rivers  Doon  and  Girvan,  including  the 
lower  course  of  the  latter.  The  more  northwardly  of  the  red  sand- 
stone areas  lies  principally  to  the  north  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  extends 
over  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  into  Lanarksh^  The  same 
formation  appears  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardrossan  northward. 

The  coal  of  Ayrshire  is  extensively  worked,  principally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  from  the  town  of  Ayr  northward,  and  is 
exported  largely  to  Ireland  and  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
Ironstone  of  good  quality  abounds  within  the  carbonifevoua  «sftAs 
and  is  extensively  worked  in  0evenI\oca^^kM---«8^2«ca2^  «^.^\&s^ 
^jk,  netr  the  eastern  bofder  of  the  oounty,  ftxA  i^oora^  l&^s^vvss^'^^ 
KHbame,  Mud  other  places,  within  iJbi  ixn^bsca  ^ktis^sa^  ^ja^« 
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plnmbago,  antimony,  and  copper,  also  occur  witbin  thfl  ooimty.  Ttoi 
is  abundance  of  limestone,  and  good  freestone  ia  quarried  for  boildiag 
purposes.  Whinstone  and  pudding-stone  are  alao  employad  for  likt 
uses.  The  well-known  Water  of  Ayr  stone,  uaed  as  a  whetstane^  is 
derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Ayr. 

Ayrshire  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  county,  besidea  jjuuniaiin 
a  large  amount  of  agricultural  industry.  Its  northern  and  middle 
divisions,  which  are  within  the  coal  area,  include  the  chief  Mats  d 
its  manufactures.  The  southern  half  of  the  county  is  more  generallj 
agricultural  The  northern  part  of  A3rr8hire  (from  ihe  town  of  KilI■B^ 
nock  northward  to  the  border  of  Renfrew)  sbarea  lazgely  in  tiie 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  lower  Clyde  valley,  and  contains  t 
great  number  of  busy  manufacturing  towns  and  populous  rillagea 
The  various  branches  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  mannfuitare  art 
pursued  on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  especially  that  of  woollen  stock- 
ings. The  weaving  of  muslins  is  largely  pursued.  Bleaching  wciki^ 
in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  are  numerous :  woollen  bonnets 
and  serges,  together  with  shawls  and  carpets,  are  also  largely  made. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  another  important  branch  of  indnstiy,  and 
tanneries  are  numerous.  The  (H^al-mines  and  iron-works  employ  great 
numbers  of  the  population,  and  the  shipping  ports  along  the  coast, 
especially  from  Ayr  northward,  exhibit  scenes  of  the  most  actLve 
industry. 

A^Tshire  includes  46  parishes.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  the 
three  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham — names  which  are 
still  in  familiar  use,  though  they  have  no  legal  recognition.  Cairick 
includes  that  portion  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Doon :  Kyle,  the  tract  lying  between  the  Doon  and  Irvine  rivers : 
and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  of  the  Irvine.*  The  towns  and 
considerable  manufacturing  villages  of  Ayrshire  are:  — 


*  A  popular  distich,  well  known  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  indicates  ths 
relative  capabilities  of  these  tracts  of  country : 

**  Kyle  for  a  man, 
Carrick  for  a  cow, 

Cnnninghame  for  butter  and  cheese^ 
And  Galloway  for  woo  (wool).** 

Galloway  is  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ayrshire,  that  i% 
the  counties  of  Kirkcadbright  and  Wigton.  Steam  has  added  its  stu- 
pendous powers  to  the  industrial  resources  of  Ayrshire^  and  the  coontiy 
on  either  side  of  tiie  Irvine  is  now  a  busy  scene  of  manufiictiiriiig 
industry,  in  whidi  steam-engines,  coal-mines,  and  railways  play  thw 
nsoal  part  Tet  Cunningham  is  still  fkmous  fbr  its  fine  cheesss,  mads  in 
I>Qolop  and  iu  nvghbouTYiOQd,  wci^  V^«  a^jAnd^xsosi^  Yn^^^^^  ^  ^*hsK 
jNUla  of  the  county  is  very  coulA^An^^A• 
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Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Atb    . 

18,573 

Nbwmilns 

2,313 

Dalbt 

4,232 

Mauchline   . 

l,iU 

Stbwarton 

3,145 

Bbitk 

3,420 

CCMNOCK      . 

2,316 

Saltcoats  . 

4,778 

KiLsmina    . 

3,245 

Troon 

2,427 

ARDROSaAN 

2,896 

Matbolb 

4,115 

Kn.VARNOCK 

22.619 

TiAROS 

2,638 

GiBVAJf 

5,921 

Iryini 

7,060 

Stbvenston 

2,704 

Dalmellington 

1,299 

Galston 

3,228 

KlLWINNDfO 

3,921 

Dunlop 

330 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Kilmarnock,  are  parliamentaiy  burghs ;  the  two 
former,  conjointly  with  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban  (in  the 
connty  of  Argyle)  return  one  member.  The  town  of  Kilmarnock, 
ooi^jointly  with  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Kutherglen, 
also  returns  a  single  member.     The  county  returns  one  member. 


Ayr,  which  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  riTer  Ayr,  upon  its  southern  bank.  It  has  considerable  shipping 
trade,  chiefly  with  Ireland ;  its  fisheij  is  less  extensive  now  than 
formerly.  Newton-on-Ayr,  a  populous  suburb,  is  on  the  opposite  or 
north  side  of  the  rirer.  Bums  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon, 
two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Ayr,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
place  ia  rich  in  memorials  of  the  poet  and  his  works. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  the  coast  has  a  semicircular  sweep, 
enclosing  a  fine  bay,  upon  the  shores  of  which  are  seTeral  small  fish- 
ing and  seaport  towns.  Northward  of  Ayr  are,  in  succession,  Troon, 
Irvine,  Saltcoats,  Ardrossan,  and  Largs,  the  last  famous  in  history 
for  a  victory  gained  by  the  Scots  over  a  Norwegian  army,  in  1263. 
Irvine  is  a  considerable  seaport,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine. 
Coal  is  largely  shipped  from  several  of  the  Ayrshire  ports. 

Kilmarnock,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  12  miles  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Ayr,  and  20  miles  (in  a  direct  line)  S.W.  of 
Glasgow.  It  stands  beside  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Irvine, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  busy  tract  of  country,  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  manu&cturing  district  further  to  the 
northward,  as  well  as  (in  the  opposite  direction)  with  the  valley  of 
the  Nith  and  the  English  border.  Galtton,  whidi  has  cotton-weav- 
ing and  coal-mining  industry,  is  5  miles  to  the  R  by  S.  of  Kilmar- 
nock. Neumiilns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  similarly  employed, 
lies '  at  a  farther  distance  of  2  miles,  in  the  same  direction.  Kil- 
maurs,  a  decayed  burgh,  is  2  miles  N.W.  of  Kilmarnock.  Stewarton, 
a  thriving  seat  of  the  woollen,  worsted,  and  carpet  manufiietures,  is 
6  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  stream  of  the  Annock,  an 
affluent  of  the  Irvine.  Dinlop  is  2  miles  fiuthfit  -vs^^SkitvA^ 
Kilwinning,  Dahy,  and  Kilbimie,  all  aeflte  ol  iikBxnSB«ft;:Q3nE&!;i^^^»^^ 
Mn  Artbv  to  the  sctrtb-woftwaid. 

Hit 
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Maybole  and  Girvan  are  to  the  southward  of  Ayr,  the  last-xuuBed 
at  the  oatlet  of  the  river  called  by  its  name. 

Ailsa  Craig,  an  insulated  mass  of  trap,  rising  to  1,140  feet  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  sea,  within  the  broader  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
9  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  belongs  to  Aynhiie. 


12.  Lajtarkshibe,  or  Clydesdale,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of 
568,867  acres,  or  889  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  but 
coincides  for  the  most  part  with  that  of  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  Clyde  basin,  to  which  nearly  the  whole  county 
belongs.  The  greatest  extension  of  the  county  is  hence  in  the 
direction  of  south-east  and  north-west  Its  fit>ntiw  is  fixr  the 
most  part  marked  by  the  high  grounds  which  diride  the  affluents  of 
the  Clyde  from  the  streams  that  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Ayr, 
Nith,  Tweed,  and  other  rivers  of  the  adjoining  counties.  At  *  fern 
points,  however,  the  boundaiy  of  Lanarkshire  passes  the  limit  of 
the  watershed  between  the  Clyde  and  the  adjacent  river-banns, 
while  it  elsewhere  falls  short  of  that  limit  Yet  there  is  no  county 
of  Scotland  which,  upon  the  whole,  more  thoroughly  coincides  with  a 
distinct  natural  region  than  does  Lanarkshire  with  upper  and  middle 
Clydesdale. 

The  surface  of  Lanarkshire  is  very  diversified.  The  southern 
division  of  the  county  is  exceedingly  elevated,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  lofty  hills  and  moorlands.  Queensbeny  Hill  (2^269 
feet),  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  is  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  county,  and  on  the  border  of  Dumfries.  The  Louther  Hills, 
2,522  feet,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Clyde  valley,  and  Tomont  £011, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  both  within  the  most  south- 
wardly extension  of  the  coimty — the  former  immediately  a^'acent  to 
the  Ihimfriesshire  border.  Tinto  Hill,  2,308  feet^  a  detached  mass 
of  trap,  is  near  the  west  bonk  of  the  Clyde,  several  miles  farther 
down  its  valley.  Caimtable,  1,949  feet^  is  on  the  Lanarkshire  and 
Ayrshire  border.  Eldrig  Hill,  1,600  feet  (at  the  source  of  the 
White  Cart  river),  is  on  the  border  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  The 
Pentland  Hills  penetrate  the  opposite  border  of  the  county,  on  the 
side  of  Edinburghshire. 

From  the  high  grounds  that  belong  to  its  more  southwardly 
division,  or  mark  its  border-line  in  that  direction,  the  surface  (A 
Lanarkshire  declines  gradually  to  the  north-westward,  a  large 
portion  of  it  exhibiting  hills  of  moderate  height,  with  eleTated 
jDOon — the  latter  throughout  of  considerable  extent 

The  chief  river  oi  Lanaiks^Hi«k  \ft  ^'^  ^^^'^  ^\^h  rises  within  its 
limltSy  and  to  the  \)afim  oi  n»Vki^  TwaAj^^k-m^a^  ^xa!fc|\fS«sBfiBi. 
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The  principal  afflnenta  of  the  Clyde,  within  Lanarkshire,  are  tiie 
Korth  and  South  Medwin,  the  Moose  Water,  the  South  Calder,  the 
North  CUder,  and  the  Kelvin,  on  its  right  bank;  the  Duneaton, 
Douglas,  Nethan,  and  Avon,  on  its  left  bank.  The  White  Cart» 
which  flows  along  part  of  the  conntj  border,  falls  into  the  Clyde 
(after  its  junction  with  the  Black  CartX  below  Glasgow,  and  within 
Kenfrewshire.  The  Kelvin  forms  for  some  miles  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Stirling. 

The  geology  of  Lanarkshire  exhibits  great  variety.  The  extreme 
south  and  south-east  of  the  county  are  within  the  Silurian  area. 
The  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leadhills  (on  the  west 
side  of  the  upper  Clyde  valley,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  Dumfries- 
shire border),  together  with  considerable  quarries,  are  within  this 
district.  With  the  exception  of  this  tract,  nearly  the  whole  county  is 
within  the  carboniferous  area,  and,,  besides  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  coal,  furnishes  excellent  ironstone.  A  tract  of  country  which 
extends  over  both  banks  of  the  Clyde,  above  the  town  of  Lanark, 
and  thence  (with  some  interruption)  to  the  south-westward,  towards 
the  border  of  the  county  in  that  direction,  belongs  to  the  old  red 
sandstone  formation:  tiiis  is  succeeded  to  the  eastward  by  trap, 
to  which  latter  the  group  of  the  Tinto  Hills  belong.  Trap  also  ap- 
pears both  towards  the  western  and  northern  borders  of  the  county. 
These  areas  of  sandstone  and  trap  partially  divide  the  various  coal- 
beds,  which  are  worked  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  several 
parts  of  the  county,  as  also  are  its  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore. 
The  Wilsontown  iron-works,  towards  the  N.E.  border  of  the  county 
(9  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lanark),  are  immediately  adjacent  to  coal-beds 
of  the  highest  value.  The  Shotts  iron-works  are  &rther  to  the 
N.W.  Still  farther  west,  the  tract  of  countiy  lying  between  Airdrie 
and  Glasgow  is  richly  abundant  in  coal  and  iron,  besides  other 
valuable  minerals — amongst  them  limestone,  and  several  kinds  of 
good  building-stone. 

Lanarkshire  is  among  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the  Scotch 
counties.    Its  lower  or  north-western  extremity  (in  which  Glasgow 
is  situated)  includes,  indeed,  the  great  centre  of  Scotch  manufactures 
and  wealth.   The  tract  of  country  lying  immediately  around  Glasgow 
rivals  the  busiest  localities  of  Enghind  in  the  density  of  its  population. 
Middle  and  Upper  Clydesdale  —  the  latter  especially — are  much 
less  fiilly  populated,  and  the  tract  of  country  lying  above  the  town  of 
Lanark  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  region.    Lanarkshire  and  the  a4}acent 
county  of  Benfirew  comprehend  the  most  strictly  manu£u:t>uv\N% 
portion  of  Scotland.  Within  the  agricsuitisnl  i^on^KniA  ^  ^<&  ^^£c^:l  > 
pasturage  and  daiiy-Arming  are  more  g|eiiean2i\^  Y^SBOL^^^^^aoL  ve^^^^ 
buabandry,  -^* 
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The  oounty  of  Lanark  includes  52  entire  paziflhes,  with  portioiuiof  & 
others.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts  oir  waida^  Imown  as  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Wards.  These  correspond  to  the  raspiMiiw 
portions  of  the  Clyde  basin,  Glasgow  being  within  the  Lower  Wsid 
The  towns  included  within  Lanarkshire  are :  — 


Pop. 

Lanabk  .  6,048 
Glasgow  .  394,857 
buthsbolbn     8,474 


Pop. 
AlBDBIB      .     12,918 
Hamilton  .    10,688 
Stbathayon     4,085 


Douglas 

Cablttui 

Biggar 


1,426 
3,111 
1,448 


The  first  five  of  the  above  are  parliamentary  burghs.  CHsi^gov, 
which  is  a  city,  returns  two  members.  The  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Lanark,  conjointly  with  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow,  retam  one 
member.  The  town  of  Hutherglen  is  associated  in  the  return  of  a 
member  with  Kilmarnock,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  ajid  Dumbarton. 
The  countv  returns  one  member. 

Lanark^  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  within  the  middle 
portion  of  its  course,  is  the  county-town  of  Lanarkshire.  It  is 
situat(>d  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde. 
Corra  Linn,  the  most  considerable  of  the  falls  (84  feet),  is  about  tvo 
miles  above  Lanark ;  Bonnington  is  a  short  distance  higher  up  the 
stream.  The  fall  of  Stonebyres,  the  lowest  in  position,  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  town. 

Glasgow,  on  the  lower  Clyde,  is  the  real  capital,  not  merely  of 
Lanarkshire,  but —  in  so  far  as  wealth  and  population  are  concerned 
—  of  Scotland  at  large.  Glasgow  is  43  miles  to  the  W.  by  S.  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  400  miles  distant  from  London  by  railway.  The 
larger  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  but  there 
is  an  extensive  suburb  to  the  south  of  the  river,  which  is  croned 
by  five  bridges.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  lined  by  fine  quays, 
and  Glasgow  contains  many  magnificent  public  edifices.  The  older 
parts  of  the  town,  however,  are  very  closely  built.  The  navigation 
of  the  Clyde,  formerly  impeded  by  many  obstructions,  has  been  so 
much  improved  that  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burthen  can  now  reach 
the  quays  of  the  city.  Glasgow  possesses  a  University,  of  high 
ri'pute  as  a  seat  of  learning. 

Airdrie,  eleven  miles  to  the  east  of  Glasgow,  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  coal-district,  and  is  a  thriving  town,  surrounded  by 
collieries  and  iron-works.  Hamilton  is  a  small  town  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
latter  river.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  Covenantcm 
under  Colonel  Kerr,  by  a  body  of  Cromwell's  cavalry,  in  1650. 
Both  well  Bridge,  on  the  CV^de,  oiA^  V-^r^  tsc^q^  ^m^mblI^  witnessed  in 
1679  a  more  important  conSli^it— VJtife  ^jasvi^JMas^  i^ssnJiafiQ.  Vjpfi^ 
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known  to  the  readers  of  **  Old  Mortality** )  in  which  the  Corenanters 
were  defeated  by  the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Strathavon,  a  small  manufacturing  town  on  the  river  Avon,  is  7 
miles  S.  of  Hamilton,  and  16  miles  distant  from  Glasgow,  in  the 
direction  of  S^.  Upon  the  moors  lying  to  the  south-westward  of 
Strathavon,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  that  place,  is  Drumclog, 
where  the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse  were  routed  by  the  Covenanters 
a  few  months  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679).  Lou- 
doun Hill,  the  name  of  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  fight,  is  a 
short  distance  W.  of  Drumclog  Moor,  and  on  the  Ayrshire  border. 
The  village  of  Douglas,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lanark,  is  beside  the 
stream  of  the  Douglas.* 


13.  Renfbfwshibb  has  an  area  of  158,268  acres,  or  247  square 
miles.  It  borders  in  the  west  and  north-west  upon  the  narrower 
portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  stretches  thence  inland  in  a 
snuth-eastwardly  direction.  The  stream  of  the  Wbit^  Cart,  which 
marks  part  of  its  eastern  border,  divides  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Lanark.  Along  its  southern  border-line,  the  high  grounds  which 
limit  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  in  that  direction  coincide  for  the  most 
part  with  the  county  limits. 

The  surfiM*e  of  Renfrewshire  is  more  generally  level  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  counties  of  southern  Scotland.  It  is  only  towards 
the  west  and  south,  near  the  Ayrshire  border,  that  the  ground 
becomes  hilly,  and  even  there  the  elevations  are  comparatively 
moderate.  The  Mistie  Law,  1,240  feet,  lies  on  the  Renfrewshire  and 
Ayrshire  border.  Farther  eastward  the  hill  called  Neilston  Pad  (9 
miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  and  only  a  short  distance  frx>m  the  manu- 
facturing village  of  Neilston),  is  820  feet  high.  Within  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  county  are  the  Hills  of  Ballangeich,  1,012  feet, 
and  Dunewan,  1,000  feet  high.  The  tract  of  country  lying  along  tlie 
Clyde  is  generally  flat 

Renfrewshire  is  entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  Clyde.  Its  chief 
streams  are  the  White  and  Black  Cart^  the  Gryfe  Water,  and  the 
Kipp  Water.  The  White  Cart  and  the  Black  Cart --the  former 
flowing  fh>m  the  eastward,  the  latter  from  the  middle  and  westerly 
divisions  of  the  county —  waite  their  waters  between  two  and  three 
miles  north  of  Paisley,  and  the  joint  stream  thence  floors  into  the 
Clyde,  after  a  farther  course  of  less  than  a  mile.    The  White  Cart 

*  The  remnins  of  the  old  castle  of  DouglM— 1^^  ^  Ctci»\<^\)vKi^'«5S«^'' 
of  Sir  Walter  ScoU^an  adjacent  to  the  viUase- 
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receives  on  its  way  (and  several  miles  above  the  jmietkni)  tiis 
streams  of  the  Shaws  Bum,  and  the  Levem  Water.  The  White  Out 
has  been  made  navigable  up  to  the  town  of  Paisley,  for  veaeds  of  190 
tons  burthen.  The  Black  Cart  issues  from  Kilbimie  Lodi,  'vithia 
the  county  of  Ayr,  and  flows  thence  northward  (through  the  Talky  of 
Lochwinnoch)  into  Castle  SempleLoch,  which  latter  is  within  Bo* 
frewshire.  The  Gbyfe  Water  brings  with  it  severtl  snudl  affluent^ 
which  drain  the  moors  that  are  within  the  more  westerly  poHiaB 
of  the  county.  The  Kipp  Water,  which  flows  into  the  Firth  of  dj^ 
to  the  westward  of  Cloch  Point,  is  connected  with  some  small  lodu, 
which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  of 
Greenock. 

The  larger  portion  of  Benfrewshire  belongs,  geohgieaUy,  to  the 
carboniferous  area  of  southern  Scotland,  within  which  the  whole 
tract  of  country  lying  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  and  middle  Clyde 
is  included.  Both  coal  and  iron  are  extensively  worked  in  rasny 
parts  of  this  district  Limestone  is  abundant  within  the  same  arts, 
and  good  building-stone  is  quarried.  The  rest  of  the  coonty, 
embracing  all  the  more  hilly  countiy  along  its  southern  Ix^er,  is 
principally  trap.  Old  red  sandstone  (Devonian),  of  the  upper  senes, 
appears  in  the  extreme  west  and  north-west,  along  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Clyde. 

Kenfrew  is  altogether  a  manufacturing  and  trading  county,  more 
densely  populated,  in  proportion  to  its  extent^  than  any  other  coun^ 
of  Scotland.  Its  extensive  factories  (at  Paisley  and  elsewhere)  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  silk  and  woollen  fabrics, 
shawls,  plaids,  scarfs,  chenille,  crape,  &;c.,  account  for  this.  In  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  county,  a  much  larger  area  is  devoted  to 
dairy-farming  and  pasturage  than  to  arable  husbandry.  The 
demands  of  the  laige  population  of  Paisley,  Gh^enock,  Glasgow,  and 
other  towns,  on  the  resources  of  the  farmer  in  this  respect  (for  milk, 
butter,  &c.,  besides  meat)  are  very  great  Hence,  also,  a  great  deal 
of  land  is  employed  as  market-garden  ground. 

The  county  of  Renfrew  includes  20  entire  parishes,  with  portions 
of  4  others.    Its  towns  and  principal  villages  are :  — 

Pop.  Popw 

JOHNSTONB  6,404 

Lochwinnoch     1,910 
ElLDAJKHAK      2,530 


Pop. 
IIenfrfw  .  3,228 
Paisley  .  47,406 
Greenock  .  42,100 
PoBT  Glasgow  7,214 


Neilston  .  1,982 
POLLOCKSHAWS  7,648 
Newton  Meams  718 
GoiTBOOK     .      2,076 


Kenfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  are  parliamentary 
burghs.   Greenock  and  Paisley  each  return  one  member.    Benfrew 
And  Port  Glasgow  Kte  a8soca&lQ>a\a^^  IEc^osas&s^^l.  T^<^  ookonty 
of  Beofrew  retonui  one  m«n)ib«t« 
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The  county-town  is  Renfrew^  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which, 
however,  is  an  unimportant  place  in  other  respecU.  The  principal 
place  in  Benfrewshire  is  Paisley^  a  populous  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  White  Cart  river,  seven  ndles  to  the  west  by  south  of  Glasgow. 
Paisley  is,  next  to  Glasgow,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town 
on  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  and,  besides  its  silk  and  cotton  mills, 
has  distilleries,  copperas-woriLB,  bleach-fields,  coal-pits,  &c.  Vessels 
of  sixty  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  partly  by  the  river  and  partly 
by  a  canal  from  the  Clyde. 

Johnstone,  three  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paisley  (and  near  the  Black  Cart 
river),  has  numerous  cotton-mills,  besides  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
and  machine  manufactories.  PoUockshawtf  a  manufacturing  town,  3 
miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  is  situated  on  the  White  Cart,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Shaws  Bum.  Near  Pollockahaws,  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  little  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south  of  Glasgow, 
are  the  little  village  and  battle-field  of  Langside,  where  the  adherents 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  fruitlessly  exhibited — for  the  last  time  in 
the  open  field  —  their  devotion  to  her  cause  (a-d.  1668). 

Greenock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  (bebw  Port  Glasgow, 
and  22  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Glasgow),  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  seaport  It  possesses  a  good  harbour  and  docks,  and  has 
considerable  maritime  commerce.  Sugar-refining  is  carried  on  at 
Greenock  to  a  large  extent  Port  GUugow  is  between  2  and  3  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Greenock.  About  2  miles  west  of  Greenock 
is  the  sea-bathing  town  of  Gouroek,  situated  at  the  opening  of  the 
river  Clyde  into  the  firth  of  that  name. 


IL   NOBTHBBW  LoWUkNDS. 

14.  DxTicBABTOHSHiBS,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  204,800 
acres,  or  320  square  miles.  It  comprehends  two  distinct  portions, 
the  smaller  and  more  eastwardly  of  which  is  wholly  inland,  and  is 
enclosed  between  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Lanark.  This  detached 
portion  of  Dumbartonshire  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the 
county  by  an  intervening  tract  which  is  four  miles  across. 

The  western  and  larger  portion  of  Dumbartonshire  lies  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  stretches  from  the  estuary  of 
that  river  northward  to  the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  by 
which  it  is  bordered  to  the  eastward.  Loch  Long  borders  this 
portion  of  the  county  upon  its  western  side.  The  smaller  estuary 
called  the  Oaie  Loch,  situated  a  short  distance  east  oC  Ijcv^  \ici\^s;|:^ 
and  extending  in  the  same  general  diieddon  %a  V!bAX>Q^A:|  c^il  ^^^e^x 
if  wjtbin  the  caaDtj,  and  ia  an  oflb«t  tioia  V2bi«  CSlj^  ^^saavrs*  ^^^^ 
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peninsula  of  Roseneath  is  enclosed  between  thd  waters  of  Lodi  Los^ 
and  the  Ghure  Loch. 

The  snr&ce  of  Dmnbartonshire  is  exceedingly  varied.  The  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county  £dls  within  the  Highland  legion, 
and  e]^bit8  scenery  of  the  wildest  description.  The  larger  postioD 
of  the  county,  however,  belongs  to  the  Lowlands. 

The  eastwardly  and  detached  portion  of  Dumbartonshire  is  alto* 
gether  lowland :  its  surface  is  either  level  or  undulating,  and  only 
moderately  elevated.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  of 
similar  character  towards  the  south  and  east,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  Within 
this  area,  however,  are  the  Eilpatrick  Hills  (a  few  miles  N.K.  at  the 
town  of  Dumbarton),  and  the  high  rock  upon  which  Dnmbaiton 
Castle  stands.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Loch  Lomond,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Luas  norChwaid,  is 
thoroughly  highland  in  character  of  surface,  as  well  as  in  geological 
fermation.  Ben  Voirlich,  towards  the  extreme  north  of  this  region, 
attains  a  height  of  3,160  feet,  and  several  summits  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Arroquhar,  farther  to  the  south,  reach  3,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Fuinart  Hill,  near  the  head  of  Glen  Fruin  (and  closely 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long),  is  said  to  be  2,600 
feet.  Nearly  the  whole  tract,  indeed,  lying  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  the  shore  of  Loch  Long  is  filled  by  heath-covered  hills,  whidi 
rise  in  elevation  to  the  northward,  where  they  display  the  wilder 
features  of  mountain  scenery.  The  hills  which  run  through  the 
peninsula  of  Roseneath  are  only  of  moderate  elevation  (the  highest 
not  exceeding  800  feet),  and  exhibit  a  softer  aspect 

The  chief  river  of  Dumbartonshire  is  the  Clyde,  by  which  the 
county  is  bordered  to  the  southward.  The  Leven,  which  issues  from 
the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton, 
is  next  in  importance.  The  Kelvin,  which  joins  the  Clyde  a  short 
distance  below  Glasgow,  marks  part  of  the  border  between  the 
detached  eastern  portion  of  Dumbartonshire  and  the  ac^oining  county 
of  Stirling,  and  afterwards  touches  the  border  of  the  more  westerly 
division  of  the  county.  Numerous  small  streams  water  the  mountain 
glons  which  adjoin  Loch  Lomond. 

Loch  Lomond  lies  on  the  border  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling ;  the 
numerous  islands  within  it  belong  mostly  to  the  former  county.  Several 
small  fresh-water  lakes  are  within  the  county,  some  of  them  amongst 
the  Eilpatrick  Hills,  others  within  the  elevated  tract  to  the  west  of 
Loch  Lomond. 

In  its  geology ^  Dumb&iloushiTQ  exhibits  a  variety  correspondent  to 
ite  inequalities  of  surface.  1\»  ewE^^ro.  mA  ^5:!<»^^  v^^^"^  ^^ 
within  the  carbomfetoua  M«^Mi^>aQ«^«^^^^^^^«*«=»^'^*=^^^^ 
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At  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch,  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Iron* 
stone  occurs  in  the  same  district  The  extreme  cistern  part  of  the 
larger  division  of  Dumbartonshii^  (firom  West  Kilpatrick,  on  the 
Clyde,  to  the  eastern  border)  also  belongs  to  the  coal  formation,  and 
includes  coal-mines  and  lime-works.  The  carboniferous  limestone  is 
succeeded  to  the  westward  by  trap,  of  which  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  are 
composed,  and  to  which  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  between  West  Kil- 
patrick and  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  belong.  The  trap  of  this  dis* 
trict  exhibits  in  some  localities  columnar  basalt  and  greenstone. 
Westward  of  the  trap  there  follows  an  extensive  belt  of  old  red 
sandstone  (Devonian),  within  the  area  of  which  the  southern  shores 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  valley  of  the  Leven,  are  included.  The 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Boseneath  belongs  to  this 
formation.  All  that  portion  of  Dumbartonshire  which  lies  west  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  area  (Le.  all  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
immediately  below  Helensburgh,  in  a  direction  of  N.£.,  to  the 
western  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Luss) 
consists  of  primary  rocks.  Clay-slate  immediately  succeeds  the 
strata  of  old  red  sandstone,  forming  a  narrow  belt  of  not  more  than 
three  miles  across:  this  is  followed  by  mica-slate,  which  occupies 
the  surface  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  county  —  that  is,  of  all  its 
more  mountainous  and  strictly  highland  division.  The  mica-slate  is 
often  of  quartzose  character,  and  is  traversed  by  dykes  of  whin 
and  greenstone.  The  day-slate  is  quarried  in  some  localities, 
as  at  Camstraddan,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  near  Luss. 
The  day-slate  extends  across  the  southern  part  of  the  Boseneath 
peninsula,  there,  as  dsewhere,  intervening  between  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  the  mica-slate. 

Notwithstanding  the  mountainous  character  of  a  portion  of  its 
surface,  Dumbartonshire  is  chiefly  a  manufacturing  county.  It  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  Scotch  counties  with  respect  to  comparative 
density  of  population,  its  inhabitants  numbering  163  to  the  square 
mile.*  It  is  to  the  eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  county  that 
its  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  bdongs.  The  valley  of 
the  Leven,  especially,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  become  a  busy 
scene  of  artisan  labour.  Calico  print-works  and  bleach-fields  b'ne 
the  banks  of  the  Leven  through  great  part  of  its  course,  the  softness 
and  purity  of  its  waters  rendering  them  well  adapted  to  usage  in 
connection  with  those  branches  of  industry.  This  part  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, and  the  more  eastwardly  portion  of  the  county,  form,  in 
fact,  outlying  portions  of  the  wide-spread  manufstcturing  area  of 
which  Glasgow  constitutes  the  centre. 

*  See  Table,  p.  40%. 
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Dnmbartonsbire  includes  12  parishes,  one  of  which  is  onlj  partly 
within  the  county.  The  town  of  Dumbarton  is  a  pariiamentaij 
bargh,  and  unites  with  several  other  places  in  the  retam  of  a 
member.*  The  county  returns  one  member.  The  principal  towns 
and  Tillages  are :  — 


Pop. 
DUXBABTOX  8,253 
BoiraiLL    .        2,766 


POf». 

Alexakdbu.  4,242 
Hbleksbusgh  4,613 
duntochsb      2,360 


P«p. 
KnummixooK  6,096 
Cumbernauld     1,561 


Dumharton,  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Leven,  13 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Glasgow.  Dumbarton  is  a  phice  of  great 
antiquity  —  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Stratiiclyde.f  Its 
fine  castle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock  which  rises  to  a  height  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  formerly  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Clyde.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  Dumbarton  Castle 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early  and  troublous  annals  of 
Scotland,  and  has  sustained  numerous  sieges.  Within  its  arsenal, 
among  many  other  objects  of  interest,  is  preserved  the  sword  of 
Wallaco.  Both  BonhUl  and  Alexandria  are  within  the  Leven  valley, 
to  the  northward  of  Dumbarton.  Duntoeher  is  6  miles  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Dumbarton,  about  midway  between  that  town  and 
Glasgow,  and  near  the  village  of  West  (or  Old)  Kilpatrick,  the 
terminus  of  the  Roman  Wall. 

Some  miles  below  Dumbarton  is  the  estuaiy  called  the  Gka«  Loch : 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  this  is  the  pretty  sea-bathing  town  of 
Helensburgh.  The  peninsula  of  Boseneath,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Gare  Loch  and  Loch  Long,  contains  numerous  villas,  the  occa- 
sional resort  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

KirkintiUoch,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  is  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  fh>m  Glasgow,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Kelvin  river.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  weaving. 

15.  SiTRLiNOSHnaB,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  295,875  acres, 
or  462  square  miles.  It  extends,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
river  Forth,  and  its  a£Bucnt,  the  Duchray  Water,  form  for  the  most 
part  the  border-line  of  the  county  on  its  northern  side.    The  Kelvin, 


•  See  oiite,  p.  5^^. 
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an  afflae&t  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  Ayon,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Forth,  mark 
portions  of  its  southern  border.  Two  small  detached  portions  of  Stir- 
lingshire are  enclosed  by  the  comities  of  Perth  and  Clackmannan. 

The  western  part  of  Stirlingshire  is  within  the  limits  of  the  High- 
lands, and  includes  the  rugged  mountain-tract  which  borders  the 
eastern  shores  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  middle  division  of  the  county 
is  less  elevated,  but  embraces  tracts  of  cold  and  bleak  moorland. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  county  is  lowland,  and  generally  level 
in  surface.  Ben  Lomond  (3,191  feet),  which  a(^'oins  the  eastern 
border  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  within  the  western  and  highland  por- 
tion of  Stirlingshire.  The  middle  portion  of  the  county  includes 
the  Campsie  Hills  and  a(^'acent  high  grounds,  amongst  which  is  Earl's 
Seat,  1,610  feet  The  hills  in  this  part  of  the  county,  moderate  as  is 
their  elevation,  divide  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas; 
the  drainage  of  their  eastern  slopes  passing  to  the  Forth,  and  that  of 
their  western  side  to  the  basin  of  the  Clyde. 

The  most  important  river  of  Stirlingshire  is  the  Forth,  which  rises 
within  the  a(\joining  county  of  Perth,  and  first  touches  the  border 
of  Stirling  about  twelve  miles  below  its  source.  The  Duchray 
Water,  which  has  its  origin  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Ben  Lomond,  and 
joins  the  Forth  within  Perthshire,  forms  part  of  the  Stirlingshire 
border.  The  affluents  of  the  Forth,  within  the  county  of  Stirling, 
are  the  Bannock  Bum,  the  Carron,  and  (on  the  Linlithgow  border) 
the  Avon.  These  streams  drain  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions 
of  the  county.  Its  western  and  southern  slopes  are  watered  by  the 
Endrick,  with  its  affluent,  the  Blane,  which  flows  into  Loch  Lomond, 
and  the  Kelvin,  which  (after  forming  part  of  the  county  border,  on 
the  side  of  Lanark)  falls  into  the  Clyde. 

The  geology  of  Stirlingshire  exhibits,  in  successive  order,  from 
west  to  east — ie.  from  its  highland  portion  to  the  low  plain  or 
carse  which  adjoins  the  Forth — mica^slate,  clay-slate,  old  red 
sandstone,  trap,  and  carboniferous  formations.  Koofing-slato  is  quar^ 
ried  within  the  area  covered  by  the  two  first-named  of  the  above. 
Within  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county — i.e.  within  the  area  of  the 
coal  formation,  whidi  includes  the  valley  of  the  Forth  from  a  distance 
of  above  four  miles  above  Stirling,  downward,  and  the  whole  level 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  lower  Forth  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Campsie  Hills,  the  mineral  produce  is  of  the  highest  value.  Coal, 
iron,  and  limestone,  are  abundantly  worked  in  portions  of  this  area, 
especially  within  the  tract  watered  by  the  Carron  river. 

Stirlingshire  is  chiefly  a  manufrMsturing  county—  cotton,  woollen, 
and  worsted  goods  (tartans,  9lc.\  with  iron-wotkE  «xA  cfiAi-tE^sbM^x 
employing  thd  Urger  number  of  its   iiihab\tKiv\»>     K.  c«QSv^«ti^^ 
area  of  the  comity,  howerer,  is  detotod.  U>  «%^<c<Q5irasi^  ^^gossc^sX^' 
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this  comprehends,  particularly,  the  fertile  tracts  of  alluyial  land, 
or  caises,  which  ac^oin  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  other  streams 
within  the  lowland  portion  of  the  county.  The  highland  region  is 
altogether  pastoral,  the  hills  being  occupied  as  sheep  walks. 

The  county  of  Stirling  includes  21  entire  parishes,  with  parts  of 
6  others.    Its  towns  and  principal  villages  are :  — 


Pop. 
SriRLiNa  .  11,400 
Falkibk  .  9,030 
Grangemouth     1,769 


Pop. 
EiLSTTH  .  4,692 
St  Ninians       2,298 

BAlTNOCKBTTBlf  2,268 


Fbp. 
Ihamr        .       2,428 
Carron  .       1,036 

Bridge  of  Allan  1,803 


The  towns  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  are  parliamentaiy  bui]^i& 
Stirling  unites  with  Culross,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and  Queens- 
ferry,  in  the  return  of  one  member.  Falkirk  is  similarly  associated 
with  the  towns  of  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow.  The 
county  returns  one  member. 

Stirling,  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Forth,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-fiye  miles  to  the  west  by  north  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  fine  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  crowns  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  cotton  s^nd  woollen  manufactures  are  extensively  pur- 
sued in  Stirling  and  its  neighbourhood.  Both  St.  Ninians  and 
Bannockhum^  a  short  distance  to  the  southward,  have  extensive 
manufiauitures  of  woollen  goods.  The  latter  of  these  derives  its  name 
£pom  the  small  stream,  or  bum,  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  which  Bobert  Bruce  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
EngUsh,  in  1314. 

Falkirk,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Stirling,  is  celebrated  for  its 
extensive  cattle-markets,  and  also  for  two  battles  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood:  one  a  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Edward  L 
over  the  Scots  in  1298;  the  other  an  engagement  between  the 
nighlanders  and  the  royal  forces  (a.d.  1746),  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  The  battle  of  Sauchie  Bum  (1487),  in  which 
James  III.  was  defeated  by  his  insurgent  nobles,  occurred  at  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Falkirk,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  field  of  Bannockbum.  The  Sauchie  is  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Carron  Water,  which  it  joins  on  its  loft  banL 
Grangemovih  is  a  thriving  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  and 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  CanaL 

Kiisi/th,  near  the  southern  border  of  this  county,  and  beside  the 
north  bank  of  t\ie  KeVvin  iWet,  \ft  VI  miles  S.  W.  of  Stirling. 
It- is  hiftoricaHy  noteA  iot  \ik^\\c^«rj  ^Txs^\j^"^^\!iacw*fe  ^>;^^ 
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16.  Clacxicannaitshibb,  the  smallest  of  the  Scotch  comities,  has 
an  area  of  29,440  acres,  or  46  square  miles.  Its  southem  limit  is 
marked  by  the  river  Forth,  along  the  winding  channel  of  which  it 
extends  for  upwards  of  15  miles.  Its  limits  in  other  directions  are 
marked  by  an  irregular  line,  which  ooinddea  for  short  distances  with 
the  course  of  the  North  and  South  Devon  riyers^ 

Small  as  is  its  area,  Clackmannan  has  considerable  yarietj  of 
natural  scenery.  Its  northernmost  portion  embraces  part  of  the  chain 
of  the  Ochill  Hills,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  Ben  Clench,  2,362 
feet,  is  within  its  limits.  Thence  the  land  slopes  gradually  towards 
the  Forth,  along  which  it  forms  an  alluvial  plain,  of  great  fertility. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Clackmannanshire,  besides  the  Forth,  are  the 
Devon,  and  the  South  Devon,  both  of  which  join  the  Fordi.  The 
valley  of  the  former  (sometimes  distinguished  as  the  North  Devon), 
includes  the  chief  part  of  the  county.  The  Devon  rises  in  Perthshire 
amongst  the  Ochill  Hills,  and  forms,  before  entering  Clackmannanshire 
(a  few  miles  above  Dollar),  the  romantic  cascade  known  as  the 
Caldron  Linn.  It  joins  the  Forth  at  the  village  of  Cambus,  4  miles 
below  Stirling.  The  South  (or  Black)  Devon  has  the  upper  portion 
of  its  course  in  Fiflsshire,  and  enters  the  Forth  two  miles  below  Alloa. 

The  larger  portion  of  Clackmannanshire — all  but  the  extreme 
north — belongs,  geologically ,  to  the  coal  formation.  Beds  of  valuable 
coal  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  and  elsewhere  within 
the  county,  and  the  produce  is  largely  exported.  Iron  is  largely 
wrought  within  the  same  area.  Limestone  is  also  abundant. 
Towards  the  Forth,  the  coal  formation  is  immediately  overlaid  by 
deposits  of  aUuirial  day,  some  of  old,  others  of  recent  date.  The 
Ochill  Hills  are  composed  of  trap  of  various  kinds :  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  are  found  within  them. 

Clackmannanshire  is  chiefly  a  manuihcturing  and  mining  county, 
and  is  thickly  populated.  In  density  of  population,  indeed,  it  is 
only  surpassed  by  three  other  counties  of  Scotland.  Its  manufac- 
tures embrace  principally  shawls  and  tartans,  with  blankets,  serges, 
and  various  woollen  fabrics.  Fulling  and  bleaching  mills  are  nu- 
merous upon  the  banks  of  its  streams.  The  coal-mines  and  iron-woriu 
employ,  besides,  great  numbers  of  the  people^ 

Clackmannanshire  includes  4  entire  parishes,  with  parts  of  2 
others.    The  principal  places  within  the  county  are : — 


Cukiaausnxhjx 


Pop. 
1,169 
6,426 


Dollar 

TXLUOOVLTBT 


Pop. 
1,540 


The  eonntias  of  dackmannan  aod  SimeoM^ia^  'KJOQSfikQ&feTs^«QSc^"& 
to  the  Howie  of  Commoim, 
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daekmannan,  the  county-town,  lies  within  the  yilley  of  the  Sooth 
DeTon  river,  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Forth.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  village,  of  greatly  inferior  sice  to 
Alloa,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  county. 

Alloa  lies  on  the  N.  bemk  of  the  river  Forth,  7  miles  below  Stirimg. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  amount  of  trade, 
a  large  portion  of  it  in  connection  with  the  extensive  coal-mises 
and  iron-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ale  is  brewed  there  on  a 
scale  of  some  magnitude,  and  largely  supplied  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  TUliooultfy,  a  manufEu^turing  town,  is  within  the 
yalley  of  the  river  Devon;  as  also,  fiuther  up  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Perthshire  border,  is  Dollar^ 
which  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  Ochill  HiUs.  Dollar  haa  bleadiing- 
works  and  woollen  manufactures,  but  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
its  excellent  public  academy,  or  free  schooL 


17.  KmBOsssHnuB  has  an  area  of  49,812  acres,  or  78  square  miles. 
It  is,  next  to  Clackmaonanshire,  the  smallest  of  the  Scotch  counties. 
Kinross  is  altogether  inland,  and  is  enclosed  between  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Fife.  Its  border  ia  marked,  for  the  most  part,  by  high 
grounds — the  Ochill  Hills  on  the  north,  a  portion  of  the  Lomond 
Hills  on  the  north-east,  the  Cleish  Hills  and  Benarty  Hill  on  the 
south.  The  course  of  the  river  Devon  forms  part  of  its  western 
frontier,  and  the  river  Leven  coincides  for  a  short  distance  with  its 
border-line  to  the  eastward. 

The  great  natural  feature  of  Kinrossshire  is  Loch  Leven,  which 
is  wholly  within  its  limits.  The  county  may  be  described  as  a 
nearly  enclosed  lake-basin,  the  principal  opening  of  which  is  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  river  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven,  and  flows 
thence,  in  an  eastwardly  course,  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  surface 
of  Loch  Leven  is  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  nearly  the 
whole  county,  with  the  exception  of  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is 
above  that  level,  it  follows  that  the  general  elevation  of  Kinross- 
shire  is  considerable.  Within  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county.  Bishop  Hill,  a  portion  of  the  range  of  the  Lomond  Hills, 
reaches  the  height  of  1,292  feet  The  Cleish  Hills,  within  the 
southern  border,  reach  1,241  feet,  and  Benarty  Hill,  farther  east- 
ward, is  1,167  feet  But  the  highest  elevations  within  the  county 
are  in  the  north-west^  where  the  ground  rises  rapidly  towards  the 
chain  of  the  Ochills.  Innerdouny  Hill,  1,621  feet^  near  the  K.W. 
extremity  of  the  county^  &xid  Skji^e  Hill^  1,354  feet,  fiirther  to 
the  eastward,  both  \>e\ou^  t»  ^^a  0<M1  tkb!^  ^wta^  tit^^^^ftea^  <aL 
or  near  th€  northern  \)otd«t-\in%  we  ts«wVj  %e\:\^ 
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Komeroiu  Bmall  streanifl  discbaige  into  Loch  Leren,  the  chief  of 
them  being  the  North  and  South  Queich  and  the  Gairnej.  The 
Leren  iesuee  from,  the  eouth-tntstem  extremity  of  the  loch.  The 
river  Devon  forma  on  the  border  of  Kinroea  and  Perth  shires  the 
singular  bend  known  as  the  Crook  of  Devon. 

The  waters  of  Loch  Leven  cover  an  area  of  nearly  3,300  acres,  or 
5  square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  is  between  80  and 
90  feet  Of  six  islands  that  it  contains,  the  largest,  St.  Serfs  Island,  is 
towards  its  south-eastern  extremity.  Castle  Island,  the  second  in  sisc^, 
exhibits  the  remains  of  the  fortress  within  which  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined,  and  whence  she  effected  her  romantic  escape  (1568). 

The  greater  part  of  Kinrossshire  belongs,  geologically ^  to  the  old 
red  sandstone  fonnation.  In  the  south,  along  the  Fifeshire  border, 
a  narrow  tract  of  country  falls  within  the  carboniferous  area,  and  both 
coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  that  quarter.  The  more  elevated 
region  of  the  north  and  north-east  belongs  to  the  trap  formation  of 
the  Ochills. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  industry  (chiefly  cotton, 
woollen,  and  worsted,  including  tartans,  shawls,  k^)  in  Kinrossshire, 
though  the  chief  part  of  the  county  is  sgricnlturaL  Oats  are  the 
grain  most  extensively  cultivated. 

The  county  of  Elinroes  includes  4  entire  parishes,  besides  por- 
tions of  3  others.  Kinrossshire  is  associated  with  Clackmannan- 
shire in  the  return  of  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its 
only  town  is — 

KnrBOSS    •       .    pop^  2,083. 

Kinross  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Leren,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  bay,  into  which  the  South  Queich  discharges  its  waters.  The 
making  of  tartan-shawls,  with  other  branches  of  the  woollen  trade, 
is  carried  on  there.  These  branches  of  industry  are  also  pursued  at 
the  village  of  Milnathort  (pop.  1,476),  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  K.W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  the  stream  of  the  North  Queich. 


18.  FiTBSHiBB,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  328,427  acres,  or 
513  square  miles.  It  forms  a  peninsula,  endoeed  between  the  firths 
of  Tay  and  Forth  upon  the  north  and  south,  and  the  North  Sea  upon 
the  eastward.  The  most  eastwardly  point  of  the  county  forms  Fife 
Ness.  Its  inland  frontier  is  marked  by  an  irregular  line,  which  on 
the  aide  of  Kinrossshire  coincides  in  part  with  the  high  groonds  that 
enclose  the  greater  portion  of  that  eounty. 

The  coast-line  oi  Fifeshire  is  of  oonsidieisa^Aft  exXecft.^  v^^  ^  ^^^^ 
ntnonsdumcter.   Along  tlM  Firth  of  Ta^  t^^  a^W^  ^^s^^i^^^^^'^' 
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escepting  near  the  entrance,  at  the  point  where  the  estuary  is  nat^ 
rowed  in  breadth  (L  e.  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  village  of 
Ferryport-on-Craig,  where  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  county,  along  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  coast  is  more 
generally  elevated,  but  portions  of  low  sandy  shore  intervene  between 
die  various  lines  of  cliff.  This  is  the  case  at  Largo  Bay,  and  at 
other  smaller  islets  which  occur  along  the  northern  side  of  that 
estuary.  West  of  Inverkeithing,  where  the  firth  is  narrowed  by  Hke 
rocky  tongue  of  land  which  advances  southward  and  terminates  in 
the  village  of  North  Queensferry  (opposite  the  more  considerable 
port  of  Queensferry,  in  Linlithgowshire),  the  coast  is  generally  low. 
The  portion  of  the  Fifeshire  coast  that  faces  the  open  sea  indadcs 
St  Andrew's  Bay,  an  extensive  inlet,  into  which  the  river  Eden 
discharges.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  and  Tentsmoir 
Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  the  shore  is  generally 
low ;  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay,  and  the  coast  thence  to  Fife 
Ness,  are  for  the  most  part  high  and  rocky. 

The  greater  part  of  Fifeshire  has  a  moderately  elevated  sur&ee, 
the  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  coast  towards  the  more 
westerly  part  of  the  interior.  The  valley  of  the  Eden,  which  crosses 
the  more  eastwardly  portion  of  the  county  from  west  to  east^  fonns 
a  fine  and  open  plain,  known  as  the  Howe  of  Fife.  The  high  grounds 
that  lie  to  the  northward  of  this  valley,  between  the  course  of  the 
Eden  and  the  Firth  of  Tay,  belong  to  the  range  of  the  Ochills,  the 
higher  elevations  of  which,  however,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county. 

The  Lomond  Hills,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of  the  Eden 
(towards  the  upper  part  of  this  valley),  are  chiefly  within  Fifeshire, 
and  penetrate  thence  into  the  a^'oining  county  of  Kinross.  The 
summits  known  as  East  Lomond  and  West  Lomond  (both  within 
Fifeshire)  are  respectively  1,471  and  1,713  feet  in  height  Farther 
to  the  south-west,  on  the  border  of  Kinrossshire,  are  Benarty  TTill 
and  the  Cleish  Hills.  The  country  lying  between  these  high  grounds 
and  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  generally  hilly;  but  few  points 
reach  any  conspicuous  height,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  Some  detached  eminences,  however,  exceed  that  altitude;  the 
chief  among  them  being  Largo  Law,  962  feet,  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  Largo  Bay. 

Fifeshire  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  two  chief  of  them 

being  the  Eden  and  the  Leven.    The  Eden  derives  its  waters  from 

the  north-westerly  slopes  of  the  Lomond  Hills  and  the  adjacent  parts 

of  the  Ochill  range,  and  ^ow«  eastward  through  the  Howe  of  Fife 

(or  Strath  Eden,  as  it  ia  ftome^mwi  wS\fiS>j.  *l\i.^'V«s^«{iS&9iraj^^xn 

Loch  LeTen,  and  enteta  tlieYvtOi  «^^oi!tV«Jt>aaft^TJ^*^  ^l\«^^xi^ 
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receiying  on  the'  way  (and  upon  its  right  bank)  the  Orr  Water. 
Both  the  Eden  and  the  Leven  are  made  ayailable  for  working 
nnmerous  mills,  and  the  water  of  the  Leven  is  extensiyely  employed 
for  bleaching  purposes.  Numerous  small  lakes  occur  within  the 
county;  amongst  them  Loch  Fitty,  from  which  the  Orr  Water  issues ; 
Loch  GFelly,  which  sends  a  small  affluent  to  the  Orr;  Loch  Glow, 
on  the  southern  border  of  Kinrossshire ;  and  Loch  Lindores,  in  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  county  (only  2  miles  distant  from  the 
Firth  of  Tay).  Several  of  the  small  lakes  which  formerly  existed 
have  been  drained,  and  their  beds  brought  under  culture. 

The  geology  of  Fifeshire  exhibits,  within  all  that  portion  of 
the  county  which  is  southward  of  the  Eden,  carboniferous  limestone, 
with  true  coal-measures  extending  over  an  area  which  adjoins 
the  bwer  course  of  the  Leven  and  the  broader  part  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  Northward  of  the  Eden,  the  chief  component  is  trap, 
around  which  there  extends,  for  the  most  part,  a  belt  of  old  red 
sandstone.  The  carboniferous  strata  of  the  tract  lying  south  of 
the  Eden  are  broken  through,  in  various  places,  by  detached 
masses  of  trap.  Coal  is  extensively  worked  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  especially  along  the  Firth  of  Forth,  from  the  various 
ports  on  which  it  is  shipped  to  other  localities.  Ironstone  of  ex- 
cellent quality  abounds  within  the  ooal-field,  and  is  also,  as  well  as 
limestone,  extensively  worked.  The  eastern  coast  of  Fifeshire,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  exhibits  the  most  northwardly  extension  of 
the  carboniferous  beds  of  Scotland.  In  the  trap  formations  which 
occupy  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  whinstone  is  abundant, 
and  is  qtiarried  for  various  uses.  Granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica-slato, 
and  other  primitive  rocks,  occur  in  the  form  of  boulders,  both  within 
the  northern  district,  and  in  other  detached  localities.  Good  free- 
stone is  quarried  in  many  places,  as  near  Dunfermline  and  else- 
where.   Lead  has  been  worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills. 

Fifeshire  is  only  exceeded  in  density  of  population  by  four  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  It  includes  some  of  the  chief  seats  of  one  of  the 
great  manu&ctures  of  Scotland  —  that  of  linen  goods.  The  shipping 
towns  and  villages  round  the  coast  are  also  exceedingly  numerous,^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  industry  is  employed  in  connection  with  the 


*  James  YI.  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  his 
"  Kingdom  of  Fife  "  to  a  grey  garment  bordered  with  a  golden  fringe  — 
in  reference  to  the  nigged  and  then  uncultivated  aspect  of  the  interior, 
eompared  with  its  populous  and  wealthy  coasts*  But  advancing  popu- 
lation and  industry  have  brought  the  greater  vu^  ^  ^Sqmm^  &n&!s^:i 
wipiodactivB  lands  ondor  tha  hand  of  thia  cidti^tAM. 
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coal  mines.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  county,  hoivvfer, 
is  devoted  to  arable  husbandry,  and  the  produce  is  very  oonsidcrahiLei 
Oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  crops.  Potatoes  an  ex- 
tenslTely  grown.  Flax,  which  supplies  the  staple  manu&ctore  of  the 
county,  is  also  an  important  crop. 

The  county  of  Fife  is  divided  into  63  parishes,  two  of  them  on^ 
partially  within  the  county.  It  includes  a  greater  number  of  towns 
and  considerable  villages  than  any  other  county  of  Scotland.    These 


are:  — 

Pop. 
Cttpab       .     .     5,029 
St.  Andrews      5,176 

AuCHTERMXTCHTTl  ,21 5 

Falkland.  .  1,184 
dunfbriojnb  13,506 
Invbbkbithino  1,817 
Burntisland  .  3,143 
KiNOHOBN         .  1,426 


KiBXCALDT     . 
DrSABT    .       . 

Ea&lsfibbt  . 

PlTTBNWBBlC 

Anstbutkbb, 
Wbstbb     . 

Anstbuthbb, 
FIastbb      • 


Pop. 

rO^ 

10,841 

Enjunnnr 

2,145 

8,066 

Cjun.  . 

1,211 

395 

Nbwbuboh   . 

2»281 

1,671 

Wemyss  (East 

and  West)  . 

1.927 

867 

LivDr 

2,723 

Largo 

428 

1,178 

Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  Burntisland, 
Kinghom,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  Fittenweem,  Anstruther  Easter  and 
Wester,  Kilrenny,  and  Crail,  are  parliamentary  burghs.  Cupar 
shares  with  St  Andrews,  Crail,  Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Kil- 
renny, and  Fittenweem,  in  the  return  of  a  member.  Dunfermline  re- 
turns a  member  conjointly  with  Invericeithing,  Culroas,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  StirUng.  Kirkcaldy,  Burntisland,  Dysart^  and  Eonghom, 
jointly  return  a  single  member.    The  county  returns  one  member. 

Cupar*  the  county-town  of  Fife,  is  a  small  place  on  the  north  bsnk 
of  the  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  **  Howe  of  Fife."  8t,  Andftwi, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county,  is  venerable  for  its  University 
(founded  in  1411,  and  the  oldest  in  Scotland),  and  also  for  its  ancient 
cathedral,  now  in  ruins.  Aucktermuchty  and  Falkland  are  both 
within  the  valley  of  the  Leven,  the  former  to  the  northward  of  the 
river,  the  latter  a  few  miles  south  of  its  stream,  and  at  the  foot  of 
East  Lomond  HilL  Falkland  has  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  the 
occasional  residence  of  James  V. 

Dunfermline^  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  is  by  much  the  most 
considerable  town  in  Fifeshire.  It  lies  about  3  miles  distant  from 
the  shore  of  the  Fizth  of  Forth,  and  15  miles  (in  direct  distance)  K.W. 


*  Commonly  tpoksn  of  as  O&v^-Td^^Xft  ^QiA&\i^S!^saEi^<!Bim  thfi  towai 
of  Cupsr-Jkngoi  and  CupaT-Gii«i«ft,\B.'SwSiMij2a». 
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of  Edinburgh.  Dunfennline  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  linen 
mannfiustnre,  every  description  of  table  linen  (damasks,  diapers,  &c) 
being  made  there  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  much  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  events  of  early 
Scottish  history.  The  tomb  of  Robert  Brace  is  contained  within 
its  venerable  abbey-chnrch,  the  older  portion  of  which  is  in  rains. 
There  are  few  remains  of  its  former  ro]^  palace,  in  which  Charles  I. 
was  bom,  and  in  which  Charles  II.  dwelt  for  a  time. 

Most  of  the  other  places  within  Fifoshire  are  coasting  towns  and 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
coal-trade,  or  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries.  These  follow 
in  rapid  succession  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  fh>m 
the  western  extremity  of  the  county  eastward  to  Fife  Ness.  The 
most  considerable  amongst  them  is  Kirkcaldy  (12  miles  E.N.K  of 
Dunfermline),  which  has  great  tiade  in  the  export  of  grain  and  coal, 
besides  extensive  monu&ctares  of  coarse  linen  goods,  tanneries,  &c 


19.  FoBFJLBSHiBi,  s  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  568,750  acres, 
or  889  square  miles.  Its  coast-line  includes  part  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  with  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  from 
Buddon  Ness  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Esk  river. 
The  last-named  stream  fbrms  part  of  the  boundaiy  between  Forfar- 
shire and  Kincardineshire.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  county, 
to  the  westward,  the  course  of  the  river  Isla  in  part  divides  the 
counties  of  Forfar  and  Perth.  To  the  north  and  north-west,  Forfiu^ 
shire  stretches  back  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  Grampians,  and  in- 
cludes in  those  directions  a  considerable  portion  of  the  highland 
region.  Buddon  Ness,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  Red 
Head,  a  short  distance  south  of  Lunan  Bay,  belong  to  the  For&rshire 
coast.  From  Bed  Head  southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Arbroath, 
the  shore-line  is  marked  by  diffi  of  red  sandstone.  Southward  firom 
Arbroath  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  along  the  shore  of  that  estuary, 
the  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy.  Montrose  Harbour,  a  shallow 
basin  of  considerable  extent,  is  to  the  northward  of  Lunan  Bay. 

Forfarshire  has  great  variety  of  surface.  The  extensive  plain  of 
Strathmore  crosses  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west,  between 
the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Isla 
on  the  other,  extending  in  either  direction  into  the  adjoining  oounties. 
The  width  of  the  plain,  within  ForCushire,  varies  from  6  to  8  miles. 
It  has  fbr  the  most  part  an  undulating  loxfiuee^  tbn  Vtx^ga  \a^^^^Ht 
under  eallxyMtioD,  and  ineliides  mnneitqiia  towiA  vo!^  l(£(K<n&%TS^A«^^ 
Horn  the  wegtem  MadtB  of  Stniimatt  ib»  ooraatarj  "»»«&  ins^'^^ 

viv2 


AlnnlKQ.  nppcara  to  be  the  hij 
bonltr,  u3,l!lOfe«ti  Slount  1] 
2,551  r,el. 

Tha  porfinn  of  Forfarahire  \ 
nnil  Mk'  f\MTv  of  tlif  Hanh  Sei 
Pprthshire),  andnlao  a  plain  wl 
betirpen  the  Sidlam  and  the  H 
dirwtion  of  H^  ind  aW.,  nei 
Strathmurp,  but  inellDing  lonti 
nating  qq  tliocoait  in  the  pn)ia 
elFvutiiim^'X'.'Bed  1,100  feet.  T) 
with  henth,  and  include  numet 
ou  either  aiili^.  On  theit  Beawni 
iiilo  Uie  plain  which  eit«nda  i 
Tarira  from  thr«e  to  eight  mill 
creasing  to  tlie  Dorthwaid.  T 
cuuC  pkio  in  anl;  «epanit«d  b; 
&om  tliD  Dontral  Tulle;  of  Strat 
fertile,  and  for  tlie  most  part  on 

The  thief  riTen  of  For&rsh 
Eak,  and  the  lala.  The  two  for 
the  lela  it  na  affluent  of  ths  Ta; 
cooBty  (iu  tha  monntsin-regioD 
burdur  Btrenm  in  it«  lower  coum 
its  waters  frnm  tho  Orampiaa  te 
(nleTB  the  sei  throoffh  the  ahi 
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trathen,  within  the  lower  portion  of  Glen  Isla ;  the  Loch  of  Forfar 
(now  of  much  smaller  extent  JLhan  formerly);  and  the  Loch  of 
Hescobie — the  two  last-named  within  Strathmore,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Forfar.  There  are  also  nnmeroos  small 
lochs  within  the  Sidlaw  region. 

The  geology  of  Forfarshire  exhibits  principallj,  within  the  high- 
land portion  of  the  county — that  is,  within  the  tract  lying  to  the 
west  of  Strathmore  —  altered  Silurian  strata :  within  the  lowland  and 
larger  division  of  the  county,  old  red  sandstone,  trayersed  in  several 
localities  by  insulated  masses  of  trap,  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of 
them  covering  considerable  areas.  The  line  which  marks  the  divi- 
sion between  these  two  great  families  of  rocks  crosses  the  county 
from  N.R  to  S.W.,  along  the  western  border  of  Strathmore  and  the 
outermost  base  of  the  Ghrampian  region.  (Granite  occurs  in  exten- 
sive masses  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county,  and  composes  the 
high  summits  of  the  true  Grampian  chain. 

The  altered  Silurian  rocks  of  Forfarshire  (as  of  the  adjoining  area 
on  either  side,  in  the  direction  of  N.E.  and  S.W.)  consist  of  day- 
slate,  chlorite,  and  mica-slate,  with  various  others  of  gneissose  cha- 
racter. The  slatey  rocks  are  interspersed  with  veins  of  porphyry  and 
other  primary  formations.  Clay-slate  (greywacke)  forms  the  chief 
component  of  the  lower  elevations  of  the  mountain-region  immediately 
above  the  plain  of  Strathmore. 

The  Sidlaw  Hills  &11  within  the  red  sandstone  area,  and  are  chiefly 
composed  of  strata  belonging  to  that  formation :  in  their  higher  eleva- 
tions the  sandstone  is  generally  overlaid  by  whinstone  —  ie.  basalt, 
greenstone,  or  other  kinds  of  trap.  The  sandstones  which  occur  on  the 
south-eastern  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  are  extensively  quarried 
for  paving-slabs  and  like  uses.  Large  boulders  of  granite,  derived  from 
the  Grampian  region,  are  found  within  Strathmore,  and  also  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  maritime  district.  Limestone  is  woriced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montrose. 

In  so  fiu*  as  its  industry  is  concerned,  Forfarshire  is  distinguished 
chiefly  as  a  manufacturing  county.  It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  linen 
manu£icture  of  Scotland  —  the  old  staple  of  the  national  industry. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics  —  sheeting,  sail-cloths,  canvas, 
&c — are  made  on  a  scale  of  great  extent  in  its  towns  and  larger 
villages.  The  flsheries  occupy  large  numbers  of  the  coast  popula- 
tion. Large  supplies  of  sdmon  and  other  fish  are  sent  from 
the  ports  of  Forfarshire  to  the  London  and  other  markets.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  the  county  is  very  considerabla  i  ^gyA  ^sscs^ 
of  wheat  are  raised  in  the  districta  that  ax«  ToAvt  \^^^^  \<»^  ^s^ 
elevation.  Barley,  peas  and  beana,  tuTi\\p»,  ^^XAitAea^  «A  ^«»^  «» 
£Jao  exteDsirely  grown.    Within  Strathmoxe  lito  ^ge«aXfft  vs*^'^ 
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the  land  is  under  the  plough.    The  Sidlaw  HilU,  like  the  Qrgmpiinis 
are  chiefly  moorland. 

Forfiushire  includes  49  entire  paiClhea,  with  poitions  of  6  otfaan* 
Its  principal  towns  and  villages  are  :  — 

Pop.     _  Pop. 


FOBFAB 
DUNDBB 
MONTBOSB 


9,258 
90,417 
14,563 


Abbboatk 


Newtyle 
Carnoustie 


Fop. 
17,593 
619 
1,488 


Bbbchin    .      7,179 

Kl&BIBMTJIB       3,275 
Cupar-Angus  *  1,943 

Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin,  are  padia- 
mentary  buighs.  Dundee  returns  one  member.  The  towns  of 
Montrose,  For&r,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Bervie  (the  last  in  Kin- 
cardineshire), unite  in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The  ooon^ 
returns  one  member. 

Forfar,  the  county-town,  lies  in  the  midst  of  tiie  eztensiTe  plain 
of  Strathmore,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  railway  communieation 
between  the  south  and  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  large 
share  in  the  characteristic  industry  of  the  county  —  the  tnn^Hng  of 
linen-sheetings  and  other  fabrics,  carried  on  principally  by  hand-loom 
weavers,  who  work  in  their  own  dwellings.  Kirriemuir^  5  miles  to 
the  N.W.  of  Forfar,  lies  near  the  western  edge  of  Strathmore,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  mountain-region :  it  has  manu&ctures  of  coarse 
canvas  and  other  linen  goods,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  towns  and  villages  throughout  this  part  of  Scotland. 

Dundee^  the  largest  town  in  For&rshire,  lies  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  eighteen  miles  below  Perth.  Dundee  is  an 
important  seat  of  manufSactures  and  commerce,  and  has  excellent 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping :  linen  and  hempen  goods 
are  extensively  made  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  form 
the  staple  articles  of  its  trade.  It  is,  next  to  Leith  and  Aberdeen, 
the  principal  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Arbroath  or 
Aherbrothock,  upon  the  coast,  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Dundee,  and  Montrose  (at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk  river),  twelve 
miles  £irther  to  the  north,  are  both  flourishing  seaports.  The  Inch- 
cape,  or  Bell  Bock,  is  11  miles  distant  from  Arbroath,  in  the  direction 
of  S.E. 

Brechin,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Montrose,  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk :  it  contains  an  old 
cathedral  and  castle. 


20.  KmcABDimHSHiBB,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  252,250 
acres,   or  394  square  imle^.     It  ext^^da  along  the  shore  of  the 
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North  Sea,  for  a  diatance  of  above  30  miles,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  North  Esk  and  the  Dee  riyers.  Girdle  Ness,  to  the  S.  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Dee,  is  within  its  limits.  Between  the  mouths 
of  the  Esk  and  the  Ber>'ie  river  (a  distance  of  9  miles)  the  shore  is 
low  and  rocky.  From  the  Bervie  northward  to  the  Dee,  the  coast  is 
for  the  most  part  formed  by  high  clifb,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
numerous  openings.  The  most  considerable  of  these  forms  the 
harbour  of  Stonehaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  river.  The 
general  border-line  of  Kincardineshire  is  marked  to  the  northward 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Dee :  a  small  portion  of  the  county,  in  the 
north-west,  passes  to  the  north  of  that  river.  The  Avon,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dee,  marks  part  of  the  western  border-line,  as  the  North 
Esk  river  does  of  its  south-western  and  southern  frontier. 

Above  half  the  surface  of  Kincardineshire  belongs  to  the  highland 
region.  The  main  chain  of  the  (Grampians  stretches,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  S.W.  and  N.E.,  through  the  northerly  portion  of  the 
county,  terminating  in  Girdle  Ness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee. 
Among  the  higher  points  within  the  county  are  Clack-na-Beinn,  1,906 
feet;  Kerloch,  1,890  feet;  Caimie  Mountain,  1,516  feet;  and  Finella 
Hill,  1,367  feet  Mount  Battock,  2,554  feet,  is  at  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  county.  The  Grampians  descend  to  the  south  and  south-east  into 
the  tract  of  country  known  locally  as  the  Howe  *  of  the  Meams, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  Strathmore.  This  tract  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  from  the  North  Sea  by  intervening  high  grounds,  of 
moderate  elevation,  among  which  are  the  Gkirvock  HUls,  and  Braxy 
Hill  —  the  latter  684  feet.  Steathmore  terminates  at  Stonehaven, 
to  the  northward  of  which  town  the  outlying  elevations  of  the 
Grampian  region  make  near  approach  to  the  coast 

Besides  the  Dee  and  the  North  Esk,  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
borders,  with  their  various  affluents,  Kincardineshire  has  only 
small  streams.  The  three  most  considerable  are  the  rivers  Cowie, 
Carron,  and  Bervie,  all  of  which  have  eastwardly  courses  into  the  North 
Sea.  The  Luther  Water,  which  joins  the  North  Esk  upon  its  left 
bank,  waters  the  southwardly  portion  of  the  Howe  of  Meams.  The 
Dye  Water,  which  is  joined  by  the  Avon,  descends  from  the  north- 
ward slopes  of  the  Grampians,  and  joins  the  Dee. 

The  same  succession  of  geological  formation»  is  found  in  Kincar- 
dineshire as  in  the  county  of  ForfEir — ie.  granite,  altered  Silurian 
strata  (comprehending  mica-slate,  day-slate,  and  ^eissose  locks), 
and  red  sandstone.  The  granite  occupies  relatively  a  larger  area 
than  is  the  case  in  the  neighbouring  county.     The  gneiss  of  the 

•  TbMt  i§,  holbm    Jf earns  waa    ib«  oU  Umtoc^  ^M&iBDa&iffx^ 
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Chnmpian  region  reaches  the  coast  at  the  month  of  the  JOet^ 
and  extends  thence  along  the  shore  southward  for  neailj  ten  valet, 
when  it  is  succeeded  by  mica  and  day-slate,  both  of  whidi  abut 
npon  the  coast — the  last-named  at  the  month  of  the  Cowie  iiTar. 
The  red  sandstone  succeeds  these  primary  formationB,  and  ooeapies 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  coast-line,  reaching  inland  to  the 
western  side  of  the  great  strath.  Limestone,  whinstone,  qnarti^ 
felspar,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks,  are  found  in  detached  mnwim 
within  the  red  sandstone  area,  and  the  first-named  is  quarried  in  aatod 
localities.  Porcelain  day  of  good  quality  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  smaller  streams. 

The  industry  of  Kincardineshire  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  and  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  cod,  ling,  and  ^^l4dof^r 
fisheries  (the  last-named  espedally),  are  of  considerable  impoztance. 
The  husbandly  is  pastoral  rather  than  arable,  large  portions  of  the 
county  consisting  of  moorland.  Within  the  Howe  of  Meams,  howerer, 
a  great  deal  of  land  is  under  the  plough.  The  linen  manufiictore  is 
pursued  to  a  small  extent. 

Kincardineshire  includes  18  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  three 
others.    Its  only  towns  are : — 

Pop.  I  .Pap. 

Stonshayen  .        .        •      3,009  |  BsBYra     ....    962 

The  county  of  Kincardine  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament    The  town  of  Bervie  is  a  parliamentaiy  borough.* 

Stonehaven,  the  county-town,  lies  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Carron  river,  and  has  some  trade,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries,  and  the  import  of  coal.  Bervie  (or  Inyerbervie),  farther  to 
the  southward,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bervie  Water,  has  some  share  in 
the  fisheries,  as  well  as  in  the  linen  manufacture. 

Kincardine,  an  inland  village,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bervie,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  its  castle,  of  which  there  are 
now  but  small  remains,  has  been  connected  with  some  events  of  impor- 
tance in  Scottish  history.  Lawrencekirk  is  a  populous  village  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Amongst  the  numerous  fishing-villages 
on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire  are  Johnshaven,  CK)urdon,  Cratown, 
Skateraw,  and  Findon  (or  Finnan). 


HL  SOXTTHSBN  HlOHUklVDS. 

21.  BuTBSHiBB,  an  insular  county,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Bute 
and  Arran,  with  a  few  smaller  appendages,  has  an  area  of  109,375 
acres,  or  171  square  miles. 
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The  ibIadcLb  of  Bute  and  Arrsn  lie  within  the  broader  portion  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Bute  is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel,  in  some  parts  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  inile 
across,  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The  winding  shores  of  the  channel 
are  distinguished  by  great  scenic  beauty.  Between  Bute  and  Arran 
is  the  Sound  of  Bute,  which  is  six  miles  in  width.  Arran  is 
divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  the  nearest  part  of  the  main- 
land, by  Kilbrennan  Sound,  which  is  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  width. 

Besides  Bute  and  Arran,  the  smaller  islands  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Bute  are — Great  and  Little  Cumbrae,  Inchmamock,  Holy 
Island,  and  Pladda.  The  Gumbraes  are  situated  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  nearly  midway  between  the  island  of  Bute  and  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  Inchmamock  lies  off  the  west  coast  of  Bute.  Holy  Island 
and  Fladda  are  near  the  coast  of  Arran,  the  former  on  the  south-east, 
the  latter  to  the  southward. 

The  island  of  Bute  has  an  area  of  about  43  square  miles.  Its  coast- 
line, which  measures  abore  40  miles,  is  considerably  indented,  and  in- 
cludes several  good  harbours.  The  surface  of  the  i^and,  though  gene- 
rally hilly,  is  only  of  moderate  elevation,  the  highest  point.,  Kames  Hill, 
being  875  feet.  It  has  numerous  streams,  with  several  small  lakes, 
the  most  extensive  of  which,  Loch  Fadd,  is  2}  miles  in  length.  In 
geological  formation,  the  island  exhibits  three  well-marked  divisions : 
viz.,  red  sandstone,  clay-elate,  and  mica-slate.  Trap  appears  within  the 
area  occupied  by  the  two  first-named  deposits.  These  formations  cor- 
respond, in  order  of  succession,  to  those  of  the  nearest  portions  of  the 
adjacent  mainland,  of  which  the  geological  structure  of  Bute  is  mani- 
festly a  continuation.  Limestone  and  slate,  with  some  coal  of  indif- 
ferent quality,  are  worked  on  the  island. 

Inchmamock,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Bute,  measures  2  miles  in  length  by 
less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  composed  of  day-slate,  like  the 
portion  of  Bute  which  it  most  nearly  a4ioins. 

The  island  of  Arran  has  an  area  of  about  125  square  miles,  and  a 
circuit  of  60  miles.  Two  considerable  indentations  occur  on  its  east 
side — Brodick  Bay  and  Lamlash  Bay.  The  latter  is  protected  to 
seaward  by  Holy  Island,  and  fbirms  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour. 
Brodick  Bay,  farther  north,  has  also  deep  water,  but  is  more  exposed. 
Loch  Banza,  a  smaller  inlet,  is  on  the  north-western  coast. 

The  surface  of  Arran  exhibits  great  diversity.  The  whole  island 
is  hilly,  and  within  its  northern  half  the  land  rises  to  an  elevation 
whidi  imparts  to  it  the  bold  attributes  of  mountain  scenery.  QoelF^^ 
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the  loftiest  summit^  reaches  2,874  feet  above  the  sea*  The  entiie 
northern  half  of  the  island  exhibits  steep  and  ragged  eleTBtioiii^ 
divided  by  deep  galleys  and  ravines.  The  hills  which  eover 
for  the  most  put  the  southern  half  of  the  island  display  gentler 
elopes,  with  intervening  valleys  of  greater  width.  The  isUnd  hss 
numerons  streams  and  small  lakes.  Loch  Tanna,  the  largest  of  its 
lakes,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

The  geology  of  Arran,  from  its  varied  character,  has  oonstitiited  an 
interesting  field  of  study.  A  band  of  red  sandstone,  which  crosses 
the  centre  of  the  island,  between  Brodick  Bay  and  the  western  coasts 
divides  it  geologically  into  two  portions,  coincident  with  its  eztenal 
features  of  surface.  North  of  this  band,  the  predominant  rock  within  the 
interior  is  granite — bordered  on  the  west  side  by  a  margin  of  miea- 
slate,  on  the  east  by  day-slate,  with  (upon  parts  of  the  coast)  ft  nar- 
row belt  of  carboniferous  strata.  To  the  south  of  the  dividing  band 
of  red  sandstone,  trap,  of  various  kinds,  predominates  throng^ioiit  the 
interior.  The  trap  is  succeeded,  towards  the  coasts  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  latter  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  shore-line 
within  this  division  of  the  island.  Coal,  freestone,  limestone^ 
ironstone,  and  granite,  with  (in  the  trap  area)  syenite  and  porphyiy, 
are  all  found  in  Arran.  Bock-ciystals  occur  amongst  the  granite 
of  Arran,  and  sulphate  of  baiytes  is  wrought  in  one  of  the  glens 
within  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  Holy  Island,  off  the  Eb 
coast)  consists  principally  of  basalt,  resting  upon  sandstone,  and  rises 
in  parts  to  upwards  of  1,000  feet  in  height  The  island  of  Pladd% 
off  the  S.  coast,  is  low  and  flat 

Great  Cumbrae  Island  is  about  3^  miles  in  length  by  2  miles  in 
breadth,  and  includes  an  area  of  5,120  acres,  two-thirds  of  wfaidi 
are  under  cultivation.  Its  surface  is  hilly.  The  prevailing  rock  ii 
sandstone  (of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  opposite  mainland,  Le.old 
red),  which  is  intersected  in  parts  by  veins  of  whinstone.  MiOport, 
the  only  village  on  the  island,  lies  on  its  southern  coast.  Little 
Cumbrae,  less  than  a  mile  S.  of  the  larger  island,  has  an  area  of  700 
acres,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  trap,  resting  upon  sandstone.  Its 
highest  point  reaches  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

Both  Bute  and  Arran — the  latter  especially — are  thinly  peopled. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  in  Bnta 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  land  under  cultivation.  Barley,  oata^ 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  the  principal  crops,  in  both  islands.  Many 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery  pursued  within  the 
adjacent  waters  and  in  Loch  Fyne.  Both  Bute  and  Arran,  especially 
the  former,  are  muc\i  trei(\vi«iiV«^  Vj  «Kscasv«c  visitors  from  the 
adjacent  maiiiLand,  on  acoox^t.  ^  \2kx»a  «);XsARdQdso&  ^\  <^^is&si^  va&^ 

scenery. 
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The  ooimty  of  Bute  indndes  six  pariBhes.  It  returns  one  member 
to  the  imperial  parliament  Its  only  town  is  Bothisat,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island  of  Bute,  with  a  population  of  7, 122.  Bothesaj 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  a  good  harbour.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  scene  of  sereral  interesting 
events  in  Scottish  story.  The  island  of  Arran  has  no  town.  Its 
most  considerable  places  are  the  fishing-villages  of  Brodick  and 
Lamkuh,  both  on  the  eastern  coast. 


22.  Abotlbshibb,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  2,083,126 
acres,  or  3,255  square  miles.  It  is  second  in  point  of  size  among  the 
Scotch  counties.  Its  extensiye  line  of  coast  embraces  some  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  estuaries  that  are  found  upon  the  western 
side  of  North  Britain ;  amongst  them  Loch  Sunart,  Loch  Linnhe, 
Loch  Etive,  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  and  Loch  Tyne ;  with  the  Sounds  of 
Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  channels  by 
which  the  insular  portions  of  the  county  are  divided  either  from  one 
another  or  from  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  peninsula  of  Cantire 
forms  part  of  this  county. 

A  large  portion  of  Aigyleshire,  perhaps  not  less  than  a  third  of  its 
whole  extent,  consists  of  islands.  Among  these  are  the  large  islands 
of  Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay.  Those  of  smaller  size  include  Coll,  Tiree, 
Colonsay,  Oronsay,  Lismore,  Kerrera,  Seil,  Luing,  Scarba,  and  Gigha^ 
together  with  Icolmldll,  Staffi^  Ulva,  and  the  numerous  adjacent  islets 
that  lie  grouped  off  the  western  shores  of  MulL  The  shores  of  Aigyle- 
shire, both  upon  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  exhibit  every  variety 
of  aspect:  they  are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  elevated,  the  high 
grounds  of  the  interior  terminating  to  seaward  in  lofty  headlands, 
marked  by  steep  and  often  precipitous  difis.  In  many  parts,  how- 
ever, the  immediate  shore-line  is  low. 

Argyle  is  a  thoroughly  highland  county,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  consists  of  mountain  and  moorland.  Its  highest 
elevations  are  in  the  north-east,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Grampian  region  falls  within  its  limits.  Ben  Cruachan,  3,670  feet,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Loch  Awe,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated 
summit  within  the  county.  The  mountain  called  Buachaille  Etive,  near 
the  head  of  LochEtive,  is  2,537  feet  All  that  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Etive,  including 
the  high  summits  that  are  grouped  around  the  upper  portions  of  Glen 
Orchy,  Glen  Etive,  and  Glen  Coe,  is  a  bare  mountain  wilderness. 
Here,  however,  as  in  other  parti  of  theoQiimtj,^gnAtaTA  %sc  i^««!^  %s^ 
cattle  it  ahanduktlj  afibrded  by  the  ahoit  fgnjNw  vDJu^cofiOL^  ^^kSS^ 
beatber,  bj  which  monntain-side  aad  moot  «e«  ^iiikft  eicirq^Mdu  ^«a^«^^^ 
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KmA,  the  tncla  of  cotuitiy  Ijios  nsai  the  head  of  Lodi  Vyae, 
and  betirera  that  estrur;  and  the  ghorM  of  Loch  Long^  indnda 
nnmerotu  high  points.  The  mountuD  called  the  Cobbler,  dmi 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  is  2,B63  fe«t  high,  and  Ben  Ima,  in  the 
aame  neighboarbood,  8,301.  Ben  Tore,*  the  miM  elerated  point 
within  the  peninmla  of  Cantire,  te  1.615  feet  high.  The  gB&enl 
■nifece  of  Cantire  ia  mni^h  lees  eleratMl  than  that  of  the  more  eastnn 
and  northvardlj  portions  of  the  coniit7.  Within  thr  islanda,  Ben 
More,  onMnll,  leaehea  3,I8Sfeet;  the  Papa  of  Jura,  on  tb#  iaUnd  of 
that  name,  are  2,SS8  feet. 

Aigfleahire  haa  nolatge  riTFrs,  bat  ever;  one  of  its  nnmerona  glena 
ia  the  bed  of  a  monntain  sticaiii.  Its  two  most  conaiderablc  Hnn 
•re  tiie  Awe  and  the  Orchj.  The  Orchj  flows  (tluongh  Qlenordij) 
into  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Awe :  tbe  rirer  Awe  forms  tbb  outlet  of 
that  lake,  and  connects  ita  waters  with  Loch  Sdve,  an  catuarj  of  the 
western  coast.  Of  niun^rous  inland  lakes  that  are  within  the  connty, 
the  only  two  that  are  of  coneiderHbte  size  arc  Loch  Awe  and  Lodi 
Eck  ;  the  funner.  which  ia  hj  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  one  of  the 
laig«at  of  the  Scotch  lakes. 

Aigfleshire  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tlie  aioic  and  palgeomic 
periods  of  geology.  The  surfkce  of  the  county  eibibita  eTorywhrni 
primitiTe  and  uietamorpUe  rodu^  eicepting  iu  the  extreme  aoatb, 
where  (wwBids  the  southeru  eitremi^  of  Cantiw)  earboniferciu 
Btmta  appear  within  a  limited  area. 

In  the  north  and  north-east  of  Argyleehire,  granite  and  gnnw 
form  the  constitaent  rocks  of  the  higher  monnUiiis  belonging  to  the 
Orampian  region.  Qranilv  also  appears  in  the  sonth-west  of  MnU. 
The  islands  of  Colland  Tiim,  to  the  west  of  MnU.  are  entirely  composed 
of  gneiss.  Mice-slate  predominnlea  elaowbete  thnughoat  the  main- 
land of  the  county,  and  appears  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jura  and 
Lday,  the  chief  portion  of  which  islands,  howprer,  conaiata  of  qnaiti- 
ose  rocks,  The  nuca-Hlate  ia  succeeded  to  the  wot,  within  the 
district  of  Knapdalo  (to  the  N.  of  Cantire),  by  chlorite  slate.  Trap 
covers  the  great  part  of  the  isLmd  of  Hull,  with  the  small  a4]'Bceiit 
islands  on  itiwenteni  side  (Stafih  included),  as  well  as  a  considerable 
area  of  the  mainland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Etire  and  tbe 
Firth  of  Lorn,  and  upon  the  noith-westem  side  of  Loch  Fyne.  Tnp 
also  appean  in  the  south  of  Cantire,  while  it  interTpnes  between  the 
mica-slate  of  the  extreme  south  and  the  carboniferoua  abnta  of  a 
portion  of  (he  west  coast 

Lead,  slat«.  and  Tarions  marbles  (often  of  (treat  beauty)  are 
the  chief  minetat  productions  of  the  county.    The  principal  lead- 

■  FnpcilT  Bwm  on  Tu^■^^^WU<l  Bear's  Moantain." 
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mines  are  in  the  north— > at  Strontian,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Sonart, 
and  Tyndram,  on  the  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire  border.  The  sUte 
qoairies  of  Easdale  Ishmd  (off  the  W.  side  of  the  larger  island  of 
Seii,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lorn),  and  those  of  Ballahulish,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Loch  Leven,  are  the  most  extensive.  Granite  is  qnarried  in 
the  south-western  peninsula  of  MuU,  and  the  schistose  rocks  which 
compose  so  large  an  area  of  the  surface  are  used  for  building  purposes. 

Argyleshire  is  thinly  populated,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
has  undergone  considerable  diminution  within  the  last  thirty  years — 
in  the  ratio  (comparing  1831  with  1861)  of  twenty  per  cent*  It 
has  no  manufactures  of  importance,  and  by  £ir  the  larger  portion 
of  the  sur&ce  is  too  mountainous  to  admit  the  use  of  the  plough. 
Less  than  a  serenth  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under  cultivation.  Yet 
agriculture  is  pursuedin  the  lower  tracts  towards  the  coast,  as  well  as  in 
favourable  localities  among  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  interior.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  Aigyleshire,  however,  is  pastoral;  within  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire  the  daiiy  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
The  herring,  ling,  and  cod  fisheries — especially  the  first-named — 
are  extensively  pursued. 

Argyleshire  includes  36  entire  parishes, with  portions  of  three  others. 
Eleven  of  the  parishes  are  insular.  The  best  known  divisions  of  its 
mainland  are  the  territorial  districts,  still  marked  on  the  maps,  of 
Cantire,  Enapdale,  Cowal,  Appin,  and  Lorn — all  of  them  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Loch  Linnhe ;  with  Morven,  Ardgower,  and  Ard- 
namurchan,  to  the  west  of  that  estuaiy.  The  towns  and  principal 
villages  are:  — 


Popu  I  Pttp. 

Invebabt  .  972    Obak  .        .      1,940 


Pop. 

DuHOON       .      2,968 
Lochgilphead     1,674 


Campbbltown    6,033  | 

Inveraiy,  Campbeltown,  and  Oban,  are  parliamentary  burghs,  as- 
sociated with  Ayr  and  Irvine  in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The 
county  of  Aigyle  returns  one  member. 

Inverary^  the  county-town  of  Argyle,  is  a  small  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  Ary,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne.  Its  staple  trade 
is  in  connection  with  the  herring-fisheiy.  Campbdiown,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  is 
a  fishing  town,  and  has  some  little  trade,  exporting  whisky  and 
herrings,  with  Highland  cattle  andsheep.  Dimio^  a  pretty  sea-bathing 

*  At  each  of  the  decennial  periods  comprehendAd  b«^«(!0LYi9^V  «»^ 
1861,  the  popohition  of  Anryleshlre  thowtta  numnEVaX  ^AnRMit.  \&NS^V 
the  tctMl  papaUahn  of  &  county  naa  iQ^l^\\B>  V^^>%'^^^^^^ 
J8dJ,  69,298 f  Id  1B61,  oair  80,995. 
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town  of  tome  repute,  is  situated  on  the  wett  shore  of  the  Kith  d 
Cljde,  eight  miles  below  Greenock. 

Okm^  a  thriving  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  oonntj,  at  tfae 
bead  of  a  fine  bay  formed  by  the  broader  part  of  Loch  linnhe,  hss 
■ome  coasting  trade,  and  has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of  gntt 
yesort  to  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  countzy, 
by  the  route  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL  Lismore,  the  former  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  is  a  long  and  narrow  islsad, 
(measuring  10  miles  from  NJ!.  to  S.W.),  lying  in  the  broader  poition 
of  Loch  Linnhe,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Oban.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is  for  the  most  part  under  cultiTation. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Aigyleshire,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Leven,  is  the  wild  pastoral  ralley  of  Glenooe^  the  scene  of  the  in£unoas 
massacre  of  the  Maodonalds,  in  1692.  It  is  watered  by  the  little 
stream  of  the  Cona,  which  flows  into  Loch  Leren. 


23.  Pbrthshibb,  an  inland  county,  of  large  size,  has  an  area  of 
1,814,063  acres,  or  2,834  square  miles.  Its  most  eastwardly  portion 
includes  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  the  shore  of  that  estuary  upon  its 
northern  side.  A  small  detached  portion  of  Perthshire  adjoins  the 
north  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  towards  its  upper  extremity.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  extensive  frontier-line  of  the  county  is  through- 
out  inland.  To  the  northward  and  westward,  Perthshire  stretches 
back  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Grampians.  The  course  of  the  river 
Forth  forms  part  of  its  southern  border,  and  divides  it  from  Stirling- 
shire. The  Islay  (an  affluent  of  the  Tay)  flows  for  a  few  miles  along 
its  eastern  border,  on  the  side  of  Forfarshire.  The  detached  portion 
of  Perthshire  which  borders  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  enclosed  between 
the  counties  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan.  Another,  and  still  smaller, 
detached  piece  is  entirely  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire. 

Perthshire  is  chiefly  a  highland  county,  but  about  one-third  of  iti 
extent  fiills  within  the  lowland  area.  A  line  drawn  diagonally  across 
the  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  passing  a  little  to  the  west  of  Blair^ 
gowrie  (on  the  river  Erroch,  a  tributary  of  the  Isla),  near  Dnnkeld, 
and  thence  by  Comrie,  Callander,  and  Aberfoyle  (the  last-named  on 
the  river  Forth,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county),  separates 
its  highland  and  lowland  divisions.  This  line  coincides  with  the 
western  boundary  of  the  great  plain  or  strath.* 


^  Tbtt  toi  Btzat]hmoi«,  'w^A^Sk^  Vscm  Sa  Yms^  ^QMbSL>t<Qii  tha  sake  of  mo- 
grtphktl  dwcrtpUon,  In  a  moi^  «xUaA^  %«»»  VittsvVa««^\Kk>ft».^^«i. 

Sppliortkm.— »^  onto,  p.  Aaa. 
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The  south-eaBtem  or  lowland  diTudon  of  PerthBhire  (i.  e.  the  portion 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  line  above  indicated)  includes  parts 
of  the  Ochill  and  Sidlaw  Hills,  with  the  less  elevated  tracts  of 
Strath  Allan,  the  lower  portions  of  Strath  Earn  and  Strath  Tay,  part 
of  Strathmore,  and  the  fine  alluvial  plain  known  as  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie.  Ben  Clench,  the  highest  of  the  Ochill  Hills,  is  within  the 
border  of  Clackmannanshire,  but  portions  of  the  range  that  are 
within  the  county  of  Perth  are  nearly  as  elevated.  The  OchiUs  rise 
with  a  rapid  ascent  above  the  level  tracts  of  Strath  Allan  and  Strath 
Earn,  upon  their  western  and  northern  base. 

The  Sidlaw  Hills  include,  within  the  Perthshire  border,  Dunsinan 
Hill,*  l,114feet(8mile8  N.R  of  the  city  of  Perth),  and,  £uther  to  the 
northward,  King^s  Seat»  1,155  feet  The  Carse  of  Oowrie,  an  alluvial 
plain  of  great  fertility,  intervenes  between  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Only  the  lower  and  broader  portions  of  Strath  Tay  and  Strath  Earn 
belong  to  the  lowland  portion  of  Perthshire.  Their  upper  portions 
are  within  the  highland  region.  The  whole  of  j9traUi  Allan  fcdls 
within  the  lowland  area^  The  hilly  region  by  which  Strath  Allan  is 
immediately  bordered  on  its  western  side  is  known  as  the  Braes  of 
Donne. 

The  highland  division  of  Perthshire  indudes  many  of  the  high 
summits  elsewhere  described  as  belonging  to  the  Ghnunpian  region. 
Amongst  them  are  the  Ben-y-gloe  Mountains,  8,725  feet ;  Ben  Dearg^ 
3,550  feet;  Schehallion,  3,588  feet ;  BenLawers,  8,984  feet;  Ben 
Chomde,  2,922  feet;  Ben  Voirlich,  8,180  feet;  Ben  More,  8,819  feet; 
Ben  Ledi,  8,009  feet ;  Ben  An,  1,800  feet ;  and  Ben  Venue,  2,600  feet ; 
— the  three  last-named  adjacent  to  the  beautiful  district  of  the 
Troeachs,  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county.f  The  whole 
of  this  mountain-region  is  penetrated  by  deep  valleys  or  glens,  among 
the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Glen  Lyon,  Glen  Almond,  Glen 
Bannoch,  Glen  Gany,  Glen  Bmar,  Glen  Tilt,  and  Glen  Shee.  The 
names  of  these,  and  the  numerous  smallerglens,  are  derived  from  the 
streams  by  which  they  are  traversed. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Perthshire  is  the  Tay.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  county  are  included  within  the  basin  of  the  Tay,  which 
drains  a  much  larger  area  than  any  other  of  the  Scotch  rivers.  The 
principal  affluents  are — on  its  li^t  bank,  the  Bran,  the  Almond, 


*  The  level  summit  of  Dunsfaian  Hm  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  by 
Macbeth's  castle.    Bimam  Hill  {near  Dunkeld),  1,580  ftet«  is  uv»bl\Sca 
opposite  side  of  Strathmoi%  and  on  the  VmTimWVt  «QSu^^a^Ik  ^  ^^^ 
Highland  ngkm. 

f  SmatOe^p,  49i, 
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and  the  Earn ;  on  its  left  bank,  the  Lyon,  the  Tummel  (whieh  ib 
increased,  above  the  junction,  by  the  stream  of  the  Gany),  and  the 
Isla.  All  of  these  rirers,  excepting  the  Isla,  are  entirely  within  the 
county.  The  Isla  is  joined  on  its  right  bank,  and  within  Perthshire, 
by  the  Erroch,  which  brings  with  it  the  united  streams  of  the  Eardle 
(or  Ardle)  and  Shee  Waters.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Tay,  above 
Loch  Tay,  is  known  as  the  Bochart  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Earn,  Lodi 
Bannoch,  Loch  Lydoch,  and  Loch  Ericht,  all  of  large  size,  belong  to 
the  Tay  basin.  The  greater  part  of  Loch  Lydoch  is  within  Aigyle- 
shire,  and  Loch  Ericht  is  partly  within  the  county  of  Inverness :  the 
others  are  within  Perthshire. 

The  south-western  extremity  of  Perthshire  is  within  the  basin  of 
the  Forth.  This  includes  the  river  Teith  (the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Forth),  Allan  Water,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  Devon. 
The  beautiful  Lochs  of  Katrine,  Achray,  and  Vennachar,  within  the 
course  of  the  Teith ;  with  Lochs  Voil  and  Lubnaig,  to  the  northward 
(and  united  to  the  Teith,  immediately  above  Callander,  by  a  stream 
which  issues  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lubnaig) ;  and  Lochs 
Chon,  Dhu,  and  Ard,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Forth ;  all  belong  to 
this  portion  of  the  county. 

The  highland  and  lowland  divisions  of  Perthshire  exhibit  a  marked 
difference  in  respect  of  geological  formation.  The  highland  region 
is  composed  of  altered  Silurian  (or  metamorphic)  rocks;  the 
lowland  portion  of  the  county  exhibits  secondary  formations,  inter- 
spersed with  trap.  Within  the  former,  the  predominant  rock  is 
mica-slate :  in  the  latter,  red  sandstone  of  the  Devonian  period. 
The  extreme  north-western  portion  of  the  county  (including  Glen 
Bannoch,  Glen  Garry,  and  the  a(yacent  mountain-region)  is  com- 
posed of  granite  and  gneiss.  These  rocks  underlie  the  peat  of 
Bannoch  Moor — a  vast  waste,  with  a  mossy  sur&ce.  The  mica-slate 
area  succeeds,  and  embraces  the  whole  region  around  Loch  Tay, 
with  the  upper  portion  of  Strath  Tay,  and  the  highland  glens  lying 
farther  east,  towards  the  Forfarshire  border.  The  mountains  that  lie 
round  Loch  Katrine,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  county,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  mica-slate.  To  the  south-eastward  the  mica-slate  gradually 
passes  into  day-slate,  beds  of  which  occupy  the  lower  skirts  of  the 
mountain-region  along  its  whole  extent  —  that  is,  along  the  whole 
western  side  of  Strathmore,  as  fur  as  the  line  of  division  between  the 
highland  and  lowland  regions.  The  lower  country  which  succeeds 
the  clay-slate  is  within  the  red  sandstone  area,  wldch  embraces  the 
tract  lying  between  the  rivers  Teith  and  Forth  (below  CaUander), 
the  Braes  of  Donne,  Btc«i\Si  AUan^  and  the  lower  portions  of  Strath 
Earn  and  Strath  Tay.  "Pot^M^  wAwcc^^jjiKK^^^jKAooa^^  in  tha 
tract  of  the  OchillHiiXj^mV2kie^x\x«ii^«»^^^^        ^^saJ^Yafioia^ 
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of  the  oonnty  in  that  direction  fidls  within  the  area  of  the  Fifeshire 
coal-fields.  Beds  of  slate  are  worked  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Good  building-stone,  of  various  descriptions,  abounds. 

The  greater  part  of  Perthshire  is  pastoral,  but  the  cotton  and  linen 
manufictures  are  both  extensively  pursued  within  the  lowland  region. 
This  portion  of  the  county,  besides  several  towns,  contains  numerous 
large  and  populous  villages.  Notwithstanding  the  large  area  of 
Perthshire  that  consists  altogether  of  mountain  and  moorland,  it  has 
a  higher  average  of  population  than  several  of  the  lowland  counties. 
The  land  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at  a  third  of  the  whole. 
This  embraces  chiefly  the  alluvial  plains  or  valleys  belonging  to  the 
lower  Tay,  the  Earn,  the  Teith,  and  the  Forth  rivers.  The  Carse  of 
Gowrie  is  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  Scotland,  and  yields 
abundant  crops  of  wheat.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  grains  generally 
cultivated  witiiin  the  less  &voured  districts.  Turnips  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown. 

Perthshire  includes  70  entire  parishes,  besides  portions  of  12 
others.  The  old  territorial  divisions  included  within  its  limits  were 
Athol,  Balquhidder,  Breadalbane,  Oowrie,  Menteith,  Rannoch,  Stor- 
monty  and  Stratheam.    The  towns  and  principal  villages  are :  — 


Perth 

CULBOSS       • 

Cupar- Angus 
Blaibgowbib 
Altth 


Perth  and  Culrofls  are  parliamentary  burghs.  The  city  of  Perth  re- 
turns one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Culross  shares  in  the 
return  of  a  member  with  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 
Queensferry.    The  county  returns  one  member. 

Ptrth,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tay,  about  8  miles  above  the  commencement  of  the 
firth.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  town  are  two  extensive 
meadows,  known  respectively  as  the  North  Inch  and  the  South  Inch. 
Perth  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  city,  among  the  most  attractive 
in  Scotland.  It  has  considerable  manu&ctures — chiefly  of  coloured 
cottons,  with  flax  mills,  tanneries,  iron-worics,  and  others ;  besides 
extensive  shipping  trade.  Perth  is  of  early  origin,  and  down  to  the 
death  of  James  L  (1437)  was  regarded  as  the  ci^ital  of  Scotland.* 

•  James  L  (of  8eotlaod)w«s  aiiaatmal«eL  alt  P«c^«  \u  V^*^.    ^^^^ 
this  eyeat,  the  BOMt  of  govammeDt  was  d«&DiUtlj  tccseuvtqIvo^^^A^s^'o'^v^ 

00 


Fop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

25,250 

Bunkeld       .       929 

Comrie 

789 

517 

Oriufp  .        .    3,903 

Doune 

1,256 

1,943 

AUCHTBBAW)EB,2,844 

Callander  . 

884 

3,344 

Dunblane      .    1,709 

Abemethy 

984 

2,106 

KCNCABOINS 

2,166 
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It*  has  shared  in  numerous  events  of  importance  in  Scottish  histoid. 
A  mile  to  the  northward  of  Perth,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Scone^  which  had  formerly  an  ancient  palaee 
(of  which  no  traces  are  left)  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
as  well  an  ancient  abbey,  within  which  they  were  crowned.  A  small 
portion  of  the  abbey  yet  remains.*  Tippermuir  (or  Tibbermoie), 
4  miles  west  of  Perth,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Montroee's  victories,  in 
1644.  A  few  miles  farther  to  the  southward  is  Dupplin  Moor,  ^irhen 
the  Scots  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  English  force,  under 
Baliol,  in  1332.  The  field  of  battle  adjoined  the  right  bank  of  the 
Earn.  The  village  of  Abemethy^  7  miles  S.E.  of  Perth,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Earn  with  the  Tay,  represents  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pictish 
kings,  and  the  former  seat  of  a  bishopric,  removed  to  St  AndrewB.t 

Cupar- AnguSt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay  (12  miles  KJL  of 
Perth)  is  partly  within  the  county  of  Forfar.  Alytk,  on  a  small 
rivulet  which  joins  the  Isla,  is  farther  to  the  northward,  and  also 
near  the  Forfarshire  border.  Dunkeld,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Perth,  and 
just  within  the  highland  border,  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  formed  by  the 
hills  which  enclose  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  on  which  it  stands.  The 
great  line  of  road  from  Perth  to  the  north-westward  passes  through 
Dunkeld,  up  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  afterwards  up  the  tributary 
valleys  watered  by  the  Tummel  and  the  G^a^^y,  upon  the  banks  of 
which  latter  stream,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Dunkeld,  is  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  where  the  Highland  clans,  led  by  Viscount  Dundoe,  defeated 
the  troops  of  William  UI.  under  General  Mackay,  in  1689.  Dunkeld 
was  itself,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict,  attended 
with  opposite  results.  |  A  few  miles  above  Killiecrankie  are  Blair 
Athol  and  the  entrance  of  Glen  Tilt 

Crirff,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  15  miles  W.  of  Perth* 
has  considerable  share  in  the  cotton  and  flax  manufactures.  It  lies  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  roads  which  penetrate  the  highland  r^on. 
Auckterarder  is  to  the  south-eastwsird  of  Crieff  and  13  miles  distant 
from  Perth,  in  the  direction  of  S.W. 

Dunblane^  the  former  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Allan  Water,  4  miles  N.  of  Stirling.  Sheriflf  Muir,  the  scene  of  the 
indecisive  battle  of  1715,  is  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward.  A 
railway  which  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  Teith  (passing  on  the 

*  The  ancient  stone  which  fonned  the  coronation  seat  of  the  Scotch 
monarchs,  and  which  still  has  its  place  beneath  the  chair  in  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  are  seated  daring  the  ceremony  of  receivinff  the 
crown,  wai  removed  from  Switi^  to  Wesuninster  Abbey,  by  Edward  L 

f  Abemethy  and  BrocYim  l^Yotlttdixt^  Ymwri^  >^^  ^»l^  two  round 
towers  that  are  found  in  ^o\\mA.  „ 

J  See  Macaulay;  U*u»t.  oi ILtv^, <i>^«^* "»»• 
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way  the  manufkcturing  Tillage  of  Bowie)  connects  Dunblane  with 
the  pictnreeque  Tillage  of  Callander,  situated  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Perthshire  highlands,  and  on  the  line  of  approach  to 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Trosachs.  At  the  point  where  Callander 
stands,  the  Teith  is  joined,  on  its  northern  side,  by  the  stream  which 
issues  from  Loch  Lubnaig.  AherfoyU^  on  the  Forth,  is  8  miles  S.W. 
of  Callander.  The  towns  of  Kincardine  and  Culross  are  both 
situated  on  the  Forth,  within  the  detached  portion  of  Perthshire 
which  adjoins  the  north  bank  of  that  riTer,  below  the  town  of  Alloa 
and  the  shire  of  Clackmannan. 


lY.   NOBTHEBN  HzOHLA2n)& 

24.  Abbbdxsnshibb,  a  maritime  county,  on  the  east  side  of  Scot- 
land, has  an  area  of  1,260,625  acres,  or  1,970  square  miles.  Its  limits 
to  the  north  and  east  are  marked  by  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 
On  the  south,  the  course  of  the  riyer  Dee,  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains,  form  the  chief  part  of  its  boundaiy.  A  branch 
range  belonging  to  the  Ghnunpian  system  marks  a  portion  also  of  tii« 
western  border  of  the  county,  which  howeyer  is  formed  in  great  part 
by  an  irregular  and  artificial  line,  not  coincident  with  any  important 
natural  feature. 

The  coast-line  of  Aberdeenshire  includes  Buchan  Ness,  the  eastern- 
most extremity  of  Scotland:  together  with  Eattray  Head,  Caimbulg 
Point,  and  Eannaird  Head.  Both  Buchan  Ness  and  Kinnaird  Head 
are  of  considerable  eleration.  Of  numerous  bays  included  between 
these  and  other  headlands,  the  most  noteworthy  are — Cruden  Bay, 
Invemetty  or  Sandford  Bay  (immediately  N.  of  Buchan  Ness),  Peter- 
head Bay,  Strathbeg  Bay,  and  Fraserburgh  Bay. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  northward  to  that  of  the  Tthan  river, 
the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  is  generally  low  and  shelving.  Between 
the  Ythan  and  Ugie  rivers,  it  becomes  high  and  rocky;  the  rocks 
known  as  the  Bullers  (i.  e.  boilers)  of  Buchan  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  coast  From  the  Ugie  river  northward,  the  shore  again  becomes 
for  the  most  part  sandy  and  low.  The  northern  coast-line  of  the 
county  is  in  some  parta  sandy,  in  oiherB  rocky,  but  is  nowhere  of 
any  conspicuous  height 

Aberdeenshire  has  great  diTezsity  of  Bur&oe.    8om<^  ^  >k%\£ks;g!&s^ 
mountains  in  Britain  tail  withixi,  cs  on  1ih«  V>t^«c^  ^'^Cu&  %c^^q£c^> 
western  diviskm,  and  tha  whole  of  the  gBOOXid.  -wW^ii  ViaaX  v^"^^*^  ^*^ 
the  county  lies  at  an  elermtion  of  eerecal  ^uiidwA.iwX.  etow^  ^^^  *^^ 
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Thenoe  the  general  slope  of  the  land  is  to  the  east  and  north- e—t,  the 
mountains  spreading  over  a  considerable  area  in  thooedirectiottfl.  Yet 
although  the  greater  part  of  Aberdeenshire  is  highland,  its  oastooi 
and  north-eastern  divisions  are  but  moderately  eleyated,  and  tbi 
larger  part  of  the  county  is  hilly  rather  than  moantauioa&  Even 
the  high  grounds  which  in  the  east  and  north-east  divide  the  riTCf 
basins,  as  well  as  the  tracts  extending  along  the  ooast^  for  sevenl 
miles  inland,  are  in  point  of  absolute  elevaticm  lower  than  manj 
tracts  of  country  within  the  lowland  region  of  southern  Scotland. 

Among  the  high  summits  that  belong  to  the  main  chain  of  the 
Grampians  (and  for  the  most  part  lying  along  the  border-line  of 
Aberdeenshire,  though  one  or  two  od  the  number  fiill  within  its 
limits)  are—  Mount  Battock,  2,666  feet ;  Cock  Cairn;  Mount  Keen, 
3,180  feet;  Black  Hill  of  Mark;  Dhuloch,  8,250  feet;  Loch-na-gar, 
3,800  feet;  Cairn  Taggart,  3.000  feet;  Glass  Meall;  Ben  Uam  More, 
3,589  feet;  Scarsoch,  3,402  feet;  and  Cairn  EeUr,  3,350  feet  The 
last-named  of  these  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county. 
In  the  branch  chain  which  stretches  thence  to  the  north  and  north- 
east, along  the  Inverness  and  Ban£&hire  borders,  are — Ben-na- 
Vrochan,  3,825  feet;  Bracriach,  4,225  feet;  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  4,406  feet; 
Cairngorm,  4,095  feet;  Ben  Avon,  3,968  feet;  and  Morven  Hill, 
2,880  feet.  The  last-named  mountain  lies  considerably  within  the 
county  border,  intermediate  between  the  Dee  and  the  Bon  nTers. 
The  Buck  of  Cabrach,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Don  valley  (and  near 
the  course  of  the  upper  Doveran)  is  2,377  feet. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Aberdeenshire  are  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Ythan,  the  XJgie,  and  the  Doveran.  The  last  has  only  a  small  put 
of  its  course  within  the  county,  and  belongs  in  part  to  Banfishire. 

The  Dee  rises  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than  any  other 
river  in  Britain.*  Its  basin  is  of  limited  extent,  being  narrowed  by 
the  high  mountains  which  approach  its  banks  on  either  side.  Its 
chief  tributaries  are — on  the  right  bank,  the  Muick  and  the  Dye 
Waters  ;  on  the  left,  the  Gaim  Water.  The  Muick  issues  from  Loch 
Muick,  which  is  two  miles  long.  The  Don  is  joined  on  its  left  bank 
by  the  river  Ury.  Neither  the  Dee  nor  the  Don  are  navigable  abort 
their  immediate  outlets;  both  rivers  possess  valuable  salmon  and 
other  fisheries.  The  Ythan  is  navigable,  a  few  miles  above  its  month, 
for  small  vessela. 

In  point  of  geological  formation^  Aberdeenshire  consists  almost 

entirely  of  metamorphic,  or  altered  Silurian,  rocks  —  approaching  in 

many  parts  the  chi^aKSter  of  gneiss,  with  large  areas  of  granite  in- 

terapened  amongiBt  tkiem,  «B^ftfi^si£L^  -m^^o^.  V^^  viQiSE»sE&dvruBon  of 
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the  coantj.  The  iDetamorphic  depoBits  exhibit,  through  the  grrater 
part  of  the  county,  the  form  of  clay^slate,  with  chlorite  and  mica- 
elate,  passing  in  its  extreme  south-western  division  (within  the  tract 
that  includes  the  npper  portion  of  the  Dee  ralley)  into  quartzoso 
flagstones  and  their  associated  limestones.  Nearly  the  whole 
tract  between  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  rivers  Dee  and 
Don  consists  of  granite,  the  masses  of  which  extend  close  up  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  npon  its  western  side.  Granite  is  extensively 
quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  largely 
exported.  The  Aberdeenshire  granite  is  principally  grey  granite,  in 
which  felspar  and  quartz  are  the  chief  ingredients,  mica  being  a 
less  abundant  component  in  it  A  tract  of  some  extent  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Doveran  valley  consists  of  sandstone,  belonging  to 
the  **  old  red  "  period.  Trap  veins  and  dykes  appear  in  many  parts 
of  the  county. 

Aberdeenshire  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  manufacturing  county. 
It  has  a  higher  average  of  population  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Highlands.  The  manufacture  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  is 
extensively  pursued  at  Aberdeen  and  other  places,  and  the  shipping 
trade  is  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  proportion  of  arable  land  is  most  considerable  within  the 
eastern  division  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  principally  within  the  valleys 
of  the  Don  and  the  Ythan  and  the  tract  lying  between  those  rivers. 
Good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  grown  here. 
The  climate  is  too  severe  for  wheat  The  larger  portion  of  the  county, 
however,  has  too  uneven  a  enrface  for  the  plough :  the  land  is  used 
chiefly  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  and  for  the  purposes  of  dairy 
farming.  There  are  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  fir  and  other 
hardy  trees  within  the  south-western  division  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Aberdeenshire  includes  81  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  8 
others.  The  former  territorial  divisions  of  Buchan,  Garioch,  For- 
martin.  Mar,*  and  Strathbogie,  belong  to  this  part  of  Scotland  — 
the  last-named  of  them  being  partly  within  Banffshire.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  are :  — 

Pop. 
Fraseubtsoh   3,101 
Kosehearty  .       908 
Turriff  .     1,843 

HUNTLST       .     3,448 


Pop. 

Popt 

Absrdsek  . 

73,805 

Alford 

1,264 

Ballater 

362 

Old  Meldrum 

1,553 

KlMTOBB 

568 

Newburgh  . 

541 

Invbbubt    . 

2,620 

Ellon 

823 

PsTBRmuD 

7,641 

•  Brae-mar  is  a  subdivision  of  Mar  — ii\c\uA\tktt1iik'feUY^'V«*^^s^^ 
the  Dee  vallir^.    Mmt  cmnprabandi  all  that  ^ul  w  KYM8t^««ELioax^  ^\&sck. 
Jg  south  oftb9  riwer  Dob. 
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Tiie  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  towns  of  Kintore,  Inrenny,  and 
Peterhead,  are  parliamentaiy  burghs.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  returns 
one  member.  Inyemxy,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  unite  with  the 
towns  of  Banff,  Cullen,  and  Elgin,  in  the  zetam  of  a  member.  The 
county  returns  one  member. 

Aberdfen,  the  capital  of  the  counly,  and  the  third  place  in  Scotland 
in  point  of  population,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee. 
A(^'acent  to  it  on  the  northward,  and  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Don,  is  Old  Aberdeen,  with  which  indeed  Aberdeen  is  almost  con- 
tinuous. Aberdeen  has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of  great  foreign 
and  coasting  trade,  and  possesses  an  extensive  dock,  with  fine  pieis 
and  quays.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  &bric8,  and  there  are  large  iron-works  and  ship-build- 
ing yards.  Aberdeen  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  embraces 
two  colleges,  —  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  Marischal 
College,  in  Now  Aberdeen,  —  both  of  them  flourishing  institu- 
tions. Two  miles  above  Aberdeen  is  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  where 
Montrose,  in  1644,  gained  one  of  his  victories,  after  which  occasion 
ho  became  for  a  time  master  of  the  city.  About  12  miles  f&rther 
up  the  Dee  valley  is  the  rivulet  of  Corrichie  Bum,  beside  which  the 
followers  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Queen  Mary  (under  the  Earls  of  Moray,  Morton,  and  Athol),  in 
1562.  The  locality  is  immediately  within  the  Kincardinediire 
border. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  forty-two  milee  to  the 
westward  of  Aberdeen,  and  within  the  region  of  the  Highlands,  is 
the  village  of  BaUatery  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs 
in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  wild 
scenery  among  which  it  is  placed.  About  seven  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  upon  its  south  bank,  is  Balmoral  castle,  the  highland  residence 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

The  town  of  Inverury  —  hardly  more  than  a  village  in  point  of 
size —  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  river  "Dry  with  the  Don,  15  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Aberdeen,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Kintore^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  is  below  Inverury,  and  3  milvs 
nearer  to  Aberdeen.  Between  two  and  three  miles  N.E.  of  Inverury, 
midway  between  that  place  and  the  village  of  Old  Meldrum,  is  Barra 
Hill,  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  an  English  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  (1307).  The  battle  of  Harlaw  (1411), 
between  an  opposing  Highland  and  Lowland  force,  was  fought  a 
■few  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Inveruiy,  within  tHe  parish  of  Chapel 
Garioch,  between  the  atteamft  o^  ^t^^  T^t^  wA  ^^  X^^scu  The  viUigd 
of  Al/ord,  higher  up  t\)ie  \«\V^  oii  Wl><ai^^*aA^^\^^&J^Tya^\«3iL 
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(13  miles  W.  by  S.  of  InTeroiy),  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Montrose's 
victoriee,  in  1645. 

Peter head^  a  thriving  seaport  town,  with  considerable  ship-building 
and  a  largo  share  in  the  northern  whale-&«herjr,  besides  general 
trade,  lies  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Buchan  Ness.  Granite,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
shipped  ext4;nsively  from  Peterhead.  Mineral  springs  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town  add  to  its  attractions  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
summer  visitors.  Fraserburgh,  also  a  shipping  port,  with  considerable 
share  in  the  herring-fishery,  is  16  miles  N.W.  of  Peterhead,  near  the 
promontory  of  Kinnaird  Head.  Turriff  is  a  small  town  in  the 
valley  of  the  Boveran  river,  near  its  right  bank.  Huntley  is  on  tho 
river  Bogie,  and  within  the  district  of  Stiathbogie,  to  which  that 
stream  gives  name. 

25.  Bakffshibii,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  439,219  acres, 
or  686  square  miles.  Its  coast-line,  which  extends  for  a  length  of 
thirty  miles  along  the  North  Sea  and  tiie  broader  portion  of  the  Murray 
Firth,  is  generally  rocky,  but  only  of  moderate  elevation.  The  county 
stretches  thence  inland,  in  a  direction  of  S.W.,  to  the  higher  Gram- 
pian region.  Its  breadth  is  in  one  part  narrowed  to  less  than  five 
miles,  by  the  approach  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Elgin  on  either  side,  and  it  again  narrows  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  river  Doveran  on  the  east,  and  the  Spey  on  the  west, 
mark  portions  of  the  county  boundary. 

The  -southern  extremity  of.  Banffshire  includes  part  of  the  high 
group  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  and  the  connected  heights  which 
lie  round  the  upper  part  of  Glen  Avon,  comprehending  some  of  the 
most  elevated  grounds  in  the  British  Islands.  Cairngorm,  Ben 
Mac  Dhui,  Ben-na-M&in,  Ben  Avon  (3,826  feet),  and  other  high 
summits,  belong  to  this  region.  The  mountains  thence  decline  in 
altitude  to  the  northward,  but  the  high  grounds  by  which  the  valley 
of  the  Avon  is  bordered  on  its  eastern  side  include  many  lofty 
summits  —  amongst  them  Alsait  Hill,  Conyhabbie  (2,558  feet),  and 
Ben  Rinnes  (near  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Spey),  2,747 
feet  The  more  northwardly  division  of  the  county  is  hilly,  but  only 
of  moderate  height.  The  hill  called  Bin  of  Cullen  (not  &r  distant 
from  the  coast,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county,  is  1,043  feet  Lurg  Hill, 
1,016  feet,  and  Knock  Hill,  1,640  feet,  are  a  few  miles  farther  inland. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Banfishire  are  the  Doveran,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Avon —  the  last  an  affluent  of  the  Spey.    A  stream  calkd.  \!s^^  ^S^^a. 
joins  the  Doveran.  on  its  left  bank.    The  A.\OTi  TiBO&m\i;y£tv  ksa^ 

*  See  antCt  P*  464,  note. 
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within  the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  county.  Numeroiui  smaller  strcains 
water  the  narrow  glens  of  the  mountidn*region. 

Granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica-slate,  greywacke  or  daj-alate,  and 
(within  a  small  area)  red  sandstone,  of  the  DeTonian  period,  enter 
into  the  geology  of  Banflshire.  All  but  the  first  and  last-named  of 
the  above  belong  to  the  extensiye  series  of  altered  Silurian  deposits 
which  (according  to  the  most  recent  geological  classification)  com* 
pose  by  tax  the  larger  part  of  the  highland  region.  Serpentine  ap- 
pears in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsoy,  on  the  coast)  and  ia  quarried 
as  marble. 

The  industiy  of  Banfi&hire  is  chiefly  agricultnraL  Within  the  less 
elevated  portion  of  the  county,  towards  the  north,  a  large  proportion 
of  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  processes  of  husbandly  are  well 
conducted.  GK>od  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  (in  the  lower  grounds) 
wheat,  are  produced.  The  larger  portion  of  the  county,  however,  is 
chiefly  a  pastoral  region  —  many  parts,  towards  the  south,  a  mere 
wilderness  of  moimtain  and  moorland.  The  salmon-fiaheries  of  the 
Doveran  and  Spey  rivers  are  of  high  value,  and  the  herring-fisheiy 
is  pursued  off  the  coast  There  is  little  of  manufacturing  industry, 
but  weaving,  bleaching,  and  flax-dressing,  are  pursued  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  hunger  villages. 

Banf&hire  includes  20  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  10  others. 
Its  towns  and  principal  villages  are :  — 

Banff    , 
Portsoy  . 

Banff  and  Cullen  are  parliamentary  bui*ghs,  and  are  associated 
in  the  return  of  a  single  member  with  Elgin,  Inveruiy,  Eantore^ 
and  Peterhead.     The  county  returns  one  member. 

The  town  of  Banffl  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doveran,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty-nine 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  had  formerly  a  castle  of  which  there  are  stiU  some 
remains.  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Doveran  river  connects  Banff 
with  its  suburb  of  Macduff,  to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  coast,  to 
the  westward  of  Banf^  are  the  fishing-towns  of  Portsoy  and  CuUrn^ 
the  latter  at  the  outlet  of  a  stream  called  by  its  name. 

Keith,  a  market-town  of  some  antiquity,  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  on  the  stream  of  the  Isla.  Considerably  farther  southward, 
and  entirely  within  the  mountain-region,  the  little  stream  of  the 
Livet  water,  which  joins  the  Avon,  flows  through  Glen  Ltvet^  fianoua 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pttp. 

6,781 

CULLBN  • 

.  1,818 

KmTH    . 

•   2,648 

1,903 

BucKia  . 

.  2,798 

Dufiftown 

•    1,249 
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in  oonnecdoii  with  the  distillatioii  of  spirit  (whiskyX  which  it 
pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  highlands.  The 
locality  of  Qlen  Livet  is  also  to  be  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  army  of  King  James,  consisting  of  Hig^iland  dans  under 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  a  Lowland  force  headed  by  the  catholic  Earls 
of  Huntley  and  Enol,  in  1694,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.* 


26.  Eloinshisb,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  340,000  acres,  or 
631  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  which  are  divided 
by  a  detached  piece  of  Invemessshire.  The  more  northwardly  (and 
considerably  the  larger)  of  the  two  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  along  the  Murray  Firth.  The  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  this  coast^line  are  low,  exhibiting  chiefly  raised  beaches 
of  sand  and  gravel ;  the  middle  portion,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Lossie  river  and  the  promontory  of  Burgh  Head  (at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Burgh  Head  Bay)  consists  of  bold  and  precipitous  diffii 
of  sandstone. 

Within  that  part  of  the  Elginshire  coast  which  is  to  the  west  of 
the  Findhom  river,  the  combined  action  of  sea  and  wind  has 
effected  very  considerable  changes  within  a  recent  period,  and 
the  former  shore-line  is  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  inland. 
Some  tracts  that  were  formerly  productive  are  now  covered  with 
sterile  sand.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Lossie  river,  again,  changes  of 
like  description,  affecting  the  relative  area  of  land  and  sea,  are 
still  in  progress.  The  inland  frontier  of  the  county  is  irregular,  but 
to  the  eastward  is  marked  in  part  by  the  course  of  the  river  Spey. 

The  greater  part  of  Elginshire  is  only  moderately  elevated.  Al- 
though within  the  highland  region,  the  county  includes  a  large  area 
of  lowland  within  its  northwardly  division,  especially  towards  its  sea- 
ward border.  The  tract  extending  along  the  Moray  Firth,  and  for 
several  miles  inland,  forms  an  extensive  flat,  known  as  the  "  Howe  of 
Moray."  Immediately  along  the  coast,  this  region  is  sandy,  but  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  the  sand  is  succeeded  by  an  alluvial 
deposit  which  is  often  of  great  fertility.  At  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  towards  the  interior,  the  ground  rises  into  an  undulating  and 
hilly  country,  of  moderate  elevation.  The  hill  called  Findlay  Seat, 
about  4  miles  S.R  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  is  1,116  feef  high.  The 
more  southwardly  division  of  the  county  rises  to  considerably  greater 


•  Tytler :  Hist,  of  Scotland,  voL  viL  p.  268.  The  battle  was  a  severely 
oootested  one. 
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elevation,  especially  on  its  eastfirn  and  western  borden^  which  are 
there  marked  by  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Spej 
upon  either  side. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Elginshire  are  the  Spey,  the  Loeaie,  and  the 
Findhom.  The  Spcy  is  joined,  in  its  course  through  this  county,  bj 
the  Nethy  on  its  right,  and  the  Dulnain  on  its  left,  bank ;  and  receives 
its  most  considerable  affluent,  the  Avon,  upon  the  Banf&hire  and 
Elginshire  border.  The  banks  of  the  Spey  are  noted  for  the  varied 
and  romantic  beauty  of  their  sceneiy.  The  Findhom  is  joined  on 
its  right  bank,  within  Elginshire,  by  the  Divie  Water,  which  flows 
through  a  sylvan  valley  of  great  beauty.  There  are  numerous  small 
lakes  within  the  county.  One  of  the  most  extensive  waa  Loch  Spynie, 
which  adjoined  the  left  bank  of  the  Lossie  river,  near  its  outlet :  the 
waters  of  this  lake  have  been  drained  aS,  and  the  land  reclaimed. 
Ix)ch-in-Dorbh,  on  the  Nairnshire  border,  has  in  its  centre  an  island, 
with  the  remains  of  a  royal  castle. 

The  geology  of  Elginshire  exhibits  almost  exclusively  gneiss 
and  old  red  sandstone.  Gneiss  predominates  in  the  southern  and 
middle  divisions  of  the  county :  strata  of  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
north,  towards  the  sea-coast  Oolitic  strata  appear  within  a  limited 
portion  of  the  red  sandstone  area.  The  sandstone  affords  excellent 
material  for  building  purposes,  and  is  extensively  wrought  as  a  free- 
stone. There  are  slate  quarries  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and 
also  granite,  which  is  worked  to  a  limited  extent  Lime  requires  to 
be  imported  for  agricultural  uses. 

Elginshire  is  a  thoroughly  agricultural  county.  The  low  plains  of 
the  north  include  a  large  area  of  productive  arable  land,  within  which 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  as  well  as  the  hardier  grains,  are  raised* 
In  the  higher  grounds  of  the  interior,  oats  are  the  staple  crop.  The 
climate  of  the  coast  district  is  regarded  as  pc^sessed  of  superior  advan- 
tages to  other  parts  of  Scotland  in  so  high  a  latitude,  in  its  greater 
freedom  from  cold  and  moist  winds. 

Elginshire  is  included  within  the  extensive  region  formerly  known 
as  Moray  (or  Murray),  which  name  is  still  familiarly  applied  to  it. 
The  county  includes  15  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  9  others. 
Its  towns  and  principal  villages  are :  — 


Pop. 
ELom .  .  7,643 
Lossiemouth       1,333 


Pop. 
Fochabers  .      1,145 


Pop. 
Rothes         .       1,465 
Forres       .      3.508i 


Elgin  and  Foires  are  parliamentary  burghs,  and  are  associated  in 
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tbe  rBtom  of  a  member  with  several  places  in  the  adjoining  oonnties.* 
The  county,  jointly  with  Nairnshire,  returns  one  member. 

Elgin^  the  coxmty-town,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loesie  riyer : 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  cathedral, 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Scotland.  Losaie^ 
mouth,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Loesie  river,  forms  the  port  of  Elgin. 
The  maritime  village  of  Kingston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  is  of 
some  importance  as  a  fishing  station,  and  has  yards  for  ship-building. 
Bupghead  and  other  villages  on  the  coast  of  Elginshire  also  share  in 
the  fisheries.  Burghead  was  formerly  a  station  and  stronghold  of  the 
Danes  or  Northmen. 

Forres  is  an  ancient  town  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Find- 
horn,  a  short  distance  above  its  entrance  into  the  shallow  estuaiy 
known  as  Loch  Findhom.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated 
ancient  pillar  of  sandstone,  with  inscribed  figures,  called  Sweno's 
Stone,  a  memorial  of  Danish  inroad  and  conquest. 


27.  Nairnshirb,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  137,600  acres, 
or  215  square  miles.  Its  coast-line,  which  extends  for  nine  miles 
along  the  narrower  portion  of  the  Murray  Firth,  is  generally  low,  but 
is  backed,  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Nairn,  by  a  chain  of  sand-hills 
which  stretch  thence  into  the  a^'acent  county  of  Elgin.  The  inland 
frontier  of  Nairnshire  is  irregular,  especially  on  the  side  of  Inverness, 
where  the  border-line  crosses  and  recrosses  the  valley  of  the  river  Nairn. 

The  surface  of  Nairnshire  is  varied,  and,  in  the  interior,  hilly, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  An  undulat- 
ing plain,  which  in  its  wider  parts  is  about  five  miles  in  breadth, 
extends  along  the  coast.  Lethen  HiU,  on  the  Nairnshire  and  Elgin- 
shire border,  at  a  distance  of  only  five  miles  inland,  is  848  feet.  But 
the  ground  rises  to  greater  height  farther  to  the  southward.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Findhom  and  the  Nairn,  portions  only  of 
which  are  within  the  county.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in 
Nairnshire. 

The  geological  formations  of  Nairnshire  exhibit  granite  gneiss, 
and  old  red  sandstone.  The  two  former  belong  to  the  more  elevated 
interior  districts :  the  sandstone  strata  to  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  county.    The  sandstone  is  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

The  industry  of  Nairnshire  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  Oats 
and  barley  are  the  staple  crops,  but  wheat  is  also  grown  in  the  more 

*  Sm  oiie^  p.  668.    Forres  belongs  to  the  Invemeas  district  of  burghs. 
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fistTOQied  portioDB  of  the  coast-plain.  The  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle  IB  extensiyely  pursued  within  the  more  elevated  portioDB  of  the 
county. 

Nairnshire  includes  4  entire  parishes,  with  parts  of  6  others.  lis 
only  town  is  Naibn  (3,435  inhabitants),  which  is  a  parliamentaiy 
burgh,  associated  with  Inyemess  and  other  places  in  the  return  of  a 
member.  The  county  of  Nairn  joins  that  cf  Elgin  in  the  retom  of 
one  member. 

Nairn  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kaim,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  It  has  a  share  in  the  herring-fishery,  and 
also  some  amount  of  general  shipping  trade,  the  mouth  of  the  rifsr 
forming  a  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Four  mileB  above  Nairn  is  the 
village  of  Cawdor.  At  half  that  distance,  in  the  direction  of  E.  l)y 
8.,  is  Auldearn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  village  Montrose 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  in  1645. 


28.  Inverxbssshirb,  a  maritime  county,  the  largest  in  Scotland, 
has  an  area  of  2,723,501  acres,  or  4,255  square  miles.  Its  north- 
eastern border  adjoins  Loch  Beauley  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Murray 
Firth ;  excepting  in  that  locality,  the  coast-line  of  the  county,  which 
is  of  great  extent,  belongs  to  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  and 
includes,  besides  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  many  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  The  islets  of  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Nevis,  Loch  Nanuagh, 
Loch  Aylort,  and  Loch  Moidart,  with  a  portion  of  the  shores  of  Loch 
£il  and  Loch  Leven  (the  two  last-named  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  Loch  Linnhe)  belongs  to  the  mainland  portion  of  the  Inverness- 
shire  shores.  The  channel  called  the  Sound  of  Sleat  intervenes 
between  the  mainland  and  the  large  island  of  Skye. 

Invemessshire  is  one  of  tho  most  thoroughly  highland  portions  of 
Scotland.  The  vastly  greater  portion  of  its  surface  exhibits  only 
mountain  and  moorland,  with  deep  and  narrow  glens  which  pene- 
trate the  whole  region  and  divide  the  higher  grounds.  The  long  and 
deep  valley  of  Glenmore  (elsewhere  described  * )  stretches  through 
the  county,  and  divides  it  into  two  portions. 

The  part  of  Invemessshire  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Glenmore 
belongs  to  the  higher  Grampian  region,  and  includes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Grampians.  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet, 
the  highest  summit  in  the  British  Islands,  falls  within  this  region, 
near  the  east  side  of  Loch  £il,  and  on  the  right  of  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Caledonian  CanaL  On  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county  are  Cairn  Eelar,   3,350  feet,  and  Cairngorm,  4,090 — the 


*  See  ante,  p.  484. 
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former  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  three  shires  of  Inyemess, 
Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  the  latter  at  the  point  where  the  shires  of 
Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  Ban£^  meet  The  range  of  the  Monadh 
Leadh  Mountains,*  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Findhom  and 
Spey  rivers,  is  within  this  portion  of  Invemessshire. 

Among  the  numerous  valleys  belonging  to  this  division  of  the 
county  (besides  Glenmore),  the  principal  are  —  the  upper  portion 
of  Strath  Spey,  with  Strath  Beam,  Strath  Erick,  Glen  Spean,  Glen 
Boy,t  and  numerous  smaller  glens. 

The  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Invemessshire  that  is  to  the  west  of 
Glenmore  belongs  to  the  region  elsewhere  described  under  the  name 
of  the  Northern  Highlands.  {  The  most  conspicuous  summit  within 
its  limits  is  Mealfourvouny,  2,700,  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness. 
Strath  Glass  (with  the  tributary  valleys  of  Glen  Farar,  Glen  Cannich, 
and  Strath  Agaric),  Glen  Urquhart,  Glen  Moriston,  and  Glen  Garry, 
are  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  depressions  below  the  generally  high 
level  of  its  sur&ce.  Among  the  high  summits  upon  the  northern 
border  of  this  portion  of  the  county  are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  feet»  and 
Benevachart,  3,000  feet,  both  on  the  border  of  Invemessshire  and 
Kossshire. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Invemessshire  are  the  Spey,  the  Findhom, 
the  Nairn,  and  the  Ness,  with  their  numerous  affluent  streams.  The 
Spey  rises  within  the  county,  and  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
within  its  limits.  Both  the  Findhom  and  the  Nairn  also  rise  within 
Invemessshire,  and  flow  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  Spey<— 
that  is,  to  the  north-eastward.  The  Spean  Water,  which  drains  part 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  ooun^,  has  an  opposite  or  westerly 
course.  The  Findhom  flows,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course, 
through  Strath  Deam. 

The  river  Ness  issues  from  Loch  Ness,  and  fiills  into  Loch  Beauley, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Murray  Firth.  The  streams  of  the 
Foyers  and  Farakaig  Waters,  the  former  of  which  forms  the  magni- 
ficent &lls  of  Foyers,  enter  Loch  Ness  on  its  eastem  side :  before 
reaching  the  lake,  their  waters  (flowing  from  opposite  directions — the 
Foyers  firom  the  S.W.,  the  Farakaig  from  the  NJB.)  pass  through 

*  That  is,  *•  Dark  Grey"  mountains. 

t  Glen  Koy  is  a  tributary  valley  to  Glen  Spean,  the  outflow  of  which 
is  carried  by  the  Spean  water  into  the  river  Lochy,  below  the  loch  of  that 
name.  The  **  parallel  roads  **  of  Glen  Boy  have  attracted  much  notice 
on  the  part  of  sdentiflc  observers.  They  were  Ions  supposed  to  be  of 
artificial  construction,  but  are  now  recoipused  as  the  markings  left  by 
successive  alterations  in  the  level,  of  the  waten  by  which  the  bottom  of 
the  vall^  was  fiirmerly  occupied.  Similar  appearances  are  of  not  nn« 
flreqnent  occurrence,  both  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere, 

X  See  tmU,  p.  486. 
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the  narrow  valley  of  Strath  Erick,  which  lies  parallel  to  Loeh  Vtm. 
Locha  Oich  and  Lochy,  to  the  southward  of  Loch  Ness,  are  united 
to  it  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL  The  riTer  Lochy,  wfakh 
issues  from  Loch  Lochy,  flows  into  Loch  EiL 

Tho  most  considerable  stream  within  the  portion  of  TnTTiinimnnTiini 
lying  west  of  Glenmore  is  the  river  Beauley,  which  flows  into  the 
head  of  Loch  Beauley,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  Strath  Olaas 
and  the  adjacent  glens.  Besides  the  numerous  lakes  already  mat- 
tioned,  Invemessshire  includes  Loch  Moy ley,  LochGany,  LochQuoidi, 
Loch  Arkaig,  Loch  Morar,  Loch  Laggan,  and  Loch  Treig  with  maoj 
of  smaller  size.  Loch  Shiel,  which  has  an  outlet  to  the  estnaiy  d 
Loch  Moidart,  on  the  western  coast,  is  on  the  border  of  Livemessshire 
and  Arg>'lc8hire.  Loch  Ericht,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  tha 
county,  is  partly  within  the  Perthshire  border,  and  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  river  Tay. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Invemessshire  comprehend  Skye,  with 
the  adjacent  Kaasay,  Scalpa,  South  Bona,  Canna,  Rum,  and  Big — 
all  \iithin  a  short  distance  of  the  mainland :  together  with  Harris, 
North  Uist,  Benbccula,  South  Uist,  and  the  Barra  group,  forming 
parts  of  the  more  distant  and  prolonged  chain  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
Skye,  which  is  of  Icrge  size,  equals  in  boldness  of  external  feature 
and  grandeur  of  scenery  any  region  of  Scotland.  The  Cuchullin 
Hills  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  southern  coast,  and  within  the 
middle  section  of  the  island)  reach  in  their  highest  summit  3,220  feet, 
and  enclose  within  their  recesses  the  waters  of  Loch  Coruisk,  one  of 
the  wildest  of  the  highland  lakes. 

ThQ  geological  formation  of  Invemessshire  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
remarkably  uniform.  The  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  county  is 
composed  of  altered  Silurian  (or  metamorphic)  rocks,  for  tlie  most 
part  of  gncissoso  character.  In  the  southem  part  of  the  county,  to  the 
east  of  Glenmore,  and  also  in  some  other  localities  of  less  extent,  the 
gneiss  passes  into  mica-slate.  In  the  north,  along  part  of  the  shores 
of  Loch  Ness  and  the  Beauley  loch,  secondary  strata  of  red  sandstone 
(of  the  Devonian  or  "  old  red  "  period)  replace  the  prevailing  gneiss. 
Trap  is  ojctensively  developed  in  Skye,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of 
that  island:  at  its  eastern  extremity,  however,  secondary  stiata 
appear — amongst  them  the  sandstone  of  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  assigned  to  the  "  old  red  "  period,  but  shown  by  recent 
investigations  to  belong  to  the  Silurian  era.* 

The  county  of  Inverness  is  one  of  the  least  populated  portions  of 
the  British  Islands.  Its  elevated  and  generally  rug^red  sur&ce  i«adi^ 


*  See  un/e,  p.  495. 
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accounts  for  this.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  there  cure  exiensiye 
forests,  within  which  the  red  deer  and  the  roebuck  roam  in  compara- 
tive security.  The  natural  moorland  growth  consists  of  oak,  fir,  birch, 
ash,  mountain-ash,  holly,  elm,  hazel,  and  Scotch  poplar.  The  exten- 
sive plantations  which  have  been  made  within  recent  periods  are 
principally  composed  of  the  larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  beech,  and  plane. 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  occupies  the  farmers  and 
peasantry  in  general  throughout  the  country.  Arable  husbandry 
is  pursued  in  the  lower  grounds  a^oining  the  Murray  Firth, 
and  good  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained,  though  oats  are  the  more 
general  crop.  The  herring  and  other  fisheries  employ  the  coast 
population,  upon  either  side  of  the  county.  The  Gaelic  language  is 
still  spoken  in  the  glens  and  secluded  disMcts  in  general,  throughout 
the  county. 

The  ancient  districts  of  fiadenoch,  Lochaber,  Glenelg,  and  others 
of  less  extent,  &11  within  the  limits  of  Invemessshire.  The  main- 
land of  the  county  includes  13  entire  parishes,  with  portions  of  11 
others.  The  islands  form  12  parishes,  one  of  which  is  partly  within 
the  county  of  Argyle.    Its  only  town  is  Inverness. 

Pop.   I  pop.  I  z       Pop* 

Invebness     .  12,509  |  Beauley    .        .  917  |  Portree      .        .  679 

Inverness  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  associated  with  Forres, 
Fortrose,  and  Nairn,  in  the  return  of  a  single  member.  The  county 
of  Inverness  returns  one  member. 

Intfemess  is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  It  stands 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ness,  at  its  entrance  into  Loch 
Beauley,  and  near  the  northern  termination  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL 
Inverness  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  place,  and  possesses  considerable 
local  trade,  serving  as  the  port  for  a  large  inland  district :  it  has  great 
antiquity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  occurrences  in 
Scottish  history.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  town 
formerly  stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  tradition  records  that 
Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth. 

The  environs  of  Inverness  are  highly  attractive,  and  the  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ness  presents  a  striking  mixture  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Five  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  town  is  Gulloden 
Moor,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought  in  1746,  by  the  result  of 
which  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family  we^  extinguished.  It  is  an 
extensive  and  desolate  tract  of  table-land,  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  carriage-road,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two  or  ^ree  green 
trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the  heat  of  the  battle  took  place, 
and  where  numbers  of  the  slain  were  interred. 
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The  long  valley  of  Glenmore,  within  which  InTemea  is  dtnated, 
contains  the  three  military  posts  of  Fort  George,  Fort  Augustos,  and 
Fort  William,  built  at  various  periods  with  the  purpose  of  holdizig 
in  check  the  Highland  population.  A  few  soldiers  only  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  these  forts,  which  are  of  little  importance  in  the  present  day, 
except  as  stations  for  tourists.  Fort  George,  the  nearest  of  them  to 
Inverness,  lies  10  miles  N.R  of  that  town,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Inverness  Firth  and  the  northern  extremi^  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL 
It  was  erected  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  17i5.  F<»t 
Augustus,  built  after  the  earlier  rising  of  1716,  lies  at  the  Q|^per 
extremity  of  Loch  Ness.  Fort  William,  near  the  outlet  of  the  liver 
Lochy  and  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  was  built  under  the  orders  of 
General  Mackay,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Highland  dans  in  1689. 
Two  miles  N.R  of  Fort  William  is  the  old  castle  of  Inverlochy,  the 
scene  of  Montrose*s  victory  over  the  Campbells,  in  1645. 

Portree^  a  fishing  town  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle  of  Skysb  >*  ^ 
principal  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county. 


29.  Boss  Ain)  Cbomabtt.  —  The  united  county  of  Boss  and 
Cromarty  has  an  area  of  2,016,375  acres,  or  3,161  square  milei. 
Cromartyshire  consists  of  as  many  as  fourteen  detached  portions, 
most  of  them  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  so  intermixed  with  the 
larger  county  of  Boss  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  twa 
Hence  they  are  always  joined  together  in  statistical  documents,  and 
are  treated,  for  nearly  all  purposes,  as  a  single  county.  The  largest 
single  portion  of  Cromartyshire  is  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland, 
ac^joining  the  estuaiy  of  Loch  Broom,  but  the  town  and  extensiTe 
firth  whence  the  county  derives  its  name  are  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  a^'oining  the  Murray  Firth. 

The  ooast-line  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  includes,  on  its  eastern  side^ 
portions  of  the  Murray  Firth,  Loch  Beauley,  Cromarty  Firth,  and 
Dornoch  Firth.  Cromarty  Firth,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage (scarcely  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth)  between  the  headlands 
known  as  the  Suters  of  Cromarty,  forms  within  a  secure  and  sheltered 
bay,  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  with  deep  water  throughout 
The  western  coast-line,  a  wild  and  storm-exposed  region  of  great 
extent^  includes  the  estuaries  of  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Carron,  Loch 
Kishom,  Loch  Torridon,  Gair  Loch,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Gruinard,  Loch 
Broom,  and  Loch  Enard  (the  last-mentioned  on  the  border  of  the 
shires  of  Cromar^  and  Sutheriand).  The  largest  of  these  is  Loch 
Broom,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  numerous  group  of  the  Summer 
Islands.  Little  Loch  Broom,  a  smaller  but  still  considerable  estuaiy, 
is  intermediate  between  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Gruinard. 
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The  large  islaxid  of  LewU,  the  most  northwardly  of  the  Hebrides, 
belongs  to  Bossshire.  It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
channel  of  the  Minch,  which  is  24  miles  across  in  its  narrowest 
part  The  little  group  of  the  Shiuit  Isles  lies  in  this  channel,  a  few 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Lewis. 

The  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  Hoes  and  Cromarty  is  high  and 
mgged,  consisting  of  alternate  mountain  and  moorland  waste.*  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  its  middle  and  western  portions :  within 
its  eastern  division,  the  county  includes  a  considerable  extent  of 
undulating  land,  only  moderately  elevated,  and  under  regular  cul- 
tivation. 

The  higher  and  strictly  mountainous  portions  of  Boss  and 
Cromarty  include  Ben  Wyvis,  3,426  feet;  Ben  Deazg,  3,551  feet; 
Ben  Alligin,  3,015  feet;  and  numerous  other  summits  of  pro- 
bably equal  or  greater  height :  with  Ben  Attow,  4,000  feet,  on  the 
borders  of  Invemessshire.  The  eastwardly  and  lower  division  of 
the  county  consists  principally  of  two  extensive  peninsulas — one  of 
them,  called  the  Black  Isle,  nearly  enclosed  between  Loch  Beauley  and 
the  Murray  and  Cromar^  Firths;  the  other  and  more  northwardly, 
known  as  Easter  Boss,  lying  between  the  Firths  of  Cromarty  and 
Dornoch.  The  Black  Isle  has  a  chain  of  hills  running  through  its 
centre,  the  highest  of  which,  Maol-buy,  reaches  798  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  hills  within  Easter  Boss  are  of  greater  elevation,  but  both 
peninsulas  present  gently  sbping  plains  to  seaward,  and  include  a 
considerable  area  of  fertile  and  cultivable  land. 

Of  the  numerous  streams  by  which  the  glens  and  straths  of 
Bossshire  are  watered,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Conan,  the 
Carron,  and  the  Oikel — the  last-named  of  them  dividing  the  counties 
of  Boss  and  Sutherland.  The  Conan,  which  flows  into  the  head  of 
Cromarty  Firth,  carries  into  the  sea  the  united  streams  by  which 
Strath  Garve,  Strath  Bran,  Strath  Conan,  and  Glen  Orrin  are 
watered.  The  Carron,  which  flows  through  Strath  Carron,  joins  the 
Oikel  a  short  distance  above  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the 
Dornoch  Firth,  and  within  that  portion  of  its  valley  which  is  known 
as  the  Kyle.  The  smaller  streams  of  Alln<«s  and  Anlgraat  (or  Alt 
Graat)  Waters  enter  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  upon  its  western  side. 
Another  river  Canon  belongs  to  the  western  side  of  Bossshire,  and 
flows  into  the  head  of  Iioch  Carron.  The  river  Ewe,  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Maree,  belongs  to  the  western  coast 

Of  numerous  inland  lakes  belonging  to  Bossshire,  the  largest  are 
Loch  Maree,  Loch  Fannich,  Loch  Luichart^  Loch  Glass,  and  Loch 

"*  See  p.  486  :—Koraitm  Highlands. 
PP 
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M%;.-     Tr.^  S.r^*'Zxsi*ri  i*  \j  s:::eh  toe  bkmc  nrnniiVnTy  di^ 
«:;■!  :i^  %.?.  ^.r^*  s.-r-.^  ■::  '.::•>  Vuk2£«t  seexurv  of  it-J«Tip 

ri.r^'.;^;.  *:.-   ir.Vr:  r  iz.  *he  'iirectiua  'Z^  its  l*wgeh  \/^  ^  mW 

wj.<:r*?  31 -^iU- ',:.&!  i«  l.^So  f«^t.  &nd  Staaeral  L4aM  ft«c  ii^ 
Th':  i'llari'l  h&A  in  i^AnrnJ  »  iiak«i  5Qr£iee.  aaul  is  kbuxt  daiciai 
t.r«  •-*.  •  X  :^j>r.in;;  ia  the  3e:2h'!»nrh*>3d  of  the  town  o€  ScofBwn 

(t^M'-ju.  — Kr^-ishxre  '  vith  :h^  adjoinintir  eovrntr  c^  Stalhaita^ 
4-x)iiV«iM  (:.«•  oMi:6t  rocki?  in  thv Brituh  ToImwLi*  JL^r^wiSSat^^^ 
of  whi'rh  *;j'^  iiUn-l  of  Levu  is  almoft  viioUr  eonuMMd,  aaiv^  ^ 
alvi  .'ipj/'-an  on  th^  w^tern  shorn  of  the  wim;»|]^|^^  fep,^  ^  ^ 
of  i t>  ry  k* f  •  rmAX'vfXiA, *  Upon  this  i fondamental 
Cftnitfriaii  <itrau  f  <^airalent  in  age  to  the  depovit* 
iiAnift  ill  North  Wales;:  these  consist,  in  the  noithof  Seodiii<^ 
hn^wnihh-r':'!  sandAtones  and  conglomerates,  **  wring  in  ■mh4' 
<:]irjf:<l  f;<rl«t  on  the  ^^nrolurird  edges  of  the  older  gneia;.'*  Ibr  Oe- 
hriaii  iv^'-k.i,  ai  w*-Il  as  the  lower  gneiss,  are  found  alooff  the  wtsuc 
ni.'iiuiiin'l  of  H'^.v«thii^,  and  rt-ach  to  a  considermble  distmnee  ialo^ 
«-orri|<n-lifn'liri(;  th**  wild  and  rugged  shores  of  Ijoeh  >Luc«l  T^ 
<in-  •nipct'ifjtnl  to  tht'  eastward  bj  metamorphic  or  altered  Sihssc 
n;<-kt,  of  wliK.'h  tlin  chief  part  of  the  interior  of  the  coontris  cod- 
\¥tM'i\.  Til':  Siluriiiii  deposits  of  Roasshire  (as  of  the  Scocdi  kii^ 
l.iridH  in  ir<n«^ral;  consist  entirely  of  the  lower  members  of  the  SQi^ 
tiimily.  Tin*  IhmIm  that  are  lowest  in  position  —  chieflr  qBazUo* 
pK-kH  ari'l  crvhtallino  limestone  —  form  a  narrow  belt  which  ^ 
luirallfl  to  the  westom  coast,  rising  immediatclj  aboTo  the  Ctf- 
liri.'tn  fh'iJOf<itr<.  towards  the  interior;  to  these  sncceed  the  rocfcittai 
'•oiii|f(>H4'  tlx'  {rrvatf-r  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  Xorthen  Eic^ 
IuiiiIh,  vir.  chlorito  and  mica-schists,  with  various  qnaztzose  i^ 
Kni-isMo.t(?  rf;ckH.     The  subsidence  of  the  central  platoaa  to  the  eri^ 

wjii'il  —  i.e.  towards  the  Murmy  and  Dornoch  Firths \a  maib^ 

by  old  n^l  sandstone  (Devonian ),  tho  strata  of  which,  snperimptaid 
ujion  the  metnmorphic  rocks,  are  extensively  developed  in  thif  ind 
oMiiT  l(H>aIitioH  ujxjn  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland. 

'I'hi*  jieHinHulas  of  the  I3Iack  Isle  and  Easter  Boss  both  fall  vithis 
tli<>  oM  ro<l  HAnd/ttonc  urea  of  Rossshire,  and  the  sandstone  is  eztn- 
fivi'ly  quarrir-d.  Both  gnoiss  and  granite,  with  white  quarts  foek, 
apjN'iir  in  the  high  cliffs  which  border  the  Murray  Firth  to  the  sooth- 
ward  of  thr>  town  of  Cromarty. 

*  The  name  of  **  l^urcntian  "  has  been  siven  to  thU  rock,  which  ha 
no  equivalent  elsewhere  in  the  geology  of  the  British  Islandau  It  cof 
ioM|M)nU8,  in  point  of  age  and  relative  position,  to  a  similar  nek  ii 
Caiifldn.— MurchisoQ  and  Geikie:  /Vnf  Sketch  of  a  Gtoktgieal  Jhf^ 
Hiotiand,  18C1« 
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*  '  Tbeindoitiyof  Bosa  tmd  Ccomartjihire  il  chieflj  devoted  to  agri- 
t  evltora  Mid  abeep-paaturage,  togetlieT  with  Qis  honog  and  other 
>  flaherice,  which  are  eitensiTelf  punued  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
f  minaxmt  atrBoiua.  Within  the  tracts  adjoining  the  firtha,  in  the 
I     natern  diviaioD  of  tha  connly,  there  i*  ft  laiga  area  of  land  nndei 

the  plough,  and  a  anrplna  of  grain  (including  irheat  of  lixcelleat 
I      qnahtj)  is  miaFd  toe  axpoit.    The  middle  and  veateni  diTJaiona  are 

almoat  vhollj  pastoiaL 

The  conn^  of  Boaa  and  Ciamrtj  inclndea  33  paiiahee,  4  of  vbich 

Me  inaul&r.    The  towns  and  piindpal  Tillage*  are : — 


Diitgvall,  the  coaDtj'tom  of  tha  imited  connties  of  Boea  and 
Cranur^,  lies  near  the  bead  of  Cromaitj  firth,  at  the  entrance  uf 
the  Cocan  rivcF  into  that  eatnarj.  The  torn  of  Cromarty  liea  at 
the  EBtrance  of  the  Brth,  upon  ita  S.  side,  and  has  eonaiderable  fiahing 
and  general  ahipping  trade.  Fortrott  ia  beeide  the  nanover  portion 
of  the  Mnira;  Fitth  (or  the  InTemeaa  Fiith,  w  that  part  of  it  ia 
■ometiinM  called),  eight  miles  to  the  'S£.  of  Inverneu.  iM/ergordon 
it  a  thhTing  port  on  the  north  side  of  Cromarty  Firth. 

Tain,  a  rojal  borough  (and  the  former  coun^'town  of  Boasahire), 
ia  on  the  aonthem  ahora  of  Dornoch  Firth,  at  the  outlet  of  a  little 
atream  called  the  Tain  Water.  Abore  Tun,  the  Firth  of  Dornoch 
contcscta  in  width,  and  ultiniktelf  naitowa  into  the  dunnel  known 
as  the  K;le,  where  the  river  Oikel  enten  the  head  of  the  eatuiu?. 
Tithin  the  paaa  of  Invenairon,  near  the  [dace  where  the  river  Car- 
lon  joina  the  Oikel,  adjacent  to  the  Kyle,  Hontmae  waa  defeated  In 
I6S0,  npon  the  last  of  hia  many  hsttle-flelda,  a  few  montha  prior  to 


Xommeajl,  the  only  town  of  Lewii,  ties  at  the  head  of  an  ez- 
tanaive  bay  on  the  eastern  ade  of  the  island.  It  ia  a  thririDg  place, 
with  a  &ir  amoont  of  ibipptng  tiade.    Stomoway  owea  its  origia  to 

■  The  towna  td  Cnmuutj,  Dtngwall,  Tain,  Domoeh,  Wkk,  and  Kirk- 
wall, onlte  In  ratRnJng  one  mtmbet.  Fortroea  belongi  to  the  Inveineta 
district  efboigha^    See  aatt,  p.  STt. 

t  llw  MarquL  tbrowlDft  aside  hi*  cloak  and  sword,  and  the  huleniti 
«f  Aa  Gutsr,  wllk  wbkb  1m  had  bsao  lately  Inveated,  pUlastlv  swam 
Um  l^*t  and  wq^t  nftag*  among  the  rocks  of  Aaimt,  within  tb* 
—  -~^ ^^  ^U,^  j^  ,,^  basely  betrayed  to  bla  sdioum. 
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James  1.  (of  England),  by  whom  it  was  fbmided  as  a  means  of  in« 
troducing  dviliaation  into  that  distant  portion  of  his 


30.  SuTHEBUkin),  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  1,207,188 
acres,  or  1,886  square  miles.  Its  ooast-line,  which  is  Teiy  ezteosiTe, 
includes  portions  of  the  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  shores  of 
Scotland.  The  western  and  southern  coasts  of  the  county  are  eon- 
tinuous.  The  former,  which  extends  from  Loch  Enard  to  Cape  Wrath, 
includes  Loch  Inver,  Eddrachillis  Bay,  Loch  liaford,  and  Loch 
Inchard :  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county,  from  Cape  Wiath  east* 
ward  to  the  Caithness  frontier,  are  the  Kyle  of  Durness,' Loch  EriboU, 
and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue.  The  county  of  Caithness  'separates  the 
northern  coast-line  of  Sutherland  from  that  portion  of  its  maritime 
frontier  which  belongs  to  the  eastern  waters  of  Scotland.  In  this 
latter  direction  Sutherland  borders  on  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  and 
includes  within  its  limits  the  inlet  of  Loch  Fleet,  upon  the 
western  shore  of  that  estuary.  Many  portions  both  of  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  present  bold  and  lofty  shores,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Wrath,  the  cli£b  of  which  reach  600  feet  in 
height.    The  eastern  shore  is  generally  low. 

The  inland  borders  of  Sutherland  are  marked,  to  the  eastward,  on 
the  side  of  Caithness,  by  a  chain  of  hills,  of  moderate  elevation ;  upon 
the  south,  on  the  side  of  Kossshire,  by  the  course  of  the  rlTer  Oikel 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  Numerous  smaU  islands 
adjoin  the  western  and  northern  coasts.  Off  the  northern  side  of  the 
county,  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  (upwards  of  30  miles  from 
the  mainland)  are  the  high  and  rocky  islets  called  the  Sule  Skerxy  and 
the  Stack  Skerry. 

The  interior  of  Sutherland  exhibits  principally  a  succession  of  hig^ 
mountains,  barren  moors  and  mosses,  and  deep  -valleys  or  straths,  in 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  long  and  narrow  lakes.  The  western  por- 
tion and  north-western  portions  of  the  county,  which  are  the  more 
generally  elevated,  include  the  high  summits  of  Ben  More  Assynt, 
3,281  feet ;  Ben  Hee,  2,858  ;  Foinaven,  3,015 ;  and  Ben  Hope,  3,061 
feet.  Ben  Klibreck,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  reaches  3,157 
feet.  The-  longer  slope  of  the  county  is  directed  to  the  south-east, 
towards  thd  Firth  of  Dornoch. 

The  most  considerable  amongst  the  numerous  streams  of  this  county 
are  —  the  Oikel,  the  Fleets  the  Brora,  and  the  Ullie  (or  Helmsdale) 
Water,  all  flowing  into  the  Firth  of  Dornoch:  the  Halladale,  Stnitlqr, 
and  Nayer,  flowing  towards  the  northern  coast  None  of  these  stinmin 
are  DOvigMe,  but  mf^  t^f  fhsm  contain  TalnaUe  salmoii  fiaherieiL 
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The  Oikel,  the  largest  of  the  Sutherlandshire  riTers,  receives  on 
its  left  bftiik  the  stream  of  the  Shin, which  issues  fbom  Loch  Shin,  an 
extensive  freeh-water  lake,  the  largest  in  the  county.  The  other 
principal  lakes  are  Loch  Assynt,  Loch  Naver,  Loch  Laoghall,  and 
Loch  Hope.  The  valley  in  which  Loch  Shin  lies  forms  part  of  a  de- 
pression which  extends  nearly  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea,  betwe?n  the  Firth  of  Dornoch 
and  Loch  Laxford.* 

The  geology  of  Sutherland  is  identical  with  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Boss.  The  western  coasts  exhibit  the  f^damental 
gneiss  (Laurentian)  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Scotch  rocks :  this  is  succeeded  by  Cambrian  and  altered  Silurian 
deposits,  the  last-named  of  which  include  within  their  area  the  far 
larger  portion  of  the  county.  Old  red  sandstone  appears  towards  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  overlies  the  Silurian  deposits. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  towards  the 
Dornoch  Firth,  consist  chiefly  of  old  red  sandstone,  below  which,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  shore-line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Helmsdale 
Water  southward  to  the  entrance  of  Loch  Fleet  (a  distance  of  nearly 
twenty  miles),  are  oolitic  strata.  Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Brora, 
within  this  range  of  coast,  coal  occurs  amongst  the  oolite  formations : 
its  quality,  however,  is  not  such  as  to  give  it  any  commercial  value. 
The  sandstone  strata  of  the  west  coast  belong  to  die  Silurian  period. 

Sutherland  is  the  leaat  populous  portion  of  Scotland.  Its  industry 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fisheries  and  to  sheep  farming.  The  lobster, 
cod,  ling,  and  herring  fisheries  are  extensively  prosecuted  within  the 
numerous  estuaries  and  bays,  as  well  as  in  the  a^'oining  seas.  Arable 
husbandry  is  chiefly  pursued  within  the  south-eastern  division  of  the 
county,  where  good  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  with  occasionally  wheat, 
are  ndsed  in  the  lower  grounds.  Wild  deer  range  over  the  woodland 
tracts  of  the  interior :  these  latter  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
large  plantations  of  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees  have  been  formed  within 
recent  periods. 

Sutherland  includes  13  entire  parishes,  with  a  portion  of  one  other 
parish.    Its  only  town  is  Dobnocs,  a  parliamentary  burgh,t  with  a 


*  The  upper  part  of  the  Dornoch  Flrtlv  the  valley  of  the  river  Shin,  Loch 
Shin,  and  the  smaller  Lochs  of  Griam  and  Merkland,  belong  to  the 
soutb-eastwardly  slope  of  this  prolonged  depression.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Merkland  is  less  than  two  miles  distant  fh>m  Loch 
More,  the  waters  of  which  pass»  by  Loch  Stack  and  the  river  Laxford, 
into  Loch  Laxford,  an  estnary  of  the  'western  coast   This  remarkable 


depression  mav  be  readily  traced  apon  an  ordinary  man. 
t  Dornoch  Is  a  membw  of  the  Wick  district  of  bturghs. 


Seep.588« 
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population  of  647.  Dornoch  lies  at  the  entrmoee  of  IIm  iith  to 
which  it  gires  name,  and  npon  its  northern  side.  It  was  tht 
former  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness,  whose  catbedsil  oeenpisd 
the  site  of  its  parish  church.  The  Tillages  of  Gt^spie,  Brota,  and 
Helmsdale,  upon  the  coast  to  the  northward,  hare  some  ahipfa^ 
trade.  Bunrobin  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  dokes  of  Snthw^and,  il 
two  miles  to  the  N.R  of  Golspie. 


31.  CATTHirEss,  a  maritime  eonnty,  the  most  northeriy  portioo  of 
the  Scotch  mainland,  has  an  area  of  466,708  acra,  or  712  aqnare 
miles.  Its  coast-line  includes  the  oonspicnous  promontades  of 
Dunnet  Head  and  Duncansbj  Head — the  former  the  extreme  noitii 
point  of  Britain.  Noss  Head,  Cljth  Ness^  Beniedale  Nesi^  aad  the 
Ord  of  Caithness,  arc  noteworthy  headlands  on  the  eastern  eoast-lins 
of  the  county.  The  inlets  of  Sandside  Bay,  Thnzso  Bay,  and  Bunnei 
Bay,  on  the  north,  with  Sinclair  and  Wick  Bays,  on  the  eastern  side, 
belong  to  the  coast  of  Caithness.  The  Fentland  Firth,  from  six  to 
eight  miles  in  breadth,  divides  the  nor^em  coast  of  Caithness  from 
the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  island  of  Stroma,  npon  the 
south  side  of  the  firth,  belongs  to  Caithness. 

Though  regarded  as  a  Highland  county,  the  greater  part  of  Caith- 
nr^ss  is  only  o{  moderate  elevation,  the  land  spreading  generally  into 
extensive  wastes  of  moorland,  portions  of  which  are  almost  entirdiy 
level.  There  arc  hills  of  moderate  height  along  the  Sutherland  border; 
these  rine,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  into  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  the  Morven  Hills,  which  form  two  distinct  groups,  divided  by 
the  stream  of  the  Langwell  water  :  Morven,  in  the  more  northwardly 
group,  is  2,331  feet,  and  Scarabein  2,048  feet  high. 

The  principal  streams  of  Caithness  are  the  Langwell  and  Beniedale 
Waters  (which  enter  the  sea  in  a  united  channel  a  shoit  distance 
northward  of  Borriedale  Ness),  the  Water  of  Wick,  Thurso  Water,  and 
Porss  Water.  The  two  last-named  belong  to  the  northern  coast. 
The  Wick  river,  which  flows  into  Wick  Bay,  issues  from  Loch  Watten, 
the  largest  of  numerous  inland  lakes  belonging  to  the  county. 

Geology. —  Almost  the  whole  of  Caithness  belongs  to  the  old 
red  sandstone  formation.  The  strata  of  this  series  are  quarried 
in  several  localities,  and  supply  abundance  of  freestone,  with 
sliites  and  flagstones,  the  latter  of  which  are  shipped  to  New- 
castle, London,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Granite  appears  both  in 
the  west  and  extreme  south-east  of  the  county;  portions  of  the 
Hon-cn  group  consist  of  quartzose  rocks. 

The  industry  of  the  Caithness  population  is  chiefly  deroted  to  the 

fisheries  and  to  agriculture,  employment  in  which  is  in  most  oases 

sifbmutflly  followed,  accordimr  to  the  season  of  the  year.     Hio 

herring-fishery  is  vdX,   1&»sl^  'g^'^Vb  «x^  em^oyed 
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in  the  flag^ne  and  other  quarries.    Arable  husbandry  is  pursuod 

with  success,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivable  land  is  in  pasture. 

Both  sheep  and  cattle  are  numerously  reared  for  the  supply  of  the 

Bouthem  markets. 

Caithness  includes  9  entire  parishes,  with  a  portion  of  one  other 

parish.    Its  only  towns  are  Wick  and  Thurso,  the  former  of  which 

is  the  county-town,  and  a  parliamentaiy  buigh.* 

Pop.  I  Pop. 

WicaL      ....    7,476|Thtjbbo.        .        .        .    3,426 

Wick  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county,  at  the  out- 
let of  a  stream  which  is  called  by  its  name.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  heiring-fishery  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  a  flourishing 
seaport:  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  at  the  mouth  of  which 
it  stands  is  Pulteney  Town,  which  forms  its  suburb.  Thurso,  upon 
the  north  shore  of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbour  and  some  trade. 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Caithness,  to  the  west  of  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  is  a  spot  known  as  John  o'Groafs  house,  though  no 
edifice  of  any  kind  now  exists  there,  nor  is  its  open  and  exposed 
locality  such  as  to  have  ever  rendered  it  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an 
attractive  place  of  residence. 

32,  33.  Obkkxt  akd  Shbtlaio).  The  counties  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  composed  respectively  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
hare  a  united  area  of  598,726  acres,  or  935  square  miles.  Of 
this  area,  the  Orkney  Islands  include  about  400  square  miles,  and 
the  Shetland  group  about  530  square  miles.  The  extent  over 
which  the  islands  lie  scattered  is  veiy  considerable.  Between  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  most  northerly  head- 
land of  the  Shetland  group  is  a  distance,  measured  in  a  straight 
line,  of  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  groups  themselves 
are  separated  by  fifty  miles  of  intervening  sea  (between  the  extreme 
point  of  North  Bonaldsha,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Sumburgh  Head,  the 
aouthemmost  extremity  of  the  Shetlands),  which  is  only  broken  by 
Fair  Island,  a  detached  rock,  about  midway  between  them. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  have 
been  briefly  described  elsewhere.t  The  numerous  headlands,  with 
deep  intervening  bays,  by  which  their  shores  are  everywhere  broken, 
the  fantastic  outline  which  they  present  to  the  waters,  and  the 
inany  sheltered  harbours  which  the  recesses  of  their  coasts  enclose, 
are  amongst  their  most  characteristic  features.  In  the  case  of  the 
more  northwardly  group,  the  deep  and  narrow  inlets  of  the  coast, 

'*  Wick  unites  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Kirk- 
fmll  in  the  retom  of  a  member.    The  county  retoms  om 
t  See  ante,  p.  489. 
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which  are  locally  dintingnished  as  '*  Voei^"  resemble^  on  m 
scale,  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  coast. 

The  geology  of  the  Orkneys  exhibits  almost  thioiighoiit  xed 
stone,  of  the  "  old  '*  or  Devonian  period.  Beds  of  aandstoDe  of 
yellowish  or  tile-red  colour,  with  sandstone  flags,  mach  chai;gcd  with 
argillaceous  matter,  constitute  the  uniform  strata  of  hills  and 
alike.  The  only  exception  occurs  in  the  island  of  Pomona^  or 
land,  where  a  chain  of  low  hills,  composed  of  granite  and  its  ae» 
companying  gneiss,  stretches  northward  from  Stromness  for  %  few 
miles. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Shetland  group  is  more  Tariooib 
The  rocks  are  chiefly  primitive,  gneiss  and  clay-slate  covering  ths 
largest  areas.  The  southwardly  and  narrower  portion  of  Mi^mUiwI 
consists  of  a  long  ridge  of  cluy-slate,  flanked  on  its  eaatem  aide  by 
red  sandstone.  Quartz,  of  bluish  grey  colour,  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  surtace  of  Mainland,  to  the  west  of  its  eential 
gneiss.  Granite,  sivnitic  greenstone,  and  trap,  appear  in  the  same 
island.  The  island  of  Yell  is  composed  entirely  of  gneiss.  The 
more  northwardly  island  of  Unst  consists  principaUy  of  serpentine 
and  diallage  rock,  with  gneiss  and  mica-slate  upon  its  western  side. 
Mica-slate  also  appears  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fetlar.  There  are  Teina 
of  copper  and  other  mineral  ores  in  several  parts  of  the  Shetland  gzoiqk. 

The  population  of  both  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  which  are  of  very  high  value.  The 
herring,  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  fisheries  arc  those  of  most  importance. 
The  herds  of  whales  which  approach  the  shores,  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  fish  as  food,  arc  occasionally  captured  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil,  and  seals  are  killed  in  great  numbers  round  the  rocky  coasts  of 
the  islands.  There  is  little  of  arable  husbandry,  but  oats  and  barley 
(the  kind  known  in  Scotland  as  bear,  or  bigg)  are  grown,  together 
with  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Cattle,  generally  of 
small  size,  are  numerously  reared  on  the  open  moorlands  of  either 
group.  The  Shetland  ponies  are  well  known,  and  are  annually 
«>xported  in  great  numbers.  The  native  sheep  of  the  Shetland 
group  furnish  a  remarkably  fine  wool,  which  is  worked  by  the  in- 
habitants into  stockings,  gloves,  and  other  articles.  Straw-plait  is 
made  to  some  extent  by  the  female  population  of  the  Orkneys. 

The  population  of  the  Orkney  Inlands  amounted,  in  1861,  to 
32.395.  These  islands  include  18  parishes.  The  only  towns  on 
this  group  are  Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  both  situated  on  tha 
island  of  Mainland.     The  former  is  a  parliamentary  bui^h.* 

*  See  alI/^  p.  588  {wvte).  One  member  is  returned  by  the  vnitsd 
counties  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
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KirhwaU  (pop.  8,519)  lies  at  tlie  head  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Pomona,  or  Mainland.  It  has  the  largest  share  in  the 
shipping  trade  of  the  Orkneys.  The  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  Scotland,  and  the  rains  of  the  former  palace  of 
the  bishops  of  Orkney,  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  Stromness 
(pop.  1,795)  is  on  the  south  coast  of  the  same  island,  and  is  a 
port  of  some  note,  with  a  good  harbour.  8t,  Margarets  Hope,  upon 
the  N.  coast  of  South  Bonaldsha  Island,  has  also  a  good  harbour, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  the  herring-fisheiy. 

The  Shetland  Islands  had  in  1861  a  population  of  31,670.  They 
form  12  parishes.  Their  only  town  is  Lbbwicx  (pop.  3,061), 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Mainland,  and  the 
principal  shipping  port  of  the  islamis.  There  are  several  smaller 
ports,  both  on  Mainland  and  the  other  islands  of  the  group;  the 
principal  of  these  is  Scalloway,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland  (6 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Lerwick),  which  was  the  former  capital  of  the 
Shetlands. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  though  associated  for  con* 
Tenience  of  geographical  arrangement  with  the  highland  portion 
of  Scotland,  differ  in  many  essential  regards  from  the  highland 
region  of  the  Scotch  mainland.  They  were  early  peopled  by  a  Scan- 
dinavian race,  and  were  long  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  NorUiem  sea- 
kings.  They  remained  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark down  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  both  groups 
finally  passed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  (1468),  in  mortgage  for  a  sum 
of  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  as  the  dowry  of  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, the  bride  of  James  lU.  of  Scotland.  The  mortgage  was  never 
redeemed,  and  the  islands  have  since  remained  annexed  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  During  some  of  the  later  portions  of  their  term  of  subjection 
to  Norwegian  rule,  the  islands  were  under  the  sway  of  their  own  earls 
(of  Northern  blood),  who  exercised  a  power  that  was  virtually  in- 
dependent. Most  of  the  customs  which,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  prevailed  among  the  islanders  indicate  a  northern  origin,  as 
do  many  of  their  external  remains  of  antiquity.  Upon  both  groups, 
however,  there  are  numerous  monuments,  such  as  cromlechs,  tumidi, 
round  towers,  &&,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  yet  older  period,  and 
point  to  a  prior  Celtic  race.  During  their  time  of  subjection  to  Nor- 
wegian rule,  the  Norse  language  was  spoken  among  the  islanders ; 
this  has  long  since  become  extinct,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  dia- 
lect of  Lowland  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

IRELAND. 

L  Physical  Geography. 

Area  and  Boundaries.  —  Ireland  is  bounded  on  tke 
north,  west,  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
by  the  North  Channel,  and  St.  George's  ChanneL  The 
nearest  approach  made  by  Ireland  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
is  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  where  the  promontory 
called  Fair  Head  is  only  13  miles  distant  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  in  Scotland ;  this  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
North  Channel :  farther  south,  between  Donaghadee  (in  the 
coimty  of  Down)  and  Port  Patrick,  on  the  coast  of  Wigton, 
is  a  distance  of  only  22  miles.  St.  David's  Head,  on  the 
coast  of  Wales,  is  53  miles  distant  from  Camsore  Point,  at 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ireland, — ^the  intervening  sea  forming 
the  narrowest  part  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland  is  Malin  Head,  lat 
55®  22' ;  the  most  southern,  Mizen  Head,  is  in  lat.  51°  26'. 
A  straight  line  drawn  between  these  two  points  measures 
290  miles :  the  mean  length  of  the  island,  however,  from 
Malin  Head  to  the  south  coast  of  Waterford,  is  about  220 
miles.  The  most  eastern  point,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  is  in 
5°  26'  W.  longitude;  —  tlie  most  western,  Dunmore  Head, 
in  10°  29'. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  is  175  miles,  and  the  least  (between  the  heads  of 
Donegal  Bay  and  Belfast  Lough)  less  than  90  miles. 
Between  the  opposite  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway,  the  dis- 
tance is  110  miles.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  island  is 
about  140  miles. 
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'  The  mean  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  bear  less  tmequal 
proportion  to  one  another  than  is  the  case  either  with 
England  or  Scotland,  and  the  island,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
has  a  8C]narer  and  compacter  form.  Its  general  shape,  dis- 
regarding the  extreme  projections  of  the  land,  resembles 
that  of  an  oblique  parallelogram,  or  rhomboid,  the  sides  of 
which  are  formed  by  lines  drawn  between  the  promontories 
of  Fair  Head  in  the  north-east,  Erris  Head  in  the  north- west, 
Mizen  Head  in  the  south-west,  and  Camsore  Point  in  the 
south-east.  The  figure  formed  by  straight  lines  connecting 
these  points  gives  a  correct  general  outline  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  direction  of  its  coasts. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Ireland  is  32,513  square  miles 
(8,420,867  hectares),  and  the  entire  lengdi  of  its  coast-line, 
measured  along  the  numerous  estuaries  of  its  western  and 
northern  shores,  probably  exceeds  2,000  miles. 

Capes. — The  principal  headlands  of  the  Irish  coast  are~> 


On  the  north. 

On  the  south. 

Hdffht 
in  Feet 

Hdirht 
in  Feet 

Fair  Head»  or  Benmore 

Mizen  Head  (Cork)  . 

(Antrim)    . 

626 

Cape  Clear,  on  island  (do) 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale  (do.) 
Hook  Head    (Wexford)     . 

Bongore  Head  (Antrim) 

400 

Mjilin  Head  (Doneeal) 
Horn  Head      (do.) 

t 

921 

Camsore  Point   (do.) 

• 

On  the  west. 

On  the  east. 

Bofisan  Point  (Donegal)     . 

(Shreenore  Point  (Wexford) . 

Ems  Head  (Mayo)    . 

Cahore  Point         (do.)     . 

AchUHead  (do.)       . 

Wicklow  Point  (Wicklow) 

Slyne  Head  (Oalway) 

Bray  Head             (do.) 

Loop  Head  (CJlare)    . 

'.    248 

Howth  Head  (Dublin)        .    549 

Kerry  Head  (Kerry) 
Dunmore  Head    (do.) 

Clogher  Head  (Louth)       .    181 

Adjacent  to  Bcngore  Head,  on  the  west,  is  the  Giant*s 
Causeway,  a  basaltic  promontory  which  projects  into  the 
Bea  for  upwards  of  1,000  feet,  and  consists  of  huge  piles  of 
prismatic  columns,  arranged  side  by  side  with  the  most 
perfect  r^;ularity. 

The  north,  north-westi  south-west,  and  south  ahot«&  ^1 
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Ireland  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  exhibiting  in  many 
places  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs,  hollowed  into  Tanoos 
forms  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  Atlantic  waves. 

The  eastern  coasts  are  generally  low  and  £at,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  island  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
shore  is  much  obstructed  by  sunken  rocks,  bars,  and  sand- 
banks. These  are  especially  numerous  on  the  north-east 
coasts,  off  the  shores  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  along  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  Dublin. 

Estuaries,  Bats,  &c. — The  principal  inlets  on  the  ewt 
coast  are — Dublin  Bay,  Dundalk  Bay,  Carlingfbrd  Lough, 
Dundrum  Bay,  Strangtbrd  Liough,  and  Bel&st  Lough.  On 
the  north  coast  are  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are — Donegal  Bay,  Clew 
Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay, 
Kenmare  Bay,  and  Bantry  Bay, 

On  the  south  coast,  the  most  considerable  inlets  are  the 
harbours  of  Cork  and  Waterford. 

The  west  and  south-west  coasts  are  more  indented  and 
irregular  in  shape  than  any  other  part  of  the  island.  Tlie 
numerous  inlets  enclose  various  peninsulas,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  called  the  Mullet  (on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Mayo) :  this  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  an  isthmus  less  than  half  a  mile  broad. 

The  sea  on  the  western  coasts  both  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land is  generally  deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  60  miles 
from  the  Lrish  coast  sinks  suddenly  from  100  to  upwards  of 
200  fathoms.  Here  the  proper  bed  of  the  ocean  may  be 
said  to  commence,  the  entire  group  of  the  British  Islands 
being  based  upon  a  submarine  bank,  or  plateau. 

Divisions. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught ;  and  into  thirty- 
two  coimties,  of  which  Ulster  contains  nine,  Leinstcf 
twelve,  Connaught  five,  and  Munster  six.  Ulster  og« 
cupies  the  north  and  north-east  part  of  the  ialand, 
Leinster  the  east  and  south-east,  Connaught  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  Munster  the  south-west,  portiona. 
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The  names  of  the  counties,  with  their  areas,  in  English 
square  miles,  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — - 


liRIKSTEB. 

Square 
Mile* 

Ulstbb. 

Square 
ICilee 

Dublin    .        .        .        < 

354 

Aimagh.        .        .        . 

513 

Meath    .        .        •        . 

906 

Down     .        .        .        , 

957 

Louth     .        .        .        . 

815 

Antrim  •        .        •        . 

.     1,190 

Weetmeath 

.        709 

Londonderry  .        • 

810 

Longford 

421 

Donegal. 

.     1,865 

King's  County 

772 

Tyrone   .        .        ,        , 

.     1,260 

Queen's  County 

664 

Fermanagh     . 

714 

Kilkenny 

.       796 

Monaghan 

500 

Carlow   .        .        .        . 

346 

Cavan    •        •        .        . 

746 

Kildare  . 

654 

Wicklow. 

781 

Wexford 

901 

MrysTBB. 

ComrAuoHT. 

Clare 

.     1,294 

Leitrim  . 

.       613 

Limerick 

.     1,064 

Roscommon    . 

.       950 

Tipperary 

.     1,659 

81igo       .        .        •        . 

722 

Waterford       . 

721 

Mayo      •        .        .        . 

.    2,131 

Cork       . 

.    2,885 

Oalway  .        •        .        < 

.    2,447 

Kerry     . 

.    I,b53 

Features  of  Surface.  —  Ireland  is  generally  level  in  the 
interior;  its  mountains  are  chiefly  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  Between  Dublin  Bay 
on  the  east,  and  Gralwaj  Bay  on  the  west,  a  great  plain 
stretches  entirely  across  the  island:  the  highest  parts  of 
this  central  plain  are  not  more  than  320  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  northward  to  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  southward 
nearly  to  the  borders  of  Waterford,  in  the  province  of 
Munster :  its  southern  half,  however,  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  considerable  elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  do  not  form  continuous  chains, 
but  constitute  detached  groups  and  highland  masses,  which 
at  different  localities  intervene  between  the  interior  plain 
and  the  sea.  They  may  be  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of 
brief  description,  under  six  headings,  viz. :  —  The  Moun- 
tains of  Wicklow,  — -  the  Moume  Mountains  (in  the  county 
of  Down)) «— and  the  Monntains  of  Antrim,  -—on.  t^M. 
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coast  of  the  island ;  —  the  Mountains  of  Don^al,  in  Ha 
north-west ;  —  the  Moiintains  of  Connemara  and  Mayo, 
in  the  west ;  —  and  the  Mountains  of  Keny,  in  the  south- 
west 

1.  The  Mountains  of  Wicklow  cover  an  eztenaire  tract, 
which  measures  nearly  60  miles  from  north  to  southi  and 
about  $0  Dules  from  east  to  west.  Their  hi^est  summit, 
Lugnaquilla  (in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region),  is  3,039 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  third  in  elevation  of  the  IriEh 
mountains.  Numerous  other  summits  in  the  group  ex- 
ceed 2,000  feet.  •  This  mountain-region  contains  numeroos 
small  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  is  highly  distinguished  £)r 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  . 

2.  The  Moume  Mountains  occupy  a  projecting  portion  of 
the  coast,  intermediate  between  Dundalkand  Dundrum  Bays, 
and  rise  in  elevated  masses  from  the  inunediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  shore.  Their  highest  siunmit,  Slieve-donard, 
is  2,788  feet  above  the  sea.  Several  other  summits  belong- 
ing to  the  group  are  nearly  as  elevated.  Slieve-more 
(closely  adjacent  to  Slieve-donard  on  the  west)  is  2,443  feet, 
and  SHeve-beg,  2,384  feet,  Slieve-bingian,  to  the  south- 
ward, is  2,449  feet. 

3.  The  Mountains  of  Antrim  form  a  kind  of  plateau  which 
intervenes  between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  shores  of  the 
North  Channel,  and  the  highest  portions  of  which  are  on  its 
eastern  side,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast.  The  loftiest 
of  the  Antrim  mountains  is  Trostan  (in  lat.  55^  2',  a  short 
distance  S.W.  of  Cushendall  and  the  shore  of  Bed  Bay), 
which  reaches  1,810  feet.  Slieveanee,  adjacent  to  Trostan 
on  the  S.W.,  is  1,782  feet.  Several  other  points  are  nearly 
as  elevated.  Divis,  to  the  west  of  Belfast,  is  1,559  feet  high. 
This  mountain  tract  terminates  on  the  north-east  in  the 
promontory  of  Fair  Head. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Donegal  form  a  high  mountain-mass, 
intersected  by  parallel  valleys  which  extend  in  a  genenl 
direction  of  north-east  and  south-west,  Thej  ooQtun 
aeveral  sunmiits  which  exceed  2,000  feet  in  height^  the 
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loftiest  of  which  is  Errigal  (lat.  65°  3',  loDg.  8^  5'),  2,462 
feet.  The  cli&  which  line  the  coast  adjacent  to  Rossan 
Point,  forming  the  seaward  termination  of  a  portion  of  the 
mountain  tract,  are  750  feet  in  height.  Slieve  League,  to 
the  south-east  of  the  same  point,  rises  precipitously  dose  to 
the  shore,  and  is  1,964  feet  high. 

Between  the  Motmtains  of  Donegal  and  the  mountain* 
region  of  Antrim  some  high  ranges  extend  (to  the  south  of 
Lough  Foyle),  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  through  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  Sawell,  within  this  tract  of  country 
(lat.  54°  49',  long.  7**  2'),  is  2,236  feet  in  height. 

5.  The  mountain  tract  which  extends  along  the  western 
shores  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  between  Donegal  and  Gralway 
Bays,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  broad  inlet  of 
Clew  Bay  (lat  53**  bO").  To  the  north  of  Clew  Bay  are 
the  Nephin  Beg  Mountains  and  the  high  summit  of  Ne- 
phin,  —  to  the  south,  the  Mountains  of  Connemara^  which 
embrace  a  number  of  detached  groups  and  insulated  emi- 
nences, divided  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  Li  the 
Nephin  B^  Mountains  the  highest  summit  is  2,368 
feet;  Nephin,  fitrther  to  the  eastward,  is  2,639  feet 
high.  The  cliffs  on  the  north  coast  of  Achil  Island,  which 
is  only  divided  from  this  part  of  the  mainland  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Achil  Sound,  are  from  900  feet  to  1,800 
feet  in  elevation.  In  the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  Mweel- 
rea,  adjacent  to  the  west  coast,  is  2,680  feet  in  height,  and 
some  others  reach  upwards  of  2,000  feet. 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Kerry  form  several  parallel  ranges 
which  extend  (in  a  general  east  and  west  direction)  through 
the  cotmty  of  that  name,  and  into  the  adjacent  county  of 
Cork.  Between  these  ranges  the  sea  penetrates  &r  within 
the  land,  and  forms  the  niunerous  long  and  narrow  estuaries 
which  distinguish  the  south-west  portion  of  Ireland.  The 
highest  summit  among  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  also 
the  highest  in  the  island,  is  Carrantua],  in  the  group  of 
MaogiUiouddy's  Beeks  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Lakes  of 
^^^^l^^'i^^y)!  3|404  ftet  above  the  sea.    Mangerton,  on  tha 
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flouth-east  side  of  the  same  lakes,  is  2,754  feet.  Mount 
Brandon,  in  the  peninsula  lying  to  the  north  of  Dingle 
Bay,  is  8,120  feet,  and  is  second  in  height  among  the  momi- 
tains  of  Ireland.  Hungry  Hill,  within  the  neck  of  land 
that  stretches  between  Kenmare  and  Bantry  Bays,  reaches 
2,249  feet. 

Besides  the  mountain  systems  above  described,  there  are 
other  ranges  of  less  extent,  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains 
(on  the  borders  of  King*s  County  and  Queen's  Coun^), 
1,691  feet, —  the  Silver  Mine  Mountains  (in  the  north-west 
of  Tipperary),  2,265  feet, —  the  Gralty  Mountains  (on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick),  3,008  feet^ — and 
the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains  (on  the  borders  of  Tip- 
perary and  Waterford),  2,598  feet.  The  Gralty  and  Knock- 
meiledown ranges,  with  others  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
form  prolongations  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  have 
the  same  general  parallelism  of  direction  from  east  to  west 

A  large  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  Ireland  consists  of  bog- 
land,  which  prevails  most  extensively  in  that  part  of  the 
central  plain  which  lies  between  Dublin  and  Galway  Bays, 
and  among  the  mountain  tracts  of  the  western  coast.  Bogs 
occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  among  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow,  and  those  of  the  north-eastern  coast.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland  bear  no  analogy  to  the  fen  districts  of  Eng- 
land; they  lie  in  all  cases  at  some  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  2,000  feet, 
and  are  hence  readily  susceptible  of  drainage. 

The  total  extent  of  bog-land  is  estimated  to  cover  about 
12,500  square  miles,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  sur- 
&ce  of  the  island :  the  larger  portion  of  this  is  flat  red-bog, 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  for  cultivation ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  mountain-bog,  mostly  convertible  into  pasture* 
land.  The  bogs  are  distinguished,  according  to  Uie  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  composed,  into  red  or  fibrous^  and 
black  or  compact.  The  red  lx)gs,  which  occur  most  exten<^ 
sively  in  the  region  of  the  central  plain,  furnish  abundanos 
of  peat,  which  forms  the  fuel  most  generally  used  in  Ireland. 
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Islands. — These  are  all  of  small  size,  and  lie  closely 
adjacent  to  the  coast.  On  the  east  side  are — Dalkey  Island 
(on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Dublin  Bay)  — IrelaniTa 
Eye,  a  hill  of  pyramidal  form  (on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Howth) — and  Lamhay  Island,  a  few  miles 
farther  northward. 

On  the  north  coast  are  —  Rathlin  Island  (7  miles  long 
and  I  broad),  which  consists  of  steep  basaltic  rocks  — Inish- 
trahull,  a  smaU  islet  to  the  north-east  of  Malin  Head — 
Inch  Island,  situated  in  Lough  Swilly — and  Tory  Island, 
gS  the  north-west  coast  of  Donegal. 

On  the  west  side  are — Aran  Island,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Donegal — EagU  Island  and  several  other  small  islets 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Mullet — Achil 
Island  (about  55  square  miles  in  area),  covered  with  moun- 
tains, the  highest  of  which  rises  to  2,222  feet — Clare  Island 
and  several  others  to  the  west  of  Clew  Bay,  and  along  the 
adjacent  shores  of  Gralway~>and  the  group  of  the  Arran 
Islands  (three  in  number,  the  largest  about  12  square  miles), 
at  the  entrance  of  Gralway  Bay. 

Off  the  south-west  coast  is  a  group  of  islets  called  the 
Blaskets,  to  the  west  of  Dunmore  Head.  Farther  south  is 
Valentia  Island  (on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle 
Bay),  which  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles;  it  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  is  very  fertile.  Cape  Clear  Island,  the  most 
southern  portion  of  Ireland,  includes  about  4  square  miles; 
it  is  surrounded  by  high  clifis,  and  is  generally  barren. 

Rivers. — The  longest  river  of  Ireland  is  the  Shannon, 
which  flows  224  miles  from  its  source  (in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  at  a  height  of  345  feet  above  the  sea)  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Loop  and  Kerry  Heads  — forming  in  the 
last  60  miles  of  its  course  a  magnificent  estuaiy,  from  1  mile 
to  11  miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Lough 
Alien,  a  distance  of  213  miles,  by  the  aid  of  some  short 
artificial  cuts,  the  principal  of  which  avoids  the  rapids  of 
Dconaai  a  few  miles  above  limerick.  The  fall  of  the 
ShaonoDy  like  that  of  the  Spey,  is  greater  in  the  lower  thasL 
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in  the  tipper  part  of  ita  oonne.  It  jmtmcn  tfaiougb  dute 
coDfiiderable  lakes  (Lough  Allen,  Lough  Bee,  and  Loo^ 
Deiyj,  and  drains  a  surface  of  nearly  7,000  square  milea. 
lu  most  considerable  tributary  is  the  iiTer  Sock,  which 
joins  itH  right  bank. 

llio  other  principal  rivers  of  IreUmd,  proceeding  in 
succ(.'Sr*ion  round  the  c^jast,  are— on  the  noath,  the  Bandan 
(4t'}  miluH),  the  Lee  (00  miles),  the  Blaekwater  (90  miles), 
and  the  Barrow  (114  miles),  with  its  tribotaiy  the  Suir 
(liM»  miles). 

Tlio  Bandon  is  navigable  to  Innishannon,  a  distanoe  of 
13  miles.  The  Lee  drains  an  area  of  nearly  600  square 
II lilies,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
(.'ork,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world :  it  is  not  navigable 
a}>ov«;  Cork.  The  Blaekwater  has  a  basin  of  1,165  square 
iiiilcrt,  and  is  navigable  to  Fermoy,  36  milea  above  its 
month. 

The  Barrow  and  the  Suir,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains,  and  unite  to  form  the  estuary  of  Water- 
lord  Harbour,  drain  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country, 
coniprc^liending  above  3,400  square  miles.  The  river  Nore, 
a  connidcniblc  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  joins  its  right  bank. 
TIk*  Barrow  Ih  navigable  to  Athy,  60  miles  from  the  sea; 
i)ie  Suir  to  Clonmcl,  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  the  Nore  to 
Thomarttown,  28  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Barrow, 

On  the  eaxt  coast  arc,  the  Slaney  (70  miles) ;  the  Lijfey 
(75  iniloH);  the Boyne  (80  miles);  and  the  Lagan  (42  miles), 
flowing  into  Bcl&at  Lough.  The  Slaney,  which  forms  at  its 
mouth  the  harbour  of  Wexford,  is  navigable  to  Enniscorthy 
( 1 5  inilcs) :  the  area  of  its  basin  exceeds  700  square  miles. 
'i1ie  Liffvy  has  the  metropolis,  Dublin,  at  its  mouth,  but  is 
not  a  navigable  river.  The  Boyne,  which  drains  about 
1 ,000  8(iuaro  miles,  is  navigable  to  Navan,  25  milea  above 
its  mouth. 

On  the  north  coast  the  two  principal  riven  are  the  Bomh 
( from  Lough  Neagh) ;  and  the  Foyle^  which  flows  into  Lough 
Toy le.    The  Bann  is  divided  into  the  Upper.and  li^  Lolrer 
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Bann  ;  the  Upper  Bann  is  the  portion  above  Lough  Neagh, 
and  has  its  source  in  the  Moume  Mountains.  The  total 
length  of  the  Bann  is  about  90  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin 
above  2,300  square  miles :  it  is  navigable  to  Coleraine,  five 
miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Foyle,  80  miles  to  its  most 
distant  source,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams,  and 
drains  an  area  of  1,100  square  miles:  it  is  navigable  to 
Strabane,  20  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Lakes. — Lough  Neagh^*  the  largest  lake  in  the  British 
Islands,  is  20  miles  long  and  10  in  average  breadth,  and  has 
an  area  exceeding  150  square  miles.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea-level  is  only  48  feet;  its  greatest  depth  is  102  feet, — 
its  average  depth,  however,  not  more  than  from  40  to  50 
feet.  Its  shores  are  low  and  flat.  The  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh  are  celebrated  for  their  petrifying  quality. 

Lough  Erne  consists  of  two  parts  —  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
Lake,  which  are  connected  by  the  winding  channel  of  the 
river  Erne:  they  ai*e  both  (the  Upper  Lake  especially) 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands.  Their  total  area  is  57 
aqiiare  miles :  the  greatest  depth  of  the  Lower  Lake  is  226 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  sea-level  150  feet.  The 
river  Erne  flows  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lough 
£me  into  Donegal  Bay. 

Lough  Allen  (161  feet  above  the  sea).  Lough  Ree  (125 
feet),  and  Lough  Derg  (110  feet),  all  belong  to  the  course 
of  the  Shannon,  and  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  Lough 
Allen  has  an  area  of  14  square  miles ;  Lough  Ree  of  41 
square  miles;  and  Lough  Derg,  of  46  square  miles.  The 
shores  of  Lough  Ree  are  low  and  flat,  but  Lough  Derg  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  high  mountains. 

There  is  also  another  and  smaller  Lough  Derg  (3^  square 
miles),  in  the  south  of  Donegal,  which  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  467  feet.  On  a  small  island  which  it  contains  is  a  cave 
called  St  Patrick^s  Purgatory,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 

*  liln  the  tona  "loeb''  in  Sootlaad,  the  word  <•  lough**  in  Ireland  ia 
applied  both  to  inUta  of  the  lea  and  to  fresh- watar  lakisL 

QQ2 
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Lough  Mask,  in  the  western  part  of  CJonnaught,  has  an 
area  of  35  square  miles,  and  is  at  a  height  of  68  feet :  it 
communicates  by  a  subterranean  channel  with  Lough  Corrihj 
which  lies  at  a  lower  level.  Lough  Corrib  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel :  its  total  area  ia  68  square 
miles.  Its  watei*s  are  discharg<^  into  Galway  Bay,  by  s 
stream  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Galway. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  situated  amongst  the  moimtains 
of  Kerry,  are  three  in  number,  an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Lake,  all  connected  with  one  another,  and  of  which  the  latter 
expands  to  the  largest  size.  Their  total  area  is  about  10 
square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Lower  Lake  is  252 
feet,  and  its  height  above  the  sea-level  G8  feet.  The  Lakes 
of  Killarney  are  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty :  on 
their  western  side  the  highest  mountains  of  Ireland  rise 
steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 

There  are  niunerous  smaller  lakes  in  the  island.  Including 
these  latter,  the  entire  superficial  area  of  the  Irish  lakes 
exceeds  700  square  miles. 

Beside  lakes,  properly  so  called,  turloughSy  or  periodical 
sheets  of  water,  aboimd  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  especially 
within  the  counties  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  other  partn  of  the 
west.  These  are  temporary  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are 
absorbed,  during  a  few  months  of  summer,  within  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  limestone  plain  in  which  they  occur.  A  crop  of 
coarse  grass  then  occupies  the  basin  of  the  turlough,  which 
is  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  waters  generally  rise  in 
September  or  October,  and  remain  on  the  surfiice  until  the 
ensuing  May.  Some  of  the  turloughs  are  of  considerable 
size,  one  of  diose  within  Galway  measuring  more  than  three 
miles  across. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  great  feature  in  the  geology 
of  Ireland  is  the  predominance  of  limestone,  belonging  to 
the  carboniferous  period.  The  whole  interior  of  the  idand 
is  a  vast  plain  of  carboniferous  limestone,  roimd  the  borden 
of  which  are  various  older  rocks  —  many  of  them  of  igneons 
origin  —  protrudixl  through  its  .sur&oe,  and  rising  to  oon- 
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siderable  elevations  above  its  level.  Of  the  older  sediment- 
ary rocks,  red  sandstone  (Devonian)  and  clay-slate  \  Silurian) 
occupy  the  most  extensive  areas,  and  predominate  especially 
in  the  mountain-tracts  of  the  south  and  south-east,  i.e.  in 
the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford,  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  and  the  south-eastern 
division  of  Ulster.  The  mountain-region  of  the  north-west 
— Donegal  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Londonderry — con- 
sists chiefly  of  mica-slate,  intermingled  with  quartz,  meta- 
morphic  limestone,  granite,  and  various  igneous  rocks.  The 
mountains  of  Mayo  and  Galway  are  similarly  constituted. 
Tabular  trap  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Antrim,  and  appears 
on  the  northern  coast  of  that  county  in  the  basaltic  columns 
of  the  well  known  Giant^s  Causeway.  In  general,  the  older 
ibssiliferous  rocks,  with  those  of  crystalline  texture,  intervene 
between  the  limestone  of  the  central  plain  and  the  waters  of 
the  surrounding  seas :  but  between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Galway  the  limestone  plain  stretches  continuously  across  the 
island,  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  carboniferous  limestones  of  Ireland  are  divided  into 
three  series  —  upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  lower  series, 
which  covers  by  &r  the  largest  area,  is  a  thick-bedded 
grey  limestone,  sometimes  dolomitic  and  oolitic  in  structure. 
Tlie  middle  limestone  (or  calp  series)  is  of  blackish  or  dark 
grey  colour,  and  often  alternates  with  beds  of  shale.  The 
upper  or  bluish  limestone  is  of  compacter  and  more  crys- 
talline texture,  and  is  sometimes  dolomitic  or  oolitic,  alter- 
nating occasionally  with  shale. 

Sedimentary  strata  of  later  origin  than  the  carboniferous 
period  are  but  sparingly  developed  in  Ireland,  and  are 
altogether  absent  over  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
island.  The  millstone-grit  and  coal,  which  in  England  and 
Wales  are  everywhere  superimposed  upon  the  carboniferous 
limestones,  are  here  generally  wanting.  Even  in  those 
portions  of  the  island  where  coal-measures  occur,  as  in  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  Kilkenny,  the  beds  of  coal  are  in  general  found 
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compressed  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  60  that  ooal-minmg 
is  there  conducted  like  vein-mining.*  The  coal-measures 
are  here  of  the  same  age  as  the  upper  limestone  shale  cf 
England.  In  the  coal-fields  of  Ulster,  at  Balljcastle  (in  the 
N.E.  of  Antrim),  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tyrone,  the 
coal-measures  are  underlaid  bj  millstone-grit^  and  belong 
to  the  same  age  as  those  of  England. 

Coal  occurs  in  Ireland  within  the  counties  of  Antaim, 
Tyrone,  Leitrim,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County.  It  is,  however,  generally 
of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  furnished  by  the  coal-fields 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  comparatively  little  worked.  The 
coal  of  the  Irish  coal-measures  is  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
anthracite.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  raised  is  only 
used  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime.  The  best  for  do- 
mestic purposes  is  found  to  the  west  of  Liough  Neagh,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dungannon.  Peat,  however,  is  the  ftid 
exclusively  used  by  the  labouring  population,  and  the 
towns  are  chiefly  supplied  with  coal  from  the  ports  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Iron  ore  occurs  in  many  places,  especially  within  the 
coal  district  of  Leitrim,  lying  roimd  Lough  Allen,  but  the 
scarcity  of  coal  has  caused  its  working  to  be  almost  wholly 
abandoned. 

Both  copper  and  lead  are  worked  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  KeiTy,  and  copper  also  in  Wicklow, 
but  the  produce  is  not  considerable.  The  copper  ore  is 
sent  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Small  quantities  of  both  gold 
and  silver  are  fomid  in  the  mountain-region  of  Wicklow. 

Granite  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Galway  excellent  statuary 
marble  is  foimd.   Limestone  is  nearly  everywhere  abundant, 

*  Hull :  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain.  "That  Ireland  (says  Mr.  Hsll) 
was  once  covered  over  two-thirds  nf  its  extent  by  coal-beds,  ia  a  propo- 
sition which  we  may  confidently  affirm  on  geological  grounds;  but  tb« 
misfortunes  of  the  sister  isle  bej^an  long  before  the  lauding  of  8troagboir» 
for  old  Father  Neptune  has  swept  the  coal  and  coal-straU  Gl«aa  into  bit 
lap,  and  left  little  but.  a  bare  floor  of  Umeatone  behind.* 
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On  the  southern  and  western  borders  of  Lough  Neagli 
there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  claj,  which  is  found 
only  at  a  few  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  in  small 
quantities.  Antimony,  manganese,  and  fullers'  earth,  are 
found  in  some  places,  and  slate  is  quarried  to  a  small  extent, 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  near  Lismore. 

Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mallow  (in  the  county  of 
Cork),  the  water  of  which  is  saline,  and  of  a  temperature 
23°  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  —  chalybeate  waters  at 
Castle  Connell,  near  Limerick,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tralee  (Kerry) ;  —  and  sulphurous  waters  at  Swanlinbar, 
in  the  coimty  of  Cavan,  and  Lucan,  near  Dublin. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  chiefly  from 
that  of  England  in  its  greater  degree  of  moisture.  About 
31  inches  of  rain  fidl  annually  at  Dublin,  and  40  inches  at 
Cork.  The  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  largely  impregnated 
with  moisture,  and  the  average  number  of  days  upon  which 
rain  falls,  amounting  to  208  annually,  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  results  from  tlie 
perfectly  insular  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year  of  westerly  winds,  charged 
with  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic.  The  almost  constant 
humidity  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  generally  verdant 
aspect  by  which  Ireland  is  distinguished ;  the  trees  hence 
remain  longer  in  leaf  than  in  England. 

The  western  coasts  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  similar 
latitudes  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  island  has  a  more 
equable  average  temperature,  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
being  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than  is  tlie 
case  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  plants  and  animals  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
which  belong  to  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  local  pe- 
culiarities, but  these  are  not  of  importance.  The  arbutus, 
A  beautiful  evergreen  which  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  and  the  south-west  coast,  is  not 
native  to  anj  other  oonntiy  in  so  high  a  latitade.    The 
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broad-leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  fioutliern 
counties ;  but  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  aimilar  fruits,  do 
not  ripen  without  much  care  and  attention. 

Ireland  was  formerly  thickly  covered  with  fi>re8t8,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  have  been  cut  down,  and  wood  ii 
now  comparatively  scarce.  The  remains  of  ancient  vege- 
tation are  found  in  the  extensive  bogs,  in  which  whole 
trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  discovered. 

There  are  no  serpents  in  Ireland :  one  species  of 
lizard,  with  four  of  the  order  of  frogs,  newts,  &c,  oonstitate 
the  only  reptiles  met  with,  and  even  some  of  these  are 
probably  of  recent  introduction. 


n.  Population  and  Industry. 

Population. — Ireland  had  in  1861  a  population  of 
5,764,543,  equal,  on  the  average  of  the  entire  surfiice  of  the 
island,  to  177  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At  the  preced- 
ing census  of  1851,  the  population  was  6,552,385,  equal  to 
201  persons  for  every  squjire  mile.  Ten  years  previously, 
in  1841,  the  number  of  the  population  was  8,175,124) 
which  was  in  the  ratio  of  251  persons  for  every  square  mile 
of  surface. 

The  amount  of  the  Irish  population  has  therefore  tmder- 
gone  a  great  change  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  de- 
creiise  in  its  numbers  within  that  period  amounting  to  no 
less  than  2,410,581,  or  nearly  30  per  cent !  So  considerable 
a  diminution  is  probably  unexampled  in  modem  experi- 
ence within  the  civilised  world.  In  1841,  the  population 
of  Ireland  had  reached  its  maximum  as  to  number.  In 
1821,  when  the  first  complete  census  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion was  taken,  the  numbers  amounted  to  6,801,827.  The 
census  of  1831  exhibited  a  population  of  7,767,401.* 

*  The  increAM  in  the  population  of  the  island  appean,  indeed,  to  kava 
1>een  continaous  from  the«)arlie8t  period  at  which  we  have  anv  aathentio 
data  respectinfc  ita  nombera ;  that  is,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17tll 
centar^-,  at  which  time  (1672)  Sir  William  Pettj  eatimated  its 
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^«  ntio  of  deereasa  in  the  nnmben  of  the  Irish  popnlitinn  dnring 
the  twsD^  ytait  betireeii  1841  and  1881  ii  ahown  in  tha  tdOawvag 

table:  — 


P.o»ll«« 

Pup.  lb  IMI 

Pnp.inlWI 

Pop.  in  mi 

ii 

1 

Ulstsb        '.        ! 

1.973,731 
2,396,1(11 
2,38(5,373 
1,418,869 

1.872,738 
1,867,736 
2.011,880 
1.010,031 

l,43g,5Sfl 
1,603,2(10 
1.D10.408 
911,339 

22 
16 
29 

Per 
14 

6 
9J 

Tola!  of  Ireland   . 

8,176,124 

6,552,385 

6,764,643 

* 

12 

It  appean  from  this  table  that  the  deerawe  in  the  Dmnber  of 
iDhsbitaota  has  beeo  mnat  conaidenble,  during  the  earlin  of  the 
tro  perioda  (1841-61).  in  the  province  of  ConnaoghE,  tmd  least  so  in 
LeinsMr  :  dnring  the  lattrr  period  (lBSl-61)  the  decrease  haa  been 
great^t  in  Mmuter,  and  least  considerable  in  Ulster,  Dnring  the 
period  betreen  IB41  and  1861.  the  only  conntiee  of  Ireland  which 
increased  in  nombt?  of  inhabitant!  were  I>nblin  and  Antrim:  in  all 
the  reat  of  the  island,  a  decrease,  more  or  leas  conaiderabl^ 
occnrred.* 


at  aboat  I.IOa.DDO.  From  178i  downward  the  latlo  of  Increase  became 
antonighlnelrnmid,  and  continaed  ao  during  the  ancxeeding  half  centaiy. 
—  See  M'Callocb,  BriL  Emp.  toL  L  p.  4SS. 

*  Tet  some  of  tlffl  larger  towni  increased  in  popalation  dnring  the 
anme  period.  Thu^  Ibe  toMl  population  of  Antrim,  fn  1841,  was 
85l,49«,  of  which  nnmber  tha  town  of  Belfast  had  75.R08  InhaliiUDla. 
In  1851,  the  popalation  of  Belfiit  had  increased  to  100,801,  while  that  of 
the  whole  connty  f  Bdfaat  incliuiie)  w«  361,684.  Belfaat  bad  increased 
its  nambar  of  inhabitants  in  the  ratio  of  3S  per  cent,  while  the  decreaaa 
which  the  rest  of  the  eonnt?  underwent,  during  the  same  period,  was  near]  J 
II  per  cenb  The  total  population  of  the  connCr.  Belfkst  incto'tad.  waa 
nearlv  the  same,  showing  an  Increase  of  no  more  than  188  penons  daring 
the  interval.  Similarly,  (he  dt;  of  Cork  increased  its  populatioo,  between 
1841  and  1851,  to  the  ratio  of  6  per  cent. ;  but  the  whole  connty  of 
(^rk  underwent  a  diminudon  amountinR  to  nearly  24  per  cent. :  ex- 
cludlns  the  dty  of  Cork,  the  decreaae  daring  the  period,  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  conn^,  was  sbove  S7  per  cent.  So,  (he  county  of  Dublin 
(excluding  the  city  of  Dablin)  nnderwant  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  pec 
rent.,  tiioagh  (he  total  populMton  of  the  connty,  int-luding  tba  dty 
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Dnring  the  later  ten  years,  1861-61,  the  only  county  which  shows 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  its  population  is  Antrim.  Tlw 
increase  in  this  case  is  entirely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  towns  d 
Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  the  former  of  which  has  gained  in  popnlt- 
tion  within  the  interval  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  19  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  of  above  10  per  cent.,  while  the  rest  of  the  connty  hii 
decreased  by  one  and  a  half  per  cent^  The  population  of  the  dtr 
of  Dublin,  during  the  same  period,  has  decreased  upwards  of  3  per 
cent,  but  the  county  of  Dublin,  including  the  suburbs  of  that  dtr, 
exhibits  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  between  3  and  4  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  population,  during  the  period 
between  1851  and  1861,  is  most  apparent  in  the  coiCnties  of  Ti]^ 
perary,  Clare,  Meath,  Kilkenny,  King's  County,  Wexford,  Waterfbfd, 
and  Cork,  with  the  towns  of  Kilkenny  and  Oalway. 

This  remarkable  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion within  the  last  twenty  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  continnooi 
stream  of  emip:ration  which  has  been  directed  from  Ireland  io  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  particular  to  the  countries  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic  —  i.*».  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America.  The  terrible  suffering  which  attended  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  consequent  famine  of  1846-48,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  decrease  during  the  earlier  decade  (1 841-^1  X 
and  the  effect  of  this  dreadful  calamity  must  have  extended  into  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  ensuing  period  of  ten  years ;  but  emigration  to 
other  lands  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  for  the 
pressnt  population  of  Ireland  numbering  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  amount  twenty  years  since. 

Even  now,  however,  Ireland  is  thickly  populated,  compared  with 
most  other  countries,  and  astonishingly  so,  considering  the  laige 
amount  of  waste  and  unemployed  land — mountain  and  bog — which 
it  includes.  Its  ratio  of  population,  even  at  the  present  time  (177 
persons  to  the  square  mile),  is  greater  than  that  of  either  France, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  or  Denmaric,  and 
double  that  of  either  Spain,  Turkey,  or  Greece,  It  is,  indeed, 
amongst  European  countries,  only  exceeded  in  popnlousness  by 
England,  the  Netherlands*,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  portions  of  Germany. 
The  present  density  of  population  in  Ireland  exceeds  in  the  ratio  of 
three-fifths  that  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  which  has  only  102  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  Wales,  which  has  16S 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  evidences  of  an  original  Celtic  population  are  thickly  strewn 
orer  Ireland,  and  its  older  topographical  nomenclature  is  almost 
excluBiTcly  Celtic,  as  the  native  speech  of  the  great  minority  of  iti 
inhabitants  has  down  to  a  late  period  continued  to  be. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  people  still  belong  to  the  Celtic  race, 
though  in  the  parts  most  a(^acent  to  England,  and  in  the  large 
towns,  they  haye  become  partially  mixed  with  the  descendants  of 
English  colonists.  The  English  language  is  now  generally  prevalent^ 
and  the  native  Celtic  dialect-is  in  gradual  process  of  extinction,  though 
still  spoken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster  the  population  is  almost  wholly 
of  Scotch  origin.  The  manners  and  national  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  Lowland  Scotland  have  hence  been  transplanted  thither. 
Colonists  from  Scotland  have  at  various  times  settled  in  Ireland, 
but  the  great  colonisation  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  James  L,  in  1612  and  succeeding  years.*  The  inha- 
bitants  of  Ulster  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  the  social  scale  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  generally  a  more  frugal,  ^'ndus- 
trious,  and  intelligent  race. 

Industriax  Oocupations  :  AoiuonLTUBii.  —  Ireland  is  chiefly  a 
grazing  country,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  principally 
for  export  to  England.  Oxen  are  most  extensively  bred  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperaiy,  Roscommon,  'and  Moath :  the 
native  cattle  have  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  breeds.  Roscommon,  Ghdway,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and 
liimerick,  are  the  chief  counties  for  breeding  sheep,  but  these  are 
not  so  extensively  reared  as  oxen :  the  native  sheep  is  small  and 
partially  covered  with  hair,  but  it  has  been  crossed  with  English 
breeds,  and  most  of  the  Irish  sheep  are  at  present  long-woolled  and 
of  large  size.  A  breed  of  fine  short-woolled  sheep  is  peculiar  to  the 
mountaina  of  Wicklow.  Goats  are  veiy  generdly  reared  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  milk.  The  hog, 
however,  is  the  animal  most  universally  found,  and  almost  through- 
out  the  country  shares  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry,  feeding 
chiefly  on  potatoes.  Dairy-farms  are  numerous,  and  butter  is  made 
and  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Oats  take,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  important  place  in  Lish 


•  Hume :  chaps.  xlvL  and  Iv.  «*  The  whole  province  of  Ulster  having 
iUlen  into  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  estab- 
lished in  London  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country :  the 
property  was  divided  mto  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
2,000  acres:  tenants  were  brought  over  firom  Englandand  Scotland:  the 
Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  flutnesaes,  and  settled  in  the  oi)en 
eonatiT  s  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them :  a  fixed  habiution 
secona:  and,  by  tliese  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the  most  wild  and  dis- 
orderiy  DroviDce  of  all  Ireland,  tooin  became  the  best  cultivated  and 
moflt  eHUised." 
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hnnbandry,  and  constitute  the  largest  tilled  crop.  Potatoet,  ad 
within  a  rtn^ent  period  'by  much  the  most  ooosiderable  cto|k  bbi 
take  only  the  second  place.  The  humidity  of  the  climmte  wadm'i 
less  fitted  for  wheat  and  barley,  both  of  which,  however,  an  raM 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  former  has  extended  of  late  yean^  Ik 
gn*ater  part  of  the  grain  raised  in  Ireland  ia  not  consomed  in  tki 
countn',  but  exported  to  England.  Turnips  are  cultivated  in  maif 
districts,  and  have  of  late  become  a  very  general  crop.  3Cangdit 
wnrzel,  carrots,  parsnips,  vetches,  and  other  green  cropsi  enter  ha^ 
into  the  agriiniltural  produce  of  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  meadsff 
land  required  for  grazing  purposes  is  very  conaidemble. 

FisHEKiRS.  —  The  seas  around  Ireland  swarm  with  fiah,  and  t]» 
inlets  on  its  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast  shoals  of  the  cod,  herrii^ 
ling,  hake,  mackarcl,  and  many  others.  There  are  extensive  opUt- 
beds  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  and  also  in  Loughs  Swilly  and  Cariisf^ 
ford.  But  this  branch  of  industry  is  very  imperfectly  developed,  sad 
tho  Irish  fisheries  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Indeed  thrir 
prmluco  is  quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  abundant  oppcr* 
tunities  affonled  by  nature,  and  salt  fish  are  even  imported  from 
Scotland.  Fresh-water  fish  abound  in  the  rivers:  there  are  valuable 
salmon -fisheries  in  tho  Bann,  the  Foyle,  the  £me,  the  Boyne^  and 
other  streams,  some  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  the  markettof 
Liverpool,  Brist^»l,  and  London. 

M^NUFACTURKS. —  Ireland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  mannfactari&g 
count rj'.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  lintn^  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  though  latterly  extended  into  Connaogfat 
and  Munster.  Belfast  and  Armagh,  with  their  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood,  constitute  itji  principal  seat  Lace  of  the  finest  description 
is  made  in  Dublin  and  other  localities. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  chiefiy  confined  to  the  coarser  kind  of 
goods,  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Leinster,  at  Dublin, 
Kilkenny,  Wifklow,  and  elsewhere.  The  manufacture  of  broad-cloths 
has  l>een  introduced  at  Dublin,  and  that  of  fine  stuffs  at  Bandon:  a 
coarse  kind  of  frieze  is  made  by  the  farming  population  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  intervals  of  agricultural  labour. 

Tho  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  at  Tullamore  (King's  County),  and  elsewhere.  The 
manufacture  of  tabinet,  or  Irish  poplin,  a  mixiKi  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Dublin.  Some  mantifacture  of  muslin 
and  cambric  is  carried  on  at  Dundalk. 

The  distillation  of  whisky  from  malt  is  largely  carried  on,  tbon^ 
not  by  any  means  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  ovi'ing  to  the 
spread  of  more  temperate  habits  among  the  population  at  laigs. 
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Beer  is  largely  made  in  Dublin,  and  exported  both  to  Qreat  Britain 
itnd  to  foreign  countries.  Other  manufEictures  pursned  to  a  less 
extent  are  those  of  muslin,  leather,  glass,  and  yitrioL 

CoiORBCB. —  The  foreign  trade  of  Ireland  is  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  carried  on  across  the  Channel,  with  Great  Britain. 
The  imparts  from  abroad  consist  chiefly  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
wine,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  and  wool;  with,  of  late  years, 
maize  or  Indian  com,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Coal  is  largely 
imported  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  cotton,  woollen,  and 
hardware  goods,  with  other  British  manufactures. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  to  Ghreat  Britain,  and  consist  principally  of 
agricultural  produce  (including  vast  numbers  of  live  cattle  and  pigs), 
with  salt  beef  and  pork,  eggs,  &c. ;  and  also  linen  manufactures. 

I>ublin  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  foreign  import  trade,  and  next 
in  order  are  Bel^t^  Cork,  and  Wateiford;  but  the  export  trade  both 
of  Belfast  and  Cork  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  Dublin. 
Waterford  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cross-channel  trade  to  England,  and 
exports  immense  quantities  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce — 
consigned  chiefly  to  Bristol  Both  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  have  con- 
siderable export  trade  of  batter  and  other  £urm  produce. 

lyTEBXAL  CoMMTTincATioif. — The  roads  in  ^eland  are  generally 
weU  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  unless  in  the  remoter  and 
more  mountainous  parts  of  the  countiy. 

Two  principal  canals  (the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Boyal  Canal) 
connect  Dublin  with  the  Shannon,  crossing  the  great  plain  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  country  — with  branches  to  many  of  the 
principal  towns  a(\jacent  to  their  course.  These  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  agncultural  produce  to  the  Irish  metropolis. 
There  are  also  some  other  canals  and  artificial  navigations,  but  this 
mode  of  communication  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  extensively  used  as 
might  be  expected.  The  Shannon  is  extensively  traversed  by  steam- 
boats, both  for  passengers  and  goods. 

Bailways  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Ireland  within  recent 
years.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about  1,400  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic,  by  means  of  which  the  Irish  metropolis  is  placed  in 
rapid  communication  with  all  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  island. 
The  first  opened  line  was  that  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  completed  in  1834. 

Communication  between  Ireland  and  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
has  for  some  years  past  been  effected  wit^  unexampled  speed.  The 
voyage  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  (the  nearest  port  on  the  British 
coast)  is  performed  by  swift  steam-packets  in  less  than  four  hours. 
From  Hdyhead  to  London  the  journey  hj  railway  is  performed  in 
leas  than  seven  hours;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  oommnnica^* 
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is  effected  between  the  Irish  metropolis  and  the  capital  of  the 
empire  (a  distance  of  npvrards  of  330  miles,  70  of  wiiich  are  wittf)  i 
in  the  ahnost  incredibly  short  space  of  little  moze  than  ten  homiaii 
a  halt 


m.   TOPOGBAPHT. 

DivisTONS. — The  thirty-two  counties  into  which  Ireland 
is   divided   are  of  very  unequal  dimensions,     Cork,  the 
kx*gest,  has  an  area  of  2,885  square  miles,  and  Gr&lwaj,  the 
next  in  size,  of  2,447  square  miles.     Louth,  the  smaUert   . 
amongst  them,  is  only  315  square  miles  in  area,  and  DnUin    i 
only  354  square  miles.     The  counties  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  island  are  generally  smaller  than  those  to  the  westward,    li 
The  provinces  of  Lcinster,  Ulster,  Ck>nnaught,  and  Monster, 
now  only  recogniiH?d  as  ge(^graphical  divisions,    formerly 
gave  their  names  to  separate  kingdoms,  as  also  did  Meath, 
which  was  long  a  distinct  kingdom. 

The  division  of  Ireland  into  ahires  or  counties,  mider  their 
respective  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  after  the  manner  of  EngUiid, 
was  commenced  under  King  John,  in  1210.  Twelve  ooontiee  vere 
erected  by  that  monarch  in  Lcinster  and  Munster — via.:  Dublin, 
Kildaro,  Meath,*  Uriel  (or  Louth),t  Catherlow  (or  CarIow)i 
Kilkenny,  Wexfonl,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Tippcrsiy. 
The  present  county  of  Wicklow  was  originally  included  irithia 
Dublin :  Wicklow  was  not  formed  into  a  distinct  county  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.  (1605). 

Other  counties  were  formed  at  various  subsequent  periods,  is 
further  portions  of  the  island  were  subdued  to  English  rule.  Queen's 
and  King's  Counties — previously  known  as  Glenmaleiy,  Eastern  sad 
Western — were  first  erected,  out  of  districts  which  had  been  the 
seat  of  a  recent  rebellion,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  (1557)*  the  names 

*  Meath  originally  included  the  present  Westmeath,  toeetber  with  the 
whole  or  part  of  Longford,  CarAn,  and  King's  County.  Westmeath  be- 
came  detached  from  the  rest  of  Meath  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  remained  independent  of  English  rale  during  the  ensolng 
hundred  years.  Westmeath  was  first  erected  into  a  county  mder 
Henry  VIIL  Longford,  at  first  included  within  Westmeath,  was  nede 
a  distinct  county  under  Elizabeth :  Cavan,  which  was  taken  in  part  oat 
of  Meath,  was  constituted  a  distinct  county  during  the  same  reign, 

t  Louth,  however,  was  regarded  as  part  of  Uuter  down  to  ttie  rriga 
of  Elizabeth. 
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being  given  with  reference  to  that  sovereign  and  her  husband,  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Many  portions  of  the  island  wore  first  mad^ 
shire-ground  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  not  until  the  time 
of  her  successor  James  I.  Monaghan  was  first  constituted  a  county 
in  1584;  Cavan  about  1590.  The  greater  part  of  Connaught  became 
divided  into  counties  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Roscommon  had 
been  made  subject  to  the  English  during  the  later  half  of  the  13th 
century :  but  Leitrim,  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  part  of 
Boscommon,  was  first  made  shire-ground  under  Elizabeth.  Oalway 
became  so  during  the  same  reign  (1585).  Clare  was  erected  into  a 
county  in  1565. 

Ulster  was  later  than  any  other  portion  of  the  island  in  becoming 
assimilated  to  the  divisions  established  in  virtue  of  English  rule. 
Down,  the  south-eastwardly  portion  of  Ulster,  had  been  early 
overrun  by  the  English  (in  1177)»  and  was  originally  divided  into  two 
distinct  shires — Down  and  Newtown,  or  the  Ards:  but  the  greater 
portion  was  subsequently  regained  £rom  the  EngUsh  by  the  native 
Irish  chieftains,  and  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  until  the  settle- 
ment of  Ulster  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
English  pale.  Sherifis  were  first  appointed  in  I^ne  and  Donegal 
in  1603. 

Thirty  of  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  baronies,  very  unequal 
in  extent:  the  counties  of  Tipperaiy  and  Cork  are  each  divided  into 
two  ridings.  The  parishes  form  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
but  their  limits  do  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the  counties 
and  baronies. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  is  into  two  archiepisoopal  provinces, 
tliose  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishoprics  —  five  in  each 
province.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  cities  in  Ireland  are  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop*8  see :  Cashel 
and  Tuam,  which  were  formerly  archiepiscopal  cities,  have  since  1833 
been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  subordinate  dioceses.  Many  of  the  places 
which  were  formerly  the  seats  of  episcopal  sees  are  now  unimportant 
Tillages,  and  in  most  cases  several  of  .them  havQ  been  merged  to- 
gether and  formed  into  a  united  diooese. 

The  present  dioceses  are  as  follow : — In  the  province  of  Armagh, — 
Armagh  and  Clogker  (united)  ;  Meath,  Jkrry,  and  Baphoe  (united) ; 
Jhunt,  Connor^  and  Dromore  (united) ;  Kilmore^  Ardagh,  and  Elphin 
(united) ;  Tuam^  Kiilakif  and  Achonry  (united). 

In  the  province  of  Dublin, — J>ubli%  Glandagh^  and  ft/i^e  (united) ; 
Ossoty,  Ldgklm^  and  Femt  (united) ;  Casket^  Endy^  WaUrford^  and 
lAsmore  (united) ;  Cloyne,  Cork,  and  B089  (united) ;  KiUaloe,  KHfenora, 
O/onfmi^  and  Xtlmaoduoffk  (united);  ,and  JAmerick^  Ar^erty  and 
AgJ^adoe  (united).       1 
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Almost  erezy  part  of  IreLmd  abounds  in  remains  of  chiizche«»  lod 
other  eccleeiaiitical  edifices  —  memorials  of  the  primitire  ages  (d 
Christianity  in  this  island,  and  monoments  of  its  early  driliMtioo. 
There  are,  besides,  numerons  round  towers,  which  are  tall,  eimltr 
buildings,  of  taper  dimensions,  some  of  them  upwards  of  100  iect 
in  height,  and  probably  the  remains  of  pagan  antiquity.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  in  ruins,  though  a  few  are  still  nearly  perfect  is 
external  shape :  altogether,  the  sites  of  118  of  these  buildings  hsTS 
been  discorered,  of  the  great  minority  (^  which,  howerer,  only  the 
foundations  now  remain.  There  are  also,  in  rarious  parts  of  the 
country,  cromlechs,  circles  of  stones,  barrows,  cairns,  aacred  hilh^ 
and  other  remains  of  early  antiquity,  most  of  them  indieatiTe  of  the 
forms  of  primeval  worship  which  prevailed  among  its  inhalntaats. 

Compared  with  the  general  density  of  its  population,  Ireland  eon- 
tains  few  large  towns.  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  andLimerick,  are  the  onlj 
towns  which  have  more  than  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the  only  additional 
places  of  which  the  population  exceeds  20,000  are  Galway,  Wateifiord, 
and  Londonderry.  The  greater  number  of  the  towns  have  only  from 
three  to  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  population  is  chiefly 
rural,  and  distributed  in  villages  and  small  farm  holdings  througfaont 
the  country. 

The  respeotive  areas  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  their 
populations  in  1861,  and  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — * 


Areata 
•Q.  nu 

Pop.  in  1861 

No.  of 
inb«b.  to 

LlIIKSTBIi :  — 

w^*   .... 

•q.m. 

Carlow 

346 

57,232 

165 

Dublin    . 

354 

402,022 

1,135 

Kildare  . 

,    ■    . 

654 

84,930 

130 

Kilkenny 
King's  County 

796 

423,557 

165 

772 

88,491 

114 

Longford 

421 

71,592 

170 

Louth     .        • 

315 

75,140 

238 

Meath     . 

006 

110,609 

122 

Queen's  County 

664 

90,750 

136 

West  meath     • 

709 

90,856 

128 

Wexford 

901 

143,594 

169 

Wicklow         .       < 

■ 

781 

86,098 

110 
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Area  in 

Pop.  in  1861 

No.  of 

Inbab.  to 

iq.  m. 

CONNAUOHT : — 

Oalwaj 

2,447 

271,042 

110 

Leitrim 

613 

104,616 

170 

Mayo 

2,131 

264,449 

119 

Roscommon    .... 

960 

166,154 

164 

Sligo      .        .       -J       .        . 

721 

125,079 

173 

Ul8tbb:  — 

Anbrim   •        •        .        •        . 

1,190 

376,064 

316 

Armagh  . 

513 

189,382 

369 

Cavan     .        , 

746 

153,972 

206 

Donegal. 

1,866 

236,869 

127 

Down     . 

967 

299,866 

318 

Fermanagh 

714 

105,372 

147 

Londondeny  . 

810 

184,137 

227 

Monaghan 

600 

126,340 

262 

Tyrone   . 

1,260 

238,426 

189 

Munstbb:  — 

1,294 

166,276 

128 

Cork 

»        1 

1                    < 

• 

2,886 

537,496 

186 

Kerry 

( 

•                     < 

»                     . 

1,853 

201,988 

109 

Limerick 

t        < 

1                    < 

>                     • 

1,064 

216,609 

202 

Tipperaiy 

k 

»                     < 

t                  a 

1,669 

247,496 

149 

Waterford       .... 

721 

134,386 

186 

The  total  areas  and  poptilations  of  the  several  proyinces 
are:  — 


Lbikstib   • 
CoinrAnoHT        • 
Ulstbb 

MUNBTSB     • 


Area  in 
iq.  m. 


7,619 
6,863 
8,666 
9,476 


Fop.  in  1861 


1,439,696 

911,339 

1,910,408 

1,603,200 


No.  of 
Inhab.  to 


189 
133 
223 
168 
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LEINSTEB. 

1.  Dublin,  a  maritime  comity,  has  an  area  of  226,414  Acree,  or  ZSi 
square  miles.  Its  coast^line  indndes  the  extensive  bay  of  DoUia 
On  the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay  is  the  promontoiy  of  JEEowth,  the 
highest  point  of  which  reaches  565  feet  above  the  sea.  This  pnr 
montoiy,  or  "  Hill  of  Howth,'*  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  is  a  peninrak 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck.  An  islet 
called  Ireland's  Eye  lies  to  the  northward  of  Howth,  and  aboat  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  firom  the  coast.  A  few  miles  fitrther  nortli 
is  Lambay  Island,  which  is  of  larger  size,  and  above  400  feet  in 
elevation.  Dalkcy  Island  ac^oins  the  land,  near  the  southern  entruM 
of  Dublin  Bay. 

The  upper  part  of  Dublin  Bay  exhibits,  at  low  water,  twoextensiTe 
sand-banks,  between  which  the  waters  of  the  Liffey  river  reach  the 
sea,  through  a  channel  which  is  bounded  to  the  southward  by  a  pier 
and  sea-wall,  above  three  miles  in  length.  A  less  extensive  wall 
limits  the  harbour  to  the  northward.  By  these  means,  with  the  aid 
of  dredging,  the  navigation  of  the  Liffey  is  preserved  open  for  sea- 
borne vessels  of  moderate  tonnage  up  to  the  quays  of  Dublin.  The 
entire  navigation  of  Dublin  Bay,  however,  is  exposed  and  insecure. 
An  artificial  harbour,  constructed  within  the  present  century,  at 
Kingstown,  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  affords  the  only  secure 
shelter  to  vessels. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  either  level  or  moderately  undu- 
lated. But  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  southward  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  the  ground  rises  gradually  towards  the  group  of  the  Wick- 
low  Mountains.  One  of  the  higher  summits  of  this  region,  Eipparfv 
2,473  feet,  is  on  the  border  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  Several  of  the 
adjoining  eminences  within  the  county  of  Dublin  approach,  and  one 
or  two  exceed,  1,000  feet  in  height — amongst  them  Tullaght  Hill, 
1,306  feet,  and  Slieve  Thoul,  1,308  feet 

The  only  considerable  river  of  Dublin  is  the  Liffey,  which  has  its 
source  amongst  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The  Dodder  and  the 
Tolka,  both  small  streams,  enter  Dublin  Bay — the  former  to  the 
soutli,  the  latter  to  the  northward,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey.  The 
Dodder  derives  its  waters  from  the  skirts  of  Eippure,  and  flows 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  G-lenismole.  The  Tolka  rises 
within  the  county  of  Meath.  The  Royal  Canal,  and  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  two  most  important  lines  of  inland  navigation  belonging  to  Ireland, 
both  have  their  commencement  in  Dublin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  belongs,  geologicaUy,  to  the  car- 
boniferous, or  mountain  limestone  series.  The  middle  limestones  of 
this  series,  generally  of  black  or  dark  grey  colour,  and  composed  of 
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impure  argillaceous  limestone,  alternating  with  black  shale  containing 
rounded  pieces  of  grey  ironstone,  are  known  as  calp.  The  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  those  that  extend  over  great  part 
of  Meath,  belong  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series.  The  waters 
dorived  from  these  rocks  are  generally  impregnated  with  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  lime,  and  are  hence  unfit  for  domestic  uses.  The  limestone 
strata  pass  to  the  southward  into  clay-slate  (Silurian),  and,  in  the 
south-east,  into  the  granite  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The  area 
occupied  by  granite  includes  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  in  this 
direction,  comprehending  the  southern  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eangstown.  The  granite  is  quarried  extensively 
at  Dalkey  and  other  places  to  the  southward  of  Kingstown.  Towards 
the  line  of  junction  with  the  clay-slate  and  granite,  the  strata  of 
mountain  limestone  become  of  oompacter  texture  than  elsewhere, 
and  are  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

The  city  of  Dublin  has  some  considerable  manu£»ctores,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  agricultural,  a  large  area  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  being  appropriated  to  market- 
gardening  and  the  purposes  of  dairy-forming. 

The  county  of  Dublin  is  divided  into  9  baronies.  It  includes,  of 
places  which  have  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants,  the  following :  — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

DUBT.TW 

.  296,964 

Blackroce 

2,916 

Skerries 

2,266 

KlNOSTO"W 

nr.    11,854 

Bbat 

4,278 

Balbriooan 

2,308 

The  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  each  return  two 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament  The  county  of  Dublin  also 
returns  two  members. 

Ihibiin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
Liffey,  immediately  above  its  mouth,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  and  its  many  fine 
private  residences.  It  has  two  Protestant  cathedral  churches  — 
Christ  Church  (the  more  ancient),  and  St.  Patrick's,  distinguished  for 
its  numerous  monuments.  Besides  many  other  churches  belonging  to 
the  established  religion,  there  are  many  Boman  Catholic  places  of 
worship,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions  and  great  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  University,  styled  Trinity  College, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tliere  are,  besides,  acade- 
mies and  other  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Dublin  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
manufiftctaring  city,  but  the  amoant  of  trade — both  foreign  and 
coasting — is  very  considerable,  and  the  export  trade  ia  ixucKAaacti^ 
The  village  of  dontar^  iipon  the  nofrth  «vd&  <:&  T^tv^c^tax'^wi^ 

&b2 
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celebrated  in  Imb  hiitoiy  for  a  gre&t  Tietoij  gmiii«d  over  the  T*tT~. 
in  1014. 

Kingilowm  (fonBerlj  Biinle&ry).  on  the  unth  aida  of  DnUin  Bn, 
6  milee  to  the  eutwaid,  fornu  the  port  of  Dabliu,  and  U  the  frindfal 
leeort  of  ita  ihippiug. 

Balbriggan,  onthe  const,  18  miles  north  af  Dublin,  is  k  aaaS  tradiM 
and  fishing  town,  and  is  distingoinhed  for  ita  manabetnra  of  hi^oj. 

2.  HuTH,  a  maritime  eonnt/.  to  the  north  <^  DnUin,  baa  an  aiM 
of  579,899  aerM.  or  906  aqoaie  milea.  Ita  eoaat-line  is  limited  lo  aa 
extent  of  little  mora  than  six  mileH,  from  the  month  of  the  iJTS 
Boyne  lonthward.  The  Boyne  also  forms  part  of  the  oonnty  boria 
at  ita  oppoaitfl  or  sonth-weetarn  extremity,  aftenrarda  tmernng  the 
MBntj  thronghont  ita  extent,  in  the  diitction  of  S.W.  andN^ 

No  part  of  Heath  has  an;  considerable  elevatifRi.  The  hisfanl 
eminencp  ia  Sliere  Kacalliagh,  901  feet,  in  the  north-west  portion  nS 
the  conntj.  Some  hills  of  leas  elevation  he  to  tha  north  of  tbt 
Boyne,  towards  Lonth.  Bnt  the  greater  part  of  Heath  balongi  If 
the  i^ntnd  plain  of  Ireland,  and  exhibita  only  gentle  nndolatioiu  of 

The  principal  river  ia  the  Bojne.  which  haa  nearly  ita  nitin 
course  within  the  county,  and  earrit«  off  the  greater  part  of  ia 
rnnning  walen.  The  Boyne  has  barn  made  navigable  by  artificial 
means  up  lo  Navan,  23  miles  above  its  month.  The  Boyne  ia  joined, 
within  Meath,  by  the  Deel,  the  Stoa«y&ird  river,  and  the  Blackwattr. 
upon  its  left  bank,  and  by  another  (and  smnller)  Blackwata-  upon  its 
right  bank — together  with  numerous  leas  important  strnuna.  The 
river  Dee  waters  a  part  of  the  coun^,  in  the  north,  and  aflemidi 
enters  Lonth.  The  Nanny  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the 
Boyne.  Lough  Sheelin,  6  milea  in  length  and  between  2  and  3  miln 
broad,  is  at  the  north-weatem  extremity  of  Heath,  and  partly  within 
the  counties  of  Westnmth  and  Cavan. 

Heath  ia  chiefly  within  the  carboniferoui  limeatooe  ana.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  lo  the  middle  orcalp  (black  ahale) 
division  of  the  limestone  aeries,  beneath  the  beds  of  which  the  lower 
series  of  limestones  crop  ont,  in  the  aonth-weatern  division  of  the 
county.  Td  the  north  of  the  Boyne,  and  also  within  a  tract  lying 
■onlh  of  that  river,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  (he  coast,  claj^lata  or 
greywacke  (of  the  lower  Silurian  period)  appears.  Limestone  and 
marl  are  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  county. 

Meath  is  altogether  an  agricultural  county.  Ita  gracing  land  ■• 
amongst  the  best  in  Ireland,  and  gracing  is  more  eztensirely  pnmtd 
than  anble  husbftcArj.  B'5  fur  the  larger  portion  of  tha  aoifaoe  is 
in  piieture,  and  great  oumWa  ot'Mi*  ««J».  «k  Kt«d. 
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The  ootrnty  of  Meath  (which  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament)  is  divided  into  18  baronies.     Its  principal  towns  are :  — 

Pop.     I  Pop.  Pon. 

Tbdc  .        •      2,067  I  Natax      .      3,856     Eblls         .      3,226 

THm,  the  county-town  of  Meath,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bojne.  It  possesses  little  importance  beyond  that  derived  from  its 
market  for  agricultural  produce  and  its  assize  business.  Navan,  which 
is  also  of  merely  local  importance,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Blackwater  with  the  Boyne,  8  miles  to  the  N.R  of  Trim,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Dublin.  Kelts,  between  8  and  9  miles  N.W.  of  Navan,  is 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  Kells  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded  in  the  6th  century,  by  Si 
Columba,  and  afterwards  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  hill  of  Tara,  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Trim,  and  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  Dublin  and  Navan  coach-road,  fills  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland.  It  was  there  that,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  6th  century,  the  kings  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  with  its  bards, 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  purposes  of  general  council  on  public 
affairs.  In  later  times,  the  hill  of  Tara  has  served  as  a  frequent  place 
of  rendezvous  for  warlike  gatherings. 


8.  Louth,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  smaUest  in  Ireland,  has 
an  area  of  201,906  acres,  or  316  square  miles.  Its  coast-line  includes 
the  bold  promontory  of  Clogher  Head,  and,  farther  to  the  north, 
Dunany  Point,  which  is  low.  Dundalk  Bay  belongs  to  Louth. 
Carlingford  Lough,  to  the  eastward,  lies  between  Louth  and  the  county 
of  Down.  For  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  below  Drogheda,  the  river 
Boyne  marks  the  southern  border  of  the  county. 

The  surface  of  Louth  is  chiefly  level,  or  gently  undulated,  excepting 
in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  county,  within  the  peninsular  tract 
enclosed  between  Dundalk  Bay  and  the  lough  of  Carlingford.  A 
group  of  elevated  mountains  fills  the  intmor  of  this  peninsula. 
Mount  Carlingford,  which  immediately  overlooks  the  lough  of  that 
name  upon  ita  western  side,  reaches  1,936  feet  in  height^  and  one  or 
two  adjacent  points  within  the  portion  of  Louth  are  nearly  as  elevated. 
Some  moderately  high  ground  occurs  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Boyne  valley. 

Besides  the  Boyne,  the  chief  rivers  of  Louth — all  small — are  the 
Dee,  the  Glyde,  the  Fane,  and  the  Castletown  (or  Dundalk  river), 
all  of  which  enter  Dundalk  Bay. 

The  chief  gwlogieal  feature  of  Louth  is  day-alale  (Silurian). 
Thii  indudet  neariy  the  n^le  oonnty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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moimtain-rogion  contained  within  the  peninsular  tract  Ijing  to  dH  J 
north-eastward  of  Dundalk  Bay.  Carboniferous  limestones  (of  tba 
lower  series)  overlie  the  day-slate  along  part  of  the  western  harda 
of  the  county,  and  occupy  the  space  between  the  mountains  and  th* 
sea,  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Carlingford  and  the  adjacent  cotst  d 
Dundalk  Bay.  The  mountains  contained  within  this  pniiiMilir 
region  exhibit  a  centre  of  granite,  flanked  by  trap-^chieflj  grees> 
stone,  with  mica  and  clay-slate. 

The  industry  of  Louth  is  chiefly  agricoltural.  A  lai^ge  propoertioB 
of  the  land  is  under  the  plough :  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  gnha 
are  raised,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  pitxlnce  if 
exported.  The  fisheries  are  pursued  along  the  coast.  The  lines 
manufacture  gives  employment  in  Drogheda  and  other  towns. 

Louth  is  divided  into  6  baronies.  It  indudea  the  faUowii^ 
towns :  — 

Pop.       I  Pop.       I  Pnp. 

DuNDiJJL    •    10,075  I  Drogheda.     14,730  |  Abdxb         .      2,573 

Dundalk  and  Drogheda  each  return  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.    The  county  of  Louth  returns  two  members. 

Dundalk  is  the  county-town  of  Louth.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  bay  to  which  its  name  is  given,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Castletown  river.  Dundalk  has  been  con- 
nected  with  numerous  events  in  Irish  history,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  residence  of  Edward  Bruce.  The  town  <rf  Louik,  now  decayed, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  county,  is  6  miles  S.W.  of  DundalL 
Arde^,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  occupies  a  place  in  Irish 
story  from  it^  position,  during  the  earlier  period  of  English  dominion 
in  the  island,  on  the  fluctuating  limit  of  the  English  pale. 

Drogheda  (or  Trodagh,  as  the  name  generally  appears  in  Irish  stoir) 
is  situated  on  the  Boyne,  about  three  miles  above  the  sea.  The  town 
is  di^'ided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  —  the  portion  lying  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Boyne  being  locally  within  Meath.  But  Drogheda, 
besides  being  a  parliamentary  borough,  forms  a  county  of  itself  and 
has  possessed  that  pri\'ilege  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
Besides  some  share  in  the  linen,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures, 
Drojjhedu  has  considerable  shipping  trade,  chiefly  with  liverpooL 

Drogheda  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in  Irish  histoiy.  Its  successful 
def»»nce  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641,  and,  eight 
years  later  (when  held  by  a  royalist  force),  its  assault  and  capture 
by  Cromwell,  are  among  the  most  important  of  many  noteworthy 
events  that  belong  to  its  records.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  betwesn 
the  armies  of  James  II.  and  William  III.,  in  1690,  was  fought  abonl 
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two  miles  above  the  town,  which  surrendezed  to  Sjng  William  the 
daj  after  the  engagement. 


4.  Westmbath,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  453,468  acres,  or 
709  square  miles.  It  extends  westward  &om  Meath  (of  which  it 
originally  formed  a  portion)  to  the  Shannon,  that  river  marking  its 
western  border. 

Westmeath  forms  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland.  Its  surface, 
however,  is  diversified  nearly  throughout  by  gentle  undulations,  which 
assume  in  some  places  the  character  of  hills.  Knocklaid,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Lough  Sheelin,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  is 
796  feet  high,  and  appears  to  exceed  in  altitude  any  other  point 
within  Westmeath.  Some  of  the  hills  that  lie  around  Lough  Dera- 
varagh  are  upwards  of  600  feet  high.  Ben  Pore,  near  the  northern 
side  of  Lough  Lane,  rises  to  710  feet.  Large  portions  of  the  county, 
however,  especially  towards  the  east  and  south,  are  nearly  level,  and 
a  considerable  area  of  the  surface  consists  of  bog. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon, 
which  flows  for  about  eight  miles  along  its  western  border,  after  its 
issue  from  Lough  Bee.  The  rivers  Inny  and  Brosna,  both  of  which 
join  the  Shannon,  have  portions  of  their  courses  within  Westmeath. 
Each  of  these  streams  is  connected  with  several  inland  lakes, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  Lough  Sheelin  (at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county).  Lough  Kinale,  Lough  Deravaragh,  and 
Lough  Iron,  all  belong  to  the  channel  of  the  Inny,  and  are  united  by 
its  waters :  Lough  Owel  and  Lough  Ennel  belong  to  the  course  of 
the  Brosna  river.  There  are,  besides,  several  smaller  lakes  within  the 
western  division  of  the  county,  some  of  them  which  communicate  with 
Lough  Kee,  while  others  have  no  visible  outlet. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Westmeath  taH  within  the  bajrin  of  the  river 
Boyne.  The  river  Deel,  which  joins  the  Boyne,  has  the  chief  part  of 
its  course  within  the  county:  Lough  Lane,  &om  which  the  Deel  issues, 
is  also  in  Westmeath.  The  Stonyford  river,  and  other  small  affluents 
of  the  Boyne,  are  in  part  within  the  county. 

In  point  of  geological  structure^  the  greater  part  of  Westmeath 
belongs  to  the  great  carboniferous  formation  of  Ireland,  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  lower  series,  composed  of  ordinary  grey  or  reddish 
limestones.  A  considerable  area  in  the  north-east  of  the  county, 
however  (east  of  a  line  connecting  Loughs  Ennel  and  Iron),  is  com- 
posed of  the  black  shale  or  calp  beds,  belonging  to  the  middle  group 
of  the  limestone  series.  Yellow  sandstone,  which  in  Ireland  forms 
the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous  series,  appears  in  two  or  three 
localities  of  limited  area  within  the  county. 
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Westmeath  10  chiefly  a  grazing  countj,  its  indnstzy  being  rf^i 
whollj  devoted  to  daiiy-fanning  and  pasturage.  Oatai  an  the  gni 
principally  grown:  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-wune],  Totchcit  oi 
other  green  crops,  enter  largely  into  the  husbandry  of  the  ooimtr. 
A  large  area  of  the  land  is  in  meadow.  Ghr«at  nnmben  of  pigv  m 
reared;  also  of  hlack  cattle,  considered  among^  the  best  in  Izriasi 

Westmeath  is  divided  into  12  baroniefl.  It  inclades  the  fclloviif 
towns: — 

MxTixiMOAB        5,359  I  Athlonb  .        5,601  |  MoAm       •        1,9U 

Athlone  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  ons  member.  TfO 
members  are  returned  by  the  county  of  Westmeath. 


MuUingar^  the  county-town  of  Westmeath,  stands  beside  the 
ing  channel  of  the  Brosna  river,  midway  between  the  loughs  of  Owd 
and  Ennel,  and  upon  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal,  as  well  as  00  tint 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  im- 
portant centre  of  railway  traffic,  a  line  which  branches  off  to  the 
northward  connecting  it  with  Ix>ngford,  and  also  with  Cavan  and 
other  places  in  that  direction.  Mullingar  is  a  considerable  ma]M 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  has  extensive  cattle-fiiirs. 

At/tlonff  on  the  Shannon,  is  partly  within  the  countj  of  Bof> 
common,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  eastern  or 
Leinster  side  of  the  river.  Athlone  is  between  two  and  three  raiks 
below  the  outlet  of  the  Shannon  from  Lough  Ree.  The  bridge  \rf 
which  the  Shannon  is  here  crossed  (the  only  one  within  a  distance 
of  above  30  miles,  and  the  earliest  predecessor  of  which  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  John,  though  the  present  strnr- 
ture  is  of  recent  date)  secures  to  Athlone  the  importance  derived 
from  its  place  on  a  great  line  of  traffic  Its  castle,  a  strong 
military  position,  is  on  the  western  bank  of  Che  river,  and  within 
Connanght.  The  gallant  and  succcssAil  assault  of  Athlone  by  the 
army  of  William  III.  under  General  Ginkell,  in  1691,  in  the  presence 
of  the  army  of  King  James,  encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
forms  a  stirring  passage  in  the  history  of  that  period.*  Moati 
is  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Athlone. 


5.  Longford,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  269,409  acres,  or 
421  square  miles.  The  river  Shannon,  and  the  shores  of  Lough  Ree, 
mark  throughout  its  western  border:  thence  the  county  stretches 
east  and  south-east  to  the  border  of  Westmeath,  and  in  the  direction 

*  See  Macaalay :  Hist  of  Eng.,  chap.  zvii.  Eleven  days  afterwaidib 
the  battle  of  Aughrim  was  fought. 
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of  north  and  north-east  towards  Leitrim  and  Caran.  It  fhns  borders 
upon  the  provinces  of  both  Connanght  and  Ulster. 

The  north-western  part  of  Longford  is  moderately  elevated,  the 
range  of  the  Clanhngh  hills  crossing  that  division  of  the  oonnty, 
between  Longh  Gowna  and  the  valley  of  the  Shannon :  the  highest 
of  them.  Cam  Clanhugh,  is  913  feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  county 
has  a  merely  undulating  surface,  which  becomes  flatter  towards  the 
shores  of  Lough  Ree. 

The  Shannon  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  river  of  Longford. 
Shortly  after  touching  the  county,  it  spreads  into  the  expanse  of 
Lough  Forbes  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width),  and  ten  miles 
lower  down  opens  out  into  the  much  larger  area  of  Lough  Ree, 
within  which  are  numerous  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  belong 
to  Longford,  but  the  greater  number  are  within  Westmeath.  The 
rivers  Camlin  and  Inny  are  the  two  most  Qonsiderable  affluents  of 
the  Shannon  within  Longford,  and  the  first-named  of  them  belongs 
wholly  to  this  county.  The  Camlin  joins  the  Shannon  a  short  distance 
below  Lough  Forbes.  The  Inny  enters  an  extensive  bay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Lough  Bee.  There  are  several  small  lakes  within  the 
county.  Lough  6k>wna,  which  lies  upon  (and  partly  within)  its  north- 
eastern border,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Erne,  and  has  a 
northwardly  outflow. 

Geology, — The  greater  part  of  Longford  is  within  the  carboniferous 
limestone  area :  its  strata  belong  chiefly  to  the  grey  or  lower  series, 
but  some  portion  towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  belong  to 
the  middle  or  calp  series.  The  northwardly  division  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  greywacke  or  day-slate  (Silurian),  the  beds  of  which 
are  continuous  with  the  extensive  area  covered  by  that  formation  in 
the  a4Joining  county  of  Cavan.  A  narrow  belt  of  country  (lying 
northward  by  the  town  of  Longford,  and  dividing  the  clay-slate  and 
the  limestone  strata)  exhibits  beds  of  yeUow  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate. Ironstone^  associated  with  coal,  shale,  and  sometimes 
with  lead-ore,  is  found  within  the  county,  but  is  not  worked. 

Grazing  and  daiiy-farming  are  the  characteristic  occupations  of 
Longford.  The  land*  within  the  northern  division  of  the  county  is 
almost  entirely  in  pasture.  In  the  middle  and  southern  portions 
of  the  county,  there  is  more  of  tillage,  oats  being  the  principal 
crop.    Live  stock  are  very  numerously  reared. 

Longford  is  divided  into  6  baronies.  The  county  returns  two 
memb^  to  the  imperial  parliament  The  only  town  ^thin  iU 
limits  with  more  thiui  two  thousand  inhabitants  is  Lokofobd  (pop. 
4,536),  which  is  the  county-town. 

The  town  of  Longford  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Camlin 
river,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  Shannon.    Its  chief 


than    half   tho    hrrijiltli  nf  Iji'iri-<lrr,   to  tho  hortlfrs 
Kihlan-.     Thrraiiiro  ottli<'  Slic-vo  r»l<"»m.  ami  tlu*  con 
Barrow,  mark  portions  ol"  th«'  bonh.r  mi  tho  sul*.'  i»f  (^ 
i    !  Tho  Boyno  forma  for  a  slmrt  (li^^tanr-L'  the  horvli-r  1: 

]  Comity  and  Meat h.     Tl^e  Little  lirosna  rivor  in  part 

I    .    '  County  from  Tippcrary.  in  the  ailjoininpj  province  of  ] 

i'  The  highest  elevations  of  King's  County  are  u|K'U  pa 

'  eastern  lx>nler,  where  the  ehain  of   the  Sliove  Piioc 

twi'lre  or  thirteen  miles  along  the  l>i-)rilor  of  King' 
Counties,  afterwards  passing  into  the  latter.  ArI  Ei 
summit  of  the  range,  1,733  feet  in  height,  lies  npcm  t 
as  also  does  .Slieve  Bloom,  1.C91  feet,  immediately  to 
of  the  former.  Vrom  the  we-stom  face  of  tho  Slieve  HI 
countrj'  descends  by  a  gradual  sIojkj  towanls  the 
Shannon.  A  range  of  m<xierately  high  ground  st 
waril  from  the  Slieve  Bloom  range,  and  councctd  it  w 
Bit  Mountains  of  Tipperary. 

The  most  conspicuous  elevation  in  the  eastern  divi 
County  is  tho  rounded  summit  of  Croghan,  aljout 
■  Philipstown,    and     7C9    fiset    above    the    sea.      T 

rising  by  itself  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  aboi 

plain,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  coi 

I      ,  I     '  prospect  from  its  summit.    Elsewhere,  the  surface  of 

-  i  is  mostly  undulating,  like  that  of  the  central  plain  o 
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Next  to  the  Shannon,  the  principal  rivers  of  Song's  County  are  the 
Brosna  and  the  Little  Broena  rivers,  both  of  which  join  the  Shannon, 
and,  with  their  afflnents,  drain  above  two-thirds  of  the  county. 
The  Brosna  enters  the  county  from  Westnieath,  and  receives  within 
King^s  County  the  Croadagh  and  the  BroughiU  rivers,  both  of  them 
upon  its  left  bank.  Shannon  Harbour,  where  the  Brosna  enters  the 
Shannon,  is  also  the  point  at  which  the  Grand  Canal  is  connected 
with  that  river.  The  Little  Brosna  joins  the  Shannon  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  lower  down. 

The  eastern  portion  of  King's  County  is  principally  within  the  basin 
of  the  river  Barrow.  A  small  part  of  it,  however,  belongs  to  the 
Boyne  basin.  The  Little  Barrow,  with  'its  affluents,  the  Cushina  and 
PhUipstown  rivers,  water  that  part  of  it  which  has  a  southwardly  or 
south-eastwardly  slope,  towards  the  Barrow.  The  remaining  (and 
smaller)  portion,  which  has  a  north-eastwardly  slope,  is  chiefly 
watered  by  the  Yellow  river,  which  joins  the  Bojrne  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  county.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  size 
within  the  county. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  King's  County  belongs,  geotogicaUy,  to  the 
great  limestone  plain  of  central  Ireland.  The  strata  consist  in 
general  of  the  ordinary  grey  or  reddish  black  limestones  which 
form  the  lower  memb^  of  the  limestone  group.  The  hill  of 
Croghan,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  Slieve 
Bloom  region,  in  the  south,  present  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  stra- 
tification. Croghan  Hill  consists  of  trap  — principally  greenstone, 
against  which  the  limestone  of  the  adjacent  plain  is  ^ted  up,  and 
caused  to  exhibit  in  many  respects  an  altered  structure,  assuming  a 
calcareous  formation  which  approaches  the  character  of  oolite.  The 
decomposed  strata  of  this  tract  form  a  highly  fertile  soiL  The 
Slieve  Bloom  range  is  composed  of  reddish  or  grey  sandstone  (of 
the  "old  red"  or  Devonian  period),  with  clay-slate  rising  above  the 
surrounding  strata,  and  forming  the  highest  points  of  the  mountain 
tract.    The  day-slate  of  this  region  yields  excellent  flag-stones. 

King's  County  is  chiefly  a  grazing  districts  Within  the  tracts  that 
are  under  the  plough  the  usual  crops  are  raised,  oats  being  the  most 
considerable.  The  valley  of  the  Brosna,  with  the  margins  of  the 
Shannon  and  the  tract  which  includes  Croghan  Hill,  are  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  county. 

King's  County  is  divided  into  IS  baronies.  It  returns  two  members 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  only  places  within  it  that  have 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants  are: — 

Prtp.    I  Pop. 

TvLLAXOBi   •       •       •    4,791  I  PABflONSTowir,  or  BiRB  «    5,220 
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TuUcmorff  the  capital  of  King's  Comity,  stands  beeide  a  Bmall 
affluent  of  the  Oladagh,  and  on  the  course  of  the  Grand  Oanal,  as 
vrell  an  upon  a  connecting  line  between  two  of  the  great  Hdm 
of  railway  communication  in  Ireland — those  that  cross  the  island, 
fK)m  Dublin,  to  the  west  and  south-west  It  is  within  the  eztensiTS 
district  known  as  the  Bog  of  Allen,  portions  of  which,  however, 
are  fertile  and  highly  productive  tracts.  Philipstonm,  which  until 
the  last  thirty  years  was  the  county-town,  lies  also  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  8  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Tullamore.* 

Parsonstowrif  or  Birr,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  is 
on  the  Little  Brosna  river,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
stream  of  the  Birr.  Biir  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Boese 
(from  whose  ancestor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuiy,  the 
name  of  Parsonstown,  now  the  more  generally  used  appellation,  is 
derived),  is  dose  beside  the  town.  Banagker^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shannon  (7  miles  N.W.  of  Parsonstown),  derives  some  importance 
from  its  position  on  one  of  the  lines  of  road  which  crosses  the  river, 
the  bridge  over  which  is  commanded  by  fortified  batteries  on  either 
side.  At  Shannon  Bridge,  eight  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  there 
are  also  fortifications,  upon  the  western  or  Connaught  side  of  the 
river. 

The  ruins  known  as  the  Seven  Churches  of  Clonmacnoise,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  remains  that  belong 
to  Ireland,  are  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  King's  County, 
upon  a  gentle  eminence  which  adjoins  the  left,  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  most  important  of  the  ruins  belong  to  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Clonmacnoise,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  after- 
wards raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral  church.  There  are  here 
numerous  traces  of  ancient  burial-places,  with  monumental  crosses  and 
other  remains,  some  of  them  richly  sculptured. 


7.  Qveek's  Couktt,  an  inland  tiact,  to  the  southward  of  King's 
Coimty,  has  an  area  of  424,854  acres,  or  664  square  miles.  It  lies 
between  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  course 
of  the  river  Barrow  upon  the  east  An  irregular  line  divides  it,  to 
the  southward,  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Queen's  County  is  hilly.  The  more 
northwardly  part  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  is  entirely  within  its 
limits,  and  the  remainder  of  the  range  lies  along  the  border-line  be- 


*  The  name  of  this  town  —  formerly  Dangan — was  changed  to 
Philipstown  in  honour  of  Philip  IT.,  the  hnaband  of  Qneen  Mary»  la 
whose  reign  the  county  was  first  laid  out. 
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twpen  Queen's  and  King's  Countj.  The  highest  elevations  of  the  Sliere 
Bloom  within  Queen's  County — ^^e  Cones,  and  the  Ridge  of  Cappard — 
are  respectiyelj  1,676  and  1,577  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hill  dis- 
tinguished as  Slieve  Bloom  (1,691  feet)  adjoins  the  first-named  of 
these  eminences  to  the  southward,  and  is  on  the  western  border  of 
the  county.  From  the  base  of  the  Slieve  Bloom,  the  ground  slopes 
south  and  south-east  towards  the  valley  of  the  river  Nore. 

The  more  eastwardly  division  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  rising 
grounds  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  separating  the 
valley  of  the  river  Barrow  from  that  of  its  tributary  the  Nora  These 
are  sometimes  known  as  the  Dysart  Hills,  and  one  portion  of  them 
is  distinguished  on  the  maps  by  the  name  of  Slieve  Loogh.  The 
highest  of  these  elevations  exceeds  1,000  feet  above  the  sea:  Scotland 
Hill,  9  miles  S.R  of  Maryborough,  is  1,079  feet,  and  Cullenagh  (nearer 
Maryborough)  1,045  feet  Between  the  Slieve  Bloom  and  these 
eastwardly  heights,  the  surface  of  the  county  is  in  general  moderately 
elevated,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  bog. 

The  whole  of  Queen's  Coimty,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
in  the  north-west,  fidls  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Barrow,  which 
rises  within  the  county,  and,  after  an  eastwardly  course  of  some  miles, 
turns  to  the  southward  and  flows  along  its  eastern  border.  The 
Owenass  and  the  Triogue  rivers  are  among  the  smaller  affluents  of 
the  Barrow,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course.  The  Nore,  the  most 
considerable  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  waters  the  western  portion  of  the 
county,  and  receives  several  small  tributaries  within  its  limits :  the 
chief  of  them  is  the  Erkin,  which  joins  the  Nore  on  its  right  bank, 
below  Durrow.  The  Clodagh,  which  joins  the  Broena,  and  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  rises  within  the  north-west«ni  extremity 
of  the  county.  The  small  lough  of  Annagh,  from  which  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Broughill  river  issues,  is  on  the  border  of  King's 
and  Queen's  Counties. 

The  predominant  feature  in  the  geology  of  Queen's  County  is 
carboniferous  limestone,  of  which  the  central  plain  of  the  island  is 
everywhere  composed.  All  three  members  of  the  limestone  group 
—  the  upper  (or  bluish-grey)  strata,  the  calp  or  black  shale  series, 
»nd  the  lower  or  ordinary  limestones — are  represented  within  the 
county,  the  beds  belonging  to  the  upper  and  lower  series  covering 
the  larger  areas.  The  strata  that  compose  the  coal  series  occupy 
a  considerable  basin  within  the  eastern  division  of  Queen's  County,  to- 
wards its  southern  border,  into  which  they  extend  from  the  a^'oining 
county  of  Kilkenny.  There  are  some  coal-pits  within  the  county, 
the  produce  of  which  is  used  chiefly  for  forges,  malt-kilns,  and 
iimUar  purposes. 

In  the  western  division  of  Queen's  Oounty,  tibie  limestone  beda  <i£ 
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the  lower  group  are  succeeded,  to  the  west  of  Maryboroiig^  hj 
carboniferous  slate  and  other  strata  belonging  to  the  yeUow  aandtfone 
group — the  latter  composed  of  yellowish  (and  oocasionalfy  red) 
sandstones  and  sandstone  slates.  The  latter,  which  are  the  lowest 
members  of  the  carboniferous  system,  pass  into  the  old  red  (or 
Devonian)  strata  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  capped  on  their 
higher  acclivities  by  mica  and  day  slates.  Besides  coal,  iron,  copper. 
and  manganese  are  found  within  the  county,  bat  are  not  woriied. 
Ochre,  fullers'  earth,  and  potters'  clay,  are  also  met  with,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  is  used  for  tiles  and  coarse  earthenware.  Sandstone  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  slates  are  worked. 

The  indiistry  of  Queen's  County  is  chiefly  agricultoraL  A  luge 
proportion  of  the  land  is  under  tillage.  Dairy-farming  is  also  exten* 
pivdy  pursued,  and  great  numbers  of  live  stock  are  reared. 

Queen's  County  is  divided  into  11  baronies.    Its  towns  aze:— 

Pop. 
Martbobovgh  2,867 
houktmellick  3,056 

Fortarlington  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member. 
Two  members  are  returned  by  the  county. 

Maryborough,  the  county-town,  stands  on  the  little  stream  of  the 
Triogue,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  on  the  great  line  of  railway 
communication  between  Dublin  and  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
island.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  reign 
this  part  of  Ireland  was  first  constituted  a  county  —  Queen  Mazy. 

Mowntmellicky  on  the  Owenass  river,  another  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Barrow,  is  6  miles  to  the  N.  of  Maiyborough. 

Fortarlington^  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  liee  upon  either 
bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  is  partly  within  King's  County.* 
Mountrathy  8  miles  W.S.W.  of  Maryborough,  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  western  division  of  the  county. 


Pop. 

PofL 

PORTARLINO- 

MOUKTSATH  . 

2,085 

TON .            .      2,389 

8.  EiLKBNifr,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  609,732  acres,  or 
796  square  miles.  It  extends  southward  from  Queen's  County  to  the 
valley  of  the  Suir,  and  eastward  from  the  Munster  and  Leinster 
border  to  the  course  of  the  river  Barrow — the  rivers  Suir  and  Barrow 
forming  its  frontier-line  on  the  south  and  east 


*  The  name  of  this  town  is  derived  horn,  that  of  its  fbonder,  the  Lord 
Arlington  of  Charles  II.*s  reign.  The  prefix  of  ''Port"  was  bestowed 
from  the  fact  of  the  selected  nte  being  a  Uiading-pUice  on  the  rivsr. 
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Kilkenny  has  a  diversifled  surface,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
hilly,  though  only  of  moderate  elevation.  The  northern  division  of 
the  county  includes  the  groups  of  the  Castlecomer  Hills  and  the  Slieve 
Marcy,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nore,  and  the  Culla 
Hills,  to  the  westward  of  that  river.  The  most  elevated  of  the 
Castlecomer  Hills  (N.W.  of  the  town  of  Castlecomer,  and  near  the 
border  of  Queen's  County)  is  1,027  feet  high.  These  hills  are  divided 
from  the  Slieve  Marcy  group  by  the  valley  of  the  Dinan  river,  which 
joins  the  Nore  on  its  left  bank.  The  Culla  Hills  are  of  inferior 
eleyation,  and  their  highest  point  (914  feet)  is  within  the  ac^acent 
Queen's  County :  their  undulating  slopes  spread,  however,  over  a 
considerable  area  of  Kilkenny,  within  its  north-westerly  division. 

The  portion  of  Kilkenny  which  lies  south  of  the  above-described 
hilly  region — that  is,  the  middle  division  of  the  county,  across  its 
whole  breadth  (S.  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny) — is  comparatively  low, 
though  its  sur&ce  is  everywhere  undulating.  The  southern  division 
of  the  county  becomes  again  hilly,  and  reaches  in  some  points  a 
greater  elevation  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  hills  elsewhere 
found  within  its  area.  Mount  Brandon,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Harrow,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Graiguenamanagh, 
is  1,696  feet  high,  and  all  the  adjacent  tract  of  country  enclosed 
between  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow,  towards  tiieir  point  of  junction, 
is  elevated.  The  hills  approach  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Barrow  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  and  offer  in  many  parts  scenery 
of  exceeding  beauty.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  is  west  of  the 
Barrow  and  Nore  is  mostly  covered  by  hills  of  nearly  equal  elevation, 
which  fill  up  the  chief  portion  of  its  surface,  excepting  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Suir,  where  a  level  tract  of  rich  land,  varying  from 
two  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  extends  between  the  river  and  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Tory  Hill,  a  conical  elevation  in  this  part  of  the 
county  (about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Waterford),  is  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  Booley  Mountains  are 
farther  to  the  west^  and  are  partly  divided  from  Tory  Hill  and  the 
adjacent  eminences  by  the  valley  of  the  Kilmacow  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Suir. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Kilkenny  are  the  Nore,  Barrow,  and  Suir.  The 
two  latter  are  only  border  streams,  but  the  Nore  traverses  the 
county  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
The  Nore  is  navigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding  16  tons  up  to  Thomas- 
town,  about  12  miles  below  the  city  of  Kilkenny :  Tessels  of  80  tons 
aocend  to  Inistioge,  about  6  miles  lower  down,  to  which  place  the 
tide  reaches.  The  Nore  is  joined  on  its  left  bank,  above  Kilkenny, 
by  the  Dinan  river;  on  iti  right  bank,  below  Kilkenny,  by  the 
Owmiree  or  King's  river,  and  the  Azgnla  river,  the  latter  of  which 
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has  a  northwaidlj  conne,  flowing  fimn.  the  high  groimds  that  oecipj 
the  extreme  south-easterly  portion  of  the  county.  The  Banov  if 
navigable,  for  baiges  and  lighters,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  ooonty- 
border,  and  ships  of  800  tons  ascend  to  within  a  short  distance  belov 
the  junction  of  the  Nore.  Tho  Snir  is  narigable,  along  the  sonthns 
border-line  of  Kilkenny,  and  for  a  short  distance  beyond,  tor  Teauli 
of  120  tons. 

The  ge/ilogy  of  Kilkenny  exhibits  principally  limestones  of  the 
upper  and  lower  group,  correspondent  to  those  by  wfaidi  so  laige 
a  portion  of  the  island  is  occupied.  An  extensire  area  in  the  noitii 
and  east  (reaching  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  into  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Queen's  County  and  Tipperaiy  on  either  side^ 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  the  limestone  strata)  is  ooeiqned  by  the 
lower  members  of  the  coal  series,  and  beds  of  coal,  alternating  with 
shale,  argillaceous  ironstone,  and  sandstone,  occur  over  a  trad  of 
considerable  extent,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nore,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castlecomer,  and  towards  the  border  of  Queen's  County.  The 
coal,  which  is  worked  in  many  places  (chiefly  to  the  NJB.  of 
Castlecomer),  is  of  the  quality  of  anthracite,  and  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  malting.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  culm,* 
which  is  used  extensively  for  burning  lime. 

The  hilly  tracts  in  the  south  of  Eilkenny  are  composed  prindpally 
of  old  red  sandstone  (Devonian)  strata,  surmounted  by  day-slate. 
The  detached  eminence  of  Mount  Brandon,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  coDtnsta  of  granite,  and  forms  part  of  the  extensive  area 
which  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  formations  of  Cariow. 

Iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  are  extensively  difibsed  through  the 
limestones  of  Kilkenny,  especially  towards  their  place  of  contact  with 
the  coal  strata.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the 
limestone  passes  into  a  flne  black  marble,  marked  with  madrepores 
and  various  shells.  This  marble  is  extensively  worked,  and  forms  an 
exceedingly  beautifdl  stone — sometimes  of  jet  black  <x>lour,  and 
bearing  a  high  polish.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  in  several  parts 
of  the  county. 

The  industry  of  Kilkenny  is  chiefly  agriculturaL  The  low  tract 
which  borders  the  river  Suir  includes  some  of  the  best  arable  land  in 
Ireland;  large  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  are  raised 
both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  higher  grounds  are 
chiefly  under  pasture.  There  were  formerly  considerable  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  other  places;  but  theae 
have  become  nearly  (if  not  altogether)  extinct 


•  An  inferior  deacnpUoix  ot  ukV\«i»\»*  <&  Aww^  «t  ^dEui^es  ^^aSijsf , 
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Kilkeimy  is  divided  into  10  baronies.  The  only  places  "within  it 
having  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  are :  — 

Pop.     j  Pop. 

KiLKsmrr    •        •        .    17,441  |  Ca,lijlk  ....    2,322 

Kilkenny  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member.  The 
county  returns  two  members. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  (and  also  a  city  and  county  of 
itself),  lies  chiefly  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Nore,  but 
has  an  extensive  suburb  to  the  east  of  the  river.  The  larger  and 
older  portion  is  divided  into  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  properly  so 
called,  which  comprehends  its  southern  portion,  (towards  the  castle, 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  above  the  Nore),  and  Irishtown, 
which  includes  the  more  northwardly  portion,  with  the  cathedral, 
portions  of  which  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 

Kilkenny  fills  a  place  of  high  importance  in  Irish  history.  Par- 
liaments and  vioe-royal  courts  were  frequently  held  there  during  the 
earlier  period  of  English  dominion,  and  it  beoEime  on  many  occasions 
the  stronghold  of  the  Boman  Catholic  cause.  Its  garrison  wore 
compelled,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  to  surrender  to  Cromwell,  in 
1650.  The  population  of  Kilkenny  has  undergone  a  material  dimi- 
nution within  the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  decline  of  its  woollen 
manu£Ekctures.* 

Collin  is  a  small  town  on  the  Owenree  or  King's  river,  10  miles 
to  the  S.W.  of  Kilkenny.  KeUt,  a  small  place  on  the  same  stream 
(about  6  miles  £.  of  Callan),  and  now  a  mere  village,  attracts  notice 
by  the  extensive  ruins  of  its  ancient  abbey.  The  yet  older  and  more 
extensive  remains  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  which  dates  from  the  12  th 
century,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tkomastown,  a  small  market- 
town  on  the  Nore,  11  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Kilkenny. 


9.  Cablow,  an  inland  county  (and,  next  to  Louth,  the  smallest  in 
Ireland),  has  an  area  of  221,342  acres,  or  346  square  miles.  The 
larger  portion  of  Carlow  is  comprehended  between  the  Barrow  and 
the  Sbmey  rivers,  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  on  the  borders  of  Queen's 
County  and  Kilkenny,  passes  to  the  westward  of  the  Barrow,  and  a 
more  extensive  portion  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Slaney,  bordering  in 


*  In  1841  the  ci^  of  Kilkenny  (including  the  adjacent  liberties  com- 
prehended within  the  county  of  the  dtv)  was  28,61&.    In  1851  the  popu- 
lation of  the  dty  had  increased  to  20,288.    In  1861  th«  vcs^ralAXX^Ti  ^1  >2kv^ 
city  had  diminished  to  12^019;  that  of  th«  dty  tiA  YnotiutA  \»^'i!<^«^ 
beittg  caky  17,44L 
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that  direction  upon  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.    Tbi 
northern  frontier  of  Carlow  adjoins  the  county  of  Kildare. 

The  highest  elevations  of  Carlow  are  in  the  south-east»  when  i 
chain  of  graqite  monntfiins  extend  between  the  fiyers  Slaney  aad 
Barrow  in  the  direction  of  N.K  and  S.W.,  along  the  border-line 
between  Carlow  and  Wexford.  Mt.  Leinster,  the  highest  of  theie 
eminences,  reaches  2,604  feet  above  the  sea;  Black  StairB,  2,411  feet} 
and  the  White  Mountain,  1,627  feet.  Between  Mt.  Leinsteir  and  the 
Black  Stairs  Mountain  is  the  deep  ravine  called  Scallagh  Qa,p,  tiuough 
which  the  only  road  that  traverses  the  chain  is  carried. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  only  of  moderate  elevation.  The  tnct 
included  between  the  Barrow  and  the  Slaney  is  for  the  most  part  a 
plain  of  high  fertility.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Slaney  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and,  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  county  in  that  direction,  becomes  considerably  higher.  Eagle 
Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hacketstown  (near  the  Wicklow 
border),  is  973  feet  in  height  The  portion  of  Carlow  which  is  to  the 
west  of  the  Barrow  is  also  high.  Cloghrennan  Hill,  near  the  border 
of  Queen's  County,  reaches  1,032  feet :  this  and  a^oining  heights 
of  scarcely  inferior  elevation  belong  to  the  chain  of  high  groond 
which  accompanies  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow  nearly  throughout. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Carlow  are  the  Barrow  and  Slaney.  The 
chief  afQuent  of  the  Barrow  within  the  county  is  the  Barren,  which 
has  a  northwardly  course,  afterwards  bending  to  the  west,  and  joining 
the  Barrow  at  the  town  of  Carlow.  The  Slaney  is  joined  on  its  left 
bank  by  a  considerable  stream  which  comes  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  passes  Hacketstown,  finally  joining  the 
Slaney  about  3  miles  below  the  town  of  Tullow. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  the  geology  of  Carlow  is  granite.  This 
rook,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Wick« 
low,  extends  thence  to  the  south-westward  across  the  whole  of  Car- 
low,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  occupies  nearly  its  entire 
breadth.  Within  the  level  portions  of  the  county,  the  granite  is 
overlaid  by  a  surfiice  soil  composed  of  gravelly  limestone,  but  in  the 
hi^h  grounds  of  the  Black  Stairs  range  it  comes  to  the  sur£ftce  and 
forms  the  highest  elevations.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
range,  the  clay-slate  (Silurian)  of  Wexford  penetrates  into  Carlow, 
and  covers  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster  and  the  tract  that 
stretches  immediately  northward  from  the  base  of  that  mountain. 
The  granite  disappears,  on  its  western  side,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  left  bank  of  ^e  Barrow,  and  is  replaced  by  the  limestones  of  the 
carboniferous  period:  these  latter  occupy  the  immediate  Tallejof  the 
Barrow^  and  are  themaeVrea  cn^cxe^Xxs^rasda  the  Kilkenny  border,  by 
ii\e  coal-meiuroies  oi  Uie  Oaie(le«com«c  <»r^-^^\^  "^^ca  «xitak  ^  tho 
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lower  limestone,  calp,  and  npper  limestone  series,  are  seen  in  re^lar 
succession,  parallel  to  the  river's  course,  in  the  elongated  yalley 
through  which  the  Barrow  has  cut  its  way.  The  limestone  is  pnr- 
tiallj  worked  for  building  purposes :  the  granite  of  Carlow  is  ex- 
tensivelj  quarried  for  like  uses. 

The  industry  of  Carlow  is  almost  exdusiyely  agricultural;  com, 
butter,  flour,  and  oatmeal,  are  its  chief  productions.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  grains  most  largely  raised,  and  malting  is  carried  on 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  water  power  afforded  by  the  Barrow 
is  made  available  for  turning  numerous  corn-mills,  Dairy-£eLmiing 
is  pursued  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  great  success. 

Carlow  is  divided  into  7  baronies.  The  only  towns  within  the 
county  containing  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants  are  :-^ 

Pop.    I  Pop.    I  Pop. 

Cablow        .    8,204  I  Baoenalstown  2,047  |  Ttllow         .    2,384 

Carlow  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member.  Two 
members  are  returned  for  the  county. 

The  county-town,  CarloWy  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  stream  of  the  Burren.  Its 
suburb  of  Gknigue,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Barrow,  is  within 
Queen's  County.  The  castle  of  Carlow,  one  of  the  strongholds  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  by  the  early  English  conquerors 
of  the  island,  and  now  an  extensive  ruin,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  importance  in  Irish  history. 

BagenaUtoum  is  a  small  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bairow,  9 
miles  below  Carlow.  TuUow,  7  miles  E.  by  S,  of  Carlow,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Slaney, 

10.  Kn.DATMi,  an  inl^md  county,  has  an  area  of  418,436  acres,  or 
664  square  miles,  A  considerable  part  of  its  western  boundary  is 
mark^  by  the  course  of  the  Barrow,  firom  which  river  it  stretches 
northward  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Boyne  and  its  affluents,  and 
eastward  over  a  portion  of  the  Liffey  basin.  Kildare  is  bordered  by 
as  many  as  six  other  counties — I>ublin,  Wicklow,  and  Carlow,  on 
the  east  and  south ;  Meath,  King's  County,  and  Queen's  County,  on  its 
northern  and  western  sides. 

The  greater  part  of  Kildare  has  a  level  sur£Eu:e,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  central  and  northern  divisions  consists  of  bog.    The 
bog-region  dees  not  form  one  continuous  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  sections  by  intervening  portions  oC  dr}  ^genoxt^Tti^a^ 
in  general  to  a  triBing  level  above  it«  vaxfaAe>  «xA  m  ^  l«r«  c»»r» 
attum'agnoiDcoBBiderMe  altitude.   Tboo^^  lot  ^*^  t&cm^  ^^s^X^^^^ 

aa  % 
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yet  the  aTorapje  elevation  of  Kildaro  above  the  sea  is  not  Ufl  tbt 
250  or  260  feet,  and  probably  no  portion  of  the  ooontj.  itir* 
towards  its  north-eswtern  extremity,  is  under  200  feet  aboretben 
Ita  central  bog-rt-gion  is  a  tract  whence  numerous  strains  m- 
flowing  in  opposite  diretlions,  and  contributing  their  waten  tn  & 
respective  basins  of  the  Boyne,  the  Burrow,  and  the  LilRy.  Ik 
larger  portion  of  the  bog-land  belongs  to  the  tract  faio¥D,ia4 
general  sonse,  as  tho  Bog  of  Allen,  which  stretches  fixMn  EHtfJ 
westward  into  the  at^acent  King's  County. 

The  highest  ground  within  Kildar©  is  found  towanis  its  tasa 
border,  where  it  approaches  the  group  of  the  Wicklow  Hoantains  tf! 
in  a  detached  group  of  hills  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  ton  rf 
Kildare,  and  rising  immediately  out  of  the  adjacent  bog-hmd.  i^ 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Hill  of  Allen,  which  reaches  676  fe< 
above  the  sea,  or  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  adias^ 
tract  of  countr)',  out  of  which  it  rises  like  an  island.  The  Ponmcn; 
Hills,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  and  separated  fiom  it  In 
slight  depression,  reaeli  769  feet.  From  these  hiUs,  modewtr/- 
elevatt'd  pbiins  stretch,  in  the  directions  of  north  and  east  towaivi 
the  borders  of  tlie  county.  The  southern  division  of  the  county  h»  * 
more  generally  undulating  surface,  but  has  no  conspicuous  eJeratiKN 
excepting  upon  the  Wicklow  bonier. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Kildare  are  the  Barrow  and  the  Lifiey.  Tl:' 
former  lies  chiefly  iipon  the  county  border,  though  for  a  short  dtstaoff 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athy)  within  its  limits.  The  Baiiovtf 
joined,  on  the  border  of  Kildare  and  Queen's  County,  by  the  tubW^ 
stream  of  tlie  Feagile  and  Little  Barrow;  and  lower  down,  vitlut 

Kildare,  by  the  Finnery,  the  Griese,  and  the  Lerr  rivers all  ositi 

left  bank.  The  Liifey  has  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  within  tbi 
county,  and  flows  tlirough  a  highly  cultivated  and  productive  tnrt. 
within  which  are  numerous  private  groimds,  or  demesne  lands, 
bordering  on  its  stream.  Where  it  approaches  tho  Dublin  bolder- 
between  the  small  towns  of  Cclbridge  and  Leixlip.  the  banks  of  tie 
LiflTey  are  steep  and  wooded:  the  river  here  forms  a  series  of  npids 
and  i4ie  Salmon  Leap,  a  well-known  waterfall  (immediately  adjaeetf 
to  Leixlip).  has  a  descent  of  several  feet. 

The  northwardly  slope  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Boyne  btsin : 
the  source  of  that  river  is  within  its  limits. 

The  chief  part  of  Kildare  belongs  geologically  to  the  great  lim^ 
stone  pkin  of  central  Ireland  The  lower  members  of  th*%  limestooc 
group  are  most  extensively  developed,  but  are  replaced,  within 
some  limited  areas  towards  the  north  and  sonth,  by  stivts  of  tlie 
middle  or  calp  series.  The  eastwardly  and  south-eaatwaidlj  poftioDi 
of  Kiltee  (all  that  part  which  lies  to  the  east  of  a  line  dzawn  flsB 
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Naas  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county)  are  occupied  by  clay- 
slate:  this  passes  into  mica-slate  as  it  approaches  the  line  of  junction 
"with  the  granite  of  Carlow,  a  small  portion  of  which  penetrates  the 
extreme  south  of  KiMare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Dermot 
The  group  of  the  Dunmurry  Kills,  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Allen,  consist  of  a  red  sandstone  conglomerate  (of  the  old  red  or 
I)eTonian  period),  —  overt ojjped,  in  the  hill  of  Allen,  by  compact 
greenstone  and  porphyry. 

Kildare  is  a  thoroughly  agricultural  county.  It  includes  some  of 
the  most  productive  arable  land  in  Ireland.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  land,  however,  is  in  pasture.  The  woollen,  cotton,  lace,  and 
paper  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 

Kildare  is  divided  into  14  baronies.  Its  most  considerable  towns 
are:  — 

Pop.  I  Pop.    I  Pop. 

Atht    ,        .    4,113  I  Naas    ,        •    2,95^9  I  Matnooth      .  2.091 

The  county  of  Kildare  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament. Both  Athy  and  Naas  have  the  rank  of  county-towns,  the 
assizes  being  held  alternately  at  each. 

Athy  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  at  the  farthest  point 
from  the  sea  to  which  the  navigation  of  that  river  extends :  a  branch 
of  the  Ghrand  Canal,  which  joins  the  Barrow  at  this  point,  continues 
the  navigation  to  the  northward,  and  connects  it  with  that  of  the 
Liffey  and  the  Shannon. 

I^^aas  lies  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
liflFey,  and  upon  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  The  town  of  Kil- 
darCj  a  small  place,  rendered  of  importance  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  bishop's  see,  as  well  as  by  its  antiquities,  lies  11  miles  to  the  W.S.W. 
of  Naas,  and  12  miles  distant  from  Athy,  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  E. 
In  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  extensive  tract  of 
common  (about  4,000  acres)  known  as  the  C\irragh  of  Kildare  — used 
chiefly  as  pasture  ground,  and  within  late  years  made  the  station  of 
a  military  camp.  Kildare  possesses  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  perfect  of  the  roimd  towers.  Monasierevifif  on  the  Barrow,  is 
7  miles  1V.S.  W.  of  Kildare. 

Maynooih,  Celbridge,  and  Leixlip,  are  small  towns  situated  within 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county— the  two  latter  on  the 
Liffey.  Maynooth,  which  is  6  miles  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Leixlip,  and  13 
miles  distant  (iii  the  same  direction)  from  Dublin,  is  on  the  lines  both 
of  the  Eoyal  Canal  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Its 
only  importance  is  derived  from  its  college,  founded  in  1796  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Boman  CathoUc  Church, 
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11.  WiCKLuw,  a  maritime  county,  baa  an  aica  of  500,17SaBt 
or  781  square  miles.  Its  coast-line,  which  is  of  regular  cmoK 
includes  tlie  two  conspicuous  promontories  of  Brtkj  Head  aadWii* 
low  Ilettd,  both  of  them  high.  The  inland  hordw  of  the  eantr  ii 
irroguLir:  it  coincides  for  a  short  distance  in  tiie  north-vntvia 
tho  course  of  the  riyer  Liffey,  and  in  portions  of  the  soath-wcst  vti 
some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Slanej. 

Wicklow  is  one  of  the  most  diversified  portions  of  Irelaad.  Ik 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  bj  the  group  of  the  'WiA- 
low  Mountains,  the  general  features  of  which  hare  been  ebevlKff 
described.*  The  general  direction  (or  strike)  of  the  moutii>' 
region  is  from  N.£.  to  S.W.,  coincident  with  the  greatest  length  of  tbe 
county.  The  principal  yalleys— or  glens,  as  they  am  locally  tcnnel— 
which  penetrate  the  higher  mountain-tract  hare  for  the  most  pait  • 
transverse  direction,  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  main  line  dtltni' 
tion,  that  is,  from  N.W.  to  &£#  These  transverse  Talleya,  howtTci; 
Hul)sequently  open,  towards  the  outlying  and  less  elerated  poztioss. 
into  bn>ader  valleys,  of  which  the  direction  becomes  parallel  (or  neirij' 
so)  to  that  of  the  higher  rooxmtain  crest  The  whole  re^on  is  tliBS 
divii1«>(1  into  nimicrous  groups,  each  of  which  has  a  hind  of  centnl 
point  or  nucleus,  whence  the  elevated  and  narrow  glens,  each  with  • 
mountain-torrent  that  hurries  along  its  bed,  descend  in  oj^wat* 
directions  upon  either  hand — on  the  one  side  inland,  on  the  othn 
directly  towanls  the  Irish  Sea,  which  the  waters  of  the  western  mom- 
tain-sloi^i^  ultimately  reach  by  a  longer  circuit.  Many  of  the  h^^ 
glens  arc  the  beds  of  lakes,  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  like  those  of 
the  Scotch  highlands,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  principal  summits  amongst  the  Wicklow  Monntains  are :  " 

Lngnaquilla,  near  the  head  of  Glenmalure,  on  its  S.W.  side     ^**^ 

(18  miles  duo  W.  of  the  town  of  Wicklow)         .  .     3,039 

Table  Mountain,  to  the  N.  of  Lugnaquilla,   and  near  the 

head  of  Glen  Imale  .....  2,302 
Lugduff,  between  Glenmalure  and  Glendalough  (or  the  valley 

of  the  Seven  Churches)  .  .  .  .2,148 

Comaderry,  to  the  N.W.  of  Lugdu£^  and  on  the  N.  side  of 

Glenmalure,  near  its  head  ....    2,296 

Knockreagh,  to  the  S.£.  of  Lugduff,  and  between  the  valleys 

of  the  Avon-more  and  Avon-beg  .  .  ,     1,W9 

Croghan,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Avon-beg  valley,  and  SJB.  of 

Lugnaquilla       ....  .  •    2,17^ 

Croghan  Kinshela,  on  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  border,  seven 

miles  W.  of  Arklow         .....    1,W3 

*  See  ante,  p.  5U0. 
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Feet 

Ht,  Caldeen,  aw.  ofLugnaquilla  ....  2,143 
Thonelagee,  at  the  head  of  Gleninacnass,  and  to  the  north 

of  Comadeny,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Wicklow  Gap, 

a  ra^*ine  which  here  crosses  the  mountain-region  .     2,683 

Sorrel  Hill,  S.  of  the  Liffey  valley,  3  miles  S,K  of  Bles- 

sington    .......    1,975 

Douce  Mountain,  near  the  head  of  the  Vartry  and  Dargle 

rivers      .......    2,384 

Sugar-loa^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Dargle  valley  .  .     1,651 

Kippure,  near  the  head  of  the  Liffey,  and  on  the  Wicklow 

and  Dublin  border  •  •  .  .  .    2,473 

The  mountain-region  makes  on  the  east  near  approach  to  the  sea, 
and  actually  reaches  it  at  the  headland  of  Bray.  To  the  southward 
of  Bray  Head,  the  tract  lying  immediately  along  the  coast  is  for  the 
most  part  merely  undulating,  and  in  the  extreme  south-east,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca  river,  becomes  comparatively  leveL  On  the 
west,  the  mountains  decline  by  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  central 
plain.  The  lowland  portion  of  the  county,  however,  is  of  small  extent, 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  mountain-tract. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Wicklow  are — the  Liflfey  and  the  Slaney,  with 
their  several  tributaries,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains :  the 
Dargle,  Vartry,  and  Ovoca,  on  the  eastern  or  seaward  slope. 

The  LiiSey  rises  within  the  county,  and  assumes  at  first  a  west  and 
south-westerly  course,  only  inclining  to  the  north  and  east  as  it  flows 
through  the  a(\joining  counties  of  Kildare  and  Dublin.  The  Liffey 
forms,  near  Ballymore  Eustace,  immediately  beyond  the  Wicklow 
border,  the  beautiful  waterfall  of  Pollaphuca.  Its  chief  a£9uent 
within  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  the  King's  river,  which  rises  on  the 
western  slope  of  Thonelagee. 

The  Slaney  also  rises  within  Wicklow,  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
Lugnaquilla,  and  flows  through  Glen  Imale,  a  pastoral  valley  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Besides  several  small  affluents  from  the  higher 
mountain  region,  it  receives,  lower  down,  the  rivers  Derreen  and 
Deny,  both  on  its  left  bonk.  The  Derreen  river  has  a  circuitous 
course,  and  joins  the  Slaney  within  the  county  of  Carlow,  as  also 
does  the  Deny,  a  shorter  stream. 

The  river  Dargle,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Bray,  on  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  border,  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  Douce  Mountain, 
and  flows  at  first  through  Glenisloreane,  within  which  it  forms  the 
beautiful  water&U  of  P6werBCourt,  300  feet  in  depth.  It  afterwards 
receives  two  tributary  streams  from  the  valleys  of  Glencree  and 
Glenculleiu   The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  four  miles  S.  of  Bray,  is  waten^ 
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by  a  small  Btream  which  passes  the  village  of  Delgan  j,  and  dnoi 
the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  3Qgar-loaf  Mountain. 

The  river  Vartry  rises  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Hie  Dois 
Mountain,  and  flows  in  ita  lower  course  through  the  Devil's  GIcb.  i 
narrow  and  romantic  opening,  at  one  part  of  which  the  river  pR- 
cipitates  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock  100  feet  deep,  and  fboDB  a  nig' 
nificent  waterfalL 

The  Ovoca  (or  Avoca)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon^mae 
and  t)ie  Avon-bc^g/  at  the  spot  known  as  *' the  Meeting  of  the  Waten.* 
The  Avon-more  passes  in  its  upper  course  through  Loch  Daa,  t«o 
miles  long,  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  678  feet  above  the  se^ 
Lough  Dan  receives  an  affluent  from  Lough  Tay,  of  amaller  siip. 
Lower  down,  the  Avon-moi>B  receives,  on  its  right  bank,  the  stnaiDf 
that  water  the  vales  of  Glenmacnass,  Glendassan,  and  Glendaloagh, 
all  tliree  of  which  include  small  lakes.  Lough  Ouler,  a  ctrcakr  1^ 
(or  tarn),  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  Glenmacnass:  Lough  Nahaoagsi 
is  at  the  head  of  Glendassan.  Glendalooghf  includes  two  lakee—ao 
upper  and  lower,  the  former  of  them  about  a  mile  in  length,  the  lower 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  ruins  of  the  Seven  Churdi« 
adjoin  the  foot  of  the  lower  lake.  The  Avon-beg  river  flows  throng 
Glenmalure.  The  Aughrim  or  Daragh  river  joins  the  Ovoca  on  its 
right  bank,  about  three  miles  below  the  union  of  the  Avon-more  and 
Avon-bep,  forming  a  second  "  meeting  of  the  waters,"  which  rivals  in 
beauty  the  point  of  junction  higher  up. 

The  gcdogy  of  Wicklow  exhibits  almost  entirely  primaiy  and 
palaeozoic  rocks.  The  central  mass  of  the  motmtain-region  consists 
of  granite,  which  in  some  localities  becomes  porphyritic  in  structure, 
and  in  some  cases  exhibits  veins  of  quartz.  Numerous  minerals  of 
value — schorl,  tourmaline,  garnet,  beryl,  rock-crystal,  spar,  and 
magnetic  ironstone — are  found  within  the  granite  region,  or  at  its 
points  of  contact  with  the  a^acent  mica  and  day-slate  area.  The 
jrrnnite  is  bordered  both  to  the  east  and  west  by  clay-slate  (lower 
Silurian),  wliich  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  especially 
to  the  eastward.  The  clay-slate  frequently  passes  into  mica-slate. 
A  small  area  (between  the  mouths  of  the  Dargle  and  Vartry  rivers) 
consists  of  the  h'mestone  strata  so  prevailingly  developed  elsewhere. 
The  strata  of  the  eastern  clay-slate  area  are  frequently  broken  through 
by  musses  of  granite,  which  hero  assumes  in  some  places  a  sienitic 
and  in  others  a  porphyritic  character.  The  clay-slate  itself  is 
associated  with  granite,  mica-slate, quarts,  flinty-slate,  grcywacke,  trap, 


*  That  is,  firreat  and  little  Avon. 

t  That  is,  Gloi-da  dough,  or  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes. 
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and  porphyry.  Quartz  rock  is  fonnd  in  masses  to  the  north  of  the 
clay-slate  district,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Dargle  valley. 

The  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  granite  range 
of  Wicklow  abounds  in  metals,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  county  metallic  ores  are  altogether  absent.  The  metals  chiefly 
worked  are  copper  and  lead,  but  gold,  silver,  iron,  zinc,  tin,  man- 
ganese, arsenic,  antimony,  and  others,  also  occur — all  of  them 
principally  within  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county.  The 
principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glenmalure;  the  copper-mines  within 
the  valley  of  the  Avon-more.  Grold  has  on  several  occasions  been 
wrought — chiefly  by  means  of  washing — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Croghan  Kinshela,  and  elsewhere.  Kooflng-slate  is  quarried  in  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-more,  and  the  prevailing  granite  of  the  county  is 
extensively  employed  for  building. 

The  industry  of  Wicklow,  however,  is  chiefly  agriculturaL  The 
lower  groimds  have  in  many  parta  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  though 
some  of  them  consist  of  bog.  Dairy-farming  is  a  very  general  pursuit 
throughout  the  county,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  least  populated 
portion  of  Leinster. 

Wicklow  is  divided  into  8  baronies.  The  only  towns  within  it 
that  contain  as  many  as  2,000  inhabitants  are : — 

Pop.   I  Pop.   I  Pop. 

Wicklow      •    3,396  |  Abxlow     .    4,670  |  BiUT    ,        •    4,273 

The  last-named  of  these  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  The 
county  of  Wicklow  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county-town,  Wicklow,  lies  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
estuary  formed  by  the  river  Vartcy  (called  Brom  Lough).  It 
has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  and 
the  scene  of  many  events  in  Irish  annals.  Wicklow  has  some  shipping 
trade,  exporting  copper  and  lead  ore,  together  with  com,  and 
importing  coal,  limestone,  timber,  iron,  &c.  ArkloWf  towards  the 
southern  border  of  .the  county,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca  river, 
which  forms  a  harbour  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  of  water.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 


12.  Wbxfobd,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  576,588  acres,  o? 
901  square  miles.  It  includes  portions  l)oth  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  of  Ireland.  The  eastern  coast^line  is  generally  low,  and  pre- 
sents for  the  most  part  a  regular  outline,  excepting  towards  the  south, 
where  it  is  broken  by  tlie  considerable  expanse  of  Wexford  Haven. 
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Upon  this  Bide  of  the  connty  are  th^  hoadlands  of  Kilmichael  Be; 
Cahore  Point,  Raven  and  Roslare  Points  (the  two  last-named  at  t^ 
entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour),  Greenore  Point,  and  Camson  Ritt 
the  last  forming  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Abo*  I , 
miles  off  Camsore  Pointy  in  the  direction  of  EJff.E.,  is  the  Tato 
Kock,  a  dangerous  islet,  upon  which  is  a  lighthoose.  A  bar  of  shift* 
ing  sand  at  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Haven  prerc^nts  the  admiaaa 
of  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  burthen. 

The  southern  coast-line  extends  from  Camsore  Point  to  HookHflsi 
at  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour.  Neairly  midway  betwwa 
those  two  headlands  is  Crossfamogue  Point,  off  which,  a  few  miles  to 
seaward,  are  the  Saltec  Islamls,  the  lai^st  of  them  about  a  mile  ia 
length.  Lady's  Island  Iiske,  and  Tacumsliin  Lake,  two  extensive  and 
shallow  salt-water  inlets  (the  former  only  connected  with  the  sea  hj 
an  artificial  opening),  a(\join  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Camsoi* 
Point  The  coast  lying  between  Crossfamogue  Point  and  Hook  H««d 
includes  the  broad  opening  of  Ballyteigo  Bay,  with  which  the  inlet  d 
Ballyteigo  Lough  is  connected,  and  also  the  inlet  of  Bannow  Bay, 
which  runs  inland  for  several  miles. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  county  is  marked  on  the  west  by  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  Barrow  and  the  range  of  the  Black  Stairs 
Mountains.  On  the  north,  the  frontier-line  coincides  in  part  with  th« 
outlying  elevations  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

The  greater  part  of  Wexford  has  a  moderately  elevated  and  hilly 
surface,  and  the  ground  rises  towards  the  north-west  and  north,  akxig 
the  Carlow  and  Wicklow  border,  into  mountains  of  considerable 
height.  The  most  level  portions  of  the  county  are  in  the  south-east, 
and  more  especially  the  tract  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward of  Wexford  Haven. 

The  ridge  of  the  Black  Stairs  Mountains  and  the  a^'ac^nt  Mount 
Leinster  divide  Wexford  from  Carlow.  The  highest  point  of  the 
Black  Stairs  chain  is  2,411  feet:  Mount  Leinster  2,604  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  mountain  called  Croghan  Kinshela(on  the  Wicklow  border, 
and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Wexford)  is  1,986 
feet;  Conna  Hill,  which  adjoins  Croghan  Kinshela  to  the  S.W.,  is  1,491 
feet;  and  Slieve  Boy,  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  S.W.,  1,384  feet. 
Excepting  in  tlie  case  of  these  border  ranges,  none  of  the  Wexford 
Hills  reach  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  though  some  of  them  are  little 
short  of  that  altitude.  Tara  Hill,  near  the  east  coast,  and  a  few  miles 
S.  of  the  Wicklow  border,  is  826  feet  high.  The  HiU  of  Lackan,  nmr 
New  Ross,  is  628  feet  high,  and  Slieve  Kielter,  farther  to  the  soath, 
887  feet  Carrickbura,  766  feet,  and  Camorus  Hill,  698  fw^t.  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  midway  between  the  Barrow  and  Slanoy 
rivers.  The  Forth  Mountain,  near  the  town  of  Wexford  (to  the 
aw.),  is  774  feet. 
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The  chief  riTera  of  Wexford  are  the  Beirow  and  Slanej.  The 
fbrmer  nms  along  a  part  of  the  western  border,  but  the  Slaney  has 
the  lower  half  of  its  coarse  within  the  county.  The  Slaney  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boats  from  the  town  of  £nni0corthy  downward  to  its 
entrance  into  Wexford  Haven — a  distance  of  11  miles.  It  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank,  above  Enniscorthy,  by  the  river  Bann;  and  on  the 
light  bank,  below  Enniscorthy,  by  the  Urn  and  the  Boro*  rivers,  both 
of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Black  Stairs  range.  Of  smaller 
streams,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Owenavorragh  river,  which 
enters  the  Irish  Sea  6  miles  north  of  Cahore  Point;  the  Sow,  which 
flows  into  an  arm  of  Wexford  Haven;  and  some  small  streams 
which  flow  into  Bannow  Bay,  on  the  south  coast. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Wexford  belongs,  geologically^  to  the  clay- 
slate  (Silurian)  period.  The  strata  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Wicklow,  the  whole  covering  an  extensive 
area,  which  stretches  horn  the  southern  coast-line  of  the  island 
to  the  north-eastward  as  far  as  the  northern  limit  of  Wicklow  and 
the  M^joining  Dublin  border,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20 
miles.  The  clay-slate  of  Wexford  comes  into  contact,  on  the  west, 
with  the  granite  of  the  Black  Stairs  chain.*  Granite  appears  also  at 
Camsore  Point,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  county,  and  at  some 
points  amongst  its  central  hills.  Upon  the  east  the  clay-slate  is  in 
many  places  broken  through  by  quartz,  which  forms  nearly  the  entire 
mass  'of  the  Forth  Moimtain,  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Wexford.  Farther 
northward,  beds  of  greenstone,  as  well  as  quartz,  alternate  in  some 
localities  with  the  prevailing  rock.  Tara  Hill  consists  chiefly  of 
porphyry,  with  occasional  felspar  and  greenstone.  The  gravels  and 
sands  of  the  tertiary  period  appear  at  various  points  along  the  eastern 
coasts  to  the  northward  of  Wexford  Haven. 

A  narrow  belt  of  limestone,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  still 
narrower  belt  of  carboniferous  slate —  the  latter  adjoiningK>n  the  east 
the  quartz  rock  of  the  Forth  Mountain — stretches  across  the  peninsula 
which  intervenes  between  the  south-westernmost  recess  of  Wexford 
Haven,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Ballyteige  Lough.  Lead,  silver,  and 
copper,  have  been  worked  at  former  periods  within  the  county.  Slate 
is  quarried  in  some  localities. 

The  chief  industry  of  Wexford  is  agricultural.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  county  has  a  soil  and  climate*  highly  &vourable  for  arable 
husbandry,  and  considerable  cr^ps  of  grain  — chiefly  oats  and  barley 
— are  raised,  in  great  part  for  export  Butter  and  other  articles 
of  iaxm  produce^  especially  live  stock  (cattle,  pigs^  and  ponltiy),  are 
extensively  supplied  fat  the  export  market. 


*  See  tmU^  p^  626« 
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Wexford  is  diyided  into  9  baronies.    Ita  chief  towns  are  :-^ 


Pop. 
Wextohd     ,        ,        .    12,016 
Enniscortht        •        •      5,369 


NewRoss      .         .         ,    6.4M 
QoBST  .         ,         .2.673 


Wexford  and  New  Ross  are  parliamentary  boroaghfi,  each  retnnuBg 
one  member.    The  county  returns  two  members. 

The  town  of  Wexford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  sitiiat^d  on  th* 
S.W.  shore  of  Wexiford  Haven,  near  the  outlet  of  the  rirer  Slaner. 
Its  chief  importance  is  derived  irom  its  shipping  trade,  which  is 
considerable,  and  its  extensive  markets  for  agricoltural  producf. 
Wexford  was  the  first  town  acquired  by  the  English  invaden  of 
Ireland,  under  Fitz-Stephen,  in  1172.  Enniworthtf,  12  miles  K.bj 
W.  of  Wexford,  lies  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slanej.  A  po^ 
tion  of  the  town,  however,  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  im* 
mediately  a(\jacent  to  this  portion  is  Vinegar  Hill,  noteworthy  as  the 
scene  of  a  sanguinary  encounter  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
insurgents  during  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  export  produce  of  the  county  are  sent  from  Enniscorthy,  by  bai^ 
which  convey  it  to  Wexford  for  final  shipment. 

The  town  of  New  Boss  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Banow, 
there  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  connects  it  with  a  suburb  on  the 
opposite  or  Kilkenny  side  of  the  river.  New  Boss  has  considerable 
trade,  both  export  and  import  Gorey  is  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
eastern division  of  the  county,  3  miles  distant  from  the  coast. 


ULSTER. 


1.  AnMAOH,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  328,078  acres,%r  513 
Ft^uai-o  miles.  It  extends  from  the  Leinster  border  northward  to  Lough 
Neiigh,  and  is  mostly  included,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
between  tlie  courses  of  the  Newry  and  Blackwater  rivers,  both  of 
whicli  mark  portions  of  the  county  boundary. 

The  southern  division  of  Armagh  includes  several  considerable 
elevations,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  form  a  contlnuntion  of  the 
mountains  which  fill  up  the^ninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Ciirlingford,  and  form  the  nortl-eastem  extremity  of  Louth.*  Among 
tJiese,  within  the  extreme  south-east  of  Armagh,  are  the  Newiy 
MountAin,  1,385  feet,  and  Slieve  Gullion,  1,893  feet  Farther  to  the 
northward  ( and  also  at  a  greater  distance  fiom  the  Bouthem  border 

*  See  omlt^  p.  618. 
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of  the  county)  are  Armagh-breagae,  1,200  feet,  and  Dead  Man*s  Hill, 
1, 178  feet  — both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  Hamilton.  The 
hill  called  Vicar's  Cairn,  814  feet,  is  still  fiirther  north.  The  west 
of  the  county  exhibits  an  undulating  and  generally  rounded  surface, 
which  gradually  declines  towards  Lough  Neagh. 

The  greater  part  of  Armagh  is  included  within  the  basin  of  Lough 
Keagh.  The  Blackwater  and  the  Upper  Bann,  both  of  which  fall  into 
Lough  Keagh,  are  its  two  principal  rivers.  The  Blackwater  is  joined, 
six  miles  above  the  lough,  by  the  Callan  river,  which  passes  the  city  of 
Armagh.     The  chief  affluent  of  the  Upper  Bann  is  the  Gusher  river. 

The  southward  and  less  extensive  slope  of  the  county  is  drained 
by  some  small  streams  \irhich  flow  (through  the  intervening  county 
of  Louth)  into  Ihmdalk  Bay,  and  by  the  Newiy  river,  which  enters 
Carlingford  Lough.  The  Newiy  river  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
within  the  adjoining  county  of  Down.  The  waters  of  Carlingford 
Lough  are  connected  with  those  of  Lough  Neagh  by  the  Newry  Canal, 
whieh  extends  (along  the  border-line  of  Down  and  Armagh)  from 
the  Newiy  river  to  the  Upper  Bann,  which  it  joins  about  2  miles 
•above  Portadown.  The  railway  which  extends  northward  from 
Dundalk  into  Ulster  follows  nearly  the  same  line. 

The  geciogiccd  features  of  Armagh  are  very  various.  The  predomi- 
nant strata  are  clay-slate  (SUurian),  whidi  cover  all  the  middle 
portion  of  the  county.  The  mountains  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern division  of  Armagh,  like  those  of  the  a^acent  parts  of 
Down,  are  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  with  occasional  veins  of  trap. 
In  the  north-east  the  tabular  trap  of  Antrim  penetrates  into  Ar- 
magh, and  extends  over  an  area  of  some  extent  upon  either  side 
of  the  Upper  Bann.  Part  of  the  western  division  of  the  county 
(between  the  town  of  Antrim  and  the  Blackwater  river)  exhibits  the 
limestone  strata  of  the  central  plain ;  these  are  succeeded,  to  the 
northward,  by  new  red  sandstone,  and  that,  again,  by  tertiary  strata 
(various-coloured  clays),  which  last  lie  around  the  southern  and  south- 
western shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  limestone  of  the  county  is 
extensively  employed  for  building  purposes. 

The  staple  industry  of  Armagh  is  in  connection  with  the  linen 
manu£Eu:ture,  which  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lurgan  and  Portadown,  and  elsewhere,  Armagh  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dublin,  the  most  populous  county  in  Ireland.*  Its 
husbandry  is  also  extensive,  especially  within  its  central  and 
northern  divisions,  where  the  population  is  chiefly  clustered.  The 
southern  division  of  the  county,  towards  Louth,  has  a  poorer  soil, 
and  a  thinner  populaticn. 

•  See  Table  ia  p.  609. 
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Amuigh  IB  divided  into  8  baronies.     Its  chief  towiM  am:  — 

Pop.    I  P6p.     I  ht- 

Abmaoh        •    8,655  IPoBTADOwv.     2,939  j  IiUBOAir        •    7,iV 

Armagh  is  a  parliamentary  bozongh,  returning  one  menibec.  Or 

county  retoma  two  members. 

Armagh  is  a  cathedral  city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  In- 
land. It  stands  beside  the  right  bank  of  the  Callan  xiTer,  at  the  b«i 
and  on  the  slopes  of  a  gentle  eminence.  Armagh  has  both  a  Pkotolirf 
and  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  former  occupying  the  site  of  fl 
edifice  erected  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  5th  century.  Portions  of  tbi 
present  building  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  city  itself  is  d 
ancient  origin,  and  was  distinguished,  during  the  period  between  tk» 
5th  and  the  9th  centuries,  as  a  seat  of  learning.  A  curious  andest 
work,  consisting  of  a  circular  foss  and  rampart^  situated  2  miles  weK 
of  Armagh,  marks  the  site  of  Eamania,  the  former  residence  of  tke 
native  kings  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  but  destroyed  at  a  reiy  eat] 
period  of  Irish  annals. 

Portadown  lies  in  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  county,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  upper  Bann  river.  Lurgan,  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  onljr 
two  miles  distant  &om  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh; 
its  chief  importance  is  due  to  the  manufacture  of  linens,  and  csp9« 
cially  tliat  of  damasks  and  diapers. 


2.  Down,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  most  eastwardly  in  Ireland, 
has  an  area  of  612,495  acres,  or  957  square  miles.  Its  coast-line, 
which  is  very  extensive,  extends  from  Belfast  Lough  in  the  N.  to 
Carlingford  Lough  in  the  S.,  and  includes  Lough  Strangford  and 
Dundrum  Bay,  besides  several  smaller  inlets.  Only  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Lough  Cariingford, 
belong  to  Down.  The  coast  between  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough 
and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Dundrum  Bay  is  low,  rocky,  and 
dangerous.  Several  islets,  as  well  as  numerous  reefs,  ac^oin  this 
portion  of  the  Irish  shores,  within  which  are  Cloghy  Bay  and  Quintin 
Bay,  both  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  opening  whidi 
leads  to  Lough  Strangford.  The  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford  is  by  a 
narrow  channel,  rendered  difficult  of  navigation  by  the  strength  of 
its  tidal  current.  The  lough  itself  has  several  good  anchorages,  and 
includes  numerous  small  islands. 

Between  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford  and  Dundrum  Bay  are 
Ardglass  Harbour  and  Killough  Bay,  both  frequented  by  shipping: 
Dundrum  Bay  is  a  broad,  exposed,  and  shallow  opening  with 
dangerous  quicksands  near  the  coast    Upon  the  west  side  of  Don- 
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dmm  Bay,  the  Moufne  Mountaiiui  oome  dose  to  the  sea.  The 
entrance  of  Carlingford  Lough  is  r^dered  somewhat  dangerous  by 
rocks  and  shoals,  but  a  safe  naTigation  extends  thence  up  to  its  head, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Newiy  river. 

The  greater  part  of  Down  has  a  hillj  sur&ce.  The  highest  grounds 
are  in  the  south,  where  the  group  of  the  Moume  Mountuns  fills  the 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Bundrum  Bay  and  Lough  Carling* 
ford.  To  the  northward  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  and  forming 
a  distinct  tract  of  high  ground,  is  Slieve  Croob,  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  which  the  river  Lagan  has  its  source.  There  is  also  a  hilly  district, 
of  greatly  inferior  altitude,  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county,  within  the  tract  included  between  Belfast  Lough  and  the 
head  of  Lough  Strangford. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  SUeve  Donard« 
reaches  2,796  feet  above  the  sea :  Slieve  More,  which  a(^'oins  it  on 
the  west,  is  2,443  ffet,  and  Slieve-beg  2,384  feet  Slieve  Bingian,  a 
short  distance  to  the  southward,  is  2,449  feet:  Slieve  Muck  (at  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Bann  river),  2,198  feet ;  and  the  Eagle  Moun- 
tain, farther  to  the  S.W.,  2,081  feet  The  mountain-sides  are  in 
many  parts  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  scenery  of  the  whole  region 
is  highly  attractive.  The  highest  elevation  of  Slieve  Cioob  is  1,776 
feet.  Of  the  hiUs  in  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  county,  the  two 
most  conspicuous  are  Camgaver,  720  feet,  and  Scrabo,  664  feet 

The  chief  rivers  of  Down  are  the  Lagan  and  the  Upper  Bann,  both 
of  which  rise  within  the  county — the  former  flowing  (along  great  part 
of  its  northern  border)  into  Belfast  Lough,  the  latter  into  Lough  Neagh. 
The  Lagan  rises  at  a  height  of  1,260  feet  above  the  sea.  The  source 
of  the  Upper  Bann  is  at  a  height  of  1,467  feet  Next  in  importance 
to  these  are  the  Newiy  river  (which  also  has  its  source  within  the 
county,  and,  after  forming  for  some  miles  the  boundary  between  Down 
and  Armagh,  enters  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough) ;  and  the  Anna- 
cloy  River,  which  enters  the  S.W.  angle  of  Lough  Strangford,  by 
means  of  an  estuary  known  as  the  Quoile  river,  and  within  which 
are  numerous  small  islands.  The  Lagan  Navigation  connects  the 
river  Lagan  with  Lough  Neagh,  by  means  of  an  artificial  channel ; 
and  the  Newry  Canal,  along  the  western  border  of  the  county,  unites 
the  waters  of  Loughs  Carlingford  and  Neagh  by  means  of  the  Newry 
and  Upper  Bann  rivers. 

Clay-slate  (Silurian)  forms  the  predominant  feature  in  the  geo^ 
logy  of  Down,  its  strata  ooTering  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
county.  Next  in  importanoe  is  granite,  of  which  both  the  Moume 
Mountains  and  the  Slieve  Croob  group  are  composed.  The  day- 
slate  is  succeeded  on  the  north  by  a  narrow  belt  of  new  red  sand- 
stone^ which  accompanies  the  ooone  of  the  river  Lagan  downward, 
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from  the  point  where  it  begins  to  bend  towmrds.  the  dinctki  d 
north  and  east  A  small  area  adjoining  the  K.  W.  angle  of  the  eootv. 
between  the  ralley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  south-eastern  extramitj-  of 
Lough  Noagh,  is  occupied  by  limestone  of  the  cretaceous  poiod 
(lc.  chalk),  the  beds  of  which  immediately  ^underlie  the  adjaeetf 
trap  of  Antrim.  The  yellow  sandstone  of  the  carboniferous  seriH 
api>ear8  in  the  N.£.  of  tho  county,  between  Lough  Strangfoid  lad 
the  head  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  clay-slate  strata  furnish  the  moit 
important  mineral  produce  of  the  county.  There  are  slate  quarries 
in  seTeral  phices,  chiefly  in  the  N.  and  N.R,  towards  the  sea.  Some 
lead-mines  are  worked  in  the  same  localities,  and  co^^ier  ore  haf 
been  found. 

Down  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  thicJdy-populated  county;  and  has  a 
large  share  in  the  prevailing  linen  manufacture  of  Ulster.  Tbe 
manufacturing  district  is  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west^  along  the 
course  of  the  Lagan  and  Upper  Bann  riyers.  Bleaching-works  are 
especially  numerous  along  the  course  of  the  Bann.  A  large  ar««  of 
the  comity  is  under  cultivation,  and  good  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  anJ 
biirley  are  raised. 

Down  is  divided  into  9  baronies.    Its  most  considerable  tomis 


are:  — 

downpatbick 
Nbwrt  . 

BiLNBBIDOB      . 


Pop. 

3,685 
6,201 
4,032 


Gilford 

Dromorb 

holywood 


Pop. 
2,884 
2,526 
2,422 


Bakoor  •    2,525 

DONAOHADKB        2,664 

Newtown  Anns  9,521 


Downpatrick  and  Newry  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  each  return- 
ing one  member.     The  county  returns  two  members. 

Downpatrick^  the  county-town,  is  situated  near  the  S.W.  ang^e  of 
Lough  Strangford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Quoile,  or  Annactojr 
river.  It  is  of  ancient  date,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
the  burial-place  of  St.  Patrick.  Its  cathedral,  rebuilt  within  a  recent 
period,  occupies  the  place  of  a  prior  structure  which  dated  from  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  centiury. 

Aett»ry.  a  seaport  town  enjoying  considerable  trade — chiefly  in  the 
export  of  grain,  butter,  and  other  provisions — is  situated  on  the 
Newry  river,  principally  on  its  left  bank,  but  partly  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tho  stream  and  within  the  county  of  Armagh.  Banhndge^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Up|)er  Bann,  flourishes  by  means  of  its  share  in  the 
linen  trade  and  the  extensive  bleaching-greens  in  its  vicinity.  ^- 
ford^  4  miles  N.W.  of  Banbridge,  is  also  on  the  Bann,  lower  down 
its  stream.  Dromore  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lagan,  7  miles  to 
the  NJB.  of  Banbridge. 
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:  Hdywood,  Bangor^  Newtottm  Ards,  and  DoTiiaghadee^  are  all  within 
tiie  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  three  former  share 
in  the  mannfactoring  prosperity  of  Bel&st  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Newtatxm  Ards^  situated  near  the  head  of  Lough  Strangford,  has 
considerable  share  in  the  weaving  of  muslins,  besides  markets  for 
agricultural  produce.  Donaghadet,  a  seaport  town,  is  rendered  im- 
portant chiefly  by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scotland,  which  is  only  21  miles  distant. 

Besides  the  places  above  mentioned,  Down  includes  numerous 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  linen  manufiicture. 


3.  A^rmm,  a  maritime  county,  forming  the  north-easternmost  por- 
tion of  Ireland,  has  an  area  of  761,877  acres,  or  1,190  square  miles. 
Its  extensive  line  of  coast  reaches  from  BelfSast  Lough  northward  to 
Benmore,  or  Fair  Head,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland,  and 
westward  from  that  promontory  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bann.  ■  The  eastwardly  portion  of  this  coast-line  (fh>m  Belfast 
Lough  to  Fair  Head)  borders  on  the  North  Channel,  and  includes 
Lough  Lame,  with  Glenarm  Bay,  Bed  Bay,  and  Cushendun  Bay, 
and  the  promontories  of  Ballygalley  Head  and  Ghurron  Point.  Lough 
Lame  penetrates  several  miles  inland,  and  nearly  divides  from  the 
mainland  a  narrow  peninsula,  of  considerable  extent,  known  as 
Island  Magce. 

The  northern  coast-line  of  Antrim  borders  on  the  open  ocean. 
It  includes  the  Bay  of  Ballycastle  (a  few  miles  W.  of  Fair  Head), 
and  the  high  promontory  of  Bengore  Head,  with  the  adjacent  Giant*a 
Causeway.*  Rathlin  Island  lies  opposite  to  this  portion  of  the  coast, 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  mainland. 

The  greater  part  of  Antrim  is  covered  bj  mountains.  To  the 
northward  of  an  imaginary  line  joining  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Lough  Neagh  and  the  western  shore  of  Belfiut  Lough,  the  whole 
county  forms  a  kind  of  plateau  or  table-land,  composed  entirely  of 
trap,  above  which  there  rise  numerous  eminences.  The  highest 
portions  of  the  table-land  are  near  its  eastern  side,  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  North  Channel,  towards  which  thej  present  their  steeper 
declivities :  the  longer  slope  of  the  land  is  to  the  west  and  south, 
towards  Lough  Neagh.  The  deep  and  nairow  glens  which  open  out 
from  the  mountain  region  towards  the  sea  within  this  portion  of 
Antrim  (which  is  known  as  "the  Glens")  exhibit  sceneiy  of  great 
beauty.    Trostan,  the  highest  amoogst  the  mountains  of  Antrim  (4 

*  See  oali^  p.  M7. 
TT 
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miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bed  Bay)  reaches  1,810  feet  abore  the  m: 
Knocklayd,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ooonty,  is  1,685  int: 
Slemiflh  (7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Ballymena),  1,437  feet:  St.  Agziew's  HHI 
(in  the  noighboarhood  of  LameX  1.558  feet:  and  DiTia,  near  Bel^ 
1,559  feet.  The  last-mentioned  eminence  stands  apart  from  ^ 
plateau-region  which  occupies  the  middle  and  northern  diTisioiis  of 
the  county,  forming  part  of  a  continuous  range  of  high  gnnmdvhiiA 
extends  along  the  western  side  of  the  Lagan  yallej  and  Bd£tf( 
Lough,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Lisbum  to  the  hesi 
of  Ijough  Lame. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Antrim  are  the  Bann,  the  Main,  the  Six  "SEk 
Water,  the  Bush,  and  the  Lagan.  The  first  and  last  named  <^  thae 
are  border  streams:  the  others  are  entirely  within  the  ooonty. 

The  river  Main,  which  has  a  soathwwdly  coarse,  enten  Loog^ 
Neagh,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  outlet  of  the  Bajm  fix>m  the  lukma  loogb, 
the  courses  of  the  two  rivers  being  nearly  parallel  to  one  anotha,  bat 
in  opposite  directions  —  the  Bann  flowing  from  S.  to  N.,  and  the 
Main  from  N.  to  S.  The  Six  Mile  Water  also  enters  Longh  Neagh^ 
at  the  point  where  the  town  of  Antrim  is  situated.  Two  smaUer 
streams — the  Crumlin  and  the  Glenavy  rivers — enter  the  lough  on 
its  eastern  side,  farther  to  the  south.  The  river  Bush,  which  diaisa 
part  of  the  northward  slope  of  the  county,  enters  the  Atlantic  OoeoQ 
a  short,  distance  west  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Geologically,  nearly  the  whole  of  Antrim  consists  of  tn^  which 
extends  westward  into  the  a(^oining  county  of  Londondeny, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Bann  river.  The  only  considerable  ex< 
ception  to  the  almost  uniform  prevalence  of  trap  is  in  tJie  north- 
east, towards  Fair  Head;  the  trap  is  here  absent  over  an  area 
of  some  extent,  and  clay-slate  appears  upon  the  surfiice.  The  trap 
of  Antrim  rests  upon  strata  of  chalk  and  greensand,  with  new  red 
!«andstone  immediately  below:  these  formations  appear,  in  horizontal 
strata,  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the  trap  district,  towards  the  sea. 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  county,  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lagan,  and  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  in  the  south  and 
south-cast  The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  belong  to 
the  great  field  of  trap,  which  there  assumes  a  crystalline  character. 

The  promontory  of  Fair  Head  consists  of  a  detached  mass  of 
basalt.  Workable  coal-beds  appear  in  immediate  proximity  to  this 
headland  upon  either  side,  adjoining  inland  the  clay-slate  area  of 
this  portion  of  the  county.  The  coal  is  worked  to  a  limited  extent, 
Bathlin  Island  is  composed  entirely  of  trap. 

The  industry  of  Antrim  is  chiefly  manufiu*turing.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  considerable  proportion  of  mountainous  and  unproductive  land, 
Antrim  has  a  higher  aveiage  of  population  than  ai^  of  the  conntif 
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of  Leinster,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  surpassed,  in 
this  respect,  bj  Armagh  and  Down,  amongst  the  counties  of  Ulster. 
The  Turions  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  are  pursued,  not 
merely  in  Belfast,  Lisbum,  Carrickfeigus,  and  other  towns,  but  are 
more  or  less  combined  with  the  occupations  of  the  rural  peasantry 
throughout  the  county.  Arable  husbandry  is  extensively  pursued 
within  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  which  has  throughout  a  fertile  soil, 
and  upon  the  western  side  of  the  county  in  general. 

Antrim  is  divided  into  14  baronies.    It  includes  the  following 
towns: — 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Bblfast    . 

119.718 

CABRICTEFRROrS  9,417 

BALLTBnSKA 

6,739 

Ll«}J1UBN     • 

7,484 

Lahnb       .        2,768 
Antbdc     .        2,131 

BALLTMOmST 

2,699 

Belfast  is  a  city  and  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members. 
Lisbum  and  Carrickfergus  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  each  return- 
ing one  member.    The  county  of  Antrim  returns  two  members. 

Belfast^  the  capital  of  Antrim,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Ireland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  where  that  river 
enters  Belfast  Lough,  and  at  the  head  of  the  last-named  estuary. 
It  is  the  second  city  of  the  island  in  point  of  population,  being  only 
below  Dublin  in  that  respect,  and  ranks  first  in  extent  of  manufactures 
and  commerce.  Belfast  is  the  great  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  every  branch  of  which  is  largely  carried  on;  its  cotton 
manu&ctures  are  also  highly  flourishing,  and  it  has  extensive  iron- 
foundries  and  other  works. 

Belfast  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  colleges,  opened  in  1849, 
and  has  other  educational  institutions  of  importance. 

Lishunij  also  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  linen  manu&cture,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Belfast-.  Carrickfergus, 
until  recently  the  county-town  of  Antrim,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of 
Bel&st  Lough.  Its  ancient  castle,  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  dating 
from  near  the  close  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  standing  on  a  rock  which 
projects  into  the  sea  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  important  events  in  Irish  annals. 
Carrickfergus  has  the  privileges  of  a  county  of  itself  Lame,  on 
the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  Lough  Lame,  is  9  miles  K.  of  Camck- 
fergns. 

The  towns  of  Antrim,  Ballymena,  and  Ballymoney,  lie  towards  the 
westem  side  of  the  county.  Antrim  is  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Six  Mile  river.  Ballymena  is  10 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Lough  Neeg^  and  2  miles  distanl  tao^'VScA 

tt2 
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left  bank  of  the  riyer  Main.  Balfymoney,  18  miles  &rt]ier  diatA 
in  the  direction  of  N.N.W.,  is  within  the  vwHey  of  the  TUnn,  qb  i 
small  affluent  of  that  riyer. 


i.  LoNDONDERBT,  a  maritime  ooontj,  has  an  ai«a  of  518,695 1 
or  810  square  miles.  It  extends  along  the  eoant  upon  the  uaA 
side  of  the  island  from  Port  Bush,  about  6  miles  to  the  east  of  tk 
mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  to  Magilligan  Point*  at  the  entnnetfl^ 
Lough  Foyle,  and  includes  the  eastern  and  sonthem  shore  of  the 
lough,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fojle.  Magilligan  Point,  vUdk 
is  low,  is  the  termination  of  an  extensive  and  triangolar-ahaped  tzMt 
of  sand.  On  the  western  side  Lough  Foyle  ia  navigable:  i^xhi  tht 
east  and  south  its  bed  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  sand,  which  b«' 
comes  dry  at  low  water.  There  is  a  deep  water  channel  aloi^  itt 
western  shore,  leading  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fojle^  and  bj  meut 
of  which  ships  of  800  tons  burthen  reach  the  quays  of  Londondeny. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  is  marked  chieflj  by  thecoma 
of  the  river  Bann  :  a  smtill  portion,  however,  stretches  beyond  thst 
river  to  the  eastward,  as  a  similar  tract  does  to  the  westward  of  tbe 
Foyle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county.  High  mountains  in  piit 
divide  Londonderry  ^m  Tyrone,  on  the  south. 

The  larger  part  of  Londonderry  has  a  surface  diversified  by  moon- 
tains,  which  in  several  places  rise  to  considerable  height  The 
greatest  extent  of  level  land  is  in  the  south-east,  towards  the 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  which  bounds  the  county  in  that  dizectioo. 

The  mountains  of  Londonderry  include  a  continuous  range,  lying 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  parallel  to  the  course  of  tht 
Bann  river,  and  within  the  eastern  division  of  the  county;  and 
also  a  range  which  lies  east  and  west,  towards,  and  partly  upon,  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  whence  they  stretch  westward  into 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  Besides  these  continuous  ranges,  there  aie 
detached  groups,  which  fill  great  part  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county,  towards  Lough  Foyle. 

The  range  running  north  and  south,  to  the  west  of  the  Bann 
valley,  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  trap  district  of  Antrim. 
It  slopes  gently  towards  the  valley  of  the  Bann,  on  the  east,  but 
descends  abruptly  upon  the  west,  towards  the  course  of  the  river  Roe, 
along  which  side  the  secondary  strata  that  underlie  the  trap  are 
exposed  in  section,  towards  the  valley  below.  The  highest  points  in 
this  range  are — Benevenagh  (in  the  extreme  north,  near  the  £.  shore 
of  Lough  Foyle),  1,260  ft ;  Keady,  1,101  ft ;  Donald's  Hill,  1,316  ft : 
Benbradagh,  1,490  ft. ;  Gamtogher,  1,621  ft ;  and,  at  its  soiithna 
extremity,  the  White  Mountain,  1,996  ft    About  10  miles  to  the 
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southward  of  the  last-named  hill,  and  dirided  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  the  Moyola  rirer,  is  Sliere  Gallion,  forming  part  of  a  detached 
group,  1,730  ft  high. 

The  chain  running  east  and  west,  on  the  border  of  Londonderry 
and  Tyrone,  is  known  as  the  Sperrin  Mountain:  its  highest  summit^ 
Sawell  (on  the  border-line  of  the  counties),  is  2,236  feet  high.  Some 
other  points  in  the  range  are  of  little  less  elevation.  The  hilly  tract 
farther  to  the  northward,  towards  the  S.  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  includes 
Legavannon,  1,289  feet  high. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Londonderry  are  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle ;  next 
in  importance  are  the  Faughan,  the  Boe,  and  the  Moyola  rivers.  The 
Bann,  for  the  last  10  miles  of  its  course,  is  wholly  within  the  county ; 
thence  upward  to  its  issue  from  Lough  Neagh  it  is  a  border  stream. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  to  Coleraine,  about  4  miles  above  its 
mouth.*  The  Foyle  has  the  last  10  miles  of  its  course  within  the 
coimty :  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  800  tons  up  to  Londonderry,  and 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size  for  eight  miles  farther  up.  The 
Faughan  and  Boe  rivers  both  enter  Lough  Foyle  —  the  former  on  the 
south,  immediately  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  the  latter  on  its 
eastern  side.  The  Moyola  flows  into  the  north-western  arm  of 
Lough  Keagh. 

The  geol4)gical  features  of  Londonderry  are  highly  varied.  Con- 
siderably more  than  a  third  part  of  the  county  falls  within  the  trap 
field  which  covers  so  large  a  part  of  Antrim,  and  with  which  the 
trap  of  Londonderry  is  continuous.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
trap  is  marked  by  the  chain  of  high  ground  which  divides  the  valleys 
of  the  Boe  and  Bann  rivers :  it  extends  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  county,  in  its  eastern  division,  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  north-west  em  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  trap  is  succeeded 
to  the  west  by  underlying  secondary  strata,  which  for  the  most  part 
exhibit,  in  successive  order,  chalk,  new  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  the  two  last  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  group. 
The  regular  succession  of  these  strata  is  not,  however,  maintained 
throughout^  one  or  more  members  of  the  series  being  in  some  places 
wanting.  The  secondary  strata  occupy  chiefly  the  valley  of  the 
river  Boe.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  county  consists  of  mica- 
slate,  with  occasional  masses  of  primitive  or  metamorphic  limestone. 
This  last  rock  is  met  with  of  crystalline  texture,  and  variously 


*  Immediately  below  its  issue  flrom  Lonch  Neagh,  the  Bann  passes 
through  Lough  B«g— i.6.  the  Itttif  kmgh,  by  comparison  witn  the 
greater  body  of  watar.  This  is  an  instanca  of  the  correlation  of  terms 
which  is  frequent  ia  Caltie  gMgnpby,  eqieciaUy  in  the  instancea  of 
liTen  and  iwmntaiiUt 
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associated  with  reins  of  colonred  spar,  qtiarts,  ooloBzed  dkrile.ial 
hornblende.  Sienite  and  greenstone  occur  in  detached  mamoB  v^ 
the  south-eastern  district  of  the  cotuitj. 

Londonderry  is  chiefly  a  mannftcturing  county,  tiie  tib« 
branches  of  the  linen  trade  constituting  the  staple  of  its  iakiP 
Bleaching-greens  arc  numerous  along  the  coizrse  of  the  Boe  wi 
Faughan  rivers.  A  large  area  of  the  land  ia  under  the  pbi^  fl* 
being  by  much  the  most  considerable  crop.  The  aoQ,  not  Mtmilr 
fertile,  has  been  much  improved  by  carefhl  caltiTataon.  eqweiJ^ 
within  the  lower  grounds  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Iiongh  Xeef^  ti 
Tallcys  of  the  Boe  and  Faughan,  and  towaida  the  shores  of  Lo^ 
Foyle. 

The  county  of  Londonderry  is  divided  into  4  baronies.    Its  oik 
considerable  towns  are : — 


Pop. 
L02n>0XDEBBT  20,153 


CounnAiNB    .    6,628    KawTowir-LiMi- 


*       TADT  .     .    2,714 

Londonderpy  and  Coleraine  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  retumin? 
one  member  each.  Tho  county  returns  two  members.  LoD(ka* 
deny  is  also  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  county. 

Londonderry  stands  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Foyb; 
about  four  miles  above  its  outlet,  at  the  base  and  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  a  hill  which  rises  to  upwanls  of  a  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  stream, 
and  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral  —  for  the  most 
part  a  modem  structure.  A  bridge  across  the  Foyle  connects  the 
larger  portion  of  the  town  with  its  suburb  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river. 

The  site  of  Londonderry  had  been  early  occupied  by  a  monasteiT 
(said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Columba  in  the  6th  century),  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  a  town  and  fortress  grew  up.  But  these  under- 
went repeated  destruction  during  the  wars  attendant  on  the  earlier 
period  of  Englinh  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  the  present  city  was 
founded  by  the  London  companies  in  1613,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
tensive grants  of  land  —  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  present 
county,  which  then  firpt  took  the  designation  of  Londonderry — made 
by  King  James  I.  to  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  metropolis.*'    The 


*  The  lands  granted  by  Jamefl  1.  to  the  corporation  of  London— on 
condition  of  pecunian*  aid  furnished  by  them  in  planting  the  forftitod 
lands  in  this  part  of  Ireland  with  Scotch  and  English  colonists — was 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a  body  chosen  by  tbs  Commoa 
t-oancil,  and  afterwards  (in  1619)  incorporated  into  a  body  known  as 
the  Irish  SSocietv,  which  still  exists.     Twelve  of  the  Loodoo  oooipaBies 
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Wis  of  the  city,  as  then  erected,  are  still  standiDg.  Londondeny 
ifl  chiefly  famous  in  Irish  history  in  connection  with  its  siege  by  the 
army  of  James  IL  in  1689,  when  almost  the  last  extremities  of 
fiunine  were  heroically  endured  by  its  Protestant  defenders.  The 
breaking  of  the  boom  which  the  besiegers  had  placed  across  the 
month  of  the  Foyle,  by  one  of  a  relieving  fleet  of  ships,  laden  with 
proTisions,  occasioned  the  final  raising  of  the  siege,  after  it  had  lasted 
A  hundred  and  five  days.* 

CoUraine,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  stands  on  either  bank 
of  the  Bann,  four  miles  abore  the  sea.  It  has  considerable  maritime 
trade,  but  ships  of  large  size  discharge  and  load  at  Port  Eush,  on 
the  north  coast,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Coleraine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  railway.  Coleraine,  like  Londondeny,  stands  on  a 
site  which  was  early  occupied,  but  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  in  1613.  Newtown-Limavadyy  a 
small  town,  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Roe,  about  7  miles  above  its  mouth. 


6.  DoiraQAL,  a  maritime  county,  the  largest  in  Ulster,  has  an  area 
of  1,193,443  acres,  or  1,865  square  miles.  It  forms  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  island,  and  includes  a  very  extensive  and  irregular 
coast-line,  nearly  every  part  of  which  is  deeply  indented  by  the  soa. 
Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north-east,  forms  part  of  the  division  between 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry,  its  western  shores  belong- 
ing to  the  former.  Donegal  Bay,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Atlantic, 
limits  the  county  to  the  south-west 

The  line  of  coast  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Donegal  Bay  in- 
cludes Lough  Swilly,  Mulroy  Bay,  Sheep  Haven,  Gweebara  Bay, 
Loughrosmore  and  Loughrosbeg  Bays,  with  numerous  inlets  of  less 
magnitude.  Lough  Swilly,  the  largest  of  these,  extends  inland  for 
Upwards  of  25  miles,  and  forms  a  secure  harbour,  with  deep  water 
nearly  throughout. 

Of  the  numerous  headlands  that  belong  to  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
the  principal  are  —  Inishowen  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle ; 


had  grants  of  land  within  the  county  \  only  three  of  them  —  the  Drapers, 
Mercers,  and  Grocers  —  now  retain  the  direct  administration  of  these 
lands  in  their  own  keeping.  A  vast  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the 
district  speedily  ensoed  from  the  industry  of  the  colonists  who  were 
introduced;  many  of  the  native  Irish,  who  at  first  retired  into  the 
Adjaetnt  monntahi  wiMemsises,  mdually  returned,  and  mingled  with  the 
new  comers.  Prior  to  this  distnontion  of  the  land,  this  part  of  Ireland 
was  simply  known  as  Derry»  by  which  name  it  is  still  commonly  referred 
to  by  the  inhabitants  thaniMlvea. 
•  *  See  defeaito  in  Maeanlayi  Hist  of  £ng.,chap.  zii. 
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Valin  Head,  the  most  northerly  point  oi  the  ialAiid ;  Domir  E«iA 
and  Fanad  Point,  on  either  side  of  the  entnmce  to  Long^  SmiDj; 
Horn  Head,  west  of  Sheep  Haven ;  Bloody  Foreland,  the  cztnM 
north-west  point  of  the  county ;  and  Teelin  (or  MAlin  Beg)  Hcti^ 
upon  the  north  side  of  Donegal  Bay. 

The  greater  part  of  Donegal  is  moontainons.  Manj  diatnets  of  tke 
county  equal  in  wild  and  rugged  Tariety  of  aeenery  mnj  part  oi  thi 
British  Islands.  The  only  portions  of  Donegal  that  indnde  pbiosflf 
any  considerable  extent  are  within  its  eastern  half^  towards  the  head 
ofLoughSwilly  andtheTaUeyoftheFoyle,  together  with  thetnet 
lying  adjacent  to  the  upper  part  of  Donegal  Bay.  All  the  reat  of  the 
county,  including  the  north,  weet^  and  sonth-WMt,  ia  corered  hj  kAy 
mountains,  which  rise  with  a  rapid  aaeent  abore  the  baaia  of  the 
Foyle.  The  western  slope  of  the  moontain-regioii,  on  the  aide  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  within  the  tract  that  extendi  from  Bloody  Foie- 
land  to  Donegal  Buy,  is  marked  towards  its  base  by  desolate  tneta 
of  lx>g  and  moorland,  interspersed  with  a  great  nombcr  of  ahallov 
lakes  or  pools.  The  preTailing  westerly  winds  of  this  coast  throw 
up  vast  quantities  of  sand,  which  accimiulates  at  the  openings  of  the 
valleys,  and  has  in  some  instances  completely  altered  the  supoficisl 
features  of  the  land,  burying  entire  dwelling-places  beneath  it* 

The  highest  portions  of  the  mountains  of  Donegal  form  parallel 
ranges,  lying  in  the  direction  of  T^JE.  and  S.W.,  and  divided  by  deep 
and  narrow  valleys.  Amongst  the  loftiest  summits  are  Errigal, 
2,462  ft.;  Muckish,  2,190  ft.;  Dooish,  2,143  ft.;  Glendowan,  1,770 
ft. ;  and  Bluestack,  2.213  ft.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last-named,  are  within  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county. 
Bluestack,  which  is  farther  to  the  southward  (8  miles  N.  by  £.  of  the 
town  of  Donegal,  forms  part  of  a  prolonged  range  of  high  ground 
which  nms  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  Donegal  Bay,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Barnesmore  Mountains.  Barnes- 
more  Gap,  a  deep  ravine  which  crosses  these  mountains,  affiuds  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  the  country  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  Bay  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Finn,  which  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Foyle. 

The  coast  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  Bay  is  marked  nearly 
throughout  by  high  clifBi.  These  reach  in  the  neariy  predpitouB 
declivities  of  Slieve  League,  a  short  distance  east  of  Teelin  or  Malin 


*  The  isthmus  which  lies  between  Mulrov  Bay  and  Sheep  Havto, 
connecting  the  peninsula  tract  of  Kosguill  with  the  mainland,  is  sotirsly 
covered  by  the  sands  that  have  accamulated  within  the  last  csntuy. 
Rospenna  House,  a  nobleman's  mansion  which  stood  on  the  iathmvs,  has 
been  completely  buried  by  the  sand»  and,  of  coarse,  long  sinos  dissrted. 
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Big  HMd,  the  hdght  of  1,SH  fast.  To  th*  northwanl  of  Teetin 
Head,  u  fu  u  the  entnoce  of  Longhraamora  Baj,  the  coast  is  ilw 
bigii  indndEf. 

Iha  BzCenaiTO  penicisalH  inrlndad  ^MtircflD  Loo^  Fofla  And  Svillf, 
in  Uie  extreme  north  of  Docegal,  ia  ehiefly  coTeied  by  moantaini, 
tliehigliHtafirhieh,  SlieTe8niight,is3,D19feethigh.  Tha eurtiTiird 
■lope  of  these  moontaiiu,  towanli  Lougb  Fojle,  overiooks  a  fertila 
and  enltiTated  baet,  of  oumw  proportdooi,  which  boidn*  the  shore 
of  the  lough.  The  northern  cout  of  the  peninsula,  fronting  tha 
opat  oceao,  ia  marked  b;  high  and  pncipitoua  cliA.  Ita  vestent 
aide,  along  Lough  Swill;,  ia  for  the  moat  pan  low,  and  exposed  to 
the  aaod-btast  hj  which  the  weatnlj  gales  are  aeoonpanied. 

NnmeroQs  islands  adjoin  the  eoMta  of  DonegaL  The  two  moat 
conaidcrable  are  T017  laland,  which  liea  nearl;  7  mile*  off  the  main* 
land,  and  Aran  Island,  which  ia  leaa  than  2  miles  diatant  Tory 
Island  RBclun  oniy  &om  SO  to  60  fnt  above  the  sek-lerel,  and  ia 
exposed  to  (he  fall  aeverity  of  the  Atlantie  itonna.  The  highest 
point  of  Aran  Island  ia  7Bi  feet  above  the  sett. 

The  principal  rirers  of  Donegal  are  the  Foyle,  with  its  afflaenta, 
the  Deele  and  the  Finn.  The  Finn  iasnea  from  Longh  Finn,  at  an 
plerstion  of  436  feet  above  the  sea,  and  joins  the  Foyle  at  the  town 
of  Liffbrd.    The  Deele  nnitea  wiUi  the  Foyle  a  abort  distuice  below. 

The  Swillj  end  the  I^nnan,  both  of  which  enter  Longh  Swillj, 
and  the  Owmcarrow  river,  which  flows  into  Sheep  Haven,  are  among 
the  smaller  streams  which  drain  the  noTthwardly  portion  of  the 
mountain-region:  the  rivers  Gweedore,  Oweebarra,  Owenea.  and 
Eask,  cany  off  part  of  the  waters  from  its  westfim  and  southern 
slopes.  The  lower  portion  of  the  river  Erne,  which  issues  &oia 
LoBgh  £me.  ia  within  the  extreme  aonUi  of  JkmegaL 

Numerous  lakes  lie  within  the  deep  glens  by  which  the  mountsin- 
T«gioa  of  Donegal  is  divided.  Amongst  them  are  Laughs  Gartan, 
Veagh,  and  Qreenan,  Salt  Longh,  Longh  Qlen.  Longh  Finn.  Lough 
Bask.  Longh  Derg,  and  many  othera.  Longh  Derg  (which  is  vithin 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  dose  to  the  border  of  Tyrone) 
belongs  to  the  Fi^le  basin,  its  snrplns  waters  being  carried  off  by  the 
river  Derg,  an  affluent  of  the  Fi^le.  An  island  in  Longh  Derg  forms 
the  place  of  pilgrimage  known  as  St.  Patrick's  pnrgaloij.* 

The  gtologieal  features  of  Donegal  are  very  varied.  The  county 
ia  composed  almost  entirely  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  primitive 
and  transition  perioda.  The  (brmer,  which  embrace  the  most  north- 
westerly portion  of  Donegal  (including  about  half  the  Inishowen 
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pdninsolm,  between  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle),  consist  (rfgmutett 
jnica-slate,  with  quartz,  and  granular  limestone  of  manj  tiocQb 
BeautiAilly  coloured  marbles  and  building  stones  occur  in  manj  ptf 

pi  the  mountain  region  within  the  primary  area, yynoffg**  thr 

white  statuary  marble,  of  the  finest  description,  at  Dnnlevj,  tm 
the  mountain  of  ErrigaL  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  Donegal,  omp' 
hending  the  entire  basin  of  the  Foyle  and  the  tract  which  a^ 
Donegal  Bay  upon  the  north,  consists  of  mica-slate,  with  mb- 
morphic  limestone,  of  crystalline  texture,  oocuiring  in  Tont  ^ 
detached  masses.  A  limited  area  in  the  extreme  soutii,  adjwff^ 
the  riyer  Erne  and  the  head  of  Donegal  Bay,  is  oocuined  brAt 
limestone  strata  of  the  central  plain.  Numerous  raz«  and  Tahaibk 
minerals  occur  amongst  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  higher  mooBMB 
region  and  elsewhere,  among  them  porcelain  clay,  potters*  day,  coffff 
pyrites,  with  lead  and  other  ores. 

The  industry  of  Donegal,  in  the  eastern  and  moivi  lerel  portioaaf 
the  county,  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  linen  manoiactoA 
The  various  branches  of  this,  and  especially  bleaching,  are  cttrkd 
on  within  the  basin  of  the  Foyle,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  d 
Ballyshannon,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county.  Agriculture  is 
most  advanced  within  the  same  tracts,  oats  being  the  prevailing  a«p> 
But  the  larger  part  of  the  county  consists  of  mountain  and  mooilaad. 
The  fisheries  are  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  within  Lm^ 
Foyle,  and  roimd  parts  of  the  coast  —  turbot,  cod,  soles,  and  plaice^ 
being  taken  in  great  numbers. 

Donegal  is  divided  into  6  baronies.  The  only  places  within  it  thit 
contain  so  many  as  2,000  inhabitants  are :  — 

Ballyshannok    .    •    .     3,183  i  Lbttbbxsnnt    •    •    •    «    2,1^ 

The  county  of  Donegal  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament. 

The  county-town  is  Lifford,  a  small  place  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Moume 
and  Finn  rivers,  immediately  above.  Lftterkmny,  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Swilly,  is  13  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Lifford,  and  18  miles  distant 
from  Londonderry,  in  the  direction  of  W.S.W.  Ballyshannon  lies 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county,  upon  the  bank  ef  the  river  Eme^ 
immediately  above  its  outlet  in  Donegal  Bay.  The  town  of  Donegal 
(1,516  inhab.)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Bally- 
shannon and  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Eask. 


6.  Ttbonb,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  806,640  aocs,  or 
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I  "1,990  Hjoare  miles.  Its  ontline  is  tbtj  iiregnlar.  From  the  bordei 
[  ef  Donegal,  Tyrone  tttetcbai  taat  to  the  ihore  of  Lough  Nesgh. 
i  ^e  rivfrs  BaliiDdeirj  and  BIackw»ter,  both  of  wbidi  entef  loogh 
Veagh,  form  portioiu  of  the  comity  boimdaiy  in  that  direction.  The 
Ixinler-liiie  between  Tymne  and  LoDdand«7  u  msrkBil  in  part  by 
the  nwge  of  tiie  Sperrin  Mountains,  of  whidi  Sawell  is  the  highest 
point.  There  are  also  high  mountoina  upon  poitiona  of  the  Tjrone 
nod  Donegal  bordm'.  Towarda  the  aonth,  on  the  aide  of  Armagh, 
Honaglian,  and  Femutnagb,  the  conntry  IB  mors  open. 

l^ione  has  considenble  direraity  of  sniftee.  Ita  more  lerel  por- 
tioiu are  in  the  east  and  the  centre:  ila  highest  grannds  in  the  north 
«nd  west  With  the  eaeeptton  of  a  reiy  smiill  tract  in  the  south- 
vest,  the  whole  coontj  is  divided  between  the  baaine  of  the  river 
Foyte  and  of  Longh  Neagh.  The  Foyle  hiisin  inclndes  the  central, 
northern,  and  north-western  portions  of  the  eonnty :  its  eastward 
■lopea  are  direct«d  towards  Lough  Neagh. 

A  range  of  high  ground  which  crosses  the  eastern  half  of  Tyrone, 
jn  the  general  direction  of  S.W.  ud  N.B.,  dindea  the  Foyte  and  the 
Longh  Neagh  basins,  and  marks  the  watershed  between  the  two.  A 
few  points  within  this  range  reach  iqnrards  of  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  as  Shantnni;  {near  the  town  of  Balljgawley),  1,036  ft.; 
Beleemamore,  l,Sei  ft ;  and  the  Fir  Mountain,  1,1BB  ft.  The  two 
latter  lie  close  to  the  Londanderrj  border,  a^ix^^^^  ^  "^^  connected 
mountain  of  Sliere  Qallion,  within  that  county.  All  that  portion  of 
Tyrone  which  lies  east  and  south  of  this  dividing  range  slopes 
towards  the  basin  of  Luugh  Neagh,  and  expands  into  flne  plains  ns  it 
approaches  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  shores  of  the  lough. 
The  tract  lying  to  the  west  of  the  range  indndes  so  exteoajve  plain, 
within  which  the  town  of  Omagh,  newly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
la  situated.  The  plain  of  Omagh  ia  bordered  on  the  west  and  north 
1^  mountains  of  superior  height  to  those  that  belong  to  the  line  of 
watershed  above  described.  Among  the  moet  conspicuous  of  thrse 
are  Sawell,  2,236  tt,  on  the  border-line  of  Tyrone  and  Landonderry, 
and  a4jacent  to  it  on  the  west,  but  within  Tyrone,  Mullaghdogher 
or  Straw  Mountain,  2,086  ft,,  and  Mullaghcarb,  1,890  il.  Farther 
to  the  aonth,  on  ibe  right  of  the  Strula  valley,  is  MullsgUcam, 
1,778  ft  The  hills  named  Bessy  Bell,  1,386  ft.,  and  Mary  Gnij, 
829  ft,  are  npon  t^posite  sides  of  the  Stnile,  lower  down  its  amrse, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Newtown  Stewart  Croagh  Mountain, 
on  the  eitceme  western  border  of  Tyrone,  ia  1,SS0  ft.  Ugh. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Tyrone  are  the  Moume,  Slmle,  and  De»g, 
belonging  to  the  Foyle  basin  j  with  the  Blackwater  and  Ballindeny, 
both  of  which  discharge  into  Lough  Neagh.  The  Strule  and  the 
iSmm*  rJTen  fiirm  a  portion  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Foyle.    The 
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Strule  is  formed  at  Omagh  by  the  union  of  the  Comowen  and  I)n» 
ragh  rivers :  it  receiyes  the  Derg  on  its  left  bank,  about  2  nki 
below  the  town  of  Newtown  Stewart,  and  thence  takes  the  aaai 
of  Moume  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Finn  (at  the  a^jaoeot  torn 
of  Strabane  and  Lifford,  on  the  Donegal  border),  troia  which  puii 
downwards  it  assumes  the  name  of  Foyle. 

Geology, — ^The  highest  portions  of  Tyronid^  in  the  north  and  noitiH 
west,  exhibit  the  mica-slate,  interspersed  with  primitiTe  limeatoo«bof 
the  Londonderry  and  Donegal  Mountains,  with  which  they  are  em- 
tinuous.  The  rest  of  the  county  consists  of  secondaiy  strata,  in  wfaieb 
old  red  sandstone  and  the  limestones  of  the  carbonifennis  period  pr^ 
dominate ;  succeeded,  towards  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  by  tertiizj 
beds,  probably  of  lacustrine  origin.  Masses  of  tabular  trap,  like  that 
of  Antrim,  occasionally  overlie  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  old  red  sandstone  extends  over  a  larger  area  tl^^  asf 
other  of  the  sedimentary  strata  found  within  Tyrone,  indndiog  tlM 
chief  part  of  the  plain  of  Omagh,  with  the  adjacent  hills  to  the  eist 
and  south.  The  yellow  sandstone  of  the  carboniferous  aeries  int«^ 
venes,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Omagh,  between  the  old  red  stntt 
and  the  mica-slate  area.  The  limestones  which  occupy  most  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  belong  partly  to  the  lower  group  of 
the  limestone  series  (that  of  the  groat  central  plain  of  the  islaiDd)^ 
and  partly  of  the  middle  or  calp  series.  Adjacent  to  these,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Dungannon,  is  a  smsli 
coal-field,  within  which  several  pits  are  profitably  worked.  The  oosi 
of  the  Dungannon  field  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  beds  of  coo« 
siderable  thickness.  Slate  is  quarried  within  the  county,  and  build- 
ing-stone is  obtained.  There  are  limestone  quarries  in  the  nei^« 
bourhood  of  Stewartstown  and  elsewhere.  Irregular  beds  of  lignite^ 
which  is  partially  used  as  fuel,  occur  within  the  tertiary  area. 

The  industry  of  Tyrone  is  chiefly  agricultural  The  linen  maim- 
facture  is  pursued  at  numerous  places  within  the  county,  as  in  Dim* 
gannon,  Moy,  Stewartstown,  Cookstown,  and  other  towns  within  its 
eastern  portion;  also  at  Omagh,  Newtown  Stewart,  Strabane,  and 
elsewhere,  within  its  central  and  northerly  divisions. 

Tyrone  is  divided  into  4  baronies.     Its  prindpal  towns  are :  — 


PopL 
Omagh.        .    8,448 


Pop. 
STRABAini      ,     4,146 
Duif  GANNON .      3, 886 


Pep. 
Cookstown    .    8,518 


Dungannon  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member. 
The  county  returns  two  members. 

Omaglit  the  eounty-town,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Camowen  and  Dmmrag^  rivers,  whidi  unite  to 
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fonn  the  Strole.  Newtown  Stewart,  a  small  town,  0  mflee  N.N.W. 
of  Omagh,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strole.  Strabane^  the  most 
considerable  town  in  the  county,  is  between  8  and  9  miles  farther  to 
the  northward.  Strabane  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moome, 
immediatelj  above  its  junction  with  the  Finn,  and  in  dose  proximity 
to  Lifford,  the  county-town  of  DonegaL 

Dungannon,  in  the  eastern  plain  of  Tyrone  (between  7  and  8  miles 
distant  from  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Neagh),  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultiTated  district.  The  coal-field  is  to  the 
north  and  north-eastward  of  the  town,  the  principal  collieries  being 
at  Drumglass  and  Coal  Island  (the  latter  4  iniles  N.E.  of  D\m» 
gannon)r  A  canal  connects  Coal  Island  with  the  Blackwater  river. 
Cookstowfif  9  miles  N.  of  Bnngannon,  is  on  the  ^allinderry  river. 


7.  Fhbjulkaoh,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  467,196  acres,  or 
714  square  miles.  Its  boundazy-line,  which  is  irregular  in  direction, 
coincides  for  the  most  part  with  the  high  grounds  that  enclose  the 
basin  of  Lough  Erne,  to  which  nearly  the  whole  county  belongs. 

Fermanagh  has  a  highly  diversified  suifEuse.  The  whole  county, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  west,  is  within  the  basin 
of  the  river  Erne.  The  two  extensive  loughs  into  which  that  river 
expands — Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne — are  both  comprised 
within  its  limits.  These  loughs,  with  the  connecting  river,  occupy 
the  central  division  of  the  county,  throughout  its  length.  The  tract 
of  country  which  immediately  borders  the  loughs  to  the  north  and 
east  exhibits  for  the  most  part  only  gentle  undulations  of  surfacei 
rising  at  a  greater  distance  into  hills  of  considerable  altitude,  which 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  adjoining  county  of  l^rone.  The 
hillfl  make  near  approach  to  the  channel  of  the  river  Erne  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  between  the  two  loughs, 
their  elevation  being  there  little  less  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Farther  to  the  south-eastward,  towards  the  border  of  Monaghan, 
a  greater  altitude  is  reached ;  Cammore,  8  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Lisnakea,  is  1,034  ft.  high,  and  some  points  on  the  eastern  border- 
line of  the  county  are  still  more  elevated. 

That  portion  of  Fermanagh  which  lies  west  and  south  of  the  Erne 
river  and  loughs  is  more  generally  mountainous  than  its  north- 
easterly division.  The  hills  are  dirided  from  the  western  shore  of 
the  upper  lough  by  a  narrow  belt  of  level  or  undulating  land ;  on 
the  border-line  of  Fermana^  and  Cavan  they  rise  into  elevations 
iHiich  vary  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  in  one  case  exceed 
two  thoosaad  fret     The  high  groonds  along  thia  ^i^kre^  ^  ^^ 
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county  border  fbrm  the  diTision  between  the  basins  of  the  riven  te 
and  Shannon.  The  highest  point,  Cuilcagh,  is  2,188  ft.  aboret» 
sea.  They  descend  with  a  rapid  (and,  in  some  parts,  precipitoa) 
slope  to  the  northward,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Erne.  Farther  to 
the  north  and  west,  all  that  portion  of  Fermanagh  which  b'es  betvM 
Lough  Macnean  and  Lower  Lough  Erne  is  oorered  by  mountiid. 
which  come  close  up  to  the  shore  of  the  last-named  lake,  and  in  wa: 
places  descend  steeply  into  its  waters.  Among  the  moet  couFpicooo 
heights  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  Belmoro,  1,312  ft.  (6  miles  W, 
by  S.  of  Enniskillen) ;  and  Shean  North,  1,033  ft.,  close  beside  tbe 
south  shore  of  Lower  Lough  £me. 

The  Erne  is  the  most  considerable  river  of  Fermanagh,  lod, 
with  its  loughs,  waters  nearly  the  whole  county.  The  Drumouaj 
river  falls  into  Upper  Lough  Erne  on  its  right  or  eastern  bank: 
the  Woodford,  Cladagh,  and  Amey  rivers  enter  the  same  lou^  upca 
its  western  side.  The  Amey  issues  from  Lough  Macnean,  viddi 
consists  (like  Lough  Erne)  of  two  portions — an  upper  and  lawa 
lough.  Upper  Lough  Macnean  is  on  the  county  border ;  the  lover 
lough  is  entirely  within  Fermanagh.  The  lower  lough  receives  tbd 
Ballicassidy  river  upon  the  northern  side  of  its  basin.  The  Silleei 
river  joins  the  Erne  on  its  left  bank,  between  the  two  loughs.  The 
river  Erne  issues  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Lough  Erne,  and  flovi 
into  Donegal  Bay,  passing  the  town  of  Ballyshannon  on  its  mj. 
Lower  and  Upper  Lough  Erne,  with  the  connecting  river  Erne,  are 
navigable  for  ressels  of  moderate  tonnage :  the  Ulster  Canal,  whidi 
joins  Upper  Lough  Erne,  near  its  head,  extends  the  narigation  to  the 
eastward,  connecting  it  with  Lough  Neagh  and  the  eastward  portioai 
of  Ulster. 

The  gtoJogy  of  Fermanagh  exhibits  principally  alternate  limestone 
and  sandstone  strata — the  former  belonging  in  part  to  the  lover 
limestone  of  the  central  plain,  and  in  part  to  the  calp  or  middle 
series.  The  shores  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  the  river  Erne  are 
composed  almost  throughout  of  limestone :  the  lower  lake  is  bordered 
to  the  eastward  by  strata  of  old  red  sandstone.  The  calp  beds  which 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  upper  lake  are  surmounted,  throughout  a 
considerable  area,  by  strata  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
which  Aimish  buildiiig-stono  of  excellent  quality.  The  lower  sand- 
stones of  the  millstone-grit  group  appear  above  the  hills  which  adjoin 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Fermanagh  is  altogether  an  agricultural  county.  Large  portions  of 
its  surfiice  are  uncultivated,  consisting  either  of  mountain  or  bog^  or 
of  both  combined.  The  daiiy-husbandiy  is  extensive,  and  fiimishei 
(with  oats)  the  chief  surplus  produce  of  the  county. 

Fermanagh  is  divided  into  8  baronies.  Its  only  coDndenble  town 
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is  Enkiskiulbx  (pop.   5,665),  which  ia  a  parliamentaiy  bozongh, 
retncniDg  one  member.    The  county  returns  two  members. 

EnniskiUeny  the  county-town  of  Fermanagh,  is  situated  principally 
upon  an  island  in  the  winding  channel  of  the  river  Erne,  two  bridges 
connecting  the  main  portion  of  the  town  with  a  suburb  upon  either 
bank.  Enniskillen  owes  its  origin  to  the  Protestant  settlers  intro- 
duced into  Ulster  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  importantly  con- 
nected with  the  pubUc  events  of  1689,  when  its  inhabitants  opposed 
a  spirited  resistsmce  to  the  arms  of  James  IL,  and  gained  an  impor- 
tant victory  over  a  detachment  of  James's  army  at  the  little  town 
(now  a  mere  village)  of  Newton  Butler,  situated  near  the  upper  ex^ 
tremity  of  Lough  Erne  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  county.^ 


8.  MoNAOHAK,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  319,747acre8,  or  499 
square  miles.  Part  of  its  border-line  is  formed,  to  the  northward,  by 
the  Blackwater  river,  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh :  in  other  direc- 
tions it  coincides  for  short  distances  with  some  of  the  smaller  streams 
that  belong  respectively  to  the  basin  of  the  Erne,  or  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Monaghan  is  moderately  elevated,  but 
the  hills  only  reach  any  considerable  height  towards  the  north- 
eastern and  north-western  border  of  the  county,  on  the  sides,  respec- 
tively, of  Armagh,  I^rone,  and  Fermanagh.  Mullyash,  nearly  the 
border  of  Armagh  (4  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Castleblayney),  is 
1,034  feet  high :  the  highest  point  of  the  Slieve  Beagh  range^  on  the 
Fermanagh  border,  reaches  1,255  feet  With  the  exception  of  Mully- 
ash, none  of  the  hills  that  are  within  the  county  reach  so  great  a  height 
as  a  thousand  feet,  though  one  or  two  points  are  upwards  of  800  feet 
The  general  suifaoe  of  Monaghan  exhibits  a  succession  of  undulating 
slopes.  The  most  level  portion  is  that  which  slopes -towards  the 
valley  of  the  Bladcwater  and  the  basin  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  north 
and  north-east,  and  within  which  the  town  of  Monaghan  is  situated. 
There  are  tracts  of  bog  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  considerable  rivers :  several  of  the  streams  that 
have  their  origin  within  its  border  attain,  however,  some  magnitude 
in  their  farther  courses  through  the  counties  by  which  Monaghan  is 
enclosed.  The  chief  water-communication  is  afforded  by  the  Ulster 
CSanal,  which  connects  the  basins  of  the  Erne  and  Lough  Neagh, 
traversing  Monaghan  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 

*  See  Macaulay :  Hist  of  Eng.,  chap,  xii  The  victory  of  Newton 
Bntler  was  gained  on  the  third  day  after  the  relief  of  Londonderry, 
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The  Blackwater,  an  affluent  of  Lough  Neagb,  forms  psrt  of  tbeVoB- 
aghan  and  Tyrone  border,  and  receives  seTeral  small  tribatans  froo 
within  the  county.  The  Finn,  which  joins  the  Elme  basin  (flowing  iak 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Upper  Lough  EmeX  ^^'^  the  larger  put 
of  its  course  within  Monaghan.  The  Fane  and  the  Gljde  rivm,  both 
of  which  flow  south-eastwardly,  through  Louth,  and  enter  Dimdalk 
Bay,  rise  within  the  county.  Monaghan  has  numeroiis  loughs :  tke 
largest  is  Lough  Muckno,  near  Qpwtleblajnej,  which  is  S  niiles  1ob(( 
by  a  mile  in  extreme  width.  Loughs  Inner,  Emy,  "Rfeli*!!^  and  Lan- 
borough,  are  amongst  the  many  of  smaller  sise. 

Geolociy. — That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  north  lad 
west  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  towns  of  Qones  and  Mona^isa  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestone  of  the  oentral  plain  of  Izebni 
This  is  succeeded,  to  the  northward,  by  the  overlying  limestone  of  the 
calp  or  middle  series,  followed  by  the  sandstone  conglomerate  of  the 
same  group.  Upon  the  opposite  side — that  is,  to  the  south  and  eait 
— the  limestone  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  belt  of  carboniferous  sUte. 
This  last  stretches  entirely  across  the  county,  from  N.E.  to  SwW,  and 
divides  the  limestone  beds  from  the  clay-slate  or  greywacke  am 
(Silurian),  to  which  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  Monaghan  belongt. 
Limestone  reappears  in  the  extreme  south-east,  between  the  Looth 
and  Cavan  borders.  Excellent  freestone  is  worked  fbr  buildiog 
purposes  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

The  industry  of  Monaghan  is  principally  agricultural.  This  ii 
especially  the  case  in  its  more  level  portion,  to  the  northward,  where 
the  land  is  chiefly  imdcr  tillage,  and  in  the  extreme  south-eart, 
towards  the  Louth  border.  Flax  constitutes  an  important  crop.  The 
pastures  are  extensive. 

Monaghan  is  divided  into  5  baronies.    Its  principal  towns  are:— 


Fop.  Po^ 

Clokbs  .        .    2,388  |  Canrit^ma- 


Pnp. 
MONAOHAN   .      3.797 


The  county  of  Monaghan  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament 

Monaghan^  the  county-town,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Ulster 
Canal,  and  near  one  of  the  small  feeders  of  the  Blackwater  river.  It 
has  some  share  in  the  linen  manufacture,  and  extensive  markets  fbr 
agricultural  produce  and  live  stock.  Clones  is  11  miles  to  the  SLW. 
of  Monaghan,  and  close  beside  the  Fermanagh  border.  Qurrick' 
maerois  is  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  towards  Ijouth,  and 
18  miles  distant  (in  the  direction  of  W.  by  8*)  from  the  town  of 
Pundalk.   Castlebiayney  (pop.  1,820),  10  miles  K.  of 
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lies  beside  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Muckno,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hilly  and  pictoresque  district. 


9.  Cayan,  an  inland  count j,  has  an  area  of  477,360  acres,  or  746 
square  miles.  It  is  the  most  southwardly  portion  of  Ulster,  and 
borders  upon  two  of  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  —  the  counties  of 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  which  belong  to  Leinster,  ac^oin* 
ing  its  southern  limits ;  while  the  county  of  Leitrim,  which  forms  part 
of  Connaught,  adjoins  its  western  border.  The  outline  of  the  county 
is  Tery  irreguLir,  its  breadth  becoming  considerably  diminished 
towards  its  western  extremity,  which  projects  in  a  narrow  strip 
between  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim. 

The  general  surface  of  Cavan  is  of  only  moderate  elevation,  it« 
larger  portion  falling  within  the  great  central  plain  of  the  island. 
The  course  of  the  river  Erne,  which  crosses  Cavan  from  south  to  north, 
above  Lough  Erne,  lies  through  this  plain.  The  tract  which  borders 
the  £me  upon  either  side  is  generally  undulating,  with  some  detached 
eminences  which  attain  a  moderate  elevation.  Among  these  are 
Slieve  Glagh,  1,050  feet^  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Cavan, 
and  Bruce  Hill,  850  feet,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  sur- 
face becomes  more  hilly  farther  east,  towards  the  Meath  border,  where 
lioughanleagh  (between  the  small  towns  of  Bailieborough  and  Kings- 
court)  is  1,116  feet,  and  several  other  points  vary  from  600  to  800 
feet  and  upwards. 

The  highest  portions  of  Cavan,  however,  are  in  the  extreme  west, 
towards  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  within  its  limits.  The 
sur&ce  assumes  there  a  mountainous  character.  The  highest  sum- 
mit^ Cuilcagh,  2,188  feet,  is  on  the  border-line  of  Fermanagh,  and 
the  adjoining  hill  of  Tiltinbane  (also  on  the  border-line  of  the  two 
counties)  is  1,949  feet.  Benbrack,  a  short  distance  S.  of  Cuilcagh, 
and  entirely  within  Cavan,  is  1,648  feet  high.  Slievenakilla,  1,703 
feet^  is  on  the  border  of  Cavan  and  LeitrinL  These  elevated 
summits  enclose  between  them  the  head-waters  of  the  Shannon, 
which  however  passes  out  of  the  county  a  short  distance  below  its 
source. 

The  chief  river  of  Cavan  is  the  Erne,  which  is  formed  by  several 
small  streams  that  rise  within  the  county,  and  issues  under  that 
name  from  Lough  Qowna,  on  its  southern  border.  The  Erne  thence 
flows  northward,  through  Lough  Oughter,  to  the  border  of  Fermanagh, 
where  it  expands  into  Lough  Erne.  The  Erne  receives,  in  its  course 
thzough  Cavan,  the  Annaghlee  river  on  its  right  bank,  and  is  joined 
on  its  left  bank,  upon  the  Fermanagh  border,  by  the  Woodford 
rivec    Lough  Sheelin,  on  the  boarder  of  Cavan  and  Westmeath, 

U  U 
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belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  with  wiiieh  it  is  connected  bj 
the  Inny  riyer.  Lough  Ramor,  fStfther  east»  leoeiTes  the  drab- 
age  of  a  portion  of  the  eastward  division  of  Caymn,  and  dis- 
charges its  overflow  into  the  Bojne,  bj  means  of  the  Blaekwits 
river.*  By  much  the  larger  part  of  the  ooonly,  howerer,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Erne.  None  of  the  streams  within  Cavan  are 
navigable ;  the  Ulster  Canal,  which  connects  the  £me  with  Loogb 
Neagb,  supplies  the  county  with  its  chief  means  of  water  oommiuii- 
cation. 

The  larger  part  of  Cavan  fedls,  geologieally,  within  the  day-slate 
area.  This  includes,  with  trifling  exceptions,  all  that  portion  of  the 
county  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Erne,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  tract  lying  west  of  that  river.  The  clay-slate  strata  are 
succeeded  on  the  north-west  by  the  yellow  sandstone  and  greyish 
slates  which  form  the  lowest  members  of  the  carboniferoos  series, 
and  the  latter,  again,  by  the  various  limestones  of  the  same  series, 
which,  with  masses  of  millstone  grit  that  compose  the  higher  grooiMii 
in  the  extreme  west,  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  county.  The 
mountain  tract  which  forms  the  western  portion  of  Cavan  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Both  iron  and  coal  have  been  worked  in  this  locah'ty; 
lead  and  silver  ores  also  occur.  Lead  has  also  been  worked  io  tie 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  Coarse  manganese,  and  ochres,  with  ex- 
cellent marl,  fullers'  earth,  and  potters*  day,  occur  abundantly  in 
several  localities. 

The  industry  of  Cavan,  however,  is  chiefly  agricultural  The 
extent  of  cultivated  land  is  greatest  within  the  tract  watered  by  the 
£me,  and  in  the  more  eastward  portions  of  the  county.  The  lioen 
manufacture  is  very  generally  combined  to  some  extent  with  the  pursuit 
of  field  labour  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Ulster. 

Cavan  is  divided  into  8  baronies.  The  county  returns  two 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament  The  only  place  within  it  con- 
taining so  many  as  2,000  inhabitants  is  Cavak,  the  county-totrn. 
which  has  a  population  of  3,107. 

The  town  of  Cavayi  lies  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  county, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Lough  Oughter  and  within  the  valley  of  the 
Erne  river.  The  towns  next  in  point  of  population  are  Bdturbtt 
(between  7  and  8  miles  N.W.  of  Cavan),  situated  on  the  Erne,  pop. 
1,772  ;  and  Cootihill,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  county,  pop 
1,992. 


See  an/e,  pp.  612  and  617. 
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CONNAUGHT. 

1.  Lbttsdc  has  an  area  of  392,363  acrefl,  or  613  square  milea.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  an  inland  county,  bat  touches  the  sea  on  its 
extreme  northern  limit,  marked  by  the  waters  of  Donegal  Bay.  Its 
coast-line,  however,  measures  hiurdly  more  than  two  miles.  The 
outline  of  the  county  is  extremely  irregular.  Its  breadth  nowhere 
exceeds  twenty  miles,  and  is  narrowed  in  one  part  to  less  than  a  third 
of  that  extent;  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  Leitrim  stretches 
inland  from  the  shore  of  Donegal  Bay  for  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  between  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Cayan  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Sligo  and  Boscommon  on  the  other.  The  course 
of  the  river  Shannon  forms  part  of  the  western  boundaiy,  on  the 
side  of  Boscommon. 

Leitrim  has  a  diversified  surface.  Lough  Allen,  which  belongs  to 
the  course  of  the  Shannon,  lies  chiefly  within  the  narrowest  portion 
of  the  county,  and  nearly  divides  it  into  two  parts.  This  lake  is 
enclosed,  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  by  mountains  ranging  from 
fourteen  hundred  to  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  Slieve 
Anierin,  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  is  1,922  feet,  and  Bencroy,  1,704  feet. 
The  Munterkenny  group,  which  adjoins  its  western  shore,  are  1,377 
feet :  the  Lackagh  Mountains,  further  northward,  reach  1,448  feet. 

The  southern  division  of  Leitrim — that  is,  the  tract  extending  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Allen  and  its  enclosing  hills  to  the 
south-eastern  border-line  of  the  county — belongs  to  the  great 
central  plain  of  Ireland,  and,  though  nowhere  perfectly  level, 
exhibits  few  elevations  that  exceed  300  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
northern  half  of  the  county,  between  Lough  Allen  and  the  shore  of 
Donegal  Bay,  is  a  more  elevated  tract,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  broad  and  flat-topped  hills,  the  sides  of  which  present 
in  general  steep  escarpments.  Among  these  elevations,  besides  the 
Lackagh  Mountains,  to  the  northward  of  Lough  Allen,  are  the  hOls 
of  Benbo,  1,865  feet,  and  Dooey,  1,511  feet  (separated  by  the  valley 
of  theBonet  river);  with  the  Dartree  Mountains,  near  the  south 
shore  of  Lough  Melvin,  the  highest  summit  of  which  exceeds  1,700 
feet      The  mountains  reach  to  within  about  three  miles  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  river  of  Leitrim  is  the  Shannon,  which  enters  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen  from  the  adjoining  county  of 
Cavan,  and  issues  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  as  a  considerable 
streauL  The  DifBigher  river,  which  enters  Lough  Allen  at  its 
north-western  comer,  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  Belhavel  loagh. 
The  riven  Eslin  and  Binn,  both  of  them  connected  with  several  small 
lakes,  water  the  most  southwardly  portion  of  the  county,  and  join  the 
flhaniwrn  on  iti  left  bank.    Fart  of  the  sonth-eastwardly  division  <^ 

uu  2 
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Leitrim,  however,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Lon^h  Erne,  and  hu  iti 
waters  carried  off  by  the  Yellow  river,  which  flows  through  Lo^ 
Qaradico  (in  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  county,  near  the  bor*! 
of  Cavan) ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  northern  division  is  draiwc 
by  streams  that  flow  into  Donegal  and  Sligo  Bajs.  Of  these  litte: 
the  principal  is  the  Bonet  river,  which  flows  with  a  semicireob: 
course  into  Lough  Gill. 

Lcitrim  has  a  great  number  of  lakes,  either  within  its  limits  or  oe 
its  border-line.  The  most  considerable  are  longhs  AUen,  Melvin,  aid 
Macnean,  the  two  latter  of  which  lie  On  the  border  of  Fermaiia^ 
and  are  partly  within  that  county.  Lough  Melvin,  which  is  8  mSei 
long  by  2  broad,  is  connected  with  Donegal  Bay  by  the  DrowM  iits; 
which  issues  from  its  lower  extremity.  Lough  Macnean  is  united  to 
the  upper  Lough  Erne  by  the  Amey  river.  Among  the  numoov 
smaller  loughs  are  Olenade,  Belhavel,  Churadice,  St.  John's,  Scar,  tnd 
Rinn  —  the  two  first-named  within  that  portion  of  the  county  iriiidi 
is  north  and  west  of  Lough  Allen,  the  others  within  its  moiv 
southwardly  division. 

The  geology  of  Leitrim  offers  much  variety.     Lough  Allen  lief 
within  a  basin  composed  of  millstone  grit,  with  workable  beds  of 
coal  belonging  to  the  higher  elevations  and  their  enclosed  valleys  on 
either  side.     Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in   the  same 
localities.    Lead  and  copper  ores,  with  manganese  and  many  oth«r 
valuable  minerals,  are  also  found  within  this  portion  of  the  oountr 
and  the  adjacent  liilly  regions  to  the  north  and  north-west.    Else- 
where, the  prevailing  strata  are  limestones,  belonging  to  the  middle 
and  lower  series  of  the  carboniferous  group:  these  pass,  in  the 
extreme  south,  into  the  carboniferous  slate  and  yellow  sandstones  of 
the  allied  series.    A  belt  of  primaiy  rocks,  gneiss  and  mica-alste. 
crosses  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  into  which  it  is  prolonged 
from  the  adjoining  county  of  Sligo.    The  mountain  Benbo^  west  of 
the  town  of  Manor  Hamilton,  belongs  to  this  belt. 

Leitrim  has  a  higher  average  of  population  than  most  paiti  of 
Connaught  It  is,  however,  almost  exclusively  an  agrienltunl 
county,  coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  for  domestic  use  being  the 
only  manufactures.  Grazing  is  extensively  pursued  within  th« 
southern  division  of  the  county. 

Leitrim  is  divided  into  five  baronies.     The  county  returns  tvn 

members  to  the  imperial  parliament.    Its  only  town  of  impovtanes 

is  — 

Cabbick-on-Shannon    .        .    pop.  1,603. 

Carrich  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  npon  the  line  of 
high  load  firom  Dublin  to  Sligo.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  \ff 
means  of  the  river.    The  other  places  within  Leitrim  that  auik  ai 
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towns  —  Manor  Hamilton,  Mohill,  Ballinamore,  DrttinBlianbo,  &c.— 
are  in  point  of  size  mere  villages,  none  of  them  haying  so  many  as 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 


2.  Slioo,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  461,753  acres,  or 
721  square  miles.  Its  coast-line,  which  is  of  considerable  extent^ 
stretches  along  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  and 
includes  Sligo  Bay,  togethei?  with  the  eastern  shore  of  Ejllala  Bay. 
Sligo  Bay  is  divided  by  projecting  portions  of  the  coast  into  three 
smaller  bays,  the  middle  one  of  which  leads  up  to  the  town  of  Sligo : 
the  more  northerly  of  the  three  forms  DrumcliflF  Bay,  and  the 
more  southwardly,  Ballysadare  Bay.  The  deep  water  channel  of 
Sligo  Bay  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  of  Sligo  for  vessels  drawing 
13  feet  Except  in  a  few  localities,  the  coast-line  of  the  county  is 
low,  and  fronted  by  dangerous  rocks:  the  shores  of  Sligo  Bay, 
however,  are  lined  by  extensive  sands. 

Sligo  has  extensive  tracts  of  level  ground,  but  portions  of  the 
county  are  hilly.  The  plain  country  is  of  greater  extent  than  the 
hilly  tracts :  it  comprehends  a  large  area  adjoining  the  eastern  side 
of  Killala  Bay,  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Ox  Mountains, 
and  northward  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Sligo  Bay.  The 
Ox  Mountains  enter  Sligo  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Mayo,  and 
cross  its  western  portion  in  the  direction  of  N.R  and  S.W.,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  sea-coast  Their  elevations  range  from  1,400  to  nearly 
1,800  feet  —  the  most  northwardly  of  them,  Knockalongy,  being 
1,778  feet  An  extensive  plain  (diversified,  however,  by  some  con- 
spicuous eminences  within  its  more  eastwardly  portion)  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  eastward  from  the  Ox  Mountains  to  the 
borders  of  Roscommon  and  Leitrim.  Upon  the  Roscommon  border, 
in  this  latter  direction,  are  the  Curlew  Hills,  865  feet;  and  towards 
the  border  of  Leitrim,  the  Braughlieve  Mountains,  the  highest  point 
of  which,  Carrow,  is  1,396  feet  high.  The  Carrowkeel  Mountain, 
1,062  feet,  and  Eeshcorran,  1,183  feet,  are  within  the  south-eastern 
border  of  Sligo,  to  the  north  of  the  Curlew  Hills  and  west  of  Lough 
Arrow. 

The  north-eastern  division  of  Sligo  has  a  more  generally  irregular 
Bur&ee  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  town  of  Sligo, 
situated  within  this  tract,  lies  within  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  bordered  in  every  direction  by  hills  of  considerable  height 
These  are  loftiest,  and  most  rugged  in  aspect,  to  the  northward,  to- 
wards the  extreme  limit  of  the  county  in  that  direction.  Benbulben, 
6  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  is  1,722  feet  high,  and  the  a^joioing 
Kin^s  Mountain  1,527  feet    These  hills  belong  to  the  same  tkb^ 
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as  Truskmore,  on  the  Sligo  and  Leitzim  bofdcr,  which  Teaches  2,07! 
feet  Knockarea,  a  detached  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  b 
1,078  feet ;  Slieve  Lacane  and  the  Slish  Moimtaiii,  both  on  the  &. 
shore  of  Lough  Gill,  are  respectively  900  and  967  feet  high. 

Sligo  has  numerous  rivers  and  loughs,  the  latter  mostlj  of  «maH 
size,  though  a  few  of  them  are  considerable.  Of  the  nren,  tht 
Garoguo  (on  which  the  town  of  Sligo  stands),  the  Owenmoie,  tbe 
Unshin,  the  Easkj,  and  the  Moy,  are  the  most  oonsidenble.  The 
Garogue  issues  from  Lough  Gill,  and  flows  into  the  head  of  Shgo 
Baj.  The  Owenmore  and  Unshin  riyem  (the  latter  issuing  trm 
Lough  Arrow)  unite  about  three  miles  above  the  head  oi  Balljsadire 
Baj,  which  receives  their  joint  stream.  The  Easky  carries  to  the 
sea  the  surplus  water  of  Lough  Easkj,  lying  within  one  of  the  vallej* 
of  the  Ox  Mountains.  The  Moy  flows  into  the  head  of  Killala  Bay, 
forming  in  its  lower  course  the  boundaiy  between  Sligo  and  Maya 

Lough  Gill,  Lough  Arrow,  and  Lough  Gam,  are  superior  in  sin 
to  any  of  the  other  loughs  within  Sligo.  The  first-named  is  six 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  width ;  all  three  are  enclosed  by  wooded 
and  picturesque  shores,  and  contain  several  small  and  wooded  islets. 
Amongst  the  many  smaller  loughs  are  those  of  Easky  and  Talt 
(both  lying  amongst  the  Ox  Mountains),  with  Templchoose  Lough, 
farther  to  the  east 

Geology. — The  more  level  portions  of  Sligo  fall  chiefly  within  the 
carboniferous  limestone  area.  The  hilly  districts  exhibit  primaiy 
and  metamorphic  strata,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  old  red  sand* 
stone.  Mica-slate  with  hornblende-slate,  passing  occasionally  into 
quartz  and  gneiss,  compose  the  group  of  the  Ox  Mountains,  and  a 
belt  of  rocks  belonging  to  these  formations  is  prolonged  thence 
eastwardly  across  the  county,  past  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Gill, 
into  Leitrim.  Granite  appears  within  the  western  part  of  this  region, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Easky.  Strata  of  old  red  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  skirt  the  primary  formations  on  either  side,  and 
appear  also  in  the  hills  of  the  Curlew  group.  Nearly  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  county  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The  lower 
limestone  occupies  the  most  extensive  area  within  the  more  lerel 
portions  of  the  county:  the  upper  limestone  is,  besides,  extensirely 
represented  within  its  eastwardly  half.  YeUow  sandstone,  the  lowest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  appears  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Sligo,  and  along  the  shore  of  Donegal  Bay.  Both  iron  and  copper 
ores  occur  abundantly  within  the  county. 

The  industry  of  Sligo  is  chiefly  agricultural  There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  moor  and  bog  within  the  more  hilly  portions  of  the 
county,  but  many  parts  of  the  level  districts — as  the  plain  of  Stigo^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Ghira,  and  that  eaEtending  inland  from  tha 
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shores  of  Eallala  Bay — possess  a  fertile  soil,  aod  are  suitable  both 
for  tillage  and  grazing  purposes.  The  fisheries  employ  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  population.  Coarse  woollen  and  Hnen  goods  are 
manufactured,  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Sligo. 

Sligo  is  divided  into  6  baronies.    Its  only  town  of  importance  is — 

Slioo        .        .    pop.  10,420 

Sligo  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member.  The 
county  returns  two  members. 

The  town  of  Sligo  lies  within  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
upon  either  bank  of  the  river  Garogue,  which  issues  &om  Lough  Gill. 
It  is,  next  to  Galway,  the  most  considerable  place  in  Connaught,  and 
is  a  principal  mart  of  trade  for  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
a  central  station  for  the  fisheries  pursued  along  an  extensive  line  of 
coast. 

None  of  the  other  towns  within  Sligo  have  so  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  Amongst  them  are  Tobercurry  (near  the 
southern  border  of  the  county),  BaUymote,  CoUooney^  BcUlysadare^ 
and  others. 


3.  Mato,  a  maritime  county,  third  in  size  amongst  the  counties  of 
Ireland,  has  an  area  of  1,363,882  acres,  or  2,131  square  miles.  Its 
extensive  coast-line,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  fronts 
on  the  north  and  west  the  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  broken 
by  numerous  indentations,  many  of  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
land.  The  most  extensive  of  these  inlets  are  Clew  Bay,  Blacksod 
Bay,  Broad  Haven,  and  Killala  Bay,  the  last-named  of  which  lies 
between  Mayo  and  Sligo,  its  eastern  shore  belonging  to  the  latter 
county.  Blacksod  Bay  and  Broad  Haven  are  only  divided  from  one 
another  by  a  narrow  isthmus  (less  than  half  a  mile  across)  which 
connects  tiie  singular  peninsula  called  the  Mullet  with  the  mainland. 
Killeiy  Harbour,  a  nanower  recess,  which  penetrates  nine  miles 
inland,  is  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  and  forms  part  of  the 
division  between  Mayo  and  Galway. 

Numerous  islands  adjoin  the  shores  of  Mayo.  The  largest  of  them 
is  Achil  Island,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  Achil  Sound.  Achil 
Island  measures  14  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  an  area  of  55 
square  miles.  Amongst  the  smaller  islands  belonging  to  the  county 
are  Clare  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Clew  Bay,  with  Imshturk  and 
Inishbofin,  ftrther  to  the  aouth.  A  vast  multitude  of  small  islets 
lie  within  the  upper  portion  of  Clew  Bay,  closely  a^aoent  to  the 
mainlimd. 
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Amongst  a  great  number  of  headlands  that  belong  to  thecot^ 
of  Mayo,  the  most  conspicuous  are — Bownpalnck  Head,  Bens 
Head,  Erris  Head,  and  Achil  Head;  the  last-named  of  theee  &(« 
the  western  extremity  of  Achil  Island.     The  northern  portion  of  t^ 
coast-line  of  Mayo  (from  Killala  Bay  westward  to  Hrris  Head)»ti 
shores  of  Achil  Island,  the  north-western  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  and  ik 
northern  shores  of  Killeiy  Harbour,  are  formed  in  general  by  ^ 
dif&t  which  in  many  places  rise  to  a  great  height.     Blsewhere  tie 
shores  are  for  the  most  part  low,  but  are  fronted  in  many  paiti  I? 
rocks,  which   render  them  dangerous   to    shipping.     TTillala  ud 
Blacksod  Bays,  however,  with  the  upper  portion  of  Clew  Bay,  iadak 
numerous  safe  and  sheltered  anchorages. 

Mayo  has  great  variety  of  surface.  About  hal^  or  rather  mat, 
of  the  county  is  an  undulating  plain,  an  extension  of  the  great  lerd 
which  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island.  The  remainder  is  i 
mountain-region,  portions  of  which  reach  upwards  of  two  thoanmi 
feet  in  height,  and  exhibit  scenery  of  the  wildest  character,  intermixed 
with  desolate  tracts  of  barren  moorland. 

The  high  groimds  of  Mayo  are  divided  into  two  portions  fcy 
Clew  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  the  level  plain  of  the  interior 
reaches  the  sea.  The  tract  of  coimtry  lying  north  of  Clew  Biy 
includes  the  group  of  the  Nephin  Mountains  (the  highest  point 
of  which,  Nephin,  reaches  2,640  feet),  together  with  the  more  pro- 
longed chain  of  Nephin  Beg,  to  the  westward  of  the  Nephin  groii|^ 
and  the  Croaghmoyle  Mountains,  south-eastward  of  the  latter. 

Slieve  Car,  the  highest  point  of  the  Nephin  Beg  chain,  reaches  2,36S 
feet.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Croaghmoyle  Mountains  is  1,655  feet 
The  Nephin  Beg  chain  is  terminated  to  the  northward  by  the  valley 
of  the  Owenmore  river  (flowing  west  into  Blacksod  Bay) ;  the  high 
grounds,  however,  reappear  to  the  north  of  the  Owenmore  valley,  and 
fill  up  the  north-western  comer  of  the  coimty.  The  Croaghmoyle 
Mountains  are  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  the  extensive  basin  of 
Lough  Conn,  which  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Moy  river,  discharging 
into  Killala  Bay.  To  the  east  of  the  Moy  are  the  Slieve  Gamph 
Mountains,  which  are  prolonged  into  the  Ox  Mountains  of  Sliga 
Knockwardar,  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the  latter  range,  on  the 
border-line  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  is  1,338  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  Slieve  Gamph  exceeds  1,300  feet.  Farther  to  the  south, 
the  plain  in  which  Castlebar  stands  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the 
Slieve  Cama,  855  feet 

That  portion  of  the  Mountains  of  Mayo  which  is  southwaid  of 
Clew  Bay  includes  the  range  of  Slieve  Partly  (running  parallel  to 
the  western  shore  of  Lough  Mask),  together  with,  feu-ther  westward, 
the  high  masses  of  Ben  Goim,  Mweelrea,  Croagh  Patrick,  and  their 
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WDUeetad  heighti.  Tb«  fOBtluinnMrt  polaiui  of  the  Sliars  Ftrtry 
range  u  eontmnoiu  with  FumiiBmore  and  Bengoniff  (both  enwediog 
two  thouBsnd  feet  in  height),  on  the  bctder  of  Mayo  and  Gatway. 
The  moontaini  lying  farther  weet  are  whallj  within  Sfayo.  It  ii  in 
the  extMDie  80ath-w«ten]  corner  of  thu  coonty,  adjacent  to  the  inlet 
of  Killery  Harbour,  that  they  asaome  their  hig^eat  eleTation  and 
their  wildest  aipeet;  Uweelrea,  which  riiei  steeply  above  the  N. 
■bore  of  Killery  Harbour  to  the  height  of  2,686  feet,  ie  the  most 
eleTated  point  in  Majo.  Ben  Bmy,  which  e^joina  Mweelrea  to  the 
HJL,  is  2,610  feet.  Ben  Qonn,  to  the  eaatwaid,  ia  2,22i  f^et 
These  three  tnoontaini  encloae  between  them  the  valley  of  Lough 
Doo,  watered  by  a  email  atream  which  fl«wa  aonthwaid  into  Eilleiy 
Huboor. 

The  chief  river  of  Mayo  ia  the  Uoy,  the  baain  of  wtiieh  incladea 
above  a  third  of  the  conn^,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of 
the  level  tract  wliich  eonxtirulea  ita  eastward  and  north-eaatwardly 
divisions.  The  Moy  rises  within  Sligo,  and  entoa  Mayo  in  a  S.W. 
course,  afterwards  bending  N.  to  ita  outlet  in  EilUU  Saj,  A.  triba- 
tary  stream  which  joins  its  left  bank,  immediately  above  Foxibrd, 
brings  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  Loogha  Cnllin  and  Coon,  both  of 
them  of  large  Dze,  and  connected  bj  a  narrow  itnut.  The  Owenmore, 
which  flows  into  Bliicksod  Bay,  drains  the  N.W.  monntain-tract 

The  southward  portion  of  Mayo  ia  watered  by  the  rivers  Bobe 
and  Ajle,  both  of  them  flowing  into  Longh  Ma^  and  the  Errive^ 
which  runs  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  The  Ayle,  which 
rounds  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Partly  Mountaina,  flows  for  two 
miles  tbroDgb  an  underground  channel.  I^es  are  rrrj  numeroua 
within  Mayo.  Lough  Mask,  the  largest,  ts  partly  in  Oalway.  Lough 
Comb,  whicb  belongs  almoet  entirely  to  t^e  loBt-oamed  county, 
toaches  the  3.W.  border  of  Hayo.  The  moat  extensive  of  thoaa 
within  the  connty  is  Lough  Conn,  which  is  above  eight  miles  tn 
length.  Lough  Collia  is  immediately  S  JL  of  Lough  Conn,  and  is  con< 
nected  with  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  between  projecting  peninsulas  on 
cither  side.  Amongst  the  numerous  sheets  of  inland  water  are  Loughs 
Carrowmore,  Castlobar,  and  Carra,  with  many  others. 

Ceeloffy. — The  level  diatricto  of  Uayo  exhibit  almost  through- 
oat  the  limrstone  of  the  central  plain,  chiefly  the  ordinary  grey 
limestone  of  the  lower  series.  Yellow  aaiiditona  bounds  a  part  of  the 
limestone  plain  to  the  westward,  within  the  noith-westem  division 
of  the  county  (north  and  weat  of  Lough  Conn).  The  mountain- 
tracts  which  mark  the  genetal  weaten  limit  of  the  limeatone  plain, 
ttonting  the  waters  of  Uie  Atlantic,  are  composed  of  pslcoioic  rocks, 
chiefly  mica  and  day-slates,  with  extensive  masses  of  quarts,  and 
oecaaionally  granite,  protruded  through  the  cnpegaoent  ilmta.    The 
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mia-ilate  ouumi  the  magt  iiiii^in  mm,  c^ed^f «i^ 
tnct  lying  nortliviid  of  Clev  Bkj.  Old  z«d  Maditane  i^ftf 
the  KMitbeni  ihoR  of  Oev  Bay,  towanb  iss  aituDee.  and  ^ 
the  iKHtheni  side  of  the  nme  ialcc.  The  CnM^BOvk  ]Us 
eouist  entiRly  of  old  nd  MndrtiMML  The  Sieve  GflqAiriB: 
mdJMtoA  Ox  Moanuim.  are  mmpoacd  ^liellj  of  gnniie,baB: 
bj  miem-aliteL  The  iskndof  Adiil  is  a  m^  of  inieMUt*^ 
out  VahiaUe  marblee,  b»«itifaTly  xeuicd  *"-^  eoLonzcd.  i^ 
within  the  moiintain  dlstricii  of  Jfkjo.  Theze  an  ik>  b* 
other  oro^  with  manganese,  &«. 

Ha  JO  is  chiefly  an  agricnltml  distxict;  one  of  the  lent  pcf 
portions  of  Ireland.  A  large  pottioa  of  the  eonntT  is  vapxA 
moorland.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are  the  prindpal  ocpi 
tvrage  is  more  generally  attended  to  than  tiDjige.  The  U 
ronnd  the  shores  of  Mayo  are  of  higli  rmliiflL  Torbot,  t6k 
haddock,  hake,  and  pUice,  abonnd  within  a  abort  distaaee  < 
coast,  and  salmon  are  plentifol  on  the  Jf oy  and  other  zfrtm 
herring-fisheiy  is  pornied  off  Killery  Harbour.  Oysteis  and  k 
are  taken  in  Clew  and  Blacksod  Bays. 

Mayo  is  divided  into  9  baronies.    Its  principal  towns  aie:- 

VOfK 

CjurTLRBAS      .  .    2,960    Baixixsobb 

WasTPOBT      .  .    3,911,  Baluxa 

The  finrt-namcd  is  the  connty-town.  The  oonnty  of  3£ayo  r 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

Castlehar  is  sitnated  in  the  plain  part  of  Dfayo,  eleven  miles  i 
from  the  head  of  Clew  Bay,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  whidi 
from  Castlebar  lough  (noar  the  western  extremity  of  the  town 
connects  its  waters  with  the  basin  of  the  Hoy,  through  1 
Cullin.  The  linen  manufacture  is  pursued  in  Cai^tJebar  ao 
neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  extent.  Wtttport^  10  miles  W 
of  Castlebar,  near  the  head  of  Clew  Bay,  is  the  chief  seaport  o 
county,  and  has  some  share  in  the  linen  manufiEicture.  B^h 
a  small  town  on  the  river  Robe,  lies  two  miles  E.  of  Longh  Mat 

Ballina,  the  chief  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  : 
the  river  Moy,  six  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Killala  Bay.  A  pc 
of  the  town  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  within  the  com 
Bligo.  Ballina  has  pome  shipping  trade,  together  with  vali 
salmon-fisheries.  KUlala^  a  decayed  episcopal  city  and  seapo 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Ballina. 


4.  GiLWAT,  a  maritime  county  (with  the  exception  of  Carl 
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pstrgeet  in  Ireland),  baa  an  area  of  1,566,354  acres,  or  2,447  square 
ii^ee.    Its  extensive  line  of  coast  lies  partlj  along  the  shore  of 
iMwaj  Bay,  and  partly  along  the  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.    A 
ftJBt  number  of  inlets  occur  within  its  limits,  many  of  them  safe  and 
Spacious  resorts  for  shipping,  and  forming  some  of  the  finest  natural 
»aarbours  in  the  world.    Among  the  more  considerable  of  these  inlets 
:  {passing  in  succession  from  the  opening  portion  of  GMway  Bay,  round 
:  the  coast,  to  the  west  and  north)  are  Casleh,  Oreatmans,  Kilkerrin, 
JKrterbuy,  Boundstone,  Mannin,  Ardbear,  and  Claggin  Bays,  with 
Sallinakill  Harbour  and  Killcry  Harbour  —  the  last-named  on  the 
"border  of  Gkdway  and  Mayo.    Some  of  these  bays  penetrate  several 
miles  inland,  and  enclose  within  them  numerous  smaller  and  land- 
locked recesses.    Killeiy  Harbour,  which  is  above  ten  miles  in  length 
and  less  than  a  mile  in  average  breadth,  and  is  shut  in  on  either  hand 
by  lofty  mountains  (the  precipitous  difb  of  Mweelrea  and  Ben  Qoim, 
within  Mayo,  immediately  adjoining  its  northern  shore),  approaches 
more  nearly  in  character  to  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  coast  than 
any  other  inlet  of  the  Irish  shores. 

Among  the  numerous  headlands  which  divide  the  indentations  of  the 
Galway  coast,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Slyne  Head,  Aghros  Point, 
and  Renville  Point.  Aghros  Point  is  the  most  westerly  prominence 
belonging  to  the  mainland  of  the  county.  Slyne  Head,  somewhat 
further  to  the  west,  is  insular. 

Galway  has  numerous  islands.  The  largest  are  the  islands  of 
Arran,  three  in  number,  which  form  a  chain  lying  in  the  direction  of 
N.W.  and  S.E.  within  the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay.  The  largest  of 
the  Arran  islands  (nearly  nine  miles  in  length  by  two  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth)  is  called  Illanmore,  or  Inishmore :  the  two  others 
are  Inishmain  and  Inishere.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  of  only 
moderate  elevation  (the  highest  point  of  Inishmore  being  460  ft), 
but  the  land  terminates  on  their  south-western  face,  towards  the 
Atlantic,  in  a  chain  of  lofty  difib.*  Garomna,  Littcrmore,  and 
numerous  smaller  islands,  more  nearly  ac^'oin  the  coasts  of  the 
mainland. 

Within  the  extensive  surface  of  Galway  are  comprehended  natural 
fSeatures  of  the  most  opposite  description.  The  large  lakes  of  Mask 
and  Corrib,  which  stretrh  across  the  county  in  the  direction  of  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  mark  the  limit  between  two  distinct  regions.  The  tract  lying 
east  of  Lough  Gorrib  is  chiefly  a  level  plain,  forming  part  of  the  great 


*  The  island  of  Inishmore  has  on  it  both  military  and  ecdesiastica] 
nmains  belonging  to  a  period  of  high  antianity.  The  Cyclopean  min 
known  as  Dun  Angus,  of  the  former  dascnptiony  is  one  of  the  most 
renuurkaUa  works  of  the  kind  in  EoropSb 
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limestone  jdain  of  the  interior.  It  is  diTersified,  howerer,  towu^  ^ 
northern  border  of  the  conntj,  by  the  heights  of  the  Sliere  Dtf 
range  (492  feet),  and  in  the  sonth,  towards  the  border  of  CUr,  ^ 
the  more  considerable  elevations  of  the  Sliere  Bought-a,  which  eova 
an  extensive  area.  Kylebeg,  1,079  feet,  and  Knockeven,  1,242  feet, 
two  of  the  principal  elevations  of  the  Slieve  Bonghta  region,  aie  botk 
within  Ghdwaj. 

The  portion  of  Ghdway  lying  west  of  Loughs  Jtfask  and  Cooft 
indndes  the  districts  known  locally  as  Joyce's  Coontzy,  Conneman.* 
and  lar  Connaught.  The  two  former  of  these  are  m  moantain-wilde^ 
ness,  filling  up  the  country  comprehended  between  X«oughs  Mavk  aod 
Corrib  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic :  the  last-mentioned  is  a  knr 
granite  plain,  which  stretches  along  the  shore  of  Qnlway  Bay,  to  die 
westward  of  the  town  of  Gtdway,  rising  gradually  towards  the  moun- 
tains that  border  it  on  the  north.  The  most  oonspicnoos  elevatioH 
of  the  Connemara  Moonteins  are  the  gronp  known  as  the  Twrire 
Pins  of  Bonabola,  the  highest  of  which,  Benbawn,  is  2,396  feet  h^ 
Farther  east  are  the  Mamtm'k  Moimtains,  in  which  Shanfokgh 
reaches  2,003  feet.  Cam  Seefin,  a  detached  hill  which  overlooks  from 
the  south  the  westernmost  arm  of  Lough  Corrib,  is  1,009  feet  higL 

The  mountains  which  immediately  adjoin  the  western  shore  of 
Lough  Mask  are  divided  from  the  Mamturk  range  and  the  group  ci 
the  Twelve  Pins  by  some  of  the  deep  glens  which  penetrate  the 
region  throughout  BengorrifT,  1,038  feet  high,  and  Farmnamore, 
2,210  feet,  are  both  situated  along  the  border-line  of  Galway  and 
Mayo. 

The  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  Gtdway  are  the  Shannon  and 
its  affluent  the  Suck,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  The  basin  of  the  Shannon  includes  only  the  moie 
eastwardly  portion  of  the  plain  country  of  Galway.  The  western 
half  of  the  plain  is  watered  by  streams  that  flow  either  into  Lough 
Corrib,  or  into  the  upper  extremity  of  Galway  Bay.  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  river  that  passes  to  the  westward  of  Tuam,  and,  passing 
lower  down  the  village  of  Clare-Galway,  enters  Lough  Corrib  near 
its  southern  extremity.  This  stream  expands  in  its  course  into  more 
than  one  periodical  lake,  or  turlough^  tholaigest  of  which — Torlough- 


*  That  is  **Cun-na-mar,"  or  '*bay8  of  the  sea,**  from  the  nnmerras 
indentations  of  the  coast  belonging  to  this  wild  region.  Tlie  whole  of 
this  mountain- tract  has  been  referred  to  in  a  oreceding  page  (591) 
under  the  epithet  of  the  Mountains  of  Connemara.  In  local  nomenclature, 
Connemara  is  the  more  southward  and  westwardly  portion  of  the 
mountain-tract;  Joyce's  Country  that  which  lies  between  the  upper 
put  of  EUUery  Harbour  and  the  western  shore  of  Loughs  Mask  and 
Cozrib^  with  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes. 
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more  —  is  six  miles  to  the  southward  of  Tuam.*  There  are  similar 
sheets  of  water  formed  periodically  within  the  more  southward 
portion  of  the  county,  towards  the  Clare  border. 

Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  are  two  of  the  largest  lakes  of  Ireland, 
and  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  (pp.  595, 6).  The  Connemara  dis- 
trict includes  a  great  number  of  less  considerable  lakes,  amongst 
them  Lough  Inagh,  the  lakes  of  Ballinahinch  (Upper  and  Lower), 
liough  Nafeeoj,  and  many  others.  Loughrea  and  Lough  Cooter  (or 
Qort  Lough)  are  both  within  the  eastern  diyision  of  the  county.  The 
waters  of  Lough  Cooter  are  connected  with  GalwayBay  by  a  stream 
which  flows  through  an  undeiground  channel,  and  reaches  the  sea 
at  Kinyarra  Harbour. 

The  geology  of  Galway  corresponds  to  the  division  of  its  surface- 
fbatures  above  marked.  The  level  portion  of  the  county  belongs 
throughout  to  the  great  limestone  plain  of  the  interior  —  the  strata 
exhibiting  chiefly  the  ordinary  grey  or  "  lower"  limestone.  To  the 
southward,  however,  the  middle  and  upper  limestones  are  extensively 
developed.  In  two  localities  —  the  Slieve  Bart,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  and  the  tract  of  the  Slieve  Boughta,  in  the 
south  —  old  red  sandstone  rises  above  the  prevailing  limestone,  and 
is  surrounded,  in  the  case  of  the  Slieve  Boughta,  by  a  belt  of  car- 
boniferous slate  and  yellow  sandstone. 

The  limestone  area  includes,  besides  all  that  portion  of  Galway 
which  is  to  the  eastward  of  Lough  Corrib,  a  narrow  belt  extending 
along  part  of  the  western  shore  of  that  lakn.  With  this  exception, 
the  western  division  of  the  county  consists  of  igneous  and  primaiy 
rocks.  Granite  occupies  the  southern  and  less  elevated  portion  of  this 
region — Le.,  the  plain  extending  west  from  the  town  of  Ghilway 
along  the  shore  of  Galway  Bay.  The  granite  plain  is  succeeded  to 
the  northward,  within  the  mountain-tracts  of  Connemara  and  Joyce's 
Country,  by  mica-slate,  interspersed  with  extensive  masses  of  quartz, 
and  traversed  by  beds  of  metamorphic  limestone,  with  trap  veins  and 
dykes.  The  group  of  the  Twelve  Fins  is  composed  of  a  schistose 
quartz,  of  greyish-brown  colour.  Clay-slate  appears  to  the  north  of 
the  mica-slate  area,  within  the  tract  lying  between  the  western  shore 
of  Lough  Mask  and  the  upper  part  of  Killery  Harbour. 

The  whole  of  this  western  division  of  Galway  abounds  in  me- 
tallic ores  (chiefly  copper  and  lead),  and  contains  beautifully  veined 
black  and  green  marbles.    Ironstone  was  formerly  worked  in  the 


*  These  torloughs  are  shallow  lake-basins,  within  which  the  waters 
gsneraU  J  rise  to  ue  sui&ce  in  September  or  October,  and  do  not  snbsids 
mtil  the  sosofaig  May.  The  bed  of  the  lake  thsn  baeomep  a  pasture^ 
groqnd,  oorered  with  a  crop  of  coarse  gtuB, 
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eastern  diyiriin  of  the  eonntj,  within  the  tract  adtjoiBing  tbe  Sf« 
BoQghta :  manganase,  potten'  da j,  and  ochr«%  occur  in  the  10 
localitj. 

Oalvttj is  exdnsivelj  an  agricoltnral  ooontj.  It  in  oat  Hii 
least  populous  portions  of  the  island.  The  onl j  coltiTation  csc^ 
on  within  the  western  division  of  the  oonntj  ia  in  tlie  limestone  tatf  ' 
adjoining  the  west  shore  of  Longh  Cozrib :  £srther  west,  the  caafi 
becomes  a  mere  monntain-wildemess.  On  the  aea-ooast,  bovcrfi;* 
fSoond  a  thinly  scattered  popolation,  engaged  ehiefl j  in  the  fidhois 
which  are  extensive,  and  might  be  rendered  of  greatly  higher  ni« 
than  they  actually  are.  Grazing  is  largely  pnrsued  within  the  eartis 
half  of  Galway,  many  parts  of  which  consist  of  rich  pasture-hni 

Galway  is  divided  into  18  baronies.    Its  principal  towns  are:— 

Pop.  Pop.  99^ 

Galwat      .    16,786    GoBT    .        .    2,077     BAixnrAaun     IM 
TuAM .        .      4,542  I  LouoKSBA     .    8,063  I  Clifden    . 

Galway,  the  capital  of  the  county  (and  also  a  county  of  itselfl  i* 
a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members.  The  coontr  ({ 
Galway  likewise  returns  two  members. 

The  town  of  Galway  lies  near  the  head  of  Galway  Bay,  upon  its 
northern  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Corrib,  by  which  Lo^i 
Corrib  is  connected  with  the  sea.  The  older  portion  of  the  tovn  is 
to  the  east  of  the  river ;  portions  of  it  are  situated  on  two  islands  iritb* 
in  the  channel  of  the  stream.  The  advantages  of  Galway  as  a  «»' 
of  trade,  arising  from  its  magnificent  bay,  and  its  position  as  the 
most  westerly  port  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  British  Ldandi 
secure  to  it  some  amount  of  foreign  trade.  This,  however,  is  mcc!: 
below  its  commercial  capabilities,  and  is  relatively  less  now  than  is 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  maintained  considerable  tradice 
intercourse  with  Spain.*  Galway  has  extensive  docks,  and  its  qoap 
are  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  opened  in  1849.  Athfnry,  an  ancient  a»i 
decayed  town,  of  some  note  in  former  times,  is  13  miles  R  by  N.  of 
Galway. 

Tuam^  situated  19  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Galway,  lies  within  tlk 
valley  of  the  Clare-Galway  river,  which  joins  Lough  Corrib  on  its 
eastern  side,  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  affluent  to  the  main  stream- 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Church  of 

*  Evidences  of  this  trade  remain  in  the  numerous  antique  mansions,  with 
endoaed  eonit-yards,  which  give  to  some  of  the  older  portions  of  Galwiy 
the  aspect  of  a  Spanish  town.  A  small  open  space  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  known  as  Spanish  Parade. 


I 
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iTeknd,  and  is  also  an  arch-episcopal  city  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
Choich.  Gortf  18  nules  S.K  of  Ghdway,  is  within  the  southern  part 
of  the  connty,  not  fiir  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Slieye  Bonghta 
and  the  waters  of  Longh  Cooter. 

LoughreOy  21  mileB  E.S.E.  of  Oalway,  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
Longhrea  lake,  and  near  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Slieye  Bonghta. 
It  lies  on  the  main  Une  of  coach  road  between  Dublin  and  Galway, 
which  crosses  the  river  Suck  at  Ballinasloe,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  BalUntuloe  is  35  miles  distant  from  Galway  in  a  direct 
line.  It  lies  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suck,  but  part  of 
the  town  is  upon  the  left  side  of  the  riyer,  and  within  the  oounty 
of  Boscommon.  Ballinasloe  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its 
extensiye  cattle-fair,  held  annually.  Four  miles  S.W.  of  the  town 
is  the  Tillage  of  Aughrim  (or  Aghrim),  the  scene  of  Ginkell*s  yictozy 
over  the  army  of  King  James,  in  1691.* 

Chdway  has  numerous  other  towns,  but  none  with  so  many  as 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Of  places  on  its  western  sea-board,  one 
of  the  most  thriying,  for  a  time,  was  CUfden^  situated  at  the  head  of 
Ardbear  Harbour,  within  the  romantic  district  of  Connemara,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Twelve  Fins.  Glifden  was  founded  about 
half  a  century  since.  It  fell  into  almost  complete  decay  with  the 
potatoe  £Btmine  of  1846  and  the  troubles  of  succeeding  years. 


5.  BoscoxxoN,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  607,691  acres,  or 
949  square  miles.  Its  limit  to  the  east  is  marked  throughout  by  the 
course  of  the  Shannon:  the  river  Suck«  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Shannon,  forms  part  of  its  western  and  southern  border,  the  south- 
wardly and  narrower  portion  of  the  county  being  enclosed  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  middle  division  of  the  county  spreads  to 
considerably  greater  breadth  than  either  its  southern  or  northern 
extremities. 

The  surface  of  Boscommon  exhibits  in  general  an  undulating  plain, 
alternately  varied  by  ranges  of  low  hill  and  tracts  of  bog-limd — 
the  latter  most  extensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shannon,  and 
within  the  tract  enclosed  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  above 
their  junction.  The  highest  portion  of  the  oounty  is  in  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim.  The  Curlew  Hills  here  reach 
863  feet,  and  the  Braulieve  Mountains  l,098,t  above  the  sea.  The 
Slieve  Baun,  a  range  of  high  ground  which  runs  for  a  few  miles 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  and  not  &r  from  its  western 

*  See  Macanlay :  Hitt  of  England,  chap,  xvii 
t  The  highest  summit  of  the^ranlieve  Mountahis,  1,896  ibet  high,  is 
wffhiE  the  county  of  SUgo. 
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hvik,  is  SST  lett  hif;h.  The  SlieTC  Dwt,  in  the  wMtenuaart  m 
thp  iMiuitj,  on  the  Oalwft;  und  Majro  border,  nre  Itm  than  WO  : 
alcitade.  EUeirberc,  the  gurbee  of  BoBMimmon  is  rarely  mor 
&am  three  to  four  Imndral  ket  ftboTe  the  Bea-leT«l,  and  d 
towards  the  Boath,  io  the  dirtctioa  tkken  bj  it«  txn>  prindpil 
to  much  lower  altitodea. 

The  whole  county  of  BoKommOD  is  within  the  baain  of  the  Sh 
which  rirer  ia  niTigable  aJoug  its  entice  euteni  boider.  The  i 
side  of  Longh  Hee  belongs  to  the  county.  Tha  riTer  Suck, 
riiee  doie  to  the  bardec-lioe  between  HoMonmoD  Mid  Ilaycv 
moat  conaidcrable  iffluont  of  [he  Shonoon.  It  has  a  eoDrse  ol 
60  miiea,  the  Lut  ten  of  which — from  BallioBsIoe  to  the  pi 
juDctioa  of  the  two  riven  —  are  navigable.  Among  other  affln 
the  Shannaa  within  Koacommon,  thn  most  considcnible  ia  the 
which  joins  it  a  short  diataoce  abore  the  tawa  of  Camck,  eni 
on  its  wb;  into  Lough  Key.  Lough  Qsra,  Eram  -which  the 
issues,  is  partly  in  HoBcommon,  bnt  principaltj-  within  the  adj 
county  of  Sligo^  Besides  the  large  lakes  of  Bee  ajid  AUan,  I 
which  belong  In  part  to  Rotcommon,  Ihcrc  are  nameroos  smal. 
within  the  county  (several  of  them  cipansions  of  the  SbsDn 
that  portion  of  its  course  which  is  between  Lough  Allpa  <uid  J 
Eee),  and  also  several  tiirlou/jhe,  or  temporary  tokos  —  the 
fbmied  during  the  rains,  and  afterwards  diained  off  through  £ 
in  the  limestone  rock. 

The  geology  of  HoseoniDion  eihibits  nearly  throughout  the 
B  of   the    central   plain — i.e.,   the   onlinniy  grey    linu 


which  forms  the  lower  member  of  the  carbanifen 


argillaceous  limealone,  or  calp,  appears  in  the  eitreme  south,  l 
limited  area  ot  the  coanly.  Of  other  fonnations.  the  only 
dCTeloped  to  any  considerable  extent  are  yellow  sandstone  ant 
red  sandiitoDfl.  The  former  appears  in  the  western  portion  o 
CDonty,  on  either  side  of  the  vsliey  of  the  Suck,  above  Ci 
reagh.  Did  red  Futudstiine  forms  the  chief  constttiient  ol 
Slieve  Bann  and  the  Curlew  Hills,  extending  &odi  the  I 
over  part  of  the  rallej  of  the  Boyle  river.  The  Braulieve  ]U 
tains,  farther  to  the  north,  Ijeloug  to  the  coal-basin  of  L 
Allen,  and  exhibit  workable  beds  of  coal,  icsttog  on  miUatoDe 
Good  ironslone  is  obtainable  from  the  latter,  and  was  fbrn 
worked  within  the  Arigna  valley,  near  the  8.W.  shore  of  Lough  A 
In  general,  the  mineial  productions  of  the  county  are  not  imporl 
potters'  clay  is  worked,  and  coarse  carthonwara  made  &om  it. 

Roscommon  is  chiefly  a  grazing  county,  laige  portions  of  its  p 
constituting  rich  natural  pastures,  on  which  sheep  and  ozm 
Feared  in  gnat  nambera.    Butter  is  extennvely  made,   tnd 
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daizy-produoe  generally  is  conBiderable  in  wnonnt.  In  the  lands  under 
tOlage,  oats  are  the  principal  crop.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  bog 
and  marsh,  interspersed,  however,  with  drier  and  cultivable  tracts. 
The  population  is  denser  than  in  most  parts  of  Connaught  Some 
manu&cture  of  coarse  blankets  and  woollen  stuflEs  is  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Boacommon  is  divided  into  9  baronies.  Its  principal  towns 
are:  — 

Pop.  I  Pop. 

IBoKOMMOV    .        .        •    2,699 1  Botlb   •        .        •        •    3,002 

Portions  of  Athlone  (Westmeath)  and  of  Ballinasloe  (Galwaj)  are 
within  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Castlereagh,  Elphin,  Strokestown, 
and  other  small  towns  belong  to  Roscommon,  but  none  of  them 
have  so  many  as  1,500  inhabitants.  The  county  of  Roscommon 
xetama  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county>town,  Boteommon,  stands  upon  open  ground,  within 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  county,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Shannon  and  Suck  rivers.  Boyle,  a  town  of  early  celebrity,  and  now 
the  largest  place  in  the  county,  stands  in  a  varied  and  picturesque 
district  towards  its  northern  border,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyle, 
Above  its  expansion  into  Lough  Key.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  structure  of  the  12th  century.  Elphin  (10  miles  to  the  S.K 
of  Bo]^e,  and  16  miles  N.  of  Roscommon)  is  only  noteworthy  as  the 
seat  <^  a  Protestant  bishopric  CasUereagh,  on  the  Suck,  is  15  miles 
K.  W.  of  Roscommon. 


MUNSTER. 

1.  CpLBi,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  urea  of  827,994  acres,  or 
1,294  square  miles.  It  forms  a  peninsula^  being  almost  enclosed 
between  the  waters  of  the  Shannon  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  with  the  broader  portion  of  Galway  Bay,  on  the 
weaL  The  coast-line  is  consequently  of  great  extent ;  this  is  for  the 
most  part  marked,  along  the  ocean,  by  steep  cliffs,  which  in  many 
places  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  four  hundred  feet  and  upwards 
jn  height  The  promontories  of  Black  Head,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Galway  Bay,  and  Loop  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shannon, 
mark  tiie  limits  of  this  line  of  bold  and  generally  iron-bound  coasts 
within  which,  however,  are  the  openings  of  LLscanor,  Milltown, 
Diuibeg;  and  Kilkee  Bays,  which  afibrd  imperfect  shelter  to  fishing 
vesMlt.  The  name  of  Malbay,  applied  to  the  whole  indentation 
IbniMd  l2f  tb^  ooMt  between  Liacanor  and  Bimb^ 
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of  its  dingeroiis  ehAneter.  On  the  side  of  the  Shannon,  the  enr 
of  CUrp  indndei  nomnoiiB  sheltered  creeks,  with  some  good  phtf 
of  anchorsge.  Semal  small  islands  oecor  within  the  lover  eacn 
of  the  Shannon,  especially  at  the  junction  of  the  Fergus,  and  vitb 
the  estnanr  which  the  latter  rirer  fbnna. 

Gwat  part  of  the  surface  of  Clare  is  elerated.  That  porta 
of  the  county  which  lies  east  of  the  rirer  Fergus  is  in  grfi: 
measure  covered,  in  the  direction  of  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Defi 
bj  the  groups  of  the  Sliexe  Bought*  and  the  Sliere  Bemv^ 
Hountains.  The  highest  points  of  the  Sliere  Boughta  are  witic 
Galway.  The  Sliere  Bemagh,  which  nearlj  a4ioui  the  wester: 
shore  of  Lough  Derg.  reach  1,73d  feet.  The  central  dirision  of  tbf 
county,  iududing  the  Fergus  ralley  and  an  extenaire  tract  to  t2ie 
eaA  of  that  rirer.  is  a  nearly  lerel  plain.  West  of  the  Feigns  uf 
high  grounds  which  spread  orer  an  extensive  area:  the  higfaeK 
portion  of  these,  called  Sliere  Cullane,  is  1,281  feet  abore  the  M- 
Towards  the  shore  of  Galway  Bay,  the  county  exhibits  a  hillr 
eurfa<v  of  naked  and  barren  limi'stone  rock,  almost  deroid  of  numiif 
streamji.  but  containing  sereral  turioughs.  The  county  includes  i 
grt-at  extent  of  bog:  this  is  most  extensive  in  its  south-westen 
portion,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Shaoaoo 
estuazT.  Bog  onk,  or  fossil  timber,  is  abundant,  though  the  land  ii 
in  genc'ral  bare  of  trres. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Clare  are  the  Shannon  and  the  Feigns  —  the 
former  marking  the  limit  of  the  county  from  Lough  Derg  downward 
to  the  sea.  The  lowor  portion  of  the  Fergus  forms  an  extensite 
cstuaiy,  five  miles  in  width  at  its  junction  with  the  Shannon,  acJ 
within  which  are  a  great  number  of  inlands.  A  channel  navigable 
for  ships  drawing  16  feet  of  water  extends  to  the  head  of  theestuarr, 
and  tlie  river  is  navigable  thence  up  to  the  town  of  Clare. 

The  Ougamee  and  Blackwater  rivers  join  the  Shannon  —  th^ 
former  about  midway  between  the  Fergus  and  the  town  of  Limerick, 
the  latter  a  short  distance  above  Limerick.  The  ScarrifF  river  ent«T« 
the  western  arm  of  Lough  Derg,  and  carries  into  it  the  waters  o( 
several  smaller  lakes.  The  Ougamee  river  also  forms  tlie  outlet  of 
several  lakes.  Others  of  the  niuncrous  small  lakes  contained  within 
the  county  are  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Fei^gus.  There  are 
also  several  turlough.^  or  temporary  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  an? 
ptfiodioally  absorbed  within  openings  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  county  is  composed. 

The  gfoiogy  of  Clare  exhibits  generally  a  regular  succession  of 
stratified  deposits,  from  clay-slate  —  its  oldest  fossiliferous  rock  — 
upward  in  the  geological  series.  The  nucleus  of  the  Sliere  Boughta 
and  the  Sliere  Bemagh  ranges  consists  of  day-aUte,  which  ii 
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enclosed  by  raecessiTe  belts  of  Devonian  strata  (old  red  sand- 
stone) and  carboniferons  slate.  These  formations  occupy  an  ele- 
vated area,  intruded  through  the  limestones  of  the  great  central  plain, 
bj  which  they  are  enclosed  on  eyeiy  side.  The  carboniferous  slate, 
which  in  Clare  marks  the  lower  slope  of  the  high  grounds,  is  im- 
mediately succeeded  to  the  west  by  the  lower  limestone,  and  that, 
again,  by  the  upper  limestone  —  the  intermediate  (or  calp)  series 
being  here  wanting.  The  formations  above  enumerated  occupy  all 
the  eastern  division  of  the  county,  as  far  westward  as  the  valley  of 
the  Fergus  —  the  upper  members  of  the  limestone  series  embracing 
the  tract  which  a4Joins  the  shores  of  Galway  Bay.  The  remainder 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  strata  of  the  lower  coal  series ;  culm, 
and,  in  a  few  localities,  workable  seams  of  coal,  appear  within  this 
tract,  towards  the  western  border  of  the  county,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Clare  are  of  high  value.  Besides  coal, 
they  comprehend  iron-ore,  lead,  copper,  and  manganese,  with  valu- 
able black  marbles,  flag-stones,  and  slates.  The  slate  quarries  are 
within  the  Slieve  Bemagh  tract,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  yield  slates  of  the  best  quality. 

Clue  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  and  is  thinly  populated. 
The  rearing  of  stock  is  more  attended  to  than  the  practice  of  arable 
husbandry,  many  parts  of  the  county  containing  rich  pastures. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  turloughs,  tracts  liable  to 
periodical  inundation  with  the  season  of  winter  rain,  bat  which 
become  converted  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters  into  fertile  meadow- 
lands.    The  fisheries  are  pursued  only  to  a  veiy  limited  extent. 

Glare  is  divided  into  9  baronies.    Its  prindpftl  towns  are:  — 

Pop.   I  Pop.   I  Pop. 

Emrxs  •        .    6,993 1  Kilbvsh       .    4,566  |Eilxei  .    2,081 

Ennis,  the  county-town,  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member.    The  county  returns  two  members. 

Ennis  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Fergus,  five  miles  above  the  head 
of  the  estuaiy  which  that  river  forms  before  its  junction  with  the 
Shannon,  and  three  miles  above  the  small  town  of  Clare,  up  to  which 
the  Fergus  is  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels.  At  Clare,  a  ledge  of 
rock  interrupts  the  navigation,  but  between  Clare  and  Ennis  the  river 
again  presents  a  deep  and  navigable  channel  Neurmarket-on-Fergus, 
a  small  place  near  the  east  side  of  the  Fergus  eetuaiy  (and  on  the 
line  of  railway  bj  which  Ennis  oommnnicates  with  limerickX  i0 
wvco  mflss  to  the  SJS.  of  Ennis. 

JDBHmA^  ft  MttaH  sesport  town,  liefl  ofl  the  N.  cdde  otthib  «sScQssr|<A 

xx2 
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the  Shannon,  about  20  mfles  to  the  eastward  of  Loop  Head,  Itb 
a  secure  harbour,  and  ei^joys  some  fishing  and  other  trade.  liZb; 
on  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  is  romanticallj  situated  at  the  head  of  i 
small  bay,  and  has  become  of  late  years  a  fiiTourite  xvsort  as  a  fait^ 
ing-place. 

Kilialoe,  an  episcopal  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  dare,  is  mtaM 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  immediatelj  below  its  imie  fioa 
Lough  Deig.  It  is  of  some  importance  as  a  centre  of  inland  na?^ 
tion,  by  way  of  the  Shannon,  and  also  communicates  with  limokk 
by  a  line  of  railway  running  dose  along  the  eastern  >»«j»v  of  Ik 
river.* 

The  western  suburb  of  the  city  of  Limerick  is  within  Claie. 


2.  LtMEBiCK,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  680,842  acres,  or 
1,064  square  miles.  The  Shannon  flows  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
northern  border,  dividing  it  firom  Clare. 

The  surface  of  Limerick  exhibits  for  the  most  part  an  extensxTe 
plain,  with  a  northwardly  slope  towards  the  Shannon.  This  plaic  is 
bordered  on  three  sides — the  east,  south,  and  west — by  grounds  of 
some  height,  which  form  detached  groups  rather  than  continnoos 
chains.  The  Slieve  Phelim  Mountains  (continuous  with  the  Silrer 
Mine  Mountains  of  Tipperaiy)  occupy  the  north-eastern  divisioo 
of  Limerick.  The  Galty  Mountains,  c^  which  the  chief  part  is  aL« 
within  Tipperary,  penetrate  the  south-eastern  comer  of  this  coiuitj, 
as  likewise  does  the  adjacent  range  of  Slievenamuck,  to  the  north  of 
the  Galtees.  Galtymore,  3,008  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Galty  chain,  is  on  the  border-line  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  and  is  considerably  superior  in  elevation  to  any  other 
summit  either  within  the  county  of  Limerick  or  the  a(\jacent  portions 
of  the  island.  The  western  high  grounds  occupy  a  considerable  arei 
of  that  portion  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Deel 
river. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Limerick  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon, 
which  offers  a  continuous  navigation  along  the  whole  northern  bolder 
of  the  county,  the  rapids  that  occur  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of 
Limerick  being  avoided  by  an  artificial  cut,  formed  on  the  western 


*  Sarsfield  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe  on  his  gallant  exploit  in 
the  destmction  of  the  guns  and  ammnnitSon  advancing  flrom  CssImI  to 
William  III.,  during  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  eoooeaUiig  hia  band  kf 
day  among  the  recesses  of  the  Silvar  Mine  ]loaatain&  (See  Maosiiiay : 
Hk.  of  Eng.,  chap.  xvL) 
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(or  Clare)  ride  of  the  riyer.  The  chief  tribataries  of  the  ShAiuion« 
within  Limerick,  are  the  Mulkem,  Mague,  and  Deel  riyen,  all  of 
which  join  the  Shannon  on  its  left  bank — the  first-named  above  the 
city  of  Limerick,  the  two  other  between  Limerick  and  the  sea.  The 
Molkem  drains  the  tract  of  the  Slieve  Phelim.  The  Magne,  which 
waters  the  central  portions  of  the  county,  receiyes  several  tributaries, 
among  which  are  the  Kilmallock,  Morning  Star,  and  Camoge  rivers. 
Lough  Gur,  a  small  but  picturesque  body  of  water,  about  five  miles 
in  drcnmference,  lies  within  the  tract  endosed  between  the  Morning 
Star  and  Camoge  rivers. 

Qeoiogy. — The  level  portions  of  Limerick  belong,  geologically,  to 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  and  exhibit  the  predominant  carbonife- 
rous limestone,  the  beds  of  the  lower  limestone  series  being  most  ex- 
tenrively  developed.  Strata  of  day-slate  are  protruded  through  the 
limestone  in  several  localities,  and  most  extenrively  so  in  the  case  of 
the  hilly  tracts  which  extend  into  the  county  on  the  N.R,  and  within 
its  south-eastern  border.  The  clay-slate  of  the  Slieve  Fhelim  is 
flanked  by  a  conglomerate  of  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
slate.  Old  red  sandstone  appears  in  several  other  localities.  There 
are  alio  protruded  masses  of  trap  in  several  places  within  the  central 
plain  of  Limerick. 

The  high  grounds  in  the  westernmost  portion  of  Limerick  (like 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  opporite  bank  of  the  Shannon,  within 
dare)  form  part  of  the  Munster  coal-field,  an  extenrive  area, 
within  which  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry  are  also  included.  Culm,  or  coal  of  slatey  structure,  and 
Inftirior  quality,  is  woriced  in  a  fow  localities  within  this  tract 
Black  and  other  marbles  occur  in  the  eastward  division  of  the  county, 
together  with  various  mineral  ores. 

Limerick  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  pasturage  and  daiiy- 
Iniabandry  constituting  the  chief  pursuits  of  its  fiirming  population. 
Butter  is  very  extenrively  exported.  Pigs  are  reared  in  great  num- 
ben,  chiefly  for  the  export  market.  There  are  various  manufactures 
m  tiie  city  of  Limerick,  besides  a  very  extensive  shipping  trade* 
The  county  of  Limericki  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  populous  in 
Munster. 

Limerick  is  divided  into  14  bazoniesL  Its  principal  towni 
are:— 

Pop.    I  Pop.  I  Pop. 

T.««Mfnr     ,     44,626 1  Bateduui  •    2,761 1  Kswoastxji  •    2,445 

,  The  abova  are  the  only  places  that  have  so  many  as  2,000  inhabit- 
iDta.    Aakeaton  and  Foynea  also  deserve  mention. 
Limaridt,  the  ci^ilal  of  tha  ooanty,  if  a  dly,  and  alao  &  «ws^ 
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of  itself  and  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  pariiament  Tit 
county  of  Limerick  also  returns  two  members. 

lAnurick  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
estuary  of  that  river,  its  oldest  portion,  containing  the  eathednl 
being  built  on  an  island  in  the  stream.  Lamerick  ranks  fourth  ii 
order  of  population  among  the  cities  of  the  island.  It  has  oon8idff> 
able  manufactures,  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  paper,  and  many  otbtf 
articles,  and  is  a  great  place  of  trade,  both  foreiga  and  eotftiBf. 
Vessels  of  400  tons  burthen  can  ride  in  safety  at  the  qnay,  and  tbf 
nayigation  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ia  unobatrocted  tsii 
secure.*  Limerick  has  shared  in  most  of  the  g^reat  historical  oeco" 
Fences  of  the  country,  and  has  always  been  the  chief  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  sustained  two  memonlik 
aieges  in  1690-1,  in  defence  of  the  cause  <^  James  IL,  the  latter  <tf 
which  resulted  in  its  surrender  on  terms  highly  fiiTonrable  to  the 
besieged. 

Rathkealfy  17  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Limerick,  is  situated  on  the 
liver  Deel.  Newcastle,  within  the  valley  of  the  same  river  (a  short 
distance  from  its  western  bank)  is  between  7  and  8  miles  farther  to 
the  S.W.  Askeaton  (pop.  1,636)  also  stands  on  the  Deel  river,  lowff 
down  its  valley,  and  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon. 
Vessels  of  60  tons  burthen  ascend  the  Deel  to  the  bridge  of  Askeaton. 
Foynes,  on  the  Shannon  (about  20  miles  below  Limerick,  and  5  nul«9 
below  the  outlet  of  the  Deel),  has  become  of  some  importance  within 
recent  years,  owing  to  its  secure  harbour,  which  has  occasioned  its 
being  made  a  port  of  departure  for  steamers.  Foynes  is  conneeted 
with  Limerick  by  railway. 


3.  TiPPBBABT,  an  inland  county,  has  an  area  of  1,061,731  acres, 
or  1,659  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  irregular.  A  portion  of  its 
western  boundary  is  marked  by  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Deig,  and 
part  of  its  southern  boxmdary  by  the  river  Suir  and  the  adjacent 
range  of  the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains.  The  Galty  Mountains 
cross  the  western  border  of  Tipperary,  on  the  side  of  Limerick. 

Tipperary  has  a  very  varied  surface.  The  central  and  broader 
portion  of  the  county  includes  a  large  extent  of  plain,  with  a  gently- 
undulating  surface.  Towards  its  western  and  southern  borders  the 
ground  is  generally  hilly,  assuiping  in  some  localities  a  mountainous 

*  A  few  miles  above  Limerick  begins  the  rapids  of  the  Shannon,  the 
prindpsl  of  which  (near  the  small  town  of  Castle  Connell,  situattd  oa  the 
^,iiP^fSriif  side  of  the  river)  forms  the  fiiU  of  Doonak 
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nflpeet    Detached  tracts  of  high  ground  occur  in  Tarious  parts  of 
the  oonntj. 

The  ranges  of  high  ground  belonging  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 
Tipperaiy  include — within  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  the  Arra 
Mountains,  the  Silrer  Mine  Mountains,  and  the  Devil's  Bit:  towards 
its  south-western  and  southern  borders,  the  ranges  of  Slievenamuck, 
the  Galty  Mountains,  and  the  Enockmeiledown  Mountains,  with  the 
detached  mass  of  Slievenaman. 

The  Silver  Mine  Mountains  and  the  Devil's  Bit  belong  to  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  high  ground  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
Tipperaiy  in  the  direction  of  S.W.  and  N.R,  from  the  county  of 
Limerick  on  the  one  side  to  the  borders  of  King^s  County  and  Queen's 
County  on  the  other.  This  high  ground  is  continuous  in  the  latt«r 
direction  with  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  within  the  two  last-named 
counties.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Silver  Mine  Mountains  is 
Keeper,  2,265  feet    The  Devil's  Bit  reaches  1,572  feet 

The  Arra  Mountains,  1,558  feet,  are  a  detached  group,  lying 
farther  west,  and  divided  from  the  Silver  Mine  Mountains  by  an 
intervening  valley.  They  adjoin  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Lough 
Derg,  fiicing  (upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  within  the 
county  of  Clare)  the  Slieve  Bernagh  group. 

The  Knockmeiledown,  Gaily,  and  Slievenamuck  ranges,  within  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Tipperary,  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  we«rt,  and  are  divided  from  one  another  by  valleys  which  have 
the  same  direction.  These  valleys  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Suir,  and 
have  an  jeastward  slope,  towards  the  course  of  that  stream.  Galty- 
more,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ghalty  Moimtains  (on  the  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  border),  reaches  3,008  feet  above  the  sea:  the  Knock- 
meiledown Mountains  reach  2,598  feet  The  detached  hill  of 
Blievenaman,  2,362  feet»  is  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Suir  valley. 

The  Suir  is  the  principal  river  of  Tipperaiy,  and  the  greatly  laiger 
portion  of  the  county  is  within  its  basin.  The  Nore,  an  affluent  of 
the  Barrow  (which,  together  with  the  Suir,  enters  Waterford  Har- 
bour), rises  within  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county.  The 
north-western  division  of  Tipperary  (including  the  tract  lying  west 
of  the  Devil's  Bit  and  the  continuous  chain  of  high  ground  of  which 
it  forms  part)  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  which  river  flows 
along  its  western  border.  Of  smaller  streams  flowing  either  into  the 
Shannon,  or  into  Lough  Derg,  are  the  Nenagh  and  Little  Brosna 
riven— the  latter  in  the  extreme  north  of  Tipperaiy,  on  the  border 
pf  King^s  County. 

.  Geology,  —  The  level  portions  of  Tipperaiy  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  hiUs  exhibit  chiefly  a 
nndeiui  of  day-slate,  flanked  by  sandstone  conglomerate  (old  red 
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sandstone),  and,  in  some  places,  cazboniieroiis  slate.  Tbs  Sio^ 
meiledown,  Oaltj,  and  SlieTenamuck  ranges,  oonsist  aimost  vUitf 
of  old  red  sandstone,  with,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named,  mMsei  d 
yellow  sandstone  towards  its  western  ertiemitj.  The  claj-slste  d 
Tipperazy  is  most  extensiTely  developed  in  the  Silrer  Mine,  DeriFi 
Bit,  slid  Arra  Mountains,  within  the  north-western  diTision  of  tb 
county.  Quarries  of  excellent  slate  are  worked  within  the  Azn 
Mountains.  Lead,  and  with  it  silyer,  has  been  worked  exUamnij 
in  the  tract  of  the  Silyer  Mine  Mountains;  copper  andotherores  ait 
also  abundant. 

The  limestone  of  Tipperary  includes,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tki 
county,  towards  Kilkenny,  a  coal-field  of  sereral  mil^  in  ezUsL 
The  coal-bearing  strata  here  form  a  series  of  low  hills»  iHiich  rot 
upon  the  limestone  plain.  A  few  coal-pits  aie  worked  in  the  na^ 
bourhood  of  JBlillcnaule.    The  coal  has  the  quality  of  aathraeita 

Tipperary  is  almost  exdusirely  an  agricultural  county.  Baiiy- 
husbandry  is  extensiyely  pursued,  and  large  quantities  of  butter,  with 
bacon  and  other  farm  produce,  are  exported.  The  woollen  and  tMX 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  some  of  the  towns. 

Tipperary  is  divided  into  2  ridings,*  each  of  which  includes  6 
baronies.    Its  principal  towns  are :  — > 


Pop. 

Pop. 

Cloxmbl      • 

11,104 

Cashsl 

4,317 

Cahrick-on- 

Thuslss 

4,788 

SUIB             • 

4,986 

TSMFLBKOBB 

2,973 

Cahir  .        • 

3,068 

Tnp- 

FVTEASD 

.    2,301 

TiPPRRART 

.     6,907 

Nrkagh 

.     6,28i 

BOSCRRA 

.     3.MS 

Clonmel  and  Cashel  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  returning  one 
member  each.  The  county  of  Tipperary  returns  two  membera 
Clonmel  and  Nenagh  are  respectiyely  the  assize-towns  for  the  Sooth 
and  North  Bidings  of  the  county. 

CUmmelt  which  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  county,  standi 
principally  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Suir.  A  suburb  of  the 
town  is  to  the  south  of  that  river,  and  within  the  county  of  Wateiford. 
Clonmel  ex^joys  considerable  trade,  as  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
exportable  produce  of  the  county.  The  numerous  flour-mills  be- 
longing to  the  town  represent  the  chief  feature  of  its  industry* 
Clonmel  is  a  place  of  ancient  date.  It  was  a  stronghold  in  the  times 
of  Danish  invasion,  and  has  shared  in  all  the  important  events  of 
Irish  story.     Cromwell    stormed  it^  after  a  vigorous  resistaneib 


*  This  division  is  of  recsot  date. 
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in  1660«  CarrieI>on'8uir  (chieflj  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  rireik 
bail  like  donmel,  haTing  also  a  suburb  on  the  south  or  Water- 
Ibrd  side  of  the  stream)  is  13  miles  £.  of  ClonmeL  It  formerly  had 
oonsiderable  woollen  manufactures,  which  hare  completely  gone  to 
decay,  and  the  town  has  greatly  decUned  in  importance.  Cahirf  a 
small  town  on  the  Suir,  is  8  miles  due  W.  of  ClonmeL 

Cashdt  in  the  central  part  of  Tipperary  (13  miles  N.W.  of  Clonmel) 
18  an  ancient  and  venerable  town,  built  round  the  southern  and  eastezn 
dopes  of  an  eminence  known  as  the  Bock  of  Cashel,  which  rises 
above  the  rich  plain  through  which  the  Suir  here  flows,  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  river.  It  is  an  episcopal 
city,  and,  besides  its  Protestant  cathedral,  of  modem  date,  possesses 
the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  an  abbey  and  other 
eodeeiastical  edifices.  These  remains  occupy  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
The  town  of  Cashel  has  declined  greatly  within  a  recent  period. 

Tkurles  and  Templemore  are  both  situated  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Suir,  to  the  northward  of  Cashel  Fetkard  and  Tipperartf  are  on 
small  tributaries  of  that  river — the  former  7  miles  N.  of  Clonmel, 
the  latter  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  CasheL  Nenagh,  the  chief  place 
within  the  North  Riding  of  the  county,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nenagh  river,  which  enters  Lough  Derg.  Rotcrea^  near  the  N.E. 
border  of  Tipperaiy,  stands  on  the  high  ground  which  here  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Nore  and  the  Shannon — part 
of  the  continuous  chain  of  heights  described  as  traversing  the  county 
from  south-west  to  north-east 


4.  Watebfosd,  a  maritime  county,  the  smallest  in  Munster, 
has  an  area  of  461,553  acres,  or  721  square  miles.  Its  line  of 
eoast  extends  between  Youghal  and  Wateiford  Harbours,  and  in- 
cludes the  bays  of  Ardmore,  Bungarvan,  and  Tramore.  Except- 
ing within  these  inlets,  the  coast  is  generally  rocky.  Neither  Dun- 
garvan  Harbour  nor  Tramore  Bay  affbrd  any  safe  resort  for  shipping, 
but  Waterford  Harbour  constitutes  a  deep  and  secure  recess.  Through- 
oat  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  county,  the  river  Suir  flows  along 
iU  northern  border,  and  the  shore  of  Waterford  Barbour  fonns  its 
eastern  limit.  The  westernmost  portion  of  the  northern  boundaiy-line 
coincides  with  the  range  of  the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains. 

Excepting  in  its  easternmost  portion,  the  county  of  Waterford  has 
generally  a  hilly  surface ;  towards  the  west  and  north-west^  the 
gionnd  rises  into  hi^  mountains,  of  which  the  Commeragh  and 
EJioekmeiledown  ranges  are  the  prindpaL  The  Commeragh  Moun- 
tuns,  with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Monavullagh  Mountains,  fill  a 
eondderaUe  part  of.  the  tract  of  oonntzy  adjoining  the  south  bank 
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4iftheSur.  totheS.m]idS.ELofCloiiiiiel.  The  highest  poiot  of 
Cbaunen^  MowiUinB  is  Knockanafirijui,  2.469  feet.  Th«  Kz- 
meHtdawn  Mouitatna,  £ulher  to  the  west,  interrene  betve«i: 
heansof  the  dvir  and  Bkckwater  liren^  mnd  reach  a  grcatfr  eli 
tioo,  their  highest  point  (on  the  barder>line  of  Waterford 
Tippeniy)  being  2,598  feet 

The  chief  rirers  of  Waterford  are  the  Soir  and  the  Bladbn 
The  fanner  enters  the  harbour  of  Waterford,  the  latter  forms  at 
Bosth  Yoog^ial  Harboor.  The  lower  course  of  the  Blackwater, 
a  distanre  of  15  miles,  ii  entirdj  within  the  count j.  Of  snu 
■Iff  ma,  the  Nier  and  Gadagfa  rirers  (flowing  in  opposite  dirKt 
ftoB  the  western  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Conuneragh  Mounti 
hoCh  join  the  Suir.  The  iiTer  Bride — flowing  in  an  eastwa: 
eoone  from  the  adjoining  eonatj  of  Coek — joins  the  Blackwater 
its  right  bank:  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Phinies  and  licker  ri- 
enter  the  Bladcwater  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank.  The  rirer  Biid 
narigable  up  to  the  town  of  TaDow,  near  the  western  bonier  of 
eonntj. 

GtUogy. — ^Waterford  differs  in  its  geological  conformation  fi 
most  of  the  counties  hitherto  described.     The   limestone  of 
central  plain  only  penetrates  Waterford  within  a   narrow  strip 
oonntij  lying  along  the  course  of  the  Blackwater  river,  a^*  fkr  as 
Bonthwardlj  bend  of  the  stream  (at  the  town  of  CappoquinX  and 
♦^iMJing  thence,  in  the  same  eastwardlj  direction, to  the  hiirl>oiir  of  Di 
garran.   Excepting  within  this  narrow  belt,  the  strata  consibt  aim 
exclusirely  of  clay -slate,  with  redqnartzo:»e  conglomerate  (old  rtrdi>a] 
stune).     The  clay -slate  area  occupies  nearly  all  the  east*>ru  half  of  i 
county — all  that  portion  which  is  east  of  the  Commerugb  Mountaii 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  its  allied  beds  compose  the  rt*mainder.  i 
limestone  b^t  of  the  Blackwater  and  Bride  Talleys  forming  a  diiiBi 
across  them,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west. 

The  day-fllate  of  Waterford  is  of  two  distinct  kinds  —  one,  i 
ordinary  day-slate  of  the  Silurian  series  —  the  other,  an  older  r( 
banging  to  the  transition  or  metamorphic  series.  The  lat 
occupies  great  part  of  the  tract  of  county  which  extends  S.  and  S. 
fkom  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  the  direction  of  Dungarvan  Harbo 
The  grey  slates  of  this  older  series  are  extensively  quarried  for  re 
ing  purposes.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper,  have  all  been  worked  wit 
the  day-slate  districts.  Good  potters'  clay  occurs.  Black  and  ot 
marbles  are  also  met  with. 

Waterford  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  Much  of  the  lan< 
undsr  pasture,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  extenriTe.  BacoE 
Ingdy  exported,  as  also  are  Tarious  lire  8tock,with  butter,  grain,  flc 
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The  eonntj  of  Waterford  is  dlyided  into  8  baronies.    Its  principal 
towns  are:  — 


Pop. 
Watbbfobd     23,220 
POBTLAW     .        3,915 


Pop. 

DuNOARTAir  .   5,881 
Cappoquin     .    1,798 


Pop. 
LisxoBS    .        2,089 
TaUow       .        1,627 


The  city  of  Waterford  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament  Dungarvan  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member.  The  county  of  Waterford  returns  two  members.  The  city 
of  Waterford  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  is  also  a  county  of  itself. 

Waterford  is  a  considerable  town,  finely  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  river  Suir,  12  miles  above  the  sea.  It  flourishes  chiefly  by  its 
extensive  traffic  with  Bristol,  and  is  the  great  seat  of  the  coasting 
and  cross-channel  export  trade  for  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
Its  foreign  trade  is  much  less  considerable.  Vessels  of  800  tons 
burthen  can  reach  the  quays  of  Waterford :  ships  of  heavier  ton- 
nage load  and  discharge  at  the  town  of  Passage,  lying  on  the  W. 
side  of  Waterford  Bay,  5  miles  nearer  the  sea.  TtamoTe,  a  small 
fishing  and  bathing-town  on  the  shore  of  Tramore  Bay,  is  7  miles 
to  the  S.S.W.  of  Waterford,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Portlaw  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Cladagh  river,  a  short  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Suir. 

Dungarvan^  a  seaport  town,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Waterford,  is  chiefly 
important  irom  its  flsheries,  and  from  the  resort  of  visitors  thither 
fioT  purposes  of  summer  bathing.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town 
of  considerable  strength,  and  has  still  a  castle  built  by  King  John. 
Lumore,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Blackwater  river,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  sacred  seats  of  Irish  learning,  and  enjoyed  in  former 
times  an  importance  which  has  long  since  left  it.  Cappoqttin,  3  miles 
"E.  of  lismore,  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Blackwater  bends 
to  the  southward,  and  where  its  navigation  begins.  Tallow,  4  miles 
S.W.  of  lismore,  is  within  the  valley  of  the  Bride. 


5.  CoBX,  a  maritime  county,  the  largest  in  Ireland,  has  an  area  of 
1,846,333  acres,  or  2,885  square  miles.  Its  extensive  coast-line 
gtretches  from  Youghal  Bay  on  the  east  to  Kenmare  Bay  on  the 
west,  and  includes  Ballycotton  Bay,  Cork  Harbour,  Einsale  Har- 
bour, Courtmacsheny  Bay,  Clonakilty  Bay,  Roes  Harbour,  Glan- 
dore  Harbour,  Castle  Haven,  Baltimore  Bay,  Roaring  Water  Bay, 
Crook  Haven,  Dunmanus  Bay,  and  Bantry  Bay. 

Between  these  numerous  inlets,  the  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
iod[j.  The  most  important  among  them  are  the  harbours  of  Cork  and 
Xinstle,  with  the  magnificent  estuary  of  Bantzy  Bay.    Cork  Harbour 
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admits  TMtelsaf  the  lugest  dan,  which  ride  within  its  knd-UxiBd 
endosnre  in  peifect  safety.  Kinaale  Harbour  is  eqosllj  safe,  be 
much  leas  cspsooos.  Bantiy  Bsy,  which  stretches  a  di^tsiw  i 
27  miles  inlsiid,  includes  within  its  extensive  area  a  nnmbcr  d 
smaller  inlets,  the  chief  of  whidi  are  Bear  Haren,  between  Beg 
Island  and  the  mainland  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bsj,  and  tbi 
harboors  of  Glengarriff  and  Bantiy,  near  its  upper  extivmitj.  iB 
three  of  these  are  safe  places  of  resort  for  vessels  of  eveij  cIsm. 

The  promontories  of  Sheep*B  Head  (the  termination  of  tk 
peninsnla  whidi  stretches  between  Bantry  and  Danmanas  Bip\ 
Miaen  Head,  Cape  Clear,  Oallj  Head,  and  the  Old  Hti«d  of  Kimsk 
with  many  others  of  less  importance,  belong  to  the  coasts  of  ths 
coonty.  Misen  Head  is  the  soathemmost  point  of  the  Irish  mais- 
land.  Cape  Clear  Island  (on  which  is  the  promontoiy  of  that  nase) 
is  diTided  from,  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  and  a  half  ii 
breadth. 

The  larger  portion  of  Coik  has  an  elevated  surface.  The  prio- 
cipal  mountain  groups  are  in  'the  west  and  north-west,  and  the 
general  inclination  of  the  sni&ce  is  to  the  eastward.  This  ii 
shown  by  its  rivers,  all  of  which  have  eastwardly  courses,  and 
finally  make  a  sonthward  bend  before  reaching  the  sea.  The  ralleTS 
of  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and  Bandon — the  principal  rivers  of  tha 
county  —  divide  the  different  groups  and  ranges  of  hi^  gronnd, 
which,  like  the  rivers  themselves,  have  in  general  an  east  and  west 
direction.  Towards  the  western  border  of  the  county,  this  direction 
becomes  rather  thatof  N.K  and  S.W.,  as  indicated  by  the  numerooi 
estuaries  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  south- westen 
shores  of  Ireland,  and  which  the  hill-ranges  in  that  portion  of  tb« 
island  divide  from  one  another. 

The  mountain  range  which  occupies  the  peninsula  dividing  Ken- 
mare  and  Bantiy  Bays  includes  Hungry  Hill,  2,249  feet,  on  the 
border-line  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  with  the  adjoining  chains  of  th* 
Caha  Mountains  and  the  SUeve  Miskish  Mountains.  Hungry 
Hill  exceeds  in  height  any  other  point  either  within  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  county.  The  Slieve  Misldsh  range  is  to  the  S.W. 
of  Hungry  HUl :  the  Caha  Mountains  stretch  to  the  north-eastward, 
past  the  head  of  Glengarriff  Harbour.  Thence  the  high  groondf 
are  prolonged,  past  the  head-waters  of  the  Lee  and  its  affluents,  and 
along  the  border-line  of  Cork  and  Keny,  to  the  Denynasaggaii 
Mountains  and  the  range  of  Cahirbama  (5  miles  S.W.  of  Millstreet)^ 
the  latter  2,234  feet  in  height  The  groups  of  the  Bogha  (or  Boggxa) 
and  KagUs  Mountains  bound  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  on  tha 
south ;  the  highest  point  of  the  Nag^  Mountains  reaches  1,888  feet 
The  Shehy  Mountains,  near  the  head  of  the  Lee  valley,  are  1,796 
feetinhei^t    TUe  aouth-ear^  the  county,  i 
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the  lower  portioiifl  of  the  principal  nTer-TalleTB,  is  much  len  elerated, 
Imt  the  eor&ce  ie  nowhere  flat  through  any  considerable  area. 

The  principal  riyen  of  Cork  are  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and  Bandon, 
already  mentioned.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Blackwater  (with  that 
of  its  affluent,  the  Bride)  is  within  the  oonnty  of  Wateiford :  the 
Lee  and  the  Bandon  belong  wholly  to  Cork.  Both  the  Lee  and  the 
Bandon  hare  nmnerons  affluents.  The  Arrigadeen  river,  a  much 
less  considerable  stream,  to  the  S.  of  the  Bandon,  has  the  same  e^st- 
wardly  direction  as  the  larger  streams,  and  enters  the  ocean  by  an 
astoazy  on  the  west  side  of  Courtmacsheny  Bay. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  geology  of  Cork  are  day- 
alate  and  old  red  sandstone.  The  day-slate,  whidi  forms  the  highest 
elerations,  and  upon  which  the  strata  of  sandstone  rest,  is  found  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  extending  from  the  north  side  of 
Bantry  Bay  to  the  npper  portion  of  the  Blackwater  valley.  The  red 
aandstone  occupies  all  the  middle  and  longer  portion  of  the  county, 
including  most  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  Bandon  and  Black- 
water  rivers  (the  valley  of  the  Lee  inclusive),  and  extending  into  the 
adjoining  county  of  Waterford.  The  Nagles  Mountains  consist 
altogether  of  sandstone :  the  Bogha  group  is  composed  partly  of 
aandstone  and  partly  of  day-slate. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  central  plain  is  much  less 
cztensivdy  developed  in  Cork  than  in  the  adjoining  counties  to 
the  north  and  north-east.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  lower 
vallejrs  of  the  Blackwater  and  Lee  rivers,  and  also  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  former.  Within  the  valley  of  the  Bandon  and  the 
acfjoining  tract  to  the  southward,  the  limestone  passes  into  carboni- 
ftious  slate,  which  latter  formation  alternates  with  the  red  sandstone 
rocks  throughout  the  southernmost  peninsulas  and  headlands  of  the 
island. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  belongs  to  the 
Manster  coal-field,  which  indudes  the  contiguous  portions  of  Lime- 
ride  and  Kerry.  Coal  is  woriced  at  a  few  localities  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  Blackwater  valley,  to  which  this  tract  —  most  of  it  little 
better  than  a  mountain  wilderness — chiefly  belongs.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  manganese,  and  other  ores,  abound  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  principally  within  the  day-slate  area. 

Cork  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  Excepting  within  the 
tract  that  is  indusive  of  the  dty  of  Cork,  it  is  thinly  populated. 
Large  portions  of  the  surface  consist  of  barren  moor  and  bog. 
Tile  most  productive  tracts  are  those  ooinddent  with  the  lower 
povtiona  of  the  prindpal  river-vaUeys.  Bacon,  butter,  and  other 
ten-prodnce,  are  extensivdy  supplied,  mudi  of  it  to  the  export 
^■ariret    There  are  woollen  and  other  manaflictBrea  in  th^  ^ste^  ^ 
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The  county  ot  Cork  is  divided  into  2  ridiogi^  and  23  bcrodtt 
Its  principel  towns  are:  — 


COBX      . 

Pamags 

QcnxsTOWir 

MiDDLBTON     , 

Macboom 

YOUOHAL 


Pop. 
78,892 

2,287 
8,653 
3,378 
8,283 
6,328 


Fbbmot 
Mallow 
Kamtubx     . 

MiTCHBLLS- 
TOWK 

Chablbtillb 


Pop. 
6,202 
8.612 
2,226 

2,920 


BAxz>oir 

DUKMAKWAT. 

Clokakiltt  . 
Sjubrbrbsx  . 


2,458  I  Bastry 


lOTl 
1,074 

2.444 


Cork  and  Bandon  are  respectiTelj  tlie  prineipcd  aasiBe-towni  iat 
the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  the  oountj.  Cork  is  the  capital  of  tbe 
county,  and  besides  being  an  episcopal  city  is  also  a  county  of  itidi 
The  city  of  Cork  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  pariiamfSL 
YoughaJ,  Mallow,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon,  are  parliamentary  boxoo^ 
returning  one  member  each.    The  county  retuzna  two  members. 

The  city  of  Cork  is  situated  on  either  side  of  the  xirer  Lee^  > 
few  miles  above  its  expansion  into  Cork  Harbour.  It  is  the  thiri 
city  of  Ireland  in  point  of  population,  and  only  second  to  Belfust  ia 
the  amount  of  its  foreign  trade.  Provisions  and  other  agricultonl 
produce  are  largely  exported,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen  px^ik 
with  paper,  leather,  and  glass,  are  manufactured :  ship-building  is 
also  extensively  carried  on,  and  many  laige  steamers  are  construft^d. 
Cork  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  has  sereztl 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  The  romantic  groves  of  BlamfT, 
and  the  ruins  of  Blarney  Castle,  are  five  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Coii 
Upon  Great  Island,  within  Cork  harbour,  is  QueetitUntn^^-fonnttAj 
Cove  of  Cork,  which  received  its  present  name  on  occasion  of  Her 
M^esty's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1849.  Queenstown  forms  the  prinripsl 
port  of  Cork,  as  only  the  smaller  vessels  are  able  to  reach  that  citt. 
MiddUton  lies  at  the  head  of  an  estuary  belonging  to  the  N.E.  angl? 
of  Cork  Harbour.  Macroom^  21  miles  W.  of  Coric,  is  within  tb« 
upper  portion  of  the  Lee  valley,  on  a  small  affluent  of  that  river. 

Youghal  (26  miles  R  by  N.  of  Cork)  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Blackwatcr  river,  immediately  above  its  entrance  into  the  ses. 
The  estuaiy  of  the  Blackwator,  which  above  the  town  widens  con- 
siderably, forms  the  harbour  of  Youghal,  the  entrance  of  whidi  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar.  Youghal  has,  however,  considerable  ship- 
ping trade  (to  which  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Blackwater  contzi- 
butes  largelyX  and  is  of  much  resort  as  a  summer  watering-place.* 

Fermoy  and  Mallow  are  both  situated  on  theuj^r  Blackwater — the 
fdimer  17  miles  to  the  N.E.,  the  latter  at  the  same  distance  N.N.W., 


*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  for  some  time  at  Toughal,  aad  plantsd 
there»  It  is  udd,  the  first  poti>*  i  brought  firom  America. 
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of  Cork.  Fennoy  is  immediately  a4jaceiit  to  the  eastern  termiiuition 
of  the  Nagles  Mountains,  and  commands  an  important  pass  to  the 
city  of  Cork  and  the  sonth-westezn  districts  of  the  island,  between 
the  Nagles  and  the  range  of  high  grounds  stretching  fiEurther  to 
the  eastward,  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  CharlevUUj  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  county,  is  a  town  of  modem  origin,  dating 
only  from  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Kinsale,  a  town  of  frequent  mention  in  the  historic  annals  of 
Ireland,*  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon  river,  the  estuaiy  of 
which  constitutes  its  harbour.  It  is  chiefly  important  from  the  ex- 
tensiye  fisheries  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  from  its  usage  as  a 
rammer  bathing-place.  Bandon,  on  the  river  of  that  name  (15 
miles  S.W.  of  Cork),  is  a  well-built  town,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  within  the  county.  Its  origin  dates  no  fiirther  back 
than  the  commencing  portion  of  the  17th  century. 

Skibberecn,  28  mUes  S.W.  of  Bandon,  is  on  the  river  Islin,  near  its 
outlet  into  Baltimore  Harbour.  The  latter  derives  its  name  from 
the  village  of  Baltimore,  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  lying 
on  its  eastern  shore. 


6.  KsBST,  a  maritime  county,  has  an  area  of  1,186,126  acres,  or 
1,853  square  miles.  It  forms  the  south-westernmost  portion  of 
Ireland,  and  includes  within  the  limits  of  its  shore-line  several  of  the 
deep  bays  and  land-enclosed  recesses  which  are  the  characteristic  of 
that  coast  From  Kenmare  Bay  on  the  south,  the  coast  of  Kerry 
reaches  northward  to  the  estuaiy  of  the  Shannon :  Dingle  and  Tralee 
Bays,  with  numerous  openings  of  less  magnitude,  intervene  between 
these  extreme  points.  The  inland  frontier  of  the  county  is  marked 
in  general  by  high  grounds  which  lie  along  the  Cork  and  Limerick 
border. 

The  Bays  of  Kenmare  and  Dingle  are  among  the  most  extensive 
inlets  found  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  each  of  them 
penetrating  about  thirty  miles  inland.  The  shores  of  Kenmare  Bay 
are  generally  open ;  those  of  Dingle  Bay,  excepting  within  its  upper 
portion,  known  as  Castlemaine  Haven,  are  for  the  most  part  lined  with 
high  clifEs.  Kenmare  Bay  has  deep  water  up  to  its  head,  near  which 
is  situated  the  town  of  Kenmare,  and  has  several  secure  and  sheltered 
recesses  on  either  side  of  its  coast-line :  Dingle  Bay  is  more  open 
and  unsafe,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  ftdl  of  shoals.  Bollinskelligs 
Bay,  St.  Finnan  Bay,  and  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  the  island 

*  Snsals  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in  1690,  a  few  days  after  hfs 
tBcesssftd  sieffs  of  Cork.  See  Macanlay:  Hist  of  Eng.,  chap.  xvL 
itmm  TL  hadlanded  at  Kinaale,  from  FrwiGS^  hi  tha  \{c«iMdSA%i^9a% 
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of  Valentia  from  the  mainland,  intezrene  between  the  laiger  bi^f  of 
Kenmare  and  Dingle. 

To  the  northward  of  Dingle  Bay  are  Smerwidk  Harboiir,  BzmndonBif, 
Tralee  Bay,  and  Ballyheigh  Bay,  to  which  latter  succeeda  the  estaiij 
of  the  Shannon.  Smerwiek  Harbour  and  Brandon  Bay  belong  to  tiK 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Bays  of  Dingk 
and  Tralee.  This  peninsula,  which  forms  the  baron  j  of  GorkagmiMJt 
terminates  in  Dunmore  Head,  the  westernmost  point  of  Irelaad. 
Tralee  Bay  is  generally  shallow,  and  the  coast  thenoe  northward  is 
obstructed  by  shoals,  as  £ir  as  Kerry  Head,  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Shannon  estuary. 

Many  snudl  islands  adjoin  the  shores  of  Kerry.  The  most  cod- 
siderable  of  them  is  Valentia  Island,  which  is  between  6  and  7  miki 
long,  and  has  an  area  of  6,371  acres.  The  channel  on  the  north  side 
of  Valentia  Island  forms  a  deep  and  safe  harbour.  The  group  of  the 
BlasketB  lies  off  the  promontory  of  Dunmore  Head,  fiizther  to  tbe 
northward. 

The  Bur&ce  of  Kerry  is  eminently  diversified,  and  the  oonntj 
includes  within  its  limits  the  highest  mountains  in  the  island.  The 
coast-district  of  Kerry  is  one  of  the  most  fiiTour<>d  portions  of  tbe 
British  Islands.  *'  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching 
far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build,  the 
rivulets  brawling  down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in 
which  the  wild  deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds  of 
wanderers  sated  with  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities. 
.  . , .  The  landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  colouring  seldom 
fbund  in  our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves  the  soiL  The  arbutus 
thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Calabria.  The  tuil 
ia  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills  glow  with  a  brighter 
purple:  the  varnish  of  the  holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy ;  and  berries 
of  a  brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter  greeiL"* 

Macgillicudd/s  Reeks  f  (lying  within  the  southward  division  of 
the  county — a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Dingle  Bay,  and  nearly  ad* 
jacent  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey)  are  thehi^est 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  the  highest  in  Ireland.  The 
aummit  of  Camtual  (or  Carrantual),  their  highest  point,  reaches  3,404 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  narrow  chasm,  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  marks  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Reeks,  and  divides  them  frx>m  the  adjacent 
Bummita  of  the  Toomies,  Glena,  and  Purple  Mountains,  by  which  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  are  immediately  bordered  on  their  western  side. 
The  entire  group  (including  these  last-named  mountains  with  the 

*  Macaulav:  Hist  of  £ng.,  chap.  ^ 
t  That  is,  Rocks. 
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Bedn)  presents  a  steep  and  precipitons  face  to  the  sonthward, 
subsiding  with  a  more  gradual  descent  into  the  plain  which  a^'oins 
their  northern  base. 

The  whole  of  that  portion  of  Kerry  which  is  southward  of 
the  parallel  in  which  the  Reeks  are  situated  (including  the  peninsula 
lying  between  Dingle  and  Kenmare  Bays)  is  filled  up  with  high 
moontains,  reaching  to  the  very  edge  of  the  adjoining  sea.  The  siimmit 
of  Mangerton  (between  2  and  3  miles  S.E.  of  the  upper  lake  of 
Killamey)  is  2,764  feet.  The  Culleen  Mountain,  westward  of  the 
Beeks,  is  2,231  feet  in  height;  and  the  adjoining  Drung  Mountain, 
which  overhangs  the  shores  of  Dingle  Bay,  is  of  little  less  elevation. 

The  most  elevated  of  the  Kerry  Mountains,  however,  next  to 
Camtual,  is  found  within  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,  to  the 
northward  of  Dingle  Bay,  where  Mount  Brandon  reaches  3,126  feet, 
and  is  second  in  height  amongst  the  mountains  of  Ireland.  Bin- 
shehy,  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Brandon,  is  2,710  feet  The 
mountains  stretching  through  this  peninsula  are  prolonged  to  the 
eastward  in  the  Slievo  Mish  group,  lying  SJl  of  the  town  of 
Tralee. 

The  middle  portion  of  Kerry,  including  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
north-eastward  of  the  lower  Lake  of  Killamey,  with  the  tracts  that 
adjoin  the  upper  extremities  of  Dingle  and  Tralee  Bays,  is  only  of 
trying  elevation.  Farther  north,  the  land  rises  into  hills  towards 
the  Limerick  border,  but  is  for  the  most  part  open,  and  comparatively 
low,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  group  of  the  Stacks 
Mountains  rises  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  plain  in  which 
Tralee  stands.  The  Clanruddeiy  Mountains  are  farther  to  the 
eastward.    This  portion  of  the  county  contains  a  large  extent  of  bog. 

Kerry,  though  watered  by  numberless  rivulets,  has  no  large  rivers. 
The  Laime,  which  issues  from  the  lower  Lake  of  Killamey  and  enters 
Dingle  Bay ;  the  Maine,  which  enters  Castlemaine  Haven,  at  the 
head  of  the  same  estuary ;  the  Buaghty,  which  enters  the  head  of  Ken- 
mare Bay ;  and  the  Cashen,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  a  few  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  latter, 
are  the  most  considerable. 

The  Lakes  of  Killamey,  the  most  extensive  and  beantiful  amongst 
the  numerous  lakes  that  belong  to  this  part  of  Ireland,  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere.*  Of  numerous  others,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
Lough  Gtiitane  (belonging  to  the  same  basin  as  the  Lakes  of  Killamey, 
from  which  it  is  less  than  three  miles  distant,  to  the  eastward).  Lough 
Garra,  and  the  Loughs  of  Denyana,  Lannan,  and  Curraun.  The  three 
last-named  are  connected  with  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  by  a  short  stream 

•  Sse  ant§,  p.  596. 
TT 
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whifh  iiQCTM^  frr-m  Luii2h  Cnxrami,  the  largest  ain'<MiZ9f  them.    hrz. 
•jiira  hskSt  an  oT:*flow  to  the  upper  portion  of  Diiuri^  Bit. 

Gfi.-f'-i^y. — The  p^k  r.f  which  the  moantaim  of  Krrrr  are  ^ii-T^ 
ccrapc-r-]  X*  a  rel  or  hrowiiish-greT  quartzose  coa£:Ioxnr?a!A  il'^ 
sating  with  zrecn  and  parple  slates.  This  pock  forxns  tht*  npr^- 
Tn.-c.Vrfr  of  the  clar-slate.  or  Silurian  serim.  and  is  closejV  aLi'^ : 
The  lowr<t  memljcr  of  the  old  red  sandatone  or  Deroniis  ^tk^s. 
.SLte  i«  qnitrried  in  Valeotia  Island,  and  good  flags  aiv  fctcIiV: 
Thv.vr.  Toward*  the  coast,  and  in  the  dirpction  of  the  riTer-riiVf*. 
thv  flanks  of  the  moontains  rapport  eztensire  larers  of  oM  J^l  ri=> 
strtae.  These  aiv  overlaid,  within  the  ralleTV.  ^T  carbr.inifep:''Sj  ijr.- 
styne,  wiiich  latter  rock  appears  along  the  upper  |«rt  of  Kcztrn^x  R.- 
ar.'l  ih**  ccui«e  of  the  Bnaghtr  river,  and  corers  considerable  srwft? 
within  the  basins  cf  the  Laane,  the  Maine,  Tralee,  and  Ca^h^n  n'rer> 
The  r.orth-eastem  foition  of  the  county,  between  the  Mwa  c: 
Kiil.-^ni'-y  and  the  cstuarr  of  the  Shannon,  belongs  to  the  coal-'iijTrl.t 
of  Mar**?er.  Xo  coaL  however,  is  worked.  The  iron-wort*  forcier^T 
•■«"alaiih'='l  within  the  south-western  part  of  the  counfv  cvit.-..-I  :o  b» 
ctirri-^l  fa  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  tinl-er  used  as  fu-I  is  rb-^ 
prvt*"  ri  smfitinc.  Copper  and  lead,  as  well  as  ipon-«:rf«.  al-j'jnJ  ii 
?h-  T3 lurtiinoTis  distnctft. 

K^rrr  i*  chiefly  an  agriculturBl  county.  It  is  the  lea5T  p-'j'i^  -* 
p-ni-r.  of  Munster.  ani  indeed,  of  the  whole  island.  Ti:e  oh;';: 
*:-■  •::  ati-'n*  rf  the  people  are  dairy-fa nning.  tillage,  an-i  £.•.;.!:: j. 
Grain,  fjur.  and  bacon,  arc  exported.  The  fisheries  are  on  a  >r.  1  .:" 
c«-r.»i  ^.rrjble  magnitude,  and  supplj  the  markets  of  Cork.  Lim*  rli 
;ir.-:  I*r.-  i;:i, 

Kerry  is  divided  into  8  baronies.    Its  principal  towns  are :  — 

P-^p.    I  Pop. 

ThaITE  10,191  '  KlLLABXET   .      6.187 

I  DixGLE         .    2,251 


LiSTOWEL        .     2,i"' 


Traleo,  tho  county-town,  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning 
<'  r.v  menil  tt.     The  county  returns  two  members. 

Try'-*  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  head  of  Tralee  Eiv.  :. 
•J'.e  Vink*  of  a  small  river,  the  Lee.  which  enters  the  bav.  A  o-^nal 
?:  thre^  miles  in  length  enables  vessel*  of  300  tons  to  read;  tL->  tctn.. 
Tra:-:**  i-*  oonnew-ti-d  In*  niilwav  with  KiUamov  and  ^I.ill«-*w,  and. 
throuii';!  the  latter,  with  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin.  The  town  cf 
A*r7i:r«#— is  onlva  mile  distant  fn->m  the  lower  Lakeof  Killamcr:  it 
derives  its  sole  im!»orfcince  fiom  the  resort  of  visitors  to  the  beuutinil 
lakes  that  K^ar  i!<  name,  and  to  the  attractions  of  the  a<\J!U*^n: 
scenery  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  lakes.    Thirteen  miles  (in  dizect 
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I    distance)  S.  by  W.  of  Killarney,  is  the  little  town  of  Kmmare^ 
originally  a  colony  planted  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  1670.* 

The  town  of  Dingle  stands  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  creek  on 
the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Bay.  It  has  some  trade,  chiefly  in  the  export 
of  agricultural  pioduce.t  Cahirciveen  (pop.  1,808),  situated  not  &r 
from  the  opposite  or  S.  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  is  on  a  creek — some- 
times  called  the  Valentia  river — which  stretches  inland  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valentia  Island.  lAstowel  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Feale,  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Cashen  basin. 


*  See  Macaula^',  chap.  xiL  The  road  between  Rillamey  and  Kenmare 
passes  over  a  wild  and  picturesque  mountain-tract.  From  the  latter 
place,  crossing  the  head  of  the  ba^  by  a  suspension -bridge,  it  is  con- 
tinued southward  over  the  mountams  that  enclose  the  ravine  of  Glen- 
garriff,  and  alongthe  shore  of  Bantry  Bay. 

t  Dingle,  like  Valentia  and  other  places  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland* 
had  formerly  much  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain.  The  old  houses 
of  Dingle  are  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  Valentia  Island  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  not 
expelled  until  the  period  of  Crom well's  rule. 
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ABBERLEY  HiUt,  31, 

Abbeville,  147 
AbboUford,  617 
Aberaeron.  457, 4SB 
Abenfon,  465, 467 
Aberbroibock  (or   Ar- 
broath). 550 
Aberdare,  464,  465 
Aberdaron  Bay,  441 
Aberdeen,  565. 56b 
Aberdeenshire.  563 
Aberdovey,45fi,45S 
Aberlftaw,  154, 440 
Aberfojle,  556,  563 
Abergarenny.  339 
Abergieie,  446 
AbemiUi,  473 
Aberladj,  572 

—  Bay,  571 
Abemcthy,  561, 562 
~  braes  of.  485 
Aberystwith,  65, 112, 457 
Abingdon,  412 
Abravantttu  Simu.  94 
Accrington,  379,  382 
Acemannes    ceaster    (or 

Bathanbyrig),  122 
Acheen.22S,22f» 
Achil  Head,  587, 664 

—  Island,  591,  593,  663, 

666 

—  Sound,  591, 663 
Adionry,  &n 

Achray,   loch,   483,    494, 

560 
Acton  (Cheshire),  S50 

—  (Middlesex),  233 
Adder,  river,  491 
Adour,  river,  142, 143 
Ad|Kir,4»7 

Adur,  river,  434 
Adwaiton  Moor,  36S 
Ae  Water,  itti 
Aeron,  river,  496, 458 
JEacendun,  102,41^Moto 
JEstrvmnides  (or  CoMste 

Albn  (or  Avon)  river,  464, 
46^407 


AFO 

Afon  Llwyd,  river,  337 

Agen,  143 

Agbadoe,  607 

Aghrim    (or    Aughrim), 

671 
Aghros  Ptrint,  667 
Agra,  225 
Agricola,   campaigns    of, 

79~— 8* 
Ahmedabad,  285 
Aigdesbyrig,  122 
Aiba  Crag.  487, 530 
Air,  point  of,  20, 447 
Airdrie.  532 
Airds  Moas,  530 
Aire,  river,  SO,  394, 355 
Airedale,  365 
Airy  Force,  116 
AJmere,  225 
Alan,  or  Camd,  river,  49, 

434 
Aiauna,86 
Albany,  215 
Albemarle  Sound,  214 
Albion,  first  mention  of, 

70 
Aloester,  328 
Alcluyd  (Dumbarton),  99 
AUborough,  (Suffblk),  391 

—  (Yorkshire),  862,  iSS 
Aide,  river,  49, 391 
Alderley  Edge,  319,320 
Ale  Water,  614, 576 
Aled,  river,  445 
Alen^on,  126 
Alexandria,  638 

Alford     (Aberdeenshire), 
£6»,566 

—  (Lincolnshire),  387 
Alice  Holt  Forest,  58, 407 
Allan  Water,  660, 662 
Allen,   bog  oL  619,  620, 

628 

—  hill  of,  688, 629 

—  lough,    696y   630^  660, 

—  river,  344 
Allendale,  346 
AlUer,  river,  14ft 
Alloi,64l,64fi 


AICO 

Allonby,  370 

Almond,  river    (Linlith- 
gow), 607. 608,  610 

(Perth),  491,  Wi9 

Almondbury,  362, 364 
Aln,  river,  48, 34fV 
Alness  Water,  577 
AIney  IsUnd,  343 
Alnwick,  174^  3«6 

—  Moor,  344 
Alresford,  248, 409 
Al>ait  Hill,  667 

Alsh,    loch,     477,    486, 

576 
Alston,  370 
Alt,  river,  375 
Alt   Graat   (or  Aulgraat) 

Water,  677 
Alton,  164.247 

—  Hills.  33 
Altrincham,  320 
Alum  Bay,  410 
Alva,  540 

A I  wen,  river,  445 

Alyn,  river,  448,  447.  448, 

449 
Alyth,  561, 662 
Ambleside  373 
Amboise,  176 
Amboyna,  226 
Ambresbyrig  (Amesbury), 

122 
Amersham,  30O 
Amesbury,  1^415 
Amicombe  Hill,  27,  429 
Amlwch,  440 
Ampthill,  307 
Ancalitett  76 

Ancholme,  river,  384, 385 
Ancnim,  517 
•  Moor,  batUe  ot,  617 
Jnderida,9i 
Andover,  409 
Andredesceaster    (Peven- 

sey)  122 
Anger,  139 
Anglen,  97 

Anglesey,  is.e  o^,  44, 438 
Anglo-Saxon  towns,  133 
Angoultai^  143 


Am  HiKinUlu.  ^.(HA 

A»r«.iw 

a™,  LlinJ.  M7,  iiS. 

— inHiiir.HS 

An]«i,I39 

Anu  Iiljinrti.au.  867 

ATDfiTTlm  (BwUn. 

AnlH!t.n«r,ino.M5 

JS-X'W" 

AwfigiSi^Ct^rH^ma 

^''(Brtrtoj;,»,«(.w 

—  ri'ir,  WO,  «9!.  HI 

^sr^-"-""— * 

(D«nn>bliT).M 

AimmW*.  *8S.S(H,W1 

-  rt«V  [oi  ' 

AHhur'i   Sat.  4B3,  X!, 

Waut.SM 

Anilfu.  ill 

aS."S, 

AIO.£S» 

''::i:^z.i?  *--'■ 

KS-.fe"'-" 

~".f,"»-«» 

AM«.  or    T«t,  hT«,  M 

»:::■;•& 

— 'STsr"-* 

^■»«(Nai;,Tl.ir.TS 

Aian,  Liule.  rim.  Ml 

Annl)>v.rlf<r,i!» 

W 

ArirtUTIN.  tSI 

A»n->»rr.nm,CAV 

Antrim,  6« 

Aihbr-dc-K-Zoueh.    E5S, 

Avnuiebs.  ia> 

-™nlT.«l 

Aw^loS;«3.*9V» 

—  nounUlniDT.Sn 

Alh^owb.  lu£.413wu 

A.il.Itrp,K« 

-F™«.«.39.*B 

Aibrwir.  4S5  ■ 

A|>fcd.K331 
Appin,  S^MT 

.tir.   liiCT.  H%  Ml.  t9i; 

AllH00.u*d«.I,TM.     Srs. 

as 

Aie-rdge    Hill,   m,  !U. 

Aikri«t.  W 

AlHfarHinr'.'HWr 

Aiil><.h».ui«ar  M.M 

Ss" 

^KS.^wi 

A>ni.Pl<R.«3l.is 

Athelnn,  103. 19G 

A.m«iIta.WI 

Arbrclh.SW 

All..ri.«,«S 

Artigrjllill,»S 

ATi«i™rr.  a» 

A™«,S30 

—  V.I,  of,  IS.  9» 

Ard,  loch,  Xa 

—  Moot.  |..riieof.  H3 

Alhlnnr,  .U.;,  67i 

Ardigh,  WT 

AjTDHlrT,  IB 

ArdDcir  B.T  «nd  Hubour, 

AlhJ.  SM.'ilA 

Air.  Bffl' 

fifiJ.STI 

ArdM,  <!l( 

ArdH>,For»lar,ia 

Altrrr,  liter,  «3t 

AMfrn,  «7 

AMflwHukOUT.SW 

AidrD  (Di  EitdlF),  r<Ter, 

*S^«I"    ^°*™"'- 

gABJCOMBB  ».,.«■. 

ftichoirrr   (or   BkI>->7- 

Antanarc  Hi;.  SHI 

AUChl<T..f.UT,  %l,  5l3 

nTrr,4» 

Ardnuujrchin,  bSt 

B«^p.JT!).SW 

B«ldIDb]rig      (BuDxTT. 

Ardoeh,  moor  of,  Bl 

_StH^lcn-.,3» 

Anlro-.»J 

—  w«t.ia 

B«L«wi>;1    (D(kc-<«, 

Ancklmnd  P«»,  ISI 

iSX.'SS. 

Authrim    («    Aitartan), 

K^aa,.MIS,SlS 

ni 

BMti-w|bBUIKn.«a 

33SSiV» 

AHina.  Hiier.  en 
ATi»i(.  loch,  m 

— iItr,  SM 

-Tl«S,*S.337 

ATktoi.53) 

*£!' *"  °~" 

Siliisirslsn' 

Amnh,  fioi.  «aa 

— ,  nmi.li.B6 

A™n=r  0,00),  ilm 

Aiqi»,rtnr,lU 

ud  Ttic.  U^^^^ 

INDEX. 
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BAL 

Baldnck,9g6 
BalUbulub.  557 
Ballanseich.  hill,  533 
Balterd  Down.  34 
Ballater,  565, 5fXi 
BalKcoMldT,  river,  654 
Baltina.666 

Ballinahinch,  iakct  of.  TiCg 
Baliinakill  Harbour,  6t;7 
Baliinamore^l 
liallinatloe.  670,  671,  673 
B^llinderrT,    river,     651, 

653 
Ballinrobe,  6G6 
BallintktfUigs  Bay,  687.  G89 
Ballycaitle,  598 
Ballycotton  Bay,  683 
Ballygalley  Head.  641 
Ballybeigh  Bay.  688 
Ballymahon,618 
Ballymena,  643,  644 
Ballymonev,  643 
Ballymore  Eustace,  631 
Ballyinote,  663 
Ballyaadare,  663 

—  Bay,  661,  663 
BaUythannon,  650 
Ballyteige,  bay  and  lough, 

6:^.635 
Balmoral,  566 
Balquhidder,  561 
Baltimore,  6B 
~  Bay,  683 
Balvalg,  river,  493 
Bamborough,  98,  174,  347 
Baropton  (Devon).  431 

—  (6xon),  302 
Banaffher.  G90 
Anwi/M,  88 
Banbridge,  640 
Banbury.  30S.  303 
Banrion,  686,  687 
Bandon,  river.  504.  685 
Baneaingtun(BeQaington), 

122. 
Banff.  568 
Banflfhhire,567 
Bangor  (Caernarvonshire) 

443 
Bangor  (Down),  640,  641 
Bann,  river,  594.  604,  637, 

6S9.64S 

(Wexford),  635 

Bannockbum,    town    and 

battle  of,  5U3,  &S9, 540 
Ban  now  Bay,  634,  635 
Banatead  Downs,  396 
Banum,  223^  2S5 
Bantry,  686 

—  Bay.  588, 502,  683, 684 
BarbadoM,  217 
Bardon  Hill,  310 
Bacdaey  IalaDd,47,441 
Barfleur,  186 
BMtliit,3!H 

Bwlc.  river,  49S,4S8 
BamoiitbflW 


BAR 

Barnard  Caatle,  349, 350 
Barneft,  397 
Barneflmore  Mountaint 

and  Gap.  G48 
Barnet.  176,  '^99 

—  battle  of,  176 
Barnnley,  3J9,  362.  367 
UHHittaple.  4ol,  4$2 

—  {or  Bidcford)  Bay,  427 
Barm  Head,  488 

—  nni,  566 

—  Islanda,  488,  .^74 
Barrhead.  534 

Barrow,   river,   694,   619, 

621 
(Little),  619 

—  Waterfall,  57 
Barry  Uland.  463 
Barton-on.Huinber,    384, 

387 

—  on-Irwell,  879 
Baaing  House.  409 
Ba«in|istoke,4()0 
Baviiigwerth,     154     noUf 

450  ih. 
Basra  (BuMorah).  226 
Bass  Rock.  490.  511 
Bassenthwaite,    lake,  56. 

369 
Baxsetlaw,  314 
Batavia,  225 
Bath,  89,  90.  485 
Batham,  river,  4£8 
Hathanbyrie  (Bath),  12S 
Bathgate.  MG,  511 
Batley,  9fii 
Baitervea,  295,  397 
Battle.  405,  406 

—  Abbey,  129,  406 
Battock,  Mount,  548,  551, 

564 
Bayeux, 126 
Bayonne.  143 
Bcachy  Head,  19,  403 
BeaciHisfleld.  300,  301 
Beamlnster,  418,  420,421 
Bear  Haven,  684 
Beaitfort  ^Carolina),  214 

—  Iron  Works,  339 
Beauley.  575 

—  loch,  477,  484,572,576 

—  river.  674 

Beaulieu  (or  Ex),  river, 

574 
Beaumaris,  440 
Beaumont  (or  Glen),  river, 

1H0.5I6 
Bebbanburgh    (Bambo. 

rough),  122 
Becclea,  392 
Bodale,  360 

Bedanford  (Bcdfbrd),  122 
Bedford.  S()7 
Bedfordshire,  306 
Beer  AUton,  491 
Beg,  lough,  645  note 
Berth,529 


DEN 

Beleevnamore,  mountain 

651 
Belfast,  602,  604,  605,  643 

—  l^ugh,  586,  588 
Belford,  3t6 
^«.'e<r.7l,89 
Belhavel,  lough,  65!>,  660 
Bell   Rock  (or  InchcajM), 

4!W,  550 
Bcljingharo,  346 
BelUhill,  532 
Bclmore,  hill,  654 
Helper,  317 
Bel  voir,  caatle  and  vale. 

311,313 
Bplturbct,  658 
Brn  Alligin,  577 

—  An,  559 

—  Attow,  486, 573,  577 

—  Avon,  564,  567 

—  Bury,  665 

—  Chunsie,  559 

—  Cleurh,  4H3,  541,  559 

—  Cruachan.  485, 655 

—  Dearg,  559,  677 

—  Fore,  «il5 

—  Gorm,  064,  665, 667 

—  Hee.  5») 

—  Hope,  580 

—  Ima,  5.% 

—  Klibreck,  580 

—  fjiwers.  485, 559 

—  Lcll,  559 

—  Ix)inon(l.  485,  639 

—  Mac  Dhui.  484.  564.  567 

—  More  (Mull),  487,  556 

(l»erth),  4a%5A9 

(.S.  Uist),  488 

—  More  Assynt,  580 

—  na  Main.  667 

—  tia  Vrochan,  564 

—  Nevis,  4,  4H4,  672 

—  Kinnet,  567 

—  Tore,  .'j56 

—  Uj»rn  More,  564 

—  Venue,  559 

—  Voirilch,  536,  /i.'i9 

—  Wvvis,  4SC,,  577 

—  y-6loe,  5j9 
Benarty  Hill.  542,5(4 
Benaventa  (or    Isannaini- 

Benbawn,  660 
Benbecula.  inland,  488, 574 
Benbo,  609.  660 
Benbrack,  6.57 
BenbrsdHKh,  644 
Benbulben.  661 
Bt'ncroy,  659 
Benevefhnrt,  573 
Benevenagh,  644 
Bengal.  227 
Bengore  Head,  587  G41 
BengorriflP,  665.  668 
Benjarmaasln,  225 
Benmore  (or  Fair  Head), 
587,641 
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B«nwce  HewL6fii 
Beranbyrig,  122 
Beibice,  Ml 
Bere  Forett.  58 
Bere  Regin,  430 
Berkeley.  342 
-.rale of.  42.340,348 
BerkhamiMteMl,  89B 
Berkshire.  410 
Bermuda  Itlandt,  208 
Bcrnicia.  kinRdoin  of,  9** 
Berricdale  Nes^  and  Water 

582 
Berry  Head.  19, 427 
Berrie.  550,  552 

—  river.  S51, 558 
Ber«ick-upoci.Tweed,  164, 

$•7 
Berwickshire.  51S 
Benryn  Mountaina,  S4, 157 

445,  451,  453 
BeMy  Bell,  hill.  651 
Betencourt,  149 
Beulc,  river.  399,  400 
Beverley,    113    MO/r,  186, 

Howdlcy,*W) 
Ihbroci,  <  fi 
Bic*»»tcr,  302 
Bidcronl,  431,433 

—  vor    Barnstaple)     Bay, 
427 

Bighury  Bay,  427 
BiKlTHr,  .V$2 

—  Water,  519 
Biicxlpswado,  307 
Billcricav,  3M 
Bil5ton,  .>23,  S25 
Bin  of  CuIIen,  567 
Bingham.  314 
BinKlcy,362,364 
Biniheny,  mountain,  689 
Birkenhead.  9iti  321 
Birmingham,  188,194,326, 

8?7 
Birnam  Hill,  559 
Birr     (or    Parsoiutown), 

619,  F23 
Birr,  river,  620 
BirsUll.  .-j62 
Birterbuy  Harbour,  667 
liiiihop  Hill.  M2 

—  Wearmouth.  298 
Bishops  Auckland,  Si9 

—  Castle,  333 

—  Stortford,  998 

—  Waltham,  409 
Bisley.  .'}43 

Black  Andrew,  518 

—  Cart,  river,  494,  633,  &34 

—  Combe.  23 

—  Crag.  527 

—  (or  South)  Devon,  river. 

541 

—  Elk,  river,  581 

~  Harobleton.  29, 853 

—  HeMl(CUre),673 


BUL 

Black  Head  (Comwal1),43S 

—  Hill  of  Mark,  564 

—  Isle,  the.  577, 578 
Black  Larg,  482,  .'V2I    K27 

—  Mountain,     or     Forest 

FawT,  25,  460,  4fi7 

—  —  (Hereford  and  Mon- 

mouth), 335,  SS7 
Blackadder,  river,  513.  514 
Blackboume.  river,  380 
Blackburn,  ^9.  38(1 
Blackdown  Hills,  35.  426, 

428 
Blackball  HHl.  515 
Blackheath,  £60 

—  battle  of,  179 
Blackmore,    vale   of,    4S. 

419,420 
Blackpool.  379,  380 
Blackrock,«ill 
HUckside  End,  527 
BUcksod  Bay,  663, 661, 666 
Blackstairs   Mountains, 

626,634,635 
Blackstone  Edge,  21,353 
Blackwatrr,     river    ( Ar^ 

magh),  637,  6.M,  6^5,  G56 

(Clare),  674 

(Cork),  5W,  682,  685. 

686 

(Essex),  51,  393 

(Hanu),  4(16. 408,410 

(Meath\G12 

Blader40ch,  river,  525,526 
Blaen  Afon,  339 
Hiaina,  S39 
Blair  Athol,  562 
Blairgowrie,  5^8 
Blanche  Taque,  147 
Blandford  Forum,  420. 421 
Rlane,  river,  539 
Blarney  CasUe.  686 
BlaskeU,  the.  2,  593, 688 
Biahim  Bmigitan,  90 
Blavet,  river,  146 
Blawrenge  (or  Blorenge), 

mountain,  27, 337 
Blessington,  631  • 

Biestiwn,  90 
Bloody  Foreland,  648 
Blore    Heath,   battle  of, 

170 
Blorenge  (or  Blawrenge), 

mountain.  337 
Bluestack,  mountain,  648 
BIyth.  346 
BIyth  Rigg,  513 
BIyth,  river  (Northumber. 

land),  48.  .S45 

(Staffordshire),  323, 

325 

(Suflblk).  391 

Bodrria      (or     Bodotria) 

JEitnaHum,  93 
Bodmin,  436 
I  Bo«ha  (or  Boggra)  Mouu' 
I     tains,  684, 685 


B&i 

_ie,  river,  567 
Boenor,  405 
Boldre,  river,  4Cf7 
SolrriutH     (or 

t^rum)  PrcmLVO 
Bolingbroke,  38S 
Bollin,  river,  319, 3Q 
Bolt  Head,  19,  4Z7 

—  Tail,  427.  431, 
Bolton,  379,381 

—  AMwy,  355 
Bomtiaj,  237 
Bomiutm,  90 
Booley  MountaUM,&3 
Bo'neas  (  BorrowstaocBSB) 

510.  511 
Bonhill,  .V38 
Bonet,  river.  69S^  660 
Bonnington   %3S 
Bootle,  570 
Bordeaux,  148 
Bordelaia,  the,  14S 
Borneo.  225 
Boro',  river,  635 
Borough  bridge.  362 
Rorrowdale,  24,  42,  370 
Bormwstonenes*,  51(»,  511 
Borthwick  Water,  516 
Boscot>el  Hou»e.  SS5 
Boston  (I.incoloshire).l97, 
38*;,  387 

Boston    (Xcw    EngtsDd). 

812 
Bosworth.311 

—  iMttle  of,  177 
Botesdale,  3*8 
Bothwell  Bridge.  5S2 
Botley  Hill,  32,  ^W 
Bocton  (or  Burtoo)  Head, 

29,353 
BouUworth  Hill,  JI,S74 
Bourne,  3A6 
Bounie,  brook  (Essex),  oS8 

( Surrey).  S96 

Bournemouth.  4(i9,  410 
Bovcy  l>acey.  430 
B(Nrii/m,  90 
B<»w  Foil,  23,  372 
Rowland  Forest.  A8,  353 
Bowne^t  r  Cumberland^SS 

—  (Westmoreland).  373 
Box  Hill.  3-.-6 
Boyle,  673 

—  river,  672, 673 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  615 

—  river.  «*K  604,  61i 
Brackley.  mk 
Brad  field  Moor,  353 
Bradford  (Wilu^  415, 416, 

—  (Yorkshire),    358.  362. 
365 

Bradock  Down,  8S4 
Braemar  565  mote 
Braerlach.  mountain,  964 
Rraich.y-Pwll.  20, 441 
Braid  H11LSU7 


\ 


BnJBhim  liooi.su  m>t 
Bmnpton.STQ 

—  Hill'  M9 

—  Hsunl  (Kktt),  K 
(milH-nns),62MB 


BrIcricT  Kill.  313,  X 
BrIiUI,  1116  ■oU,  187, 19S, 


rlnib      Klngdami, 

rlliih  NAUoni.lxfanllw    i 


I(un|h(LiiKoliiililn).>U. 


(WM),U8.ie    I 
Br™j«r4S38  ' 

Bto(ini,lech.  4T7,  SIB 


Broina,  ttTSr,    EU,    EIS,    I 

Lini*.  61S,  ins 

UniUBhlll.  lilH.  SIS.  Ml 


ii,«,«rr 


IHBXX. 


CJLX 

1S5 
Caer'Cwftdoc,  791119 

—  Cotun  (Colcbwtcr),  SO 
Caerawiie.  449 
CMxicon.  8S»  I5«,  399 
Cacr«Lundcn  iL4mdoa},  90 
Ctmnnbca.  46P 
~BaT.468 

—  Beacon,  IS7aote 
Cacnuutbciulilre,  467 
Carmanroa,  443 
Cacruanrootbtrc;  440 
CacrvhiUy,  465. 466 
Caer  Seioot  iSegamHum), 

4I» 
Caerwent,  91,  SS9 
Caenry*.  44(»,  isO 
Cc»ar,  Unding-plaee  oi; 

CrMi>—vfi.90 
Caha  MounuiiM,  684 
Cahir.  e«l,  6il 
Cahirtiwma,  moupUin,  6M 
Cahircivccn,  (S91 
CAhore  Point,  587, 634 
Cahon,  143 
Caimbu^  Point,  563 
Cairn  Caple,  310 

—  Eelar,  564^  Sn 

—  Germ,   4S4k  491,   564^ 

567 
Caimie  Mountain,  551 
Cairukinnov,  &£1 
CAirnuMe.  5aI7, 53D 
CainuBKMr   (of   Deugb), 
4(i^\a«$ 

—  (of  F)e«C),5S3 
Caistor  ( Unooin^,  3S7 
-.  CNorfblk\  IS6 
Caithncftt,  5t<2 

~  Oni  of.  479. 582 

~PUinor,486 

Calaia,  147  MCe»  148, 158 

€Waft(»,8S 

Cmicaria,  90 

Calcutta,  SS8 

Caktecot  LeTel,S57 

CaMccn,  Mount,  631 

Cald«r,    riT«r    (.Lanark). 

4»^5ai 
—  —  (Lancashire),    t6S, 
SoowdTS 

(Yoriuhire),  30,354, 

cJ55,375 
CaMefbank,  539 
Caldev.  nrtr,  369 
Caldron  Linn,  541 
CAldy  laUnd,  47, 471 
Cale.  rirer,  419 
CakdonUu  Canal,  484,504, 

574,576 
CaJr^0HcJ,7S 
Calf,  the.  91, 372 
Calf  of  Nan,  43, 474 
Calic«it,«S 
CallMKdBS 
dOan,  liver,  €57, 69B 


OAI. 

Canaader.  55B,  56Dk  561, 
563 

CaOem  Atu'balwm,  90 

Calne,  416. 417 

Cahon  Hin,  the,  519 

Cam  Fell,  SI.  352 

Cam  (or   Gnu»U),  river, 

3u6,a93 
Camhay,  225 
Cambervell,  397 
90 
90 

Camborne,  4:% 
Cambridge.  186, 3Q9 
Cambriditcshire,  308 
Carabu«,54') 
Camel  (or  Alan),  river,  4& 

434,436 
CameUbrd,436 
Camlad,  Hvcr,  454 
Camlto,  river,  617 
Camk>HUl,458 
Camoge.  river,  677 
Camorut  HUl,  634 
Caint>wen.  river.  GSi 
Campbeltown.  537 
Camfwie  Hill*,  483,  539 
Cjjmtraddan,  537 
Cammiodmmtum^  79,  80,  90, 

9i 
Camtmtothmmm,  88 
Candle,  nver,  149 
Camgamtrmm  Pn»m.y  33 
(!ann,  nver,  394 
Canna.  island.  487. 574 
Cannock  Chaae^  58 
Canoiibie,  5fii2 
raiii»iuanii,  90 
t'<m/.c,  73 
Cantefbury,  132,  186,  401, 

4va: 
Conrti,  71,  76.89 
Canttre,  Null  of.  480^  586 
Cantire,    }ieninaula,    479, 

5US.556 
CatUt'mm  Prom.,  93 
Cant  maraby  rig     (Canter- 

bury).  1<£9 
Canute,  dominions  or,  106 
Canvey  Island,  43.  393 
Cape  Clear,  5h7.  593,  6b4 

Island,  684 

C^ppard,  ridee  of.  621 
Caitpoquin.  t.82.  683 
Caradoc  HilU,  31, 32,331 
Caradon  I  i  ill,  434 
CarbatttorigMm,  88 
Cardiir,  63. 13S,  465 
Cardigan.  437 
Cardiganshire,  456 
Cardoo  Hill,  519 
Careni,  73 
Carey,  river  (Devon),  4629 

vSoiner»et\  4ed3 

Carisbrook  Castle,  410 
Carlingtord.    lough,    604, 

613,637,639 


CAS 


Cariingfbrd,  lDow^  03 
Carlisle,  570^  371 
Carlov.  eij 
—  couDfy.  606, 63S 
Cartuke.  532 
Camatic,  the.  230 
C«mbrca.  htii,  434 
Cam  Clanhugh.  617 

—  Seefin,  668 
Camedd.  v-Filiaat,  87 

-  Dafydd.441 

—  UewHIyn.  96,  441 
Camgarer,  hill,  639 
Cameils  Point,  439 
Camnartb.  hill.  434 
Carnmore,  hill,  653 
Camo.  river,  434 
Carmomat^.  73 
Camaore  FOiot,  58i^  6ilb 

635 

Camooetie,  530 
Camtothcr  Mouataia.  M4 
Camtual  (or  CarraobialX 

4.591,688 
Carolina,  214 
Carra,  lough.  6S5 
Carrantual  (or  CamtualX 

4,591,«%8 
Carrick    (Ayrshire;,  AS, 

528 
Carnck-on-Shannoo.  €60 
Carrick-on-Suir,  6NI.  681 
Carrickbum,  hill.  6S4 
Carrickfi-rgiis,  643 
CarrickmacroM,  636 
Carron,  54U 
Carroo,  loch,  477.  5T6, 577 

-  Titer  (Kincardine),  551, 

5>52 

(Rom).  577 

(Stirling\  519. 510 

Carrow.  mount,  661 
Carrowkeel,    Mountaia. 

G61 
Carrowmore,  loch,  Otg 
Catt,  riTer,  492 
Carter  Fell.  515 
CartmeU,379 
Caabel,  68U,  681 
Casheo,  rirer.  689.  (W 
Cashio,  hundred,  298  mote 
Cashiobury  Park,  !^  matt 
Casleh  Bay,  667 
Cttf$t\  76 
Custitcridet  (or  JBttiym- 

nida)  /m.,  69.  94^  id8 
Castle  Acre.  390 

—  Carey.  425 

—  Connell,  599 

—  llermot,  629 

—  Donington,  311 

—  Douglas.  sOB 

—  Haven,  6K3 

—  Howard,  353  moie 

^  Island  (LLeven),  543 

—  Kising.  890 

—  Semiile,  lucfa,  494. 5S4 
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Castlebar,  fiCiB 
..  lough,  665,  BSn 
CMtlc^layney,  656 
Cutlecomer,  6S3,  GH 

—  Hiii«,  ess 

CMtle.Connell,  678  notf 
CMtlemiUne  Haven,  t)S7 
Cattlereagh,  673 
Cattle'rigg,  116 
Ca«tIeton«  317, 318 
C«»tletown,  475 

—  (or    Dundalk),    river, 

613,  614 
Cataraetonium,  88,  91 
CatrnoM,  vale  of,  42. 313 
Catrine,  5S9 
Catjfcuchlafd.  71,  89 
Cau$ennfe,  90 
CauM7  Ptke,  23 
Cavan,  658 

—  county,  607, 6ff7 
Cawdor,  573 

Cawood.  368 

Cawiand  Beacon,  17 

Caxton, 309 

Cefh  Llys,  459, 4(V) 

Ceiriog,  river,  156, 331. 445 

Celbridge.  (»9 

Celebes,  »5 

Celtic  area  (of  British  pop- 
uUtion),  1^1 

.  namef  (In  British  geo. 
graphy).  118 

Oninutfni,  76 

Central  Plain  (of  Eng- 
land). 39 

(of  IreUndl,  569, 596 

Ceme  AbtMu,  42U 

Ceronett  78 
Chagford,  431 
Chalfont  St.  Oilet  301 
Chalgrove,  839,  3U3 
Chanctonbury  Ring,  408 
Chapel-en-le-Frith.  317 
Chapel  Oarioch,  566 
Char,  river,  419,  488 
Chard,  188,  425 
Charente,  river,  148, 143 
Charlettown,  819 
Charieville,  686,  687 
Charmouth,  48U,  428 
Chamwood  Forcut,  58,310 
Chater,  river,  318 
Chatham,  401,  408 
ChaUworth,318 
Cheadle,3l3 
Cheddar,  4^ 
Chelmer,  river,  51, 393 
Chelmsford.  39* 
Chelsea,  895 
Cheltenham,  66,  348 
Cheam.SdO 
Chepstow.  S99 
Cher,  rlrer,  139, 148 
Cherbourg,  184 
Cherington  (or  Chnrlton), 


CRB 

rhertsey,  3S7,  398 
Cherwell,  river.  £1,  308 
ChesApcakp,  river,  814 
Chesham,  SCO 
1  hesil  Bank,  46,  418 
Cheshire,  318 
Chess,  river,  299 
Choter,  1»8,  857,  320,  SSI 
ChcsterHeld,  317.  ilH 
Chester- le-Street.  349 
Cheviot  HUls,  81, 18U,  344, 

481,  M3 
Chevy   Chace,   battle  of, 

l(>5fio/tf 
Chew,  river,  483 
Chichester,  4a'>,  40ff 
Chiltern  Hills,  30, 8d9, 899, 

Chinnor,  840 

Chippenham,  103.  416.  417 
Chipping  Carapden,  348 

—  Norton.  302 

—  Sodbury,  »I2 
Chirk,  44ti 
Chiselham^n,  839 
Chobham  Ridge,  396 
Chon,  lorh,  560 
Chorley,  379. 381 
Christchurch,  409,  410 

—  Dav.  407 
Christleton,  856 
Chudleigh,  431 
Chulmleign.  431 
Church  »iretton,  333 
Churn,  river,  414 
CImbric  Chersonese,  96 
Cinque  Ports,  the,  187 
Cirencester,  188,  512 
Cissanceaster     (Chiches- 
ter). 122 

Civil  War,  battlefields  of 

the,  231 
Clach-na^Beinn,  551 
Clackmannan,  541,  548 
Clackmannanshire,  541 
Cladagh,    river    (Ferma- 
nagh), 654 

i  Waterford),  688, 883 

Claerwen,  river,  458 
Claggln  Uav,  fi67 
Clanhugh  Hills,  617 
Clanruddery     Mduntains, 

689 
Clapham,  295,  397 
Clare  (Ireland),  675 
Clare  (Sutlblk),  3n8 

—  county,  6(/7,  673 
Clare-Oalway,  668,  670 
Clare  Island,  593,  663 
Clarendon,  416 
nausfntum,  91 
Claw,  river,  429 
aear.  Capo,  587, 684 
Cleckheaton,  368 
Cleddy     (or     Cleddau), 

riven,  471, 47S 
Cledemutha,  128 


COL 

Clee  Hills,  31, 331 
Cleeve  Hill,  31, 340 
CleUh  HilU,  548, 544 
ClentHiUs3l,3^,398 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  333 
Clevedon,  425,  426 
Cleveland,  353.  358,  359 

—  vale  of,  42 

Clew  Bay,  591,  663,  661. 

AAA 

Clifden,  670,  671 
Cliffb  Row,  the,  385 
Clifton,  65,  343 
Clist,  nver,  488 
Clitheroe.  379 
Cloch  Point,  534 
Clodagh,  river,  620, 681 
Clogher.  607 

—  Hrad.  587,  613 
Cloghrennau  Hill,  686 
Cloghy  Bay,  638 
Clonakilty,  686, 

—  Bay,  083 
Clones,  656 
Clonfurt,  607 
Clonmacnoise,   Seven 

Churches  of^  6S0 
ClonmeL  594, 680 
ClonUrf;6Il 
Ciota  JEttuarium,  80,  94 
Clovelly,  433 
Cloyne,  607 

auden,  river,  580, 581, 583 
Clumber  Park,  315 
Clun  Forest,  58,  331 
Clun,  river,  338 
Clywd,  river  and  vale,  444 

445,  447,  448 
Clwydian  Hills,  445 
Clyde,  river,  468,  530, 538, 

536 

—  falls  of  the,  533 

—  firth  of,  477 
Clvdesdale,  488, 505,  530 
Clyth  Ness,  m 
Clywedog,   river   (Den- 
bigh), 44.> 

( Montgomery),  455 

Coal  IsUnd,  &53 
Coalfields  (English),  62 

—  (Iri8h\598 

—  (Scotch),  496 
_  (Welsh).  68 
Coalbrook  Dale,  68,  SS8 
Coatbridge,  532 
Cobbler,  the,  556 
roecfum,  91, 380 
Cockburnspath.  864,  866 
Cocker,  river,  369 
Cockermouth,  370, 371 
Coggeshall,  394 
Coflnac.  143 

Colania^  88 

Colchester,  186, 188,  394 
Coldingham  Loch,  514 
Coldstream.  181, 514^  516 
Cole,  river  (Berkt)«4lQ 
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Coteu 


OOL 


liw  (WonctUr), 


ColciBid.S48 

Coleoitan,Sn 

Coltniiie,  6i5;  MS,  617 

Cole«hUl,3» 

CblofaUl  Fonrt»  154  a^., 

156 
ColL  ifltood,  487,  5a5, 556» 
CoUmt  Law,  SI,  347 
CoUooncy.fiSS 
CoOumpCoD,  43t 
Coin,  river  (Giooceiter. 

•hire).Sftl 
Colnbrook,  aOO 
ColnccMtcr  (Colcfaeiter>, 

1S3 
Coladcibiirli    (Coldinc- 

ham),  ISS 
Colne.S49 
Colne,  river  (Enex),  51, 

998,394 

(Middleiez     and 

Biick*n51,»2,)2g9 

(Yorkshire),  S55,SA» 

Cokniet,  British,  fboDda- 

tion  of  the,  207 
Coioiuay,  asUnd,  488, 55S 
Coly,  river.  4^,  4JU 
Colytoo,  431 

Comaderry.  mountain,  690 
Combe  Martin,  431 
Combermere,  31U 
Qfmbrttomium,  91 
Commeragh    Mountain!, 

GBI.  68i 
Compidgne.  151 
Comrie.  53$,  561 
Cona,  rirer,  558 
Cooan,  rivw,  577, 579 
Ctmdate,  91 
Concf ,  the,  631 
Congietoo,  380 
Conlsborough,  367 
Conittoo,  11 

—  lake.  56,  376 
-Old  Man,  S3, 374.  376 
Conn,  lough,  664, 665 
Conna  Hi!l,6M 
Connaught,  589,  601,  609, 

6S9 
Connecticut.  S13 
Connemara,  668. 6G9 

—  Mountain*  of;  &91, 668, 

669 
Connor,  607 
CbnoetefR,  91 
Conway,  Uyn,  57, 44S 
Conway,  river,  49,  44fi, 


00& 


Corcntvn,  riv«r,  821 
Corfe  Cattle,  400 
O^rte,  88 


Cookitown,  652, 653 

CootehiU.658 

Cootiir  (or  Gort),  lough, 

669,671 
Coquet  Idand,  45, 347 
Ooyet,  river,  48, 3iS 
Ooray,  SBo 


( 
K89 
OariteM.  71,  89 
Cork,  605, 686 

—  county,  606, 6BS 

—  Harbour,  588, 594. 683 
Corkafuiney  pmlninle, 

688,689 
CbnMW.71 
CbnMetf,  71, 89 
Comiah  Heighta.  the^  f7 
ComouaiUe,  145 
Cornwall,  433 

—  Cape,  433 
Corra  linn.  532 
Corrib,  lough.  5S6^eS7 

—  river,  670 
Corrychie,  battfe  of,  566 
CorryhabUe,  567 
Conham,416 

Conill  (Coraewall)  Point, 
480,525 

Corttorphine  HUla,  507, 
506 

CorslMiitem.  91 

Coruiik,  loch,  498, 574 

Cdrve  Dale,  SSI 

Corve,  river,  331,  S32 

Corwen,45S 

Cotentin.  penimula,  194 

Cothi,  river,  468 

Couwold  UUU,  81,  263, 
422 

Counties,  origin  of:  Eng- 
lish: 109 

Irish,  606 

Scotch,  506 

Welsh,  150 

Counties,  siie  and  popula. 
tion:  English.  270 

Irish,  208 

Scotch.  499 

Welsh,  S71 

Courtmacsberry  Day,  683, 
685 

Coutanoes,  126 

Coventry,  186,  188,  189, 

Cowal,  505. 557 
Coway  Stakes.  76 
Cowbridge.  465.  466 
Cowes.  4U9.  410 
Cowle.  river,  551. 552 
Cowton  Moor,  161 
Cradle  Mountain,  27.  461 
Craig   Goch  (or   Llwyd 

MawT).  441 
Craigleith,  508 
CraiT,  546 
Crake,  river,  56 
Cranborne,  421 

—  Chace,  59. 418 
Cranbrook,401 


CUL 

CnUofWii,55S 
Craven,  distrkl,  SSS,  S 
Cravick,  river,  521 
Cray,  river,  40U 
Crecy,  147 
Credttmi.  431 
Cree^    rfrcr,     490t    m. 

Creed  J,  river,  428, 49 
CreeCown,  5S5 

CrciMe.  river,  148 


,  425 
Criccicth,  443,  444 
CrickhowcU,  463 
Oricklndc^  416 
CrieO:  561,  568 
CriflkU,48S;5a4 
Crinan  Canal,  504 
Croad^h,  river.  619 
Croafh  M oontain.  651 
664 


664 

Crual,  river,  381 
CrocataMMM,  91 
Crogban    HiU    (King's 

Co.),  618,  619 

-  Mountain  (WicUov', 

63U 
Croghan   Kimhela,  631', 

633,634 
Cromarty,  579 

-  Firth,  477,  576 

-  plain  of,  486 
Cromartyshire,  576 
Cromer,  389 
CromfonI,  317.  318 
Crook  or  Devon,  543 
Crook  Haven.  683 
Cropredy  Bridge,  fight  it, 

248 
Cross  Fell,  £1,369 
Crossfamogue  Pomt,  6S4 
Crotoy,  147 
Crouch,  rirer,  49. 393 
Crowborough  Beacon,  SI, 

403 
Crowland  (or  Croylaad), 

386,387 
Crowie,  387 
Croydon,  397, 398 
Cruden  Bay,  563 
Crumlin,  river,  642 
Crummock  Water,  56, 3® 
CuchuUin  HilU.  574 
Cuckfiekl,  405 
Cuckmere,  river.  404 
Cuddan  Point,  433 
Cuilcagb.  mountain,  654* 

657 
CulU  HUla,  653 
CuUeen  Mountain,  689 
Cullen,568 
CuUenagh,hlO.G21 
CoUiB,  kNlci^  GB5 
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Culloden  Moor,  and  bat- 
tle, 575 

Culm,  liver,  ^8 

Culmitock.  431 

CulroM,  561, 563 

Culter  Fell,  519 

Culver  CUer,  Si,  i5 

Cumberland,  368 

Cumbernauld,  537. 538 

Cumbrae  (Great  and  Lit- 
tie),  islands,  487,  505, 
653.554 

Cumbria,  Kingdom  of,  g9 

Cumbrian  Mountains,  SO, 
SS,S6U,371 

—  Plain,  37 

Cumnock,  589 

Otnetio,  91 

Cunningham,  506, 528 

Cunsey  Beck,  56, 376 

Cupar,  546 

Cupar-  A  ngus,  550, 561 ,  568 

CacrfVi,  88 

Curlew  Hills,  661,  662,671, 
672 

Curraun,  lough,  689 

Cushendun  Bay,  641 

Cusher,  river.  637 

Cuihina,  river,  619 

Cujuni,  river,  S21 

Cynon,  river,  464.  466 

Cyppenham    (Chippen- 
ham), 122 

Cyro.y- Brain,  445 


DALKEITH.  509,  510 
Dalkey  Island,  593, 

610 
Dalmellington,  529 
Dairy.  529 

Dalton-in-Furness,  379 
Damnii,  72,  88 
Damnonia,  99 
Damnonhtm  (or  Oerittatm), 

Prom.,  93 
Dan,  lough.  632 
Danbury  Hill,  392 
Dane,  river,  318,  319, 321 
Danelagh,  the,  104 
Danes,  the.  loO 
Damrm,  91 
Darent,  river,  Al,  400 
Dargle,  river,  631 
Darlington,  349 
Dart,  river.  428, 429 
— ,  Little,  river,  429 
Dartford,  401 
Dartmoor.  27, 59, 427 
Dartmouth,  431, 432 
Dartree  Mountains,  659 
Darifenttm  (/htroamnnn), 

80 
Darwen,   river,  883,  575, 

980 
Duvwtrj.SSS,  856, 904^305 


DAW 

Dawlish,  431,  432 
Deal.  187.  401, 402 
Dealgin  Ross,  81 
Dean  Forest,  31, 32, 58, 63, 

340 
Dearn,  river,  354, 355 
Deben,  river.  49, 391 
Debenham,  391 
Deddington,  303.  303 
Dee,  loch,  494, 524 
Dee,  river  (Aberdeen),  490, 

4^1  5fA 

—  —'(Chester),  53,    319, 

445,451 

(Kirkcudbright),  490, 

499,  494.  m 

(Louth),    612.    613, 

614 

(Yorkshire),  356 

Dead  Man's  Hill,  637 

Deadman  {or  Dodman) 
Point,  433 

Decl,  river  (Limerick), 
677,678 

(Meath),6  2,  615 

Deele,  river  (Donegal), 
649 

Deepdale,  river,  356 

Deeping  (or  Market  Deep- 
ing), 386 

Deer,  river,  ^29 

Deheubartb,  154 

Deira,  Kingdom  of,  91 

Delamere  Foreat,  58,  850, 
263,319 

Delaware,  first  settlement 
of,  215 

Delgany,  632 

Delgovitia,  91 

Delph,  364 

Demerara,  river,  821 

DftnettB,  72,  89 

Denbigh,  446 

—  Castle,  257  noie 
Denbighshire,  444 
Denny,  540 
Dent,  962 
Dentdale,  356 
Deoraby  (Derby),  188 
Deptford,  295.  401 
Deravaragh,  lough,  615 
Derby,  317 
Derbvshire,  315 
Dereham  (or  East  Dere- 
ham), 389,  390 

Derg,  lough  (Donegal), 
595,649 

— —  (Tipperary  and  Oal- 
way),  59S,  674 

— ,  river,  651, 652 

Derreen.  river,  631 

Derry  (Londonderry),  607 

— ,  river,  631 

Dcrryana.  lough,  689 

Derrynasaggart  Moun- 
tains, 684 

/)«n«ii/fo  (PiqiCMtle),  1-2 


DOff 

2)erveMi<o(8UntfordBr.),91 

Derwent,  river  (Cumber* 
land),  5k  369 

(Derby),  50,  316 

(Durham),  348 

(Yorkshire),  50,  394 

Derwent  Water,  56, 369 

Deuna  (Deoa)^  89 

Deva,  83.  89, 91, 92 

lVvaiM,88 

Devirs  Bit  Monntaios.618, 
679,680 

DeviKs  Bridge,  the,  57, 456 
note 

DevU*s  Cave,  the,  22, 916 

Devil's  Glen,  the,  632 

Devixes,837,415,416 

Devonport,  431, 432 

Devon,  river,  (Clackman- 
nan), 541, 542, 560 

(Leicestershire),  310, 

313 

Devonshire,  496 

Dewsbury,  359, 362, 363 

Dhu,  loch,  560 

Dhuloch  Mountain,  564 

Dieppe,  185 

DifAigher,  river,  6S9 

Dight^,  river,548 

Dimetui,  Kingdom  of,  154 

Dinan,  river,  623 

Dinas  Head,  471 

Dinas  Mowddy,  452 

Dingle,  690, 691 

—  Bay.  588, 592, 687,  689 
Dingwall,  579 
Disinwy,  river,  451 
Diss,  3^ 
Distincthom,  5S7 
Ditehling  Beacon,  33,  403 
Dives,  river,  125, 128 
Dif  le  Water,  570 

DivU  Mountain,  590,642 

Dobcross.  364 

Dobuni,!],  89 

Dochart,  loch,  485 

— ,  river,  560 

Dodder,  river,  610 

Dodman  (or  Deadmau) 
Point,  433 

Dofera  (Dover).  128 

I>ogger  Bank,  the,  6 

Dolgelly,  452 

DolUr,  541.  542 

Law  519 

Domesdiay  Book,  130, 131 
note 

Don,  river  (Aberdeen- 
shire), 491, 564 

(Yorkshire),  50. 954. 

355 

Donaghadee.  586.  640, 641 

Donald's  Hill,  644 

Doncaster,  368, 367 

Donegal,  647 

—  Bay,  586, 588, 618,  660 
— ,  Muuntaiiis  of,  590^  64& 


rot 


-,  tirtr,  455 
Dulnam,  river,  570 
Dultcrt«ik429 
DulwKh.  ftkS,  aS7 
DumbinaB.  53$ 


^riTBT.Mt 

DockiM.  aC,  3W 
»Fkitk,57C5n,5l» 

♦n 

Mouirtaiii.  €31.  «S 

— ^ri««r   I  ■■■rt\  <0g 

J  anrath  jc),      575.  , 

5c>l 
I>(iane,561,  se 
_,  Brae*  of,  580 
Dove,  river.  50,  Si6 
DoTctUle.  42.  £S 
Dover,  137. 401, 408 
Dover  Beck,  515 
Dover  CMtle  Hill.  59B 
D9vrraa»  river,  -iWi.  5G4» 

Dovey    (or    Dyft),  river, 

431.454.456 
Down,  697.  OB 
Dovnhaa     ior      Market 

DamvhMm\S90 
Dowopatrick,  6kJ 

—  HcmI.  od4 
Downs,  the.  6 
Downton,  415 
Drake**  bIJUMi.  46 
Dnffield.  Great,  afil 
Droe  heda.  606, 614 
Drortvidi.  18K.  S!2U.  530 
Dromore,  &fi,  6«0 
Dronaeld,517 
Drove*,  river,  G9> 
DruacUtr  Bay,  6  A 
Dnimclof  Moor.  5S3 
DnnnfUM,65S 
DruiBHUQj.  river.  634 
Drumragh,  river,  tiai 
Drunuhanbo,  661 
Drunit  MountaiD,  689 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  515 
Dryfe  Water,  521 
Doblin,  a>4,  eOS.  611 
~  Bay.  588. 589. 610 

—  ommty.  6U6;  610 
Dmkrm  91 

Dvebray  Water.  538, 5S9 
riT«r,5lfc»Jl,S76 


Diaatrk«.5BS 


55w 


Dmmmcmn,  71,  9U 
Dunaff'Hettd,6«S 
Dunany  Fkjiirt,  611 
Duabw.SlS 
-«  battle  of.  «4 
Doab^r  Bay.  675 
Dunblaoe.a61.56S 
DoneaiMby  Head,  479, 5BS. 

583 
Dwadalk.  606. 614 

—  Bayr588.618 

~  («r  Caatlctova),  river, 

615.614 
Doodee,  5D3. 550 
Duodrun  Bay.  568,  6S8 
Dunary  Hill.  SI.  4'.'2. 464 
Duncaton.  river.  531 
Dunevan  HilL  5S 
DuafeniiliDe,  346 
Dunganooii,  652. 653 

—  lUrbour.  6Eil 
Dunge  Nc«.  19 

Duakeld.  558, 561.  5eS 
Dunkery  Beacon,  27. 

423.428 
Dunlewy.  65P 
Dunloe,  Gap  of.  6BS 
Dunlop,  sfif  note,  3& 
Dunmanus  Bay.  6&St  694 
Dunmanwav.  6b6 
Dunmore    Head,  2,   586, 

587.688 
Dunmov,  XH 
Dunmurry  HtlU,  628. 629 
Dunnet  Bay.  477. 5f(2 

—  Heed,  476.  479,  582 
Dunoon«557 
Duniobin  Cactle,  58S 
Duase.  514,  515 

—  Uw.  514 
Dununan  Hill.  559 
DuiMtabie.  3(/7,  SUA 
Dunataoborougb     Caetle, 

174 
Duocter,  465 
Duntocber,  538 
Dunwich.  106,  991, 598 
Duppltn  Moor,  562 
Durham,  16S,  549 

—  county,  547 
Durlertoo  Bay,  418 

—  Head,  19 

Durness,    kylc    of;    477, 
580 


BCC 

raa.n 
Dmro6rint,9l 
I>uro€obrmr,S^ 
Dmroc-jrmommm,  M,% 
Dmrotmtm^  91 
Duwyotipamg,  91 
Duroltimm.9\ 
DttTOtngeM,  71. 89 

DursleT.54tf 
Dvyrid,  river.  451 
Dye  Water  .BcrviekVS 
~  (KiDcardne,5S1.5iil 
Dyfed,  kiofdoaaoC  134 
Dyfi  (or  D.'vvy'.itm,iS 
I>yneTor.  154, 49 
Dysart,54c; 
~  Uilla,681 


EADBSBTRIO  (EMi 
bury).  128 
EasleHi]l.«6 

—  Uland.  jKQ 

—  MountaiD,  69 
Eimunt,  nver.  bR,  S9,  Ti 
Eardle  (or   Ardie),  me 

Earl's  Seat,  539 
CarUferrv,  J>i6 
EarUton.'514.  515 
Earn,  loch,  4»3. 360 
— ,  nver.  4i»l.  560 
Easdale  Inland.  557 
Easingwold.  StnO 
Eask,  lough.  649 
— .  river,  630 
Easky,  kMigh,  682 
— .  river,  6ri2 
East  Angiia,  kingdoM  d 
9« 

—  AnglUn  Hills,  50 

—  Cicddy,  river,  471 

—  Dereham,  589, 590 
— >Grinstead,4a3 

—  Harling,  590 

—  lUley,  412 

—  India  Company,  fom 

tlonof,  S^ 

—  Indies,  eariy  voyages  ti 

—  I^vingtoo.  416 

—  Lomood  HiU,544 
~Looe.4J6 

—  Retford.  514 
~  »t<dce,  S15 
East  Swale,  the.  51 
Eastbourne,  405 
Euter  Rosa,  577.  57S 
Eastern    Plain    (of  £h 

Und).  the,  40 
Eaton  Brook,  531 
Ebbw,  river.  538 

Ebmraeanm,SS,  98 
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Eck,  loch,  SSfi 
Eecleahali,  SSS 
Eddleslone,  loch,  519 

—  Water,  519 
Eddnchillto     Bay,     477. 

580 
Edd7rtAne.46.4S7 
£den,  riTer  ( Cumberland), 

M,M9,57S 
(Fife).  490, 544, 545 

—  —  (Kent),  400 

(Merioneth),  45S 

Bdm  Hills,  SI,  292,  901, 

Edgecole,  battle  of,  175 

EdgehUI. ,  ^ 

£dgewar^294 
Edgewortnttown,  618 
Edinburgh,  609 
Edinburghshire,  507 
Edw,  river,  458 
Egbert's  Stone,  109 
Egham,  997.  9S8 
EgU«h,  lough,  656 
Egremont,  970 
Egtoo,  9(j0, 961 
Encn,  riTer,  56, 969 
Elg  Uland,  487, 574 
bT,  loch,   477.  4b4,  493, 

572 
Eildon  HilU,  516 
EInioB,  river,  454, 455 
Elan,  river,  458 
Eldrig  Hill,  590 
Elgin,  57U,  571 
Elginthire,  569 
Eligbyrig  (Ely),  122 
ElUnd,  96".  964 
Ellen,  riTer,  969, 971 
Ellon,  565 
Elletmere,  939 
Eilion  Water.  548 
Elmham,  990 
Elphin,  607, 679 
Elwy,  river,  445, 450 
Ely.  186,  809 
»,  Isle  of,  190. 908 
~,riTer,464^465 
Enobome    (or  Aubome), 

river,  406, 410, 411 
Einly,607 
Empingham  (or  Eiirfng- 

ham),  175.  912 
Emtworth.  409 
Einy,  louah.656 
Enard,    lodi,    477,    576, 

580 
Endrick,  river,  599 
Enfleld,294 
EnfleldChace,5B 
England  under  the  Ro- 

]nan«,86 

— 8bxoim,96 

Egbert,  108 

Alflred.108 

<— ——Edwani  tb«  Con. 
r,106 


KNO 

XUigland  at  the  Norman 
Coii^uett,I18 

—  during  the  Tudor  pe- 

riod, 183 

—in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, ^il 

English  ChannH,  6,  8 

Ennel,  lough,  615 

Eiinerdale,  lake,  56,  969 

Ennis,  H75 

EnnicctMrihy,  594,  635,  696 

Ennixkillen,  655 

Eoforwic  (York),  98,  122 

EpeiacinHtbS 

Epidii,  72 

Epitiium  Prom.,  99 

Epiiing,  994 

Epping  Forest,  58,  993 

Epsom,  65,  997 

I^iti',  river,  125 

Epworth,  387 

Epynt  Hills,  25 

Erewash,  river,  913, 916 

Eriboll,  loch,  477, 5H0 

Ericht,  loch,  483, 499,  560, 
374 

Erith,9(^ 

Erkin,  river.  621 

Erne,  river,  428 

Ermine  Street,  86,  242 

Erne,  lough.  595.  65.1.  6.54 

—  river,  595. 604,  649.  6S8, 

654,657 
Erpingham  (or   Emping> 

ham),  175 
Errigal    MounUin,     591. 

648,650 
Erris  Head,  587,  664 
Errive,  lough,  666 
Erroch,  river,  558 
Esher,  3Mi 
Esk,  river  (Cumberland^ 

369 

(Solway),  969,    491, 

4M2,  521 

(Yorkshire),  48,  956 

Esk,  BUck,  river,  521 

—  North  and  South,  rivers 

(Edinburgh),  5U6,  510 

—  -  —  —  ( Forfar),    490, 

.<>48, 551 
Eskdale   (Scotland),    489, 
506.521 

—  (Yorkshire),  956 
Eslin,  river,  659 
Essequibo,  ^l 
Essex,  995 

F^ex  Heights,  90 
Essex,  Kingdom  of,  96 
Enthwaite  Water,  56,  976 
Ethandune,  103 
Etherow,   river,  54,   315, 

918  919 
Etive.  loch,  477, 483, 555, 

556 
Etoeetmm,  91 
Eton,  901, 419 


TER 

Ettrick  Forest,  506.  518 

—  Pen,  482, 518, 5S0, 521 
— ,  river,  491,  518 
Evan  Water,  521 
Evenlode,  river,  902 
Evershot,  490 
Evesham,  1K8,  989, 990 
—,  battle  of.  163 

— ,  Vale  of,  38,  42,  928 
Evreux,  l^ 
Ewe,  loch^,  493,  576 
— ,  river,  577 
Kwell,  Xn 
Ewes,  river,  5S1 
Ex,  river,  53.   119,   424^ 
4J8 

—  (or    Beaulieu),     river, 

407 
Exanccaster  (Exeter),  122 
Exanmuth      (Exmouth), 

12 
Exeter,  192. 188,491.492 
Exmoor,  27, 95,  424,  428 
Exmouth.  4;>i,  492 
Eye,  31*2 

—,  river,  910, 912, 614 
Eyemouth,  514 


FADD,  loch,  551 
Fair    Head     (Ben- 
more),   587,  590,  641 
-~  Island,  499, 563 
Fairfluld    Mountain,   23, 

272 
Fairford.  342 
Fairiifiht  Down,  408 
Fairwood  Fell,  515 
Fakenham.  389 
Fal,  river,  49,  494 
Falaise.  136 
Falkirk,  540 
Falmouth,  496, 437 
-  Bay. 499 
Falkland.  546 
Fanad  Point,  648 
Fane,  river,  619, 6'>6 
Fannich,  l(«h,  493,  577 
Farakaig  Water,  573 
Farcham,  4i^ 
Faringdim,  412 
Farmnaraore     Mountain. 

6ft5,  668 
Farnham.  997 
Far-out  Head,  479 
Faughan,  river.  645 
Faversham,  401 
F*>af(ile,  nver,  6i28 
Feale,  river,  691 
Fecamp,  Ij^i 
Fenny      Stratford,     900. 

901 
Fens,  district  of  the,  99, 

90%  9ti8 
Fenton,9»4 
Fergus,  river,  674, 676 
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FennanMh,  653 
Fermoj,  5iH.  686 
Fern  IsUikU,  45 
FeriMyGO? 
Ferrybridge,  173 
Ferrvport-on-Cralg,  544 
Festiniog,  459 
Fethard,  680, 681 
Fetltf  Island,  489, 584 
Fife,  Howe  of,  544 
Fife  NeM,  479 
Fifeshire,  543 
Filey,  361 

—  Point,  19 
Ftndhom,  riTer,  490, 570, 

571,573 
FhidUy  Seat,  569 
Findon  (or  Flanan),  558 
Flnella  Mountain,  551 
Finn,  lough,  6V» 
-.river, 640,  652,  656 
Finnan  (or  Findon),  558 
Flnnery.  river,  698 
Fir  MounUin,  651 
Firando,  995 
Firle  Beacon,  403 
Fi«hg«ard,  479,  473 
Fitly,  loch,  545 
Flamborough,  361 

—  Head,  19 

Flan'a  Cietarienm^Vl 
Fleet  Bay,  5S4 
— ,  loch,  580,  581 
— ,  river,  580 
Fleetwood,  379,  380 
Flint.  449 
Flintshire,  447 
Flodden, 180 
Fochabers,  570 
Foinaven,  580 
Folkestone,  1K7.  401, 403 
Fnlkingham,  386 
Fontenav,  141 
Forbes,  lough,  617 
Ford  Castle,  181 
Fordingbridge,  409 
Forest  Fawr,  95,  460 
Forest,  Ridge,  the,  403. 404 
Forfkr.  550 
— ,  loch  of,  548 
Forfarshire,  547 
Formartin,  565 
Fonnby  Point.  20, 375 
Forres,  570,571 
Forss  Water,  582 
Fort  Augustus.  576 

—  George,  576 

—  Nassau,  921 

—  Orange,  215 

—  St  David,  930 

—  St  George.  2i^ 
-.William  (Calcutta),  298 

—  William     (Inverness), 

57< 
Ftoith,  Firth  of,  477 
Forth  Mountain,  694,  eS5, 
696 


FOR 

I  Forth,  river,  491, 539, 541 
Forth   and   Qyde   Canal, 

504 
Fortrote,  579 
FoM  Dyke.  385 
— .  river,  354 
Foase  Wav.  86 
Fotheringbay,  905 
Foul  Nesa,  19 
Foula  Island,  489 
Foulness  Island,  45, 993 
Foulney  Island,  47, 376 
Foulshan,  389 
Pounuin's  Fell,  91 
Fowey.  436 
—.river, 49,  434 
Foyers  Water,  and  Falls, 

673 
Foyle,  lough,  588, 644 
— ,  river,594, 604, 644, 645, 

649 
Foynes,  678 
Framlingham,  391 
France  in  the  ninth  oen- 

tury,  136 

—  portions    annexed     to 

English  crown.  137 

—  posseuions  of  Edward 

IIL  in,  146 

—  conquests  of  Henry  V. 

in,  148 
Fraserburgh,  565, 567 

—  Bay,  563 
Freshwater  Bay,  45 
Frodsham,320 
Frame,  499 

—river,  (Herefordshire), 

335 
^  —  (Somersetshire).  413, 

492.423,494 
Frame  (or  Froom),  river, 

53,419 
Fronsac,  151 
Fuinart  Hill,  536 
Fullarton  Water,  519 
Fumess.  573, 374 
Fyers  (or  Foyers),  falls  of, 

494,  573 
Fylde.  the,  374 
Fyne,  loch,  477,  &54,  555, 

556 


QABRANTUICORUM 
^   5mM.93 
Gadeni^  79 
Gainsborough,    S44,    386. 

387,388 
Gair,  loch.  576 
Gairn  Water,  564 
Gaimey,  river,  549 
Gala,  river,  491, 509^  518 
—  Water.  516 
Golorsfffi.  91 
Galashidi,  6)8, 519 


GLS 

I  Galna^  91 
Galloway.    105.  506,   53 

note 
—  Mull  of,  476,480.395 
Gaily  Head,  £84 
Galijiton,  599 
Galty  Mountains.  5DS.fif6i 

f79 
GaltymoTP,  676, 679 
Galway,  flW,  »?70 

—  Bay,  586,  568,  589.  688, 

674 

—  county,  e07,  666 
Gara,  lou|ch,  fitJJ,  672 
Garadice.  lough,  6df) 
Gare  Lough.  535,  bS& 
GariantHmtifH,  92 
Garioch,  565 
Oarlieston,  556 
Gamocb,  river,  494,5X7 
Garogue,  river,  6S2. 6S3 
Garomna  Island,  G^ 
Garra,  lough,  689 
Garron,  point.  641 
Garry,  loch.  574 

— ,  rirer,  491.  493,  SS2 
Garstang,  379 
Gaitan.  lough,  549 
Gartock  Hills.  551 
Gascony,  149.  143. 148 
Gatehouse.  525 
Gateshead,  350 
GaunlcM,  river,  350 
Gelly,  lough,  545 
German  Ocean,  6, 8 
Genisburh  (GUsUnbury), 

199 
Georgia,  916 
Gftoriacttm,  75 
Giant'sCauseway.587. 5^, 

649 
Gigha  Island.  555 
Gilford.  610 
Gill,     lough,     660,     6(22. 

663 
Giltar  Point.  470 
Gippiog,  river,  51.  391 
Girdle  Ness,  479,  ooi 
Girvan.  529,  531) 
— ,  river.  4M),  527 
Gisbum,  369 
Oladsmoor  Heath.  176 
Glamford  Brigg»,  387 
Glamorgan,  plain  or  valf 

of,  26, 38,  463 
Glamorganshire,  463 
GUndagh,607 
Glandore  Harixiur,  68S 
GUmcvenfa^  91 
Glasgow,  532 
Glass.  Inch.  577 
Glass  Meal,  548,  561 
Glasslyn  Cascade,  57 
— .  river.  449,  450 
Glastonbury,  495 
Glan,  lough,  610 
—driver,  386 
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Glen  (orBeaumooC),  riyer, 

—  Almond^  559 

—  Broar,  2o9 
-»  Cannicb,  57S 

—  Coe.  555.  558 
«-  Etive,  555 
~  Farar,  573 

—  Fruin,  53^ 

—  Garrr     (Perth).     569. 

—  _  (iDTerncM^,  57S 
-.  Imale.  fiSO,  631 

—  I«U,548 

—  Lnret,  568 

—  LyoQ.  559 

—  Bforltton,  573 
^oftbcDowiw,  631 

—  Orchy,  555 

—  Orrin.  577 

_  Ruinoeh,  559, 560 
~-  Roy.  57$ 
~-.  Sbee,  539 

—  Spean, 573 

—  "nit,  559, 562 

—  Urquhart,  573 
Olena  Mountain,  688 
Glcnade,  louRh,  660 
Glcnann  Bay,  6«1 
Glenavy,  river,  648 
Glencree,  631 
Glencullen,  631 
Glendaloogh,  630, 698 
Glendasaan,  633 
Olendowan  Mountain,  648 
Gleoelf ,  506,  575 
Glengarriff  Harbour,  684 
GlenUmole,  610 
Gleniuce,  526 

—  (or  Luce)  Bay,  477 
OlenmacnaM,  6.il,  63S 
Glenmalery,  606 
Olenmalure,  690,  632,633 
Glenmore,  484,  SfJil,  573, 

576 
Glena,  the  (Antrim),  641 
Otewmm^  91, 98 
Gloucester,  186. 348 
— »Vale   of,  33,   48,  940, 

348 
Oloucetterthire,  340 
OloMop,  317,  318 
Glow,  loch,  515 
OlydcL  riTer.  613, 656 
Goat  Fell,  487, 653 
GoftoMfiAfm,  91 
Godalmiiif ,  397. 388 
Golaple,  588 
Goodrich  Caitle,  336 
Goodwin  Sandf,  6 
Gmt  Magog  Hilla,  30,  85, 

Gombroon,  896 
0<«o,855 

Goote.aH.a68,387 
Ooray,  898 

GoKt/ezi 


OCR 

Goit  (or  Cooter),  lough, 

669 
Gouldhurtt,  401 
Gourdon,  ^ 
Gourock.  534, 535 
Gotport,  409.  410 
Goran,  538 

—  peninsula,  86, 463,  464 
Gowna,  lough,  617, 657 
Gowrie,  506,  561 

—  Carw    of;    483,    559, 
561 

Goyt,  river,  54,  315,  318, 

319,375 
Graeme's  Dyke,  84 
Graigue,  &n 
Graiguenamanagh,  683 
Grampian  Mountains,  484, 

551.  564, 578 
Grampound,  436 
Granard,  618 
Grangemouth,  540 
Grantham.  848, 386, 388 
Gtmnton,  508, 509 
Grasbolm,  47 
Grassmere,  83, 56 
Gravcsend.  401. 408 
Great  Bedwin,  416 

—  Driffield,  361 

—  Gavel,  83 

—  Grimsby,  387 
^Uw,514 

—  Malvern,  329, 330 

—  Martow,  30U 

—  Netton,  SiK) 

—  Orme's  Head,  80, 441 

—  Wbemside.  358 
Greatmans  Bay,  667 
Greber  Head,  433 
Greenan,  lough.  649 
Greenfield,  449 
Greenlaw.  514,  515 
Greenock,  534, 535 
Greenore  Point,  BfHy  634 
Greenwich,  296, 401.  408 
Gresford,  448 

Greta,  river  (Cumberland), 

54,  56. 371 

(Yorkshire),  356 

Greys  Thunrock,  394 
Griam,  loch,  581  note 
Griese,  river,  6S8 
Griesdale  Pike,  83 
Grimsby,  Great,  387 
Grongar  Hill,  469  mrfe 
Gruinard,  loch,  576 
Gryfe  Water.  533, 534 
Guash  (or  Wash),  river, 

3)8 
Guiana,  880 
Gulcnne,148,143,l48 
Guildford,  397, 396 
Guinw.  158 
GuUborough,  380 
Gttitane,  lough,  688 
Our,  loniAi,  977 
OwMO,  mer,  471    . 

ZZ 


HAS 

Gweebarra  Bay,  647 
— ,  river,  649 
Gweedore.  river,  649 
Gwendraeth     (fkch     and 

r«wr).  rivers,  468, 470 
Gwent,  154 
Gwynedd,  154 
Gwrfai,  river,  448 


HACKETSTOWN,ee6 
Haddenrigg.   battle 
of,  517 
Haddington.  511, 518 
Haddingtonshire,  511 
Hadleigh,  398 

—  Common,  176 
Hadrian,  Wall  of,  83 
Hsstingas  (Hastings),  188 
Hagusuldesham  or  Hag. 

steaideiham  (Hexham), 

188 
Hailsham,  405 
Hainauit   (or   Waltham), 

Forest,  58, 394 
Haldon  HilU,  488, 430 
Halesowen.  3S9 
Halesworth,  391 
Halidon  Hill.  164 
Halifkx,  359.  388. 363 
Halkin  Mountains.  447 
Hallamshire,  194, 359 
Halladale.  river,  580 
Halstead,394 
Haltwhistle,346 
Hamble,  river,  407 
Hamilton,  598 
Hampden,  841, 300 
Hampshire,  406 
Hampstead  Heath,  SO,  898 
Hamtun    (Northampton), 

188 

—  (Southampton),  188 
Hampton  Court,  51 
Hangingshaw  Law,  518 
Hanrey,384 
Hanscatic  League,  183 
Harfleur.  185, 149 
HarUw,  battle  of,  566. 
Harlech,  4»,  463 
Harletton,  389 
Harlow,  394 
Harrington,  370 

Harris   Island,  488,  505, 

574 
Harrold,  307 
Harrow,  30, 894^  8S7 
Harrowgate,  65,362, 368 
Hart  Fell,  488,  519,  580, 

S81 
Hartlaad  Fdnt,  80, 487 
Hartlepool,  65, 349 
Hartiaith  FelL  516 
Harwfch,  187, 193,898 
Hadrawn,  397, 396 


roe 


IKDI3L 


HAS 

HMldingdcn,  S79,  SK 
Hutiiin,187.4QL406 

— .tMtOeor.lOT^ 

Hatfield,  896 

Hatherieifh.4Sl 

HaUeriUHilU,S5 

Harant,  409 

Haverfont  Wctt,  479 

Haven  Gore  bland,  308 

HarerhilLAS 

Harre,  1^ 

Hawaiden,  158, 440 

Hawet,9tn 

Hawca  Water,  56. 57t 

Hawick,  517 

Hawkthead.  S79,  383 

Haxey  (or  Axd),  384  nole 

Har.4G5 

Hayfleld,317 

HaylUig  laland,  46. 67  «olr, 

406 
Heanbyrif  (Haabury),  ISS 
HclMe.  rtVer,  355,  363 
Hebden  Bridfe.  363 
Hebrides,  the,  488.  5Q5 
Heckroondwike.  362 
Hedgehope,SM 
Hedgeler  Moor,  174 
Hedon.  381 
Helensburgh,  538 
Heifoni,  rirer.  433, 434 
Hell's  Mouth,  441 
Helmesley,  360 
Helmsdale.  58S 

—  (or  UlUe)  Water,  580, 

581 
Helstone,  436 
HelTellYii,  83. 571, 373 
Heyl.  river,  434 
Hemel  Hemi«tead,  896 
Heneectendun,  lOV 
Henley.in-Arden,  396 

—  u>n.Thame«,  308 
Henneboone,  146 
Hensbarrow,  87,  434 
Heortford  (Hertihrd),  188 
HcptfmsUll,  36^,  363 
Heradit  Prom.^  98 
Hereford,  186, 336 
Hereford  Beacon.  38 
Herefordshire,  335 
Hermitage  Water,  516 
Heme  Bay,  401 
Hertford.  138,896 
Hertfordshire.  897 
Hesket  Newmarket,  370 
Heral  Mount,  488 
Hexham,  174, 346 

->,  Vale  of.  345 
Heytesbury,  415, 416 
High  Beach,  393 
High  Pike.  83 
High  Street,  83, 86, 378 
Higham  Ferrers,  3D4 
Hlghclere  Beacon,  33 
Highffate,30.«B 
HiihlMwii.  the,  480^483 


Hlchworth,416 
HUi  Bell,  83. 379 
HlndHMd^3S,3» 
Hindoo,  41d 
Hingham,3B9 
HingstOD  Down,  108, 434 
HirMthog  Hills,  444 
Hitchln,9g6,n9 
Hodder,  rirer.  968, 356.  S75 
Hoddesdon,  388 
Hog  Hill,  513 
Hi»*s  Back,  the,  33.396 
-Tlini.  rirer.  dW 
Holbeacb.  386 
Holdemess,  354^  356, 3S9 
Holland  (Lincolnsb}.  386 
Hollingboume  Hill,  38, 399 
Holme  Mom,  81, 3SS 
Holmeflrth,  368, 364 
Holmes  Island,  398 
Holtworthy,  431 
Holt  (Denbighshire),  448 

—  (Norfolk).  389 

Holy  Island,   or   Uodls. 
fknie.  45.  347 

(Buteshire),  553,  554 

Holyhead,  440 
-Bay,  438 

—  IsUnd,  44, 438,  439 
Holywell,  448.  449 
Holywood,  640. 641 
Homeldon.  166 
Honddu,  river,  462 
Hoofleur,  125 
Honiton,  431, 432 
Hoogly.  828 

Hook  Hesd,  567. 634 
Hope,  448 
^  loch.  581 
Hope's  Nose.  487 
Hopton  Heath,  841 
HorestL  73 
Horn  Head,  587, 648 

—  Hill.  34 
Hornby,  377 
Horocsstle,  845, 386 
Horn«ea,  361 

—  Mere.  356 
Horsey  Island,  393 
Horsham,  40r> 

Hat  Sprmgt  (Bath\  89 
Hounslow.  894fS97 
Houm,  loch, 4i7, 578 
Howardian  Hills,  353  noU 
Howden,  3B1 
Howe  of  Fife,  5U 

Meams,  551 

Moray,  569 

Bowth  Head,  587.  610 
Hoy  IsUnd,489 
Hrofosceaster  (Rochester), 

188 
Huddersfield,  359. 368, 364 
Hudson,  river,  815 
Uugh  Tbwo,  438 
Hull,  186. 197. 193^  361 
—,  river,  356 


I 


(Hunber.  river,  A 
Hundreds,  origin  «( II 
Hungerford,  418 
Hungry  HiU.S9S,6M 
Hunmanby,  3RI 
Hunstanton  Chi;  40 
Huntanctun  (HuBtlBfW 

198 
Huntingdon,  306 
Huntingdonshire,  308 
Huntley,  565. 567 
Ujthe,  187,401,402 

IARCOKNAUGHT.fil 
,       /cns^71.89 
Icknidd  Street,  96 
IcoImkiU  (or   lona\  «8» 

565 
Jic«»L,77 
Idle,  river,  313;  384 
Irene,  70 
Ilcbester,  485 
He,  river,  145 
Ilfiraoombe.  431.433 
Ilkeston.  317 
llkley,3S4 
Illanmore  (or  Ini»hta«re;, 

667 
Ilminster,  425 
Inagh,  lough,  669 
Inch  Island,  593 

—  C^  (or  BeU  Rock),4<«, 

Inchard.  loch,  580 
Inchcolm,  49(i 
Inchkeiih,  490 
Ipchmamock,  553 
Indre,  river,  139 
Ingatestone,  394 
Ingleborougb,  81, 3S 
logleton.  356 
Inglewood  Forest,  58 
Inlshbofln,  663 
Inishere,  667 
Inishmain,  667 
Inishmore  (or  IDamnon , 

687 
Inishowen  Head,  617 

—  peninsula,  65i) 
Inishtrahull.  5tti 
InUhturk.  66) 
Inistioge,  683 

Inkpen    Beacon,   33.  4iC. 

413 
Inner,  k>u^,  A;VS 
Innerdouney  Hill,  ;'4£ 
Innerleithen  (or  inverici- 

then).  580 
Inny,  river  (Cornwall. 451 

(Longford;,  615*  617 

Inver,  loch.  580 
Inverary,  557 
Invert>ervie   (or    Bervie). 

598 
Invercarron,  imhs  of,  579 
Invereak,  510 


iDm-EMlhlDg.  ate 
lanrlocb;,  578 

lonrntllT  («  'SamUMd). 

Iprenirr.  SSS.  SK 

Jaoa.  or  IcolmkUl,  tfB.iSS 

Irtbjr.aTD 
Iniiiid, 


e,  S9S,  eio 


Iili,rlnTlBiuinhtn),561 
[FnAnhliT),  491. 


In).  i)T«,  307 

_-(wY«.i.rt'n,*l».*l 
iTtniliDE.  30O 

uitoRMBS  ' 


Jun,  Papi  of;  ts3,  £SG 
TTAILWATElLBie 


...  !m"?c.Hll 

-u.j.ias,s;> 


Kfrry  UlU  ( Montgomcrr^ 


KKUtlng  3M.30S 


KlMenmiuler,  IS8,   ^9, 


Jed,  llTR,  SIC 

Ji^rpolBI  AbbtT,  6Ea 
'alia  o-  GnTi  HsuM,  £8S 

OtlDlluTBl^ 

airn'i  CoiinUTi  SB,  Stt 
JodubTria  (JtdhonbJ  JK 


KUbrninHd  Sound,  ^£3 
KllhDpc  Law.  SI,  347 


KiUnr  Hirluut.  681. 6GG. 

'uRig,  WI  Ktt.  SGI 
:ilLiiugfa  B».  &B 
LilBuediU(ih,  807 
Lil>»cow.il(R.«3 

tunimock,  SOI,'sa» 
LllmlcliHlPoInt,  €33 
[Union,  on 
Ktluirick  Kin^  sas.  iS! 

—  V/ett,  at  MM,  ssi,  SK 


KlDurdlne    {KlDfurdlne- 

.:ineudlfMihlre,  ui) 
KlndaKoul,  tt,3l£. 
KiiMon     {<n    kiDglon). 
S33  386 

—  L.nn,  3B0 

-  WouDUin.  661 

-  aiiw,  63[ 

—  (M    Owmiw),    rl»er, 

aB3.6aS 

Kln»l)rfd|^t3l 

Kiiuieltrc.  409 

KlniBouri,  63T 
Klnnlmnd,  ITl 
KInnunlElilnhlnl.  571 
-(SuiiiT),&.»7.3S» 
KlngHown.  sis,  611 


—  HirlBut.A^iM 

— ,  Old  Hsudof.  im,  ea< 

Kinlon.  SGIk  «6 

Kipp  W(tn,  £33,  ist 
Ktenot*  HsunUin,  SIO, 


KtrkcudliriBbt,  SSi 
Kltkcudbri(bt,Riunt 
KirUiui,  SJ9 
KinlnliLlocll,93),SS 


Kiumbdro>i«h.3gt,  KB 

ICiilchloo,UB 
Knip«  HUl,  U7 
Knock  HItt,  ««7 

KflockaBmHtGVI 
Knoclwn*,ISA 


K™c(AjBll.«).KI6,Sn 
KtIc.  Ibe  ;H(H-(IUn),  577, 

K|lcMf  HouDUln.  SC8 


Lufdix  Hill,  aa,  »>  I 

1^n|boIm»  BBS  I 

I^Dn»rt  Lor  lJUIip<lft),tt3  I 

Uiijmii  tUrtwur.  M.  toe  I 


L     Lill 


lUB,  CaK,l» 


irajss-" 


"  SKI, » 


.ILtocl 

urii'cil.iai 
LuphMS 

Urn.  an 
uSTnitr,  a 


LiughaTiK, «!.  47n 


LHtrlm.'  607,  ij9 
Ltan  I  iJirr.  ITS,  O 


LnkiMT.'g. 


'itViiu<d.««.3:g,j:v 

LnkiMT.'j 


mlnrui.  6S,  3ES 
hlH^.'si,  'H3 

•HnHirr.ne 

_  ""lies'*"'' 

Leedl'sis,  3eB.3M 

L«r,  rlnrTui« 
LegiHuttr  I'cicr-lrJcDD). 

Li«>TinMn.«U 
Lcmccuut  (L*taM*r), 

UlMUr,   la^   188,  lU. 


Ul[  Bum.  im 

Lincoln,  I3i.  Imi.  I.SS,3b6 

—  Ktlthu.  38* 

LlndlcDln  (Lincnlii).  It) 
UDdufknw,  M7 
,    Llnd<n>,lad>,SiS 


UKioor  Hit,  673 
LUknrd.4SB.t37 

U-mm.  swi,  «n,  m 

Llilowi'l.  690,  ffil 


Uwidndnod. -m 


Jtd  SabiMu,  ST.  Ml 
Lwhibs,  MA,  5TS 


LomS  Dnd«T7.  GM 
Lone  likand.  tbt.  488 
— 'H>nt«i.'s»,9a) 


Laii|inn-3H 
Lonjrtown,  J70 


Lowlndi,  Iht,  (Ml,  Ml 
Li>inhBr,riT«,S6,3K 

LuMiili,  iKh,  M3;  5«0. 


Lunu  B».  HT 

Lund(Db)iia,Br  Land 

wk  IlAiidgii).  lis 
Lui>dil>lHiiL41,tf7 


LorUn,  Vale  of. « 

Li>Mi>'ni(Mlh',S7U,51l 
Idilxlhlcl,  tM 

LolIiUnrEMl,  sot.  Ell 

— ,Mi4.Bim.djj 

-.  Wnt,  MC,  £10 

Loughintettti.  ^ 
Louvhttorouffb.  51 1 
Lnughot    (ot   Llwchwr). 

— ,  liVer.  4S3,  4St,  481, 


Ljdoch,  l«b,  m  SM 
LTNnbyrig      (utghfin 

-     'KRicii.94e,  US,  4M, 


'«'(kuiwid  Wat), 


LidD.  rinr,  HI,  K 

LfthAm,  370, 380 


Lowa.  loch  of  tbr,  SI) 
LonaMA.W 


MACASSAR,  m 
MHeUiMd.»0,»l 
Huclctkld  FcM,  3U 

Ukt  Ulcoddj'i  Roki,  ai, 
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Mucherv,  the,  585 
>f  arhno.  river,  4tf 
MachynOcUi,  455 
Macn«an,  loufh,  6&4»  660 
IfacrooimfiM 
MadrM.  8&6, 830 
]iMl«ley,S3S.3M 
Magee  utand.  Ml 
iiagiowimtwm^  91 
MagiUifUi  Point,  6M 
MMgM  Chaita  laUnd,  996 

MacuCf  river.  677 
Maldeo  CaHle,  481 

—  Pap*.  516 

MaMenhcMl,  259,401,  40S 
Main,  river,  618 
Maine,  138 

— ,  river,  689.  700 
MainUnd  (Oriuwy),  489, 
5M.5B5 

—  (Shetland),  489^  585 
Malbay,  673 
Maldoii,304 
Maldraeth  Bay,  439 
Malham  Tarn.  28. 355 
Malin  Beg  Head.  6» 
Malin  Head.  586, 587, 618 
Mallow,  599, 686 
Malined>ury,  416. 417 
Mal|>as,  aSu 

Malvern,   Great,  65,  SS9, 

tan 

Malvern    Bin*,  31,   388, 

Mameceaater  (Manches- 
ter). 12S 

Mamturk  Mountalna,  668 

Man,  Ule  of,  43,  473 

Manceater,  91 

Manchecter,  188, 196, 379 

Manctmium^  91 

Mamdmettedftm,  91 

Mangerton  Mountain,  591, 
6K9 

ManhatUn  Island,  815 

Mannin  Bay.  667 

Manningtree,  394 

Manor,  river.  519 

Manor- Hamilton.  6^  661 

MansfieM,3l4,315 

Mantea.  150 

MaoLbuy  Hill.  577 

Maplin  Sandt,6 

Mar.  5116, 565 

Maraxion  (or  Market  Jew\ 
2r)I  noU,  436,  437 

March,  309 

Marche,  148 

Maree,  loch,  493.  494,  577 

Margate.  401, 408 

MaritUmuimt  91 

Maridunmmy  89. 91 

Market  Bwworth,  311 

—  Deeping.  386 
~  Downham,  390 
~  Drayton,  333 


Market  Harbonnitb,  SS3, 

255.311 
—  Raaen,387 
-Weighton.361 
Mariborough,  416. 417 
Marttxvough  Oowna,    SH, 

413 
Marlow,  Great.  300 
ManbfieUL  318 
Blaruon  Moor.  2li8 
Martindale  Forert,  58 
Mary  Gray,  hill.  651 
Maryborough,  G88 
MaryhilL  5:^2 
Maryland,  214 
Maryport,  370,  371 
Mainam,  380 

Mask.  l«>ugh.  5S6.  665,  6e» 
MaiMchusetts,  818,  213 
Maasaroony,  river,  281 
Matullpatam.  88S 
Matlock,  65.  317, 318 
Mauchline,  5B9 
Maumbury  Ring,  481 
Maun,  river.  313 
Maw  (or  Mawddacfa),  river, 

451 
May  Uland,  490 
Maybole,  5^9,  530 
Mayonne,  139 
Mayenne.  river,  139 
MayfleM,  405 
Maynooth,  f?29 
Mayo,  6fi3 

Maximn  Oesarknsfs,  87 
Mealdon  (MaIdon>.  123 
Mealfourvouny.  4K3.  573 
Meallaabhat  Mountain,  578 
Mcarnn,  5()G 
— ,  Howe  of  the.  551 
Mease,  river,  310 
Meath,  aM.  6U7.  612 
Meden.  river,  313 
Medethamstede  (Petertm- 

rough),  123 
Medina,  river,  410 
MetUofamium,  or  MedMa- 

mum  (Clawdd  Coch).  1>9, 

«»1 
Mediolaitum  (Chesterton), 

91 
Medlock,  river.  381,382 
Med  way,    river,   51,    399, 

400,40* 
Med  win.  river,  402.  Wl 
Meikle  Says  Law,  482,  ill:} 
Mdcorabe  Regis,  4C0.  4^1 
Mehlumesbyrig   (Malmes. 

bury\  143 
Mel  ford.  Long.  392 
Melksham.  416, 417 
MelnMe,  517 
Melton  Mowbray,  311 
Melviii,  lough,  659, 660 
Menat  Strait,   44,  79,   80. 

4J8 
Mendip  Hills,  31. 35, 423 


Mor 

Mendlesham,  3U2 
MenCeitb.  506. 561 
Mermnton  CMectoa).]fi 
MercU,  Kiagdaa  «C  ! 

100,  108 
Mere.  416 

Merionethahlre,  160.  li) 
Merklaod.  locb.5rtI 
Mene,  the.  506, 513,  HU 
Mersea  laland,  45, 1C5, 1 

38S 
Meraey.  river,  54, 519.  S 

Merth  jr.iydvU.  465, 40 

MeUaris  JBstmmHKm,^ 
Meulan,  150 
Mickle  Fell,  81 
MIcUe  Force.  57 
Middlefaam,  170. 3B0 
Middleaex,  898 
Mkldleaex  Heights.  30 
Middlecosi  (Cark).6K 

—  (LaDcaahire),  379. 3tf 
MIddletun  (  Middlrtno).! 
Middlesborough,  J6D 
Middleirich.  3fl),  31^1 
Midhurst.  IC5 

Mid  Lothian.  507 
Milbome  I*ort.  485 
Mildenhall.  398 
Milford.  472 

—  Haven.  18.  470, 473 
Milk  Water.  ."iSl 
Millffek),  167,  Itfl 
Milltom-n  Bay.  673 
Milnathort.  543 
Milnihorpe.  373 
Milton.  401 

Milton  Abbas.  420 
Milverton.  425 
Mincb,  the.  478,  SH 
Miach  Moor.  518 
MindiinharaptoD,  348 
Minehead,  4S» 
Minster  Lovel,  179  mie 
Mirebeau,  141 
Miraeld.  362 
Misboum.  river,  2Pi» 
MisUe  Law,  527. 533 
Mitcham,  397 
.Mitcheklcan,  34? 
Mitchellstown,  t^ 
Mite,  river.  S«> 
Misen  Head,  586,  >C.  6M 
Moate.  616 
Modbary,  431 
Moel  Arthur.  443 

—  Fammau.  445, 447 

—  Shiabod.  27 
MoelfVe  Bav,  439 
Muelwyn  lifountain,  4SB 
Moffkt,  582.  523 

—  Water.  494,  281 
Mohill   661 
Moir,  loch,  678 
Moira,310.3il 


—  (SunfT),  SI,  3M.  39 
1M(  Cap  Hilt,  SIS,  3j 


H«l«.3« 

MornliK  8ur.  rKct.  en 

M«nr  (01  Monr),  loch. 

MofpHh.MI 
lloncB>*,4!T 
—  Piiliit,«n.418 
ManliBM^CnB,IMUeof. 


ttBmf.VO 

M  MwaMm,  », 


ilorota.rtiR.  6t5 
>lui'h  Wmlock.333 


Muckno.  iDiuh,  ese,  GST 

Nuick  Wiur.  set 


|lie)iif£rr,  ST  sun 

MuLror  B*T,  R47.SM 
Mumbln.  llic.  »,  WI.  Ifi7 


(CHTmuUifli).  91 
HuHCUwrgh.  KS,  SG^  aw, 


-  J-Uiiw,  411 

N*;is.„„.,„ 


Huiuth.kich.eR 

Nub«ih,4'n 

NunniiMif  Bit.  £13 
Nuh  KKnt,  W) 
Njittir,  loch  fiul  rtTBi  9 
NarlwI.SK 

N^,«S.«T 


n,  McMnLMI,  0 
n    Big   AuuRU 

:  Moor.  1G7.  ms 


.  Fomi,  the,  3S,  S8,  *JT 
.Jtntw,  hi 

■  Miiioo,  an 

.  MUU.  917 


cwi«iih(Abcnltn].sei 
cwbuni.346n>f< 
(wtwiT.  «13 
,lM(U«>or,lU 
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FAD 

PADDLESWORTH, 

Paditow,49S 
_  Harbour,  4SS 
Falnahaw  Hill.  S48 
Palrwirick,  518 

PkiaicT.  sat,  sas 

PaUlnfi  Burn.  180 
Pang,  river,  4U 
Panfboum,  411 
Pnt,  river,  51 
Papi  of  Jura,  488, 556 
PSaramaribo,  899 
ParLchet  (in  England  and 
Wales),  number  of,  1 10 

—  (in  Scotland),  number 

of,  505 
Parisii,  71,  88 
Plirkgate,  448 
Parret,  rtver,  52, 483 
Plarsonttown,  or  Birr,  619, 

eao 

Partick,538 

Pftryi  MounUfn,  44,  439, 

440 
PMsage,  686 

Patan,  SS5 

Pateley  Bridge,  358, 302 
Pater,  473 
Patrington,  361 
Peak,  the,  fiS,  315 
Peaki    Hole,  or   Devil'i 

Cave  316 
Peckforton  Hilla,  319, 390 
Peckham,3S7 
Peebles,  590 
Peeble»4hire,  519 
Peel,  475 
Peel  Fell,  515 
Peel  bland,  47. 376 
Peffbr,  river.  511 
Pegwell  Bay,  400 
Pembrldge,  336 
FUnbroke.  479, 473 
— ^  liege  of,  959,  473  note 
Pembrokediire,  L66, 470 
Pen  Ceramaee,  471 
Pendennli  CaiUe,  437 

—  Point,  433 
PMdle  HiU.  91.  374 
Pengwem   (Shrewcbury), 

154 
Penicuik,  510        ' 
Penisume,  309,  367 
Pok,  river,  399 
Penkridge.  393 
Penlee  Point,  433 
Pen-raaen.mawr,  97,  119, 

155,441 
Pmnine  Bange,  the,  90, 

91,99 
PmnocTMCtem,  91 
Pennsylvania,  916 
Penrith,  970, 371 
Ptnrbyn  (Cornwall),  436 
«—  (Gaemarvonshlre),  448 
Fenrhyn-du,  441 


Penshunt,  400 
Pentire  Point,  433 
Pentland  Firth,  478,  489, 
49U.589 

—  HilU,  488, 507 

,  battle  of  the,  510 

— ,  Skerries,  490 
Pentwyn,  339 
Pen-y-Cader   Fawr   (or 

Cradle  MounUin),  461 
Pen.y.gent.  91,  119.  359, 

354 
Penzance,  436, 437 
Peover.  river,  319 
Percy's  Cross,  174 
Perigueux,  143 
Perran  (or  Llgger)  Bay, 

433 
Perry,  river,  332 
Perthore,  399, 330 
Perth,  561 
Perthfhire,558 
Pertinney  Hill,  434 
Peterborough,  304, 305 
Peterhead,  565, 567 

—  Bay.  563 
Petersflekl,  409 
Petterill.  369 
Petuaria,  88 
Petworth,  405 
Pevensey,  199, 405 
Pewit  Island,  393 
Pewsey,  Vale  of,  48,  413, 

414 
Phillphaugh,  518 
Philipstown,  690 
— ,  river,  619 
Phinies,  river,  68S 
Picardy,  147 
Pickering,  360 
— ,  Vale  of.  48 
Piddle  (or  Trent),  river, 

419 
Pike  Fell,  516 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  909 
Pillar,  the,  93 
Pile  of  Fouldrey,  376 
Pillewlon  Pen,  36. 418 
Piperden,   or   Piperdean, 

166  note 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  510 
PittiU  Rhaiadr,  M5 
Pittenweem,  546 
Pladda  IsUnd,  553, 554 
Plassey,  830 
PleMis  les  Tours,  140 
Plym,  river,  53, 428 
Plymouth,  166,  187.  431, 

433 
—  (New  England).  809 
PlymptoQ,  431 
Plvnlimmon,  95,  97,  453, 

Pockllngtoo,  361 
Poitiers,  141, 147 
Poitou,  140 
PoldM  Hill,  31,35.483 


FWL 

Pollapbiica  WateriUU  631 
PoUockshaws,  534, 535 
Pomaroon,  river,  990 
Pomona    (or    Bfainland) 

IsUnd,  489,  584 
Pontefract,  362, 366 
Po$Ues,  91 
Ponthieu,  148 
Pontop  Pike,  347 
Pontypool,  339 
Poole,  420,  421 
Porlock  Bay,  493 
Port  Clarence,  350 

—  Glasgow,  ^  535 

—  Isaac,  436 
Bay,  433 

—  Madi>c,  443.  444 

—  Patrick.  596,  566 

—  Royal  Island,  914 

—  Rush,  644^  647 

—  Way,  the,  86 
Portadown.  637,  638 
Portarlington,  eU8 
Portchester.  95 
Portland  Bill,  19 
— ,  laleof:46,418 
Portlaw,  633 
PortobeUo,  509,  510 
Portree,  575, 576 
Portsdown,  35, 407 
Portsea,  410 

—  IsUnd,  46,  406 
Portsmouth,  409.  410 

Harbour.  46.  406 
Portioy,568 
Partus  Adumi,  99, 95 

—  DubrU  iDubne),  91 

—  //*M.  75 

—  Magnua^  93 
Posentesbyrig,  193 
Postcombe.  940 
Potten  Island.  393 
Potton,  307 
Poulter,  river.  313 
Poulton  in  the  Pyide,  379 
Powencourt  Water&ll.631 
PowhatUn.  river,  806 
Powlck,  967 

Powys.  153, 154 

—  Ca«tle,455 
Prtttorium^  91 
Prawle  Point,  4S7 
Precelly  Mountain,  97 
Prescot,379 
Preston,  379, 380 
—.battle  of,  £61 
Prestonpans,  519, 513 
Princes  Risborough.  300 
Ptolemv.  his  geography  of 

Britain,  88 
Pulo  Roon.  296 
Pulteney  Town,  583 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  34,  46, 

418, 491 
Purfleet,  394 
Purple  Mountain,  688 
PwflheU,  443^444 
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QCA1R.riw.5l9 
^^uDUxk  HUK  SI, 
96.423 
Queicfe  vS<ifthMrfSniith\ 

river.  5i3 
Quecm  Coontj.  Wk  690 
^teaOmxj  Hill,  482, 5fl>. 

Quetmknj,  Soath,  510. 

311 
QuccutiMni,  flB6 
Quimpcr.  146 
OuuKio  Bat.  63B 
'i,locii,574 
ile  (or  Ajuudor).  ri- 
r.6l0 


|Rccd,ri 


Rc«ai.36a 


RAASAY      ISLAND, 
4b7.574 
Rab]r  CMIe,  SSO 
KMtnor  ForaC,  85, 45B 
— ,  New.  459 
Radnonhire,  45B 
RsdiniTM  (Reading),  1S3 
Raglaod  Cutle,  156.  SSJ 

mate 
Raioworth,  river.  313 
Rame  HeMl.  433 
Ramor.  kMigh.  d58 
Ramiejr       v,HuDtingdon- 

•hire).  306 
~{I.  ofMan).  475 

—  Ifland,  47 
Ranugate,  401. 408 
Rannocb,  561 

— ,  Ioch.4ft3,5fl0 
^  Moor  of.  4«5. 491. 560 
Rania,  loch,  553 
Raphoe.  6U7 
Rat4r{Rkatlit\9i 
Rathkeale,  677.  678 
Rathlin  Island,  641, 6IS 
Rattray  HcmI,  5«3 
Rarcn  Point,  634 
RarcnglaM,  370 
RaTenfboume,  400 
Ravenspur,  176,  368 
Ravenstonedale,  573 
Rawten»tall,  379, 388 
Rawther,  rirrr,  356 
Rayletgh,  394 
Rea,   rirer    (Cambridge* 
■hire).  306 

(ShrofMhiie),  3S8 

Reading,  419 

Rc!culrer  KUtg^Oium).  9? 
Red  Bay,  641 
Red  He«1.479,548 

—  Horw,    Vale    of.    4S. 
232 

»  Pike.  23 

>  ^liarf  Bay.  439 

Redditch.  389, 330 

Rednith,436 

Ree,  tough,  596 


Re^tatc^  v97, 999 
ReQftc«.53lv53S 


Rennet,  145 
Rciitoo,53B 
Renville  FtaiBt.  G67 


„     lOOMr^,  89^  91 
Rhaidr.  rircr,  4^ 
RJiavadcr.  459.  460 
Rbcidiol,  river.  57. 456 

HhiM«  Fawr.  87 
Rhiw,  river.  454 
Rhode  laland,  813 
Rfaondda     (or     Rootlui), 

river.  461 
Rhonili  Bay.  463 
Rkmluaut,\S» 
Rh^ddHywdl.  458 
RhyddUn,  155,  159,  449. 

450 
Rhyl,  419, 450 
Rhynns,  thc^  585 
Rihble.  river,  54.  8Ra.  356. 

375 
Ribblndale.48,575 
Ribrheater.  982, 3M) 
Richmond  (Surrey^  SfJ 
-  (Yorkshire).  3ri0 
Richnwndshiie.  359 
Rickmanswortb,  9M 
Bigodmuam,  3fn 
Rinn,  lough.  659, 660 
Ringstend  Bay.  418 
Ringwood,  4(0 
Ripon.  362. 368 
Ripley.  368 
Rippin  Tor,  87 
Risca.S37 
RiveU  mount,  441 
Rlvelin,  river.  355 
Rivington  Pike,  81, 374 
Roaring  Water  Bay,  683 
Robe,  river,  666 
Roch,  river.  3K8 
Rochdale.  979, 388 
_  Canal,  379 
Rochefort,  143 
Rochester,  401, 408 
Rochford,  3M 
Rockail  IsUnd.  468 
Rockingham,  3M 
-.  Forest.  58. 31H 
Roden,  river,  338 
Rodci.  Ui 
Roding.  river.  398 
Roe,  river,  6U,  645^  646 
Roeneu  Hill,  4H9 
Romao  Conquest  Um^  78 


Rnmaa  diviiMM  «f  6n- 
tain.  S6 

~r(Mda.S4 

— >  station*.  90 
{  —  walls.  &> 

Romlbrd.JM 

Romney,  1^7 

—  Marsh.  34. 105^  400 

Romsc7,  4u» 

Rooa  laland,  4fC 

Ronaklaba     (North    iti 
South)  Islands,  48P  5SS 

Rontha  (or  Rbondda;  fi- 
ver, 464 

Rooks   UiU   Bcnron,  SJ, 
4US 

Roscomnxwu  673 

—  county.  607,  KTl 
Roscrva,  dSn.  6RI 
Roaeberry  Topf»uig,fi(,Su 
Rosebearty,  3(iS 
RoMmuUion  Head.  43S 
Roscncacb,  538 

~  Ptminsula.  536,  337. 5« 
Rosguill  Penins.,  6ti>MSf 
Rosea,  Wars  nf  the.  169 
Roslare  Point,  634 
Rospcnna  Ha.f>«8Mi<i* 
Roas  (  Hererordsbire>.  J3S 

—  .Ireland  ,  cl/7 

—  Harbour,  i*.J 
Rossall  Point,  375 
RoMan  Point.  567,  *1 
Ross.^ires,  576 
Rochay,  river.  56 
Rothbury.  3i6 

—  Forest,  58 

Kothcr,  river  :Su»ei).  43, 
399,  4<n,  404 

Western  (Sussex  and 

H^nts  ,  408 

(Yorkshire),  315, 3I»=, 

355, 3«>7 
Rotberham.  3d2.  367 
Rot  he*.  570 
Rothesay,  555 
Rothwril,  304 
Rouen,  185,  13S 
Ro<igh  Firth,  5i* 

—  Tor.  87.  434 
Round  Tuwers.  the.  6f5 
Roundstone  Bay,  r%7 
Roundway  Down,  £37 
Rowtnn  Heath,  £56 
Ruyston.  5298.  J19 
Roxburgh.  517 
Roxburgshire,  515 
Ruabon,446 
Ruaghty.  river.  CMJ.  €S0 
Rugby.  Siti 
Rugeley,  323 
Ruisseauville.  149 
Rule,  river,  516 

Rum  Islaikl.  487 
Rumbolds  Moor.  S53 
Rumn^  mcr,  :36,  838, 
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Buir 

Rmcofk  (Runcorn),  1S3 
Runcorn.  S90,  381 
RunnymMd,  996 
Rusaely*  Island,  993 
Rutherglen,  5d8 
Ruthin.  446 
Rutland,  SIS 
Btitimium.  91 
Rutupio!,  91.  92. 9S 
Ryan,  loch,  477,585 
Rydal  Hcwl,  23 

—  Water,  56 
Ryde,  40»,  410 
Rye.  fiB  noU^  187, 405 

—  Loaf,  21 
Rykniekl  Street.  86 
Rvton,  riTcr,  313 


QABRTNA  (Severn),  ri- 
^   ver.TS 
^  jEstuarHtm,93 
Stuldlcback,  23.371 
Sfiddlevorth,  359  3G2.  964 
SaAiddu,  lynn  (or  Kreck- 

nock  Mere).  57, 461 
SafBron  Walden,  994 
St.  Abb's  Head,  264,  866, 

478.  479. 513 
-.  Agnes,  436 

—  —  Head.  433 
Island,  4:^ 

—  Agnew'*  Hill,  642 
_  Albans.  76. 298 

.batUesof,  169.173 

Head,  19. 420 

—  Andrews,  546 
Bay,  544 

~  Anne's  Head.  470. 471 

—  Asaph,  449.  500 

—  Austell.  64, 436, 497 
Bay.  433 

—  Bees.  370,  371 
Head.  SO,  971 

—  BUiey,436 
Bay.  433 

>.  Bride's  Bay,  470,  471 
^  Rrieux,  146 

—  Catheiine'sHill.S4 
Point.  19 

—  Christopher,  218 

—  Colurob  Maior,  496 

—  David's.  472, 473 
Head,  20.  471 

—  Pagans,  259 

—  Finnan  Bay,  687 

—  George's    Channel,    7, 

586 

Hill,  99G 

~  Germans,  496 

—  —  (or  Lynher),  rirer, 

494 

—  Gowan'i  (or  9t  Goven'k) 

Heml,20b470.  471 
«-  Helena  Island,  287 
979,  »3 


8AI 

I  St.  Ives  (Cornwall),  496 

(Huntingdon),  906 

Bay,  433,  434 

-.  John's  Beck,  56 
,  Vale  of,  42 

—  John's,  lough,  660 
~  Kilda.  486, 488 

—  Leonards.  406 
Forest,  58. 409 

—  Lo,  126 

—  Malo,  146 

—  Margaret's  Hope,  585 

—  Martin  Island,  437 

_  Mary  (SciUy   Islands), 
47,437 

—  Mary's  Loch,  4(fl,  518 

—  Mawes,  496,  437 

—  Michael's  Mount,  434, 

437 

—  Neots,261,906 
_  Ninians,  509,  540 

—  Serfs  Island,  543 

—  Tudwall's   Islands,  47, 

441 

—  Vaierr,  198,199  note 
Saintcs,  149 
Saintonge,  142, 149 
Salcey  Forest,  58, 964 
SoAnwF,  89 

Salford,  379 

Salisbury,   186,   188,   415, 
416 

—  Plain,  34,  413 
Salmon  Leap.  688 
Salsette  IsUnd.  827 
Salt,  lough.  649 
Saltash,  234, 235, 496 
Saltcoat^529 
Saltee  IsTknds,  634 
Salt  fleet,  387 
Salwarp,  riyer,  988,  990 
Samson  Island,  497 
Sanda  Island,  489 
Sandal  Castle.  171 
Sandbach,  980 
Sandford  (or  Invemetty) 

Bay.  563 
Sandgate,  401 
Saodside  Bay,  582 
Sandwic  (Sandwich),  123 
Sandwich,  187, 401,  402 
Sankey  Brook  and  Canal, 

378 
Sanquhar.  523 
Sark,  river,  520,581 
Sarthe,  river.  139 
Saruni,  Old,  416  note 
SauchieBum.540 
Savemake,  Forest.  59 
Sawell,  mount,  591,  645, 

651 
Sawtf7,9n5 
8axmundham,99I 
Saxon  area,  the,  121 

—  KlngdouM  in  Britain, 
97 

—  short,  tlM,  96 


8HA 

Sazoni,  the,  whence  de. 

rived,  96 
Saxton,  179 

Scflsrgate  (Scargate),  189 
Scale  Force,  57, 1 16 
Scallagh  Gap,  626 
Scalloway.  585 
Scalpa  Island,  487,  574 
Scandinavian  area,  the.  121 
Scarabein  Hill,  582 
Scarba  Island.  .V55 
Scarborough,  65,  360.  361 
Scarriir,  river.  674 
Scarsoch  Mountain,  564 
Scavaig.  loch.  483 
ScawFell,4.23 
Sceobyrig  (Shoebury),  1«29 
Schaeftesbyrig     (Shaftcs- 

bury),  123 
Schehallion,  mount,  559 
SciUy  Islands,  47, 4J7 
Scone.  562 
Scotland.  476 
— ,  population,  ftc,  497 

Scrabo  kill,  699 
Scrape  Hill,  519 
Scrooby.  202 
Scur,  lough.  660 
Scutchamfly  SUtion,411 
Seaford.  405 

Searoburh  (Salisbury),  123 
Seaton,  river,  494 
Sedbergh, 362 
Sedgefleld.  349 
Sedgerooor,  486 
Segedunmm    (Cousens 

House),  92 
Segelocum    (Uttlebo. 

rough),  91 
Seg<mtiaci^l% 
SegoHttMntf  91 
Sell  Island,  555,  556 
Seiont,  river,  57, 442 
Selby,  251,368,368 
Seletun(Silton),  123 
Selgovte,  72. 88 
Selkirk,  518 
Selkirkshire,  517 
Sclsey,406 
—  Bill.  19, 403 
Selwood  Forest,  99,  IQS 
Sence,  river,  910 
Senlac,129 
Settle,  362 
Seven  Churches  (of  Cloa 

macnoise).  6S0 

(Wicklow),  632 

Seven  Oaks.  401 
Severn,  river,  8,  52, 451 
— ,  Valley  of  the.  38 
Severus.  Wall  of,  83 
Serre,  river.  141 
Shaftesbury.  420 
Shanfolagh  MounUin,6r8 
Shannon,  river,  599,  617, 
1     619,659 


Uuiuinr  MoDdUlB,  »1  I 

SkupPuliitTir.n  .     ...  ,    ..  .  - 

Sli»i  Bum,  U4  I  stir.  Ilk  sf.  «S7,  >vi. . 

Sh«f,  nnr,  313.  31«  I  =■— - -■  ~  ' 

■tacui,  NorA,  ManiL,  Bt 
SbR  Wiur.  MD 
Bh«liB,  laii^.  til,  Bli. 


Sbctp  Ham,  047,  HI 
lllitqi^llHd.<M 

BhffMd.  'lM,'m,)n 

aHObid.m 

SbBtom.  MO 


mass 

KMlh,  4il,  tit 

in,ih>.7M» 


BHUnriouVni 
Six  Uitc  Ww 


«,  loch.  «H 
B  hllOt,  Mil 


Ksar 


auekbrUn,  4W 

SUiekpon.3>0,3M 

StockEon.MS 

aUk*  (iiiiUiMlianhli*), 

BUf  l[e-iipDa-^n«iil.3S3,  am 

—  Hesiii|tDn,Sg5 


auMTbunt,  3eu ' 
■UfBoot.  am.  j- 


am.  Ml 

(linut),  5&, 


(Wji™iciihlre),3l-S, 

Sl<iur(LMm1,rii«,«0 

KUHiTvan,  KJ.  3X1 
tiUmTttrirt,ml 
SM*  «■  (he  WdU,  ESL  SU 
Stntene, «(.  iBJ 
SuicMb.  01  ittnlicth.  Rt 


-Coiun,  «13,5TT 


- -more,  out  483,  Hia,S*> 
(rMhiHtBaf.MS 
'--'-■-«h»r),»l 


Suck,  riwr,  JM,  sS 
SudbuiT.sel 

Sudonn  (Sodsr),  11«,  4Tl 

Suflblk,»l) 

Su|^     Loif    Monuli 

(Wl^lii-),'63l 

suir,  liTB,  6!3,  ait,  an, 


SuEUtn,  M3 
Sumenon  [ScraittXoi 


Suthbriit  (budburr),  It 


■•nM|».u<),4Sl 


S  vlllj,  lougli,  iSS,  eoi.  SIT 
sirlitdoi^  4IS 


rpABLE  MOUNTAIN, 

T>«imihiiiUte.S34 

Tiff, H>ir,<S,  401, 4Gt,4GS 

iwhJmh  PrflH.  ge 
TJBiMin,ns 

TUhtb  HinmilB,  4X 

■lu-r-ii^tn 

Tuut.  ritB, S3,t$t,S3S. 

Taman.aO 

Tiraa,  riiet   {Ch™lilre), 

M,  »«,  3I&  StI,  3M 
(Wnnricluliire),  90. 

Ttimia,t» 
TamtaaMn..^ 

TuiM,  lacb',  DM 
Tmulioo  CutW.SIl 

Tui.Kmor(MHUi),6is 

■"II     [WofOnlJ,    634, 
Turaimcin,  lirw,  *» 
'-  ibH  (Ejxt  ud  WntJ, 

H^,47B 
TiipnilR.m) 
rpTtfrirvn     for    OtcBf), 


iTj,  n.n-,  KL4M.4S9 
'4S"4m"'        ''°''*^ 
—  (aiMi«>™ui],49,461, 
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DTDSZ. 


T«0d,  Lly  n  (or  Bda  Lake), 

A.  461 
Telfif,  river,  14,  5S,  456, 

468 
Teign,  river,  488, 489 
Teignmouth.  431, 4J3 
Teith,  river,  4!13, 560,  SfiS 
Teme,  river,  52,  I6R,  867, 

988.331,338 
Temeiford    (Tenptford), 

183 
Trroplehouw,  loath,  668 
Templeinore.  680, 6bl 
Teabury,  329 
Tenbjr,  472, 473 
Tencbcbray,  196 
Tenterden,  401 
Tern,  river,  52, 331,  398 
Temoiae,  river,  149 
Test  (or  Anton),  river,  53, 

407 
TeClmry,348 
Tetner,  ri>er,  385 
Tettenhmll,323,325 
Teviot,  river,  491,  516 
Teviotdale,  483,  506,  515. 

516 
Tewke«bury,  343 
~,lMittleo(;  177 
Texalit  72,  88 
Teyse.  river,  400 
Tbarae,  239, 308 
— ,  river,  51. 299, 300.  302 
Thame*,  river,  51, 341 ,  393, 

414 
— ,  Vallev  of  the.  41 
Thanet.  ftle  oT,  45,400, 464 
Thaw,  river,  466 
Thaxted.  3^4 
Thealwall  (Tbelwall),  123 
Thetford,  123,  390 
Tbirlemere,  56,  3G9 
Think,  360,  361 
Thoroavtown.  623.  GVt 
Thonelagee  Mountain,  631 
Thombury,  342 
Thome,  362 

—  Mom,  384 
Thomey  Island,  46, 406 
ThomhiU,  563 
Thraptton,  304 
Three  Shire  Stones,  374 
ThuriM,  680,  681 
Thurao,  583 

—  Bay  and  Water.  582 
Tibbennore    (or    Fipper- 

muir),  568 
Tickhiii,  SG2 
Tidnwetl,  317 
Tilgate  Forest,  34, 58 
Till,  river,  166,  180,  345, 

491 
TllHcoultry,  541, 542 
TUliotham,  rirer,  404 
TlDnis  Hill.  516 
TliMk3r,3S5 


TlnUgcn  Heidand  Caatle, 

433,437 
Tlntem  Abbey,  399 
TInto  Htn.  481, 590 
Ti|iperary,  6<«,  681 

—  county,  606.  678 
Tippemuir   (or    Tlfaber- 

nore),  568 
Tipton,  323,  325 
TIrce  Island.  487, 55S 
Titchfleki  Brook,  407 
Titaev,S95 
TIttentooe     Qce      Hill, 

331 
Tiverton,  431, 498 
ToberTor,  27 
Tobercurry,  663 
Todmorden,379 
Tofeceacter    (TowcMter), 

123 
Tomaworthy  (Tamwoith), 

123 
Tbmoat  HOI,  530 
Tone,  river,  52, 423 
Tbngue,  Kyle  of.  580 
Tooniies  Mountain,  688 
Tooting,  397 
Topcliffle,  50 
Topsharo.  431,  438 
Tor  Bay,  427.  498 
Torksey,  385 
Tome,  river,  355, 384 
Torquay.  431,  438 
Torridge,  river,  49. 429 
Torridon.  loch.  576 
Torrington,431 
~~,  battle  of.  25S 
T^Hm,623 
~  Island,  593 
Totness,  431 
Touraine,  139 
Tours.  140 
Tove,  river,  299 
Tow  (or  Tove),  river,  304 
Towan  Head,  433 
Towcester,  30* 
Towton,  battle  of,  173 
Tbwf,  river,  49,  52,  456, 

461.468.469 
Towyn,  452. 458 
Traeth-bach,'450  note,  452 

—  -mawr,444 
Tralee,  690 

—  Bar,  688. 689 
Tramore,  683 
TraDcnt,  512,  513 
Trapraine  I^w,  511 
Tredpffar,  3S9 
TreRamn,  457 

—  Mountain,  27, 465 
lYegony,  436 
Treig.  loch,  574 
Tremadoc.  443, 444 
Trent,  river,  50,  385 
Trenthani.322 
Trescow,4i»7 
Trevose  Head.  433 


i 


Tiiawiha  Tbr,  S;  ■ 

Trim,  613 
7VM»oit//sMi,  88 
Trinir.  2« 
TVinobamtr*,  71. 89 
Triogue.  river,  fiil 
I  TVi^pais/tanis,  91 
Troon.  529  \ 

Troaacha,    the,  4M,  58. 

563 
Traatan  Mountain.  ."390 
Trowbndfre,  416, 417 
Troyet.  IH) 
Truro,  S58.  49%  4S7 
Traskmore  Mountain,  OS 
Trwyn-du  Pt*int,  4j9 
Tuam,  607,  670 
TWirif,  88 
Tulka.  river,  610 
Tkillaght  Hill,  610 
Tullamore,  6M.  619, 630 
Tullow,  e^ 
T^mmel,  river,  491,  4R3. 

560.  5fifi 
Tunbridge.  401,  40e 
Tunbridge  Wells,  6a,  «l, 

402 
TWfsisoetffarm,  92 
Turstall,  324 
Turloughs,  nature  of,  f^ 
IHirlough-more,  6*9 
Turnham  Green,  £J4 
Turriff.  565 
Tuskar  Rock.  6^ 
Tutbury,  323,  324 
Tuxford,  314 
Tweed,  river,  344,  491.  SIS 
Tweedale,  483,  5t«,  s\9 
TwcU-e  Pins,  the,  (*>.  W 
Twisell  Castle  and  Bridge, 

181 
Tyldesley,  379 
Tyndrum,  .%57 
lyne,  river  v Haddington', 

490,511 
—  —  ( North  unbcr  land 'rr 

Tynemouth,  .•;46 
Tyrone.  607,  650  . 
Tywardrealh,  436 


UGIE,  river,  490,  5M, 
.V4 
Uist  (North  and  South) 

Islands.  4R8.  574 
Ulleswater,  .SG,  Sr?),  S72 
Ullie  (or  Helmsdale)  Wa. 

ter,  .^80 
U1*ter,  .-wp,  eoi,  COS,  W7, 

609.636 
—  Canal,  655,  658 
Ulva  Uland.  555 
Ulvprston.  379.  383 
United  Sutes,  the,  81€ 
Uoshin,  river,  66li 


*     Uim  mmhi,  w,  m 

Vln|tBi.,»V 

W.|]|i.tl«,.*5B.SM.aw 

t       Upprr  Mill,  3U 

,       Xiiiw  im),  rl«t,  t^ 

VljgBta  W*Ur   (BiAih 
Vln.w,.riTcr,'a,lSB,ai, 

SSH-T 

3M 

w™^.  „.„.«.« 

■    SK,K.'&'"  . 

virii  loch,  sea 

Wl»»rttB.«M 

yolJm,M 

Wnld,  ttii,  S3,  41,  tin, 

nrwn,,  B9,  91,  168  mou. 

ro.ou.» 

3PT                 ^              ^ 

,3SS 

W«Mn  Hfldhu,  M 

-(0nD.Uon,a^r.i,4M 

Wnr,  rinr.  M,  317.  KS 

B.|-«ik  =, 

wj;5;y.^?f?MS 

Wc«ni^,3M) 

wTlSwf»  . 

W«™Hil1i,Sl.M! 

Ui^S^?3m'*S"'  '" 

W-kcfcld,  171,  MO.  36S, 

w.ii>(ckA£bcf..'iia 

_,  IiXtlei  Df,  i;i,  H3 

Wiic^mta 

UiSIiflBt,  «i,  air 

wrtSS^V'sra'^ 

i;.fta,9r)' 

Willuc.(i>rWiUM)  It- 

L-<w»<.a 

»;:!;«,. 

"^■^4-  '^'"'^■^"'>- 

W^lll  t^cl.  83 

-  (SmiienelS  4S% 

W.lne).Wu«l,i7,Sr« 

Wdb  (NotMkl,  .';!i|> 

Tr.(COMJff/,  71,88 

WiiHii,  set,  3S 

-  (S(«nm«>.  «a 

Wclrt  Uountiint,  SI,  SB 

ralna!S.m 

W.IUi;i>.«bbcT,m 

Wriihpool.  45* 

VmlmtU  Uud,  HJt  at. 

F»r«..,W 

W™;.^  Eul  md  Wnt 

W^to,«K,.U.,.N«.3M, 

39j 

WmdoTcr.  .WO 

Wisdic  n>R,  ws 

Wenliickl!-l«c,SI.SM 

Wmnlng.ii;«,ss.i 

sssKfiirrii'-''* 

W™i.)d4lft  4i 

?SK:IS'S" 

w«i.rrii,«)    ' 

r^/His,M 

w«u,^«s.«is 

wnitioo(I^<!i,'j37 

fddMn.N.gS 

W>nMiiii>.il>(T,4» 

Ven>,*cb.r,h>cli.«!)I,tM. 

SS?KSf*" 

W«,iB^.lc).,3'£l,Stft 

WMCInldT.ri'or,4» 

r^Lv.n 

W«*,g.,V»l.o(,<i.41« 

xss,s.«.„ 

K 

rms  f/mnnml.  W,  91 

W.nnUMtr,<l.\<]iI 

-LMt.43;       " 

rwd.w.m.Bi     ' 

-L«hi«..S10 

Vmu.or,4U!>.*lu 

JM   ^ 

Vir.  riirr,  IB9 

w.n  Hill,  va 

100.  US               ■    ' 

rnVBcJ>,91 

Wm,irt,aiK 

W«thur,,41S.4lT 

rmm«».,91 

WanrMihlrr,  »5 

riTlcnr,  H 

WMwJth.' •.!':, 

Wwtnure,  ll.j 

wuh,  ih<-,''is.u,67.gB5, 

W«<n..DU..>.lhS.  1<<l,i9S 

VfTTHlniir  I>ioni„  W 

M§ 

Vtor-.CIrn.«» 

Wuh  (or  «uuh),  tJTH. 

ficfoflo  (Dalgin  Rw). 

31« 

Wnlmu.uvM.Sraw,    4£5, 

W...W.Ut.S6,JCS 

Vltnnr,  Tint,  139,  HI,  lil 

witehM.tn 

WMIS  Ubild,  4h!l 

vii.iH:ri.,.c'iM 

Wutr  Ccic  11.  rM 

WrtlMTby.  i;.' 

WititfiHd.  r4»,  tui,  ea 

Wcj.  rno(Uo>Ml).4[!\ 

/UlrfMHl, !'.' 

*11 

rMWHn,!): 

-SlrtSirfSuoai 

(Suno»:,.',l,a47.S9S, 

VI«v>rHI1l,nM 

WMnts-i    (Ne-    Eng. 

WMUll|SllcM,«E,S!a 


